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PART  I.— HISTORICAL. 


PART  I.— HISTORICAL  ' 

I. 


CHAPTER  1. 

OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Slaie  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. — Meeting  f  Parliament*— ~ 
— Prince  Regent*s  speech. — Debates  on  the  address* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  pre*  ton,  from  Tarious  parts  of  the  world, 
sent  year,  the  aspect  of  public  af*  exceeded  the  quantities  imported  in 
fairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  each  of  the  four  or  fire  years  im« 
peculiarly  encouraging  and  auspici*  mediately  preceding,  by  a. very  con- 
ous.  Compared  with  former  years,  siderable  amount ;  and  as  the  prices 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country  of  the  raw  material  rather  improved 
exhibited  a  very  marked  improve-  than  otherwise,  this  would  seem  to 
ment.  The  gross  receipt  of  the  or-  indicate  a  progressive  extension  of 
dinary  revenue  for  last  year  amount-  the  demand  for  the  manufactured 
ed  to  L.  62,230,527,  besides  the  commodity.  Our  merchants  and 
L.  15,336,935  of  the  sinking  fund  ap-  manufacturers  had  no  doubt  to  con- 
plied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  tend  with  a  powerful  and  increas- 
debt.  The  income  of  the  consolidated  ing  competition  on  the  part  of  their 
fund,  for  tbeyear  ending  Jan.  5. 1819,  continental  rivals,  favoured  by  the 
will  be  found  to  exceed  47  millions,  lowness  of  wages  and  taxes ;  but  with 
while  the  charge  upon  the  same  all  these  **  appliances,  and  means  to 
amounts  to  less  than  44^  millions ;  boot,**  every  thing  was  to  be  ex¬ 
leaving  an  available  surplus  of  near-  pected  from  the  unrivalled  superior¬ 
ly  three  millions  to  be  applied  to  the  ity  of  British  skill,  enterprise,  capi- 
service  of  the  country.  By  refer-  tal,  and  machinery;  ana  although 
ring  to  the  tables  of  comparative  this  competition  might,  for  a  season, 
exports  and  imports,  a  corresponding  lower  the  rate  of  profits,  and,  by 
improvement  will  be  found  to  have  necessary  consequence,  the  wages 
taken  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  oflabour,— which  had  been  raised  to 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  course  of  an  extent  beyond  all  former  prece- 
last  year,  too,  the  importation  of  cot-  dent  during  the  war,  when  we  enjoy- 
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ed  th«  monopoly  of  the  European 
market, — ^we  had  still  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  undersell  our  competi¬ 
tors,  and  to  compel  them  to  with¬ 
draw  their  capital  from  employ¬ 
ments,  where,  with  all  their  advan¬ 
tages,  they  could  only  produce  an 
inferior  fabric,  for  which  they  were 
obliged  to  demand  a  higher  price. 
Any  commercial  embarrassments 
that  were  felt  must,  therefore,  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  been  the  result  of 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
circulating  medium  in  1817,  and  the 
subsequent  diminution  of  that  me¬ 
dium,  with  a  view  to  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments ;  or  of  excessive 
speculation  and  overtrading,  by 
which  the  foreign  markets  were  glut¬ 
ted  with  our  goods,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  our  manufactures  reduced 
ev6n  below  the  foreign  competition 
price,  and  the  speculators  at  home 
ruined  by  the  inadequacy  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  returns.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  r  that  these  causes'  must 
have  been  very  limited  in  their  ope¬ 
rations  ;  for,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
yeaK' though  considerable  embarrass- 
inenta  were  on  all  hands  admitted  to 
exist,'  there  appeared  nothing  like 
distrewe  the  complaints  were  con¬ 
fined  to' the  dimination  ofprofits  and 
the-  lowness  of  wages  ;  -but  ic<  was 
never  pretended  that  the  demand 
for  our  goods  bad  fallen  o^  or  that 
ahy-SeHoua  losses  had  been  sustained 
by^  the  fiiilure  of  any  commercial 
caterprtses.  The  exhaustion  oo- 
oasionedi  by  a  long,  furious,  and  de- 
stractfie  war  had  not  ceased  to  be 
frit,  a^r  had  things  yet  begun  to 
flow  in  their  natural  and  accustomed 
ehannela ;  and  hence  the  stagnation 
of  thedioreign  markets  was  rather 
to  be'  ascribed  to  .the  inability  than 
to  the  indisposition  of  the  people 
to  purchase  our  manufsetured  com¬ 
modities.  A  gradual  process  of 
recovery  and  renovation  bad,  how¬ 


ever,  manifested  itself ;  and  if  the 
prices,  owing  to  the  causes  we  have 
already  mentioned,  had  not  sensibly 
improved,  the  demand  at  least  had 
somewhat  increased;  as  is  evident 
by  the  iiK:reased  amount  of  our  ex¬ 
ports.  The  augmentation  of  our 
imports,  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  former,  would  also  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  contemporaneous  revival  in 
the  home  markets ;  and  although, 
from  the  low  rates  of  profit  and 
wages,  the  power  of  purchasing  must 
still  have  continued  limited,  there 
were  evident  signs  of  advancement 
and  progression.  The  operatives 
had  ample  employment,  and  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  be  satisfied,  if  they 
could  command  the  necessaries, 
without  the  comforts,  superfluities, 
or  luxuries  of  life.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  tranquillity 
reigned  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts;  nor  had  the  most  sagacious 
observer  discovered' any  signs  of  that 
spirit iof  insubordination  and  tumult 
which  sprung  up  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  threatened  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  The  se¬ 
ditious  and  blasphemous  press — 
that  terrible  engine  of  delusion 
and  niibohief — had  not  yet  dared  to 
set  the  laws  at  open  defiance, — to 
promui^ate  doctrines  subversive  a- 
likcl-ot  religion,  liberty, and  the 
constitution, — and  openly  to  justify 
and  recommend  private'  assassina¬ 
tion  ;  nor  had  the  crew  of  pestilent 
demagogues  sallied  fatth  from  the 
holes  and  caves  ofeithe  earth,**  to 
inflame  and  exasperate  the  minds 'of 
the  credulous  and  ignorant  multitude 
with  harangues  Gorgoneis  infecta.  ve- 
nenu.  No  such  symptoms  or  por¬ 
tents  had  yet  been  revealeil.  At  the 
proper  place,  we  shall  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  more  particularly 
to  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 

The  discussions  and  negociations 
ifbich  took  place  last  year  at  Aix- 
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la-Chapelle  M  tO  the  evacuation 
of  France  by  the  Army  of  Ocoopa^ 
tion;  an  event  which  the  French, 
as  was  natural,’  hailed  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  and  on  account  of  which 
this  country  had  also  reason  for  self* 
congpratulation,  from  the  extensive 
reductions,  both  in  our  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  establishments,  which  were  the 
consequence.  Humiliating  as  this 
strong  measure  must  at  Brst  have 
been  to  the  French  nation,  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  few  persons  who  will 
deny,  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  as 
the  guarantees  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  so  often  disturbed  by  French 
turbulence,  ambition,  and  intrigue, 
had  no  other  course  to  follow,  but, 
by  a  powerful  military  force,  to 
overawe  the  disaffected  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  If  any  proof  of  this  assertion 
were  required,  we  might  simply  re¬ 
fer  to  what  took  place  in  1815, — the 
expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  and  the 
Keign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  as  it 
has  been  called.  Was  it  endurable 
that  the  whole  of  Europe  should  be 
incessantly  disturbed  and  convul¬ 
sed  by  the  restless  revolutionary 
spirit  of  one  power?— >or  that,  in 
time  of  peace,  she  should  be  com- 
elled  to  maintain  the  same  esta- 
lishments  as  in  war  ? — or  that  the 
Buonapartists  and  the  Jacobins 
should  possess  the  power  of  para¬ 
lysing  every  other  state  hy  their 
frantic  schemes  of  conquest  or  re¬ 
venge?  The  circumstances  of  the 
times  rendered  this  powerful  com¬ 
bination  necessary.  The  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  revolution  had 
neither  been  changed  nor  destroy¬ 
ed  :  and  many  of  the  principal  ac¬ 
tors  in  its  bloodyand  atrocious  scenes 
still  existed,  and  were  as  prone  to  en¬ 
gage  in  them  as  ever.  It  therefore 
became  a  matter  of  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  to  teach  them  a  practical  lesson, 
that  Europe  would  no  longer  en- 
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dure  their  intriguea,  thaw  piindplei* 
or  their  crimes.  The  peaceable  and 
the  industrious  called  for  proteettaw 
against  a  remorseless  iunto^  formtr. 
dable  not  so  much  by  thehr  numbeSS. 
or  their  talents  as  by  their  utter  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  religious  and  moral 
feelings,  and  their  common  and  in¬ 
delible  hostility  to  all  regular  govern¬ 
ment.  The  occupation  of  France, 
by  a  powerful  army  of  observation, 
was,  therefore,  not  a  measure  of 
policy,  but  necessity ;  nay,  in  aomoi 
degree,  a  measure  of  self-defence 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns : 
and  the  result  has  demonstrated  its 
entire  and  complete  success.  The 
Bourbons  are  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne ;  the  daring  spirit  of  Jacobi, 
nism  has  been  repressed;  France 
has  begun  to  be  sensible  of  the 
manifold  blessings  of  public  and  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity;  and  the  necessity 
which  rendered  this  harsh  and  hu¬ 
miliating  measure  imperative  hav¬ 
ing  ceased,  the  foreign  troops  have 
been  removed,  at  the  expiry  of  the 
shortest  stipulated  period  of  three 
years,  and  France  nas  once  more 
assumed  her  natural  rank  among  the 
Great  European  Powers.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  view  this  as  an  event 
at  once  interesting  and  important  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  policy  of  tlie 
British  Government. 

It  is  to  us,  however,  a  matter  of 
deep  regret,  that  the  same  bold  and 
uncompromising  policy,  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  this  most  successful 
measure,  did  not  display  itself  in  an¬ 
other  matter  where  principles  of 
Humanity,  Justice,  and  Religion- 
equally  called  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  interfere;  we  mean  the 
African  Slave  Trade, — a  traffic  al¬ 
ready  denounced,  by  the  same 
august  potentates,  in  language  of 
unmeasured  reprobation.  It  is  now 
thirteen  years  since  Great  Britain 
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aboUdied  thU  inhuman  and  de¬ 
testable  commerce ;  and  during  the 
war,  when  we  exercised  the  bellige¬ 
rent  right  of  search,  in  the  most  in¬ 
discriminate  manner,  it  had  in  a  great 
measure  ceased,  and  Africa  had  be¬ 
gun  to  exhibit  the  cheering  signs  of 
a  budding  and  promising  civilization. 
But  the  peace  was  followed  by  the 
restitution  to  France  of  her  colonial 
possf^ioDS  in  Africa ;  and  Spain  and 
rortugal,  no  longer  subject  to  con¬ 
trol  from  our  cruisers  and  ships  of 
war,  recomraencet  their  ancient 
practices.  The  slave  trade  revived, 
with  augmented  vigour  and  atrocity, 
and,  in  Uie  case  of  Portugal,  has  been 
carried  on  in  open  defiance  of  all  the 
powers  with  whom  she  is  in  alliance, 
and  whom  she  had  joined  at  Vienna, 
in  1815,  in  the  solemn  public  declara¬ 
tion  inwhichitwasso  en^hatically  and 
justly  denounced.  The  French  posses¬ 
sions  of  Senegal  and  Goree  have  like¬ 
wise  become  the  scenes  of  a  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  murderous  contraband  traf¬ 
fic  ;  and  even  the  American  flag  has 
been  prostituted  to  cover  and  protect 
the  proceedings  of  slave  traders.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  a  thorough  conviction, 
that,  until  the  great  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  should  acquiesce  in  some  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  as  a  part  of  international  law 
in  relation  to  those  miscreants  who 
trafiic  in  the  blood  and  sinews  of  their 
fellow  men,  as,  for  example,  declar¬ 
ing  slave- trading,  piracy  and  punish¬ 
able  with  death  ;  and  that,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  measure,  nothing  would  be 
available  to  check  this  dreadful  enor¬ 
mity  but  a  regulated  and  qualified 
exercise  of  the  right  of  search.  Lord 
Castlereagh  is  understood  to  have 
brought  the  subject,  in  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  and  urgent  manner,  under  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  his  irresistible  reasonings  and 
powerful  remonstrances,  however,  be 
received  only  hollow  promises  and 
specious  assurances;  while  the  prin- 


oiplet  which  he  laid  down  as  likely  to 
prove  effectual  towards  the  attaiiv- 
ment  of  the  great  object  were  insidi¬ 
ously  opposed,  even  by  Russia,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  Austria,  who  had  no  ooloni- 
al  interests  to  be  compromised  or 
endangered,  and  who  could  not  by 
any  possibility  or  ingenuity  of  con¬ 
struction  ever  have  cause  to  dread 
the  operation  of  the  right  of  search, 
which  from  the  beginning  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  equal  and  reciprocal. 
The  proposed  addition  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  law,  by  decla- 
ringslave-traders  pirates,  <*  hostes  hu- 
mani  generis,’*  and  punishing  them  as 
such,  naturally  met  with  the  same 
fate.  This  is  a  truly  melancholy 
consummation ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  example  of  this  country,  the 
diffusion  of  more  accurate  knowledge 
respecting  the  atrocious  character  of 
this  diabolical  commerce,  and  the 
crimes  to  which  it  inevitably  leads, 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  Continent,  hitherto  imperfectly 
informed,  or  rather  kept  in  utter  ig¬ 
norance  respecting  it,  to  its  real  na¬ 
ture,  to  the  incurable  miseries  which 
it  Inflicts  upon  Africa,  to  the  deep 
dishonour  which  its  continuance  en¬ 
tails  on  the  character  of  a  nation,  and 
to  the  imperative  nature  of  that  duty 
recommended  and  enforced  on  every 
country  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity 
implanted  in  the  human  breast.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  some  consolation 
to  reflect,  that  the  contemptible  so¬ 
phistry  by  which  slave-trading  used 
to  be  defended,  even  in  our  own 
country,  is  become  too  palpably  o- 
dious  and  fallacious  to  be  any  longer 
available  even  by  the  people  ofF ranee, 
Spain, or  Portugal,  and  that  this  great 
moral  pestilence  has  been  at  length, 
even  by  those  who  patronise  it,  as¬ 
cribed  to  its  true  and  only  cause, 
tliat  auri  sacra  fatnet,  which  leads 
men,  and  men  professing  to  be  Chris- 
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tUos  toOf  to  buy  and  tell  and  make 
merchandise  of  human  flesh  1 

But  if  we  have  reason  to  remt 
the  failure  of  our  eaertioos  in  braalf 
of  the  enslaved,  oppreiaedi  and  tor* 
tured  Africana*  our  arms  and  our 
couDciUiin  the  Easthave  been  crown* 
ed  with  the  most  triumphant  success. 
The  Pindarrees,  so  long  the  scourge 
of  ludia,  have  been  dispersed  and 
annihilated;  the  Mahratta  Princes, 
those  factious  and  restless  agitators, 
have  been  effectually  humbled  and 
punished ;  while  their  fortresses  and 
fastnesses  have  been  carried,  and  the 
tran(;|uiility  of  India  re*estabiished  by 
a  series  of  successes  which  must  ten* 
der  for  ever  memorable  the  able  and 
victorious  government  of  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Haatinn.  Every  one  ac* 
quainted  with  t^  history  of  India, 
and  with  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
that  unhappy  country  by  the  preda* 
tory  and  roving  hordes  of  the  Pin* 
darrees,  and  the  ceaseless  intrigues 
and  broils  of  the  Mahratta  Princes, 
must  be  satisfied  that  this  was  not  a 
war  of  aggrandisement ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  purely  defensive,  and  ren* 
dered  unavoidable  by  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  former,  no  less 
than  by  the  dangerous  spirit  and  de* 
signs  of  the  latter.  It  will  also  be 
found  to  have  given  great  additional 
securiu  and  consolidation  to  our  In* 
dian  Empire.  The  nucleus  of  dis¬ 
content  has  been  destroyed;  pro* 
tection  insured  to  the  peaceable  in* 
habitants  of  the  plains :  and  the  Ne* 

{>aul  frontier  erected  at  once  into  a 
urmidable  barrier  of  defence  and  in* 
timidation ;  for,  by  bringing  us,  as  it 
were,  in  contact  with  the  feeble  and 
overgrown  empire  of  China,  we  may 
have  roused  the  jealousy  or  awaken¬ 
ed  tlie  fears  of  the  Chinese,  neither 
of  which  are  very  dangerous,  but  we 
have  also  taught  them  to  respect  us. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  out¬ 
line  of  the  state  of  aQ'airs  at  the  com* 
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mencement  of  the  present  session, 
the  first  of  the  new  Parliament,  which 
took  place  on  the  21st  of  January, 
when  the  following  speech  was  de¬ 
livered  by  commission  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  -Regent : — 

**  My  Lords  mnd  Gendemeny 
**  We  are  commanded  by -his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  -to  ex* 

Eress  to  you  -the  deep  regret  which 
e  foels  in  the  continuance  of  his 
Majesty’s  lamented  indisposition. 

**  In  announcing  to  you  the  severe 
calamity  with  which  tt  lias  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  visit  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
nation,  by  the  death  of  her  Majesty 
the  ^eea  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
his  Royal  Highness  has  commanded 
us  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  such  measures  as 
this  melancholy  event  has  rendered 
necessary  and  expedient,  with  re¬ 
spect  -to  the  care  of  his  Majesty’s 
sacred  person. 

“  We  are  directed  to  inform  you, 
that  the  negotiations  which 'have  ta¬ 
ken  place  at  Aix*la-Chapelle  have 
led  to  the  evacuation  of  the  French 
territory  by  the  allied  armies. 

**  The  Prince  Regent  has  given  or¬ 
ders,  that  the  convention  concluded 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  other 
documents  connected  with  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  shall  be  laid  before  you : 
and  he  it  persuaded,  that  youyrHl  riew 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  inti¬ 
mate  union  which  so  happHy  subsists 
amongst  the  powers  who  were  parties 
to  these  transactions,  and  the  un¬ 
varied  disposition  which  has  been 
manifested  in  all  their  pi:ocee, dings 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

**  The  Prince  Regenthas  command¬ 
ed  us  further  to  acquaint  you,  that  a 
treau  has  been  conclude  between 
bis  Royal  Higliness  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  for  the  renewal,  for  a  further 
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term  of  -yeary,  of  the  commercial 
copvenuon  no«r  subtifting  betireen 
the  two  natioDS,  and  for  the  amicable 
adjustmeot  of  several  points  of  mu* 
tual  importance  to  the  interests  of 
both  countries  :  and,  as  soon  as  the 
ratificmions  shall  have  been  exchan, 
ged,  his  Royal  Highness  will  giVedi* 
rectlons  that  a  copy  of  this  treaty 
shall  be  laid  before  you. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com* 

mons. 

The 'Prince  Regent  has  directed 
that  the  estimates  for  the  current 
year  shall  be  laid  before  you. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  feels  assur. 
cd,  that  you  will  learn  with  satisfac* 
tipp  the  extent  of  reduction  which  the 
present  situation  of  Europe,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  British  Empire, 
have  enabled  his  Royal  Highness  to 
effect  in  the  naval  and  military  esta* 
blishments  of  the  country. 

'  **  His  Royal  Highness  has  also  the 
gratihcation  of  announcing  to  you, 
a  considerable  and  progressive  im. 
provemcnt  of  the  revenue  in  its  most 
important  branches. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

*'  The  Prince  Regent  has  directed 
to  be  laid  before  you,  such  papers  as 
are  necessary  to  show  the  origin  and 
result  of  the  war  in  the  East  In- 
dies. 

His  Royal  Highness  commands 
us  to  inform  you,  that  the  operations 
undertaken  by  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  inCouncil,  against  thePindarrees, 
were  dictated  by  the  strictest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  self-defence;  and  that  in 
the  extended  hostilities  which  follow¬ 
ed  upon  those  operations,  the  Mah- 
ratta  Princes  were,  in  every  instance, 
the  aggressors.  Under  the  provident 
and  skilful  superintendence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  campaign 
was  marked,  in  every  point,  by  bril¬ 
liant  achievements  and  successes  ; 
and  his  Majesty’s  forces,  and  those 
of  the  East  India  Company  (Native 


as  well  as  Europaao)  rivalled  each 
other  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of 
the  British  arms. 

**  The  Prince  Regent  has  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  being  able  to  in¬ 
form 'you,  that  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  are 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

**  The  favourable  change  which 
has  so  rapidly  taken  place  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  circumstances  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  affords  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  solidity  of  its  resources.  ' 

**  To  cultivate  and  improve  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  present  situation  will 
be  the  object  of  your'  deliberations  ; 
and  his  Royal  Highness  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  assure  you  of  his  dispo¬ 
sition  to  concur  and  co-operate  in 
whatever  may  be  best  calculated  to 
secure  to  his  Majesty’s  subjects  the 
full  benefits  of  that  state  of  peace 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
has  been  so  happily  re-established 
throughout  Europe.*’ 

The  address  wnichl  as  usual,  was 
a  mere  echo  of  the  speech,  was  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Lord  Saltoun,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr 
Brownlow  and  Mr  W.  Peel.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick,  after  having  ex- 
rcssed  his  incompetence  to  the  task 
e  had  undertaken,  and  claimed  their 
Lordships’  indulgence,  alluded  to  the 
continued  indisposition  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  and  thei)  directed  their  attention 
to  the  demise  of  the  late  Queen, 
whose  domestic  virtues,  exemplary 
conduct,  and  affectionate  regard  to 
our  aged  monarch,  had  made  her  an 
object  of  love  and  admiration  to  the 
country,  and  which  called  more  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  House  to  condole 
with  his  Royal  Highness  on  this  me¬ 
lancholy  occasion.  He  next  allud¬ 
ed  to  the  other  points  adverted  to 
in  the  speech,  and  observed,  that 
on  whichever  side  their  Lordships 
might  turn  their  attention,  whe- 
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iher  foreign  or  domestic,  tbe  whole 
scene  presented  a  most  cheer* 
ioa  prospect.  The  treaty  which 
hM  been  concluded  at  Aix-Ia-Cha* 
pelle  between  the  Allied  Powers, 
nad  ensured  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
all  Europe.  The  allied  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  France,  ana  every 
circumstance  connected  with  this 
most  important  treaty  was  an  argu-^ 
ment  in  favour  of  a  drm  and  substan¬ 
tial  peace.  By  the  decisive  conduct 
of  the  Governor  of  the  British  pos* 
sessions  in  India,  nothing  was  now 
to  be  feared  in  that  quarter.  The 
British  force  bad  turned  its  arms 
against  the  aggressors,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  the  overthrow  of  the  daring 
enemy.  By  the  commercial  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  with  A* 
merica,  the  union  with  that  country 
had  been  more  than  ever  closely  ce* 
roented,  and  on  every  side  subjects 
of  congratulation  presented  them* 
selves.  While  tbe  British  commerce 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  there 
was  every  prospect  of  continued 
prosperity:,  and  while  the  revenue 
had  increased,  the  national  expen* 
diture  had  greatly  decreased. 

In  seconding  the  address,  Lord 
Saltoun  went  over,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  same  topics  with  the  noble 
mover,  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
state  of  aflairs  both  in  Europe,  A* 
merica,  and  India.  In  fact,  no  de* 
bateable  positions  had  been  intro* 
duced  into  the  speech  delivered  in 
the  name  of  the  Regent,  which  con* 
tained,  as  our  readers  will  perceive, 
nothing  but  a  bare  recital  of  facts  re¬ 
lative  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
relations,  all  of  them  of  the  most  ani¬ 
mating  description,  and  so  perfectly 
inexpugnable,  that  no  amendment 
was  moved  in  either  House  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

Accordingly  the  Marquis  of  Lans* 
down  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  address. 
In  giving  a  general  concurrence,  he, 


however,  regarded  himself  as  bound 
at  tbe  tame  time  to  state  a  few  consi¬ 
derations  which  tbe  communication 
from  the  throne  presented  to  bis 
mind,  not  as  objections  to  the  motion 
now  made,  but  as  having  reference 
to  topics  which  had  been  omitted. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  our  re¬ 
lations  with  at  least  one  great  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  alliance  appeared  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  be  such  as  were  favourable 
to  tranquillity  ;  but  what  he  chiefly 
relied  upon  ror  the  continuance  of 
that  blessing  was  the  state  of  France. 
He  therefore  most  sincerely  concur¬ 
red  in  all  that  was  stated  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  relative  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  French  territory.  He  rejoiced 
to  see  France  restored  to  her  proper 
rank  in  tbe  system  of  Europe,  and 
was  happy  to  find  that  the  principle 
of  rendering  her  a  member  of  the 
great  European  confederacy  was  a* 
dopted.  It  was  also  with  much 
leasure  that  he  perceived  what  had 
een  done  by  treaty,  well  seconded 
in  France  by  the  adoption  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  internal  policy  best  calculated 
to  give  popularity  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  wiselysought  its  preser¬ 
vation  and  security  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  those  free  institutions  on 
which  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  must  ultimately  de¬ 
pend.  For  these  reasons  he  relied, 
for  the  continuance  of  peace,  far 
more  on  the  stateof  France  itself  than 
on  the  relations  subsisting  between 
this  and  other  countries.  Having 
said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapellc, 
•he  could  not  dismiss  the  subject 
without  adverting  to  another  point 
of  great  importance  connected  with 
these  ne^ociations,  viz.  the  Slave 
Trade.  This  subject  was  one  which 
must  have  occupied  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministers  assembled  nl 
the  Congress  :  it  was  one  which  liis 
Majesty’s  Ministers  would  not  (ail 
to  urge  on  the  attention  of  that  as- 
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•emblv ;  but  the  silence  of  the  speech 
too  plainly  indicated  that  the  result 
had  not  been  successful.  The  state 
the  revenue  formed  another  topic 
of  the  message ;  and  vhat  was  said 
on  that  subject  afforded  him  satisfac* 
tion.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
state  of  things  which  he  anticipated 
last  year  was  realized,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  revival  of  commerce  and 
industry,  which  was  necessarily  ac* 
companied  by  an  improvement  of 
the  revenue.  Whether  the  effects 
of  the  revival  of  trade  had  as  yet 
reached  those  to  whom  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  itshouidextend, 
namely,  the  labouring  and  agricul* 
tural  masses,  was  still  doubtful.  In 
the  mean  time,  while  admitting  the 
advantage  which  the  prospect  of  an 
improving  revenue  afforded,  he  must 
remind  their  Lordships,  that  the 
prospect  was  by  no  means  such  as  to 
relieve  them  from  anxiety  respecting 
the  state  of  the  finances,  or  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  relax  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  to  a  more  economical 
scale.  The  improvement  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  as  compared  with 
former  years,  had  been  stated  at 
L.  8,000,000;  but  the  acUial  surplus 
was  only  between  L.  ^00,000  and 
L.  300,000,  and  that  was  more  than 
absorbed  by  preceding  deficiencies. 
Even  calculating  the  improvement 
of  the  revenue  to  its  fullest  extent. 
It  would  not  exceed  53  or  at  most 
L.54,000,000,  while  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  L.68,000,000.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  improvement 
which  now  formed  a  subject  for  their 
Lordships*  congratulation,  there 
would  remain  a  deficiency  of 
L.  14,000,000.  As  to  what  might 
be  done  in  the  way  of  reduction,  he 
could  at  present  form  no  certain  o- 
pinion ;  but  he  did  not  anticipate 
that  ministers  would  carry  it  beyond 
L.  4,000,000. 


Having  now  noticed  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  principal  topics  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  speech,  he  had  to  re¬ 
gret  that  it  communicated  nothing 
on  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  improvement  of  the  revenue; 
he  meant  the  state  of  the  currency. 
He  said  this  was  a  subject  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  increase 
of  revenue,  inasmuch  as  tne  basis  of 
a  system  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  actual  state  of  the  super¬ 
structure  raised  upon  iL  The  state 
of  the  currency,  their  Lordships 
would  recollect,  was  not  a  financial 
question  of  an  ordinary  kind.  It 
went  to  the  foundation  of  all  pro-, 
perty:  it  embraced  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  safety  of  all  classes ;  and 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Bank 
Directors  themselves,  as  well  as  of 
any  other  individuals  in  the  country, 
that  a  prompt  decision  should  be  a- 
dopted.  It  was  full  time  to  come 
to  a  determination  on  this  subject. 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  intention  of 
Ministers  to  propose  to  go  on  with 
the  system  i  It  was  also  to  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  whenever  their  Lord- 
ships  directed  their  attention  to  this 
system,  they  would  have  also  to  take 
a  view  of  that  severe  and  dreadful 
penal  cq^,  by  which  the  system  of 
paper  currency,  if  it  longer  existed, 
must  be  upheld.  Upon  the  question 
of  expediency  of  continuing  the  pre¬ 
sent  currency,  would  depend  that  of 
maintaining  in  force  laws  which  hu¬ 
manity  and  the  opinion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  condemned.  He  knew 
it  might  be  said,  that  there  would 
be  time  enough  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  these  subjects,  and  that 
the  Bank  Restriction  Act  would  not 
expire  for  some  months.  If  it  was 
the  intention  of  Ministers  to  allow 
the  act  to  expire,  the  sooner  that 
intention  was  known  the  better.  The 
same  observation  applied  to  the  op* 
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poute  alternative ;  for  it  was  of  all 
things  most  important,  that  the 
state  of  doubt  which  at  present  pro* 
vailed  should  be  removea.  He  could 
not  sit  down  without  adverting  to 
the  reference  made  in  the  speech 
and  the  address  to  the  relations  sub* 
sisting  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  He 
learned  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
the  treaty  with  these  states  had  been 
renewed;  but  in  noticing  this  topic 
at  all,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recoN 
lect  transactions  which  had  lately 
occurred,  in  the  course  of  certain 
military  operations  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  trans¬ 
actions  were  of  a  nature  to  produce 
no  slight  sensation  in  this  country, 
as  they  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  two  individuals  who  were 
British  subjects.  He  alluded  to 
transactions  which  had  taken  plaoe 
in  the  course  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians 
within  the  Spanish  settlements.  Un¬ 
til,  however,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  avowed  or  attempt¬ 
ed  to  justify  these  transactions,  he 
should  withhold  any  positive  opi¬ 
nion.  The  principle  on  which  that 
court-martial  proceeded,  if  consist¬ 
ent  with  military  law,  was  one  which 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  such  a  government  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  There  might  be 
a  pretence  for  applying  such  a  law  to 
Ambrister,  who  was  taken  with  arms 
in  his  hands ;  but  with  regard  to 
Arbuthnot,  there  appeared  no  pre¬ 
text  whatever.  He  had  no  doubt, 
however,  that  a  distinct  explanation 
would  be  received  from  the  United 
States,  as  the  nature  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  was  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  and  free  institutions  of  that 
Government.  With  respect  to  the 
war  in  India,  as  far  as  he  could  at 
present  form  an  opinion,  it  appeared 
not  to  have  been  undertaken  from  a 


spirit  of  conquest,  but  in  resistance 
to  aggression ;  and  the  manner  in 
whitm  it  had  been  conducted  and 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  was  hap- 

Ev  to  acknowledge,  did  honour  to 
IS  Maj^ty’s  arms. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  followed  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown ;  and  after 
complimenting  his  Lordship  for  the 
liberal  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  speech  and  the  address,  and 
stating  the  desire  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  to  avoid  subjects  on  which 
a  difference  of  opinion  might  arise, 
proceeded  to  advert  to  the  different 
topics  which  had  been  brought  un¬ 
der  their  Lordships*  consideration. 
Among  these  topics  was  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  France  by  the  allied  troops, 
a  measure  on  which  the  Noble  Mar^ 
quis  looked  with  approbation.  He 
artook,  he  said,  in  the  feelings  which 
ad  been  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the 
allied  troops.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  desirable  that  France  should  of¬ 
fer  no  grounds  on  which  the  military 
occupation  of  her  territory  could  be 
any  longer  enforced.  Jt  was  stipu¬ 
lated  by  treaty,  that  that  military 
occupation  should  cease  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  if  circumstances  were 
such  at  that  period  as  to  render  a 
continuance  of  it  for  five  years  un- 
advisable,  when  it  was  stipulated 
that  at  all  events  it  should  be  at  an 
end.  By  the  most  speedy  termina¬ 
tion  of  it,  therefore,  the  allies  show¬ 
ed  that  it  was  not  their  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  so  long  as  they  might  have 
done,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
measure  appeared  to  them  origi¬ 
nally  one  of  necessity,  and  not  of 
choice.  From  the  time  that  the  mi¬ 
litary  occupation  of  France  was  de¬ 
termined  on,  he  had  always  looked 
forward  to  the  evacuation  as  a  mea« 
sure  which,  to  be  advantageous  and 
agreeable  to  that  country  itscll, 
must  appear  voluntary  anti  cordia) 
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on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  By  short* 
ening  toe  term,  such  a  result  was 
obtained.  The  Noble  Marquis,  in 
alluding  to  the  conduct  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  its  relations  with  the 
Allied  Powers,  in  other  respects, 
said  he  would  not  pronounce  an 
opinion,  and  he  (Lord  Liverpool) 
approved  of  his  forbearance.  Fu¬ 
ture  opportunities  would  occur  in 
which  a  discussion  of  our  foreign 
policy  would,  with  more  propriety, 
and  with  fuller  information,  take 
place.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  felt, 
however,  bound  in  conscience  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  there 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  so  general  an  anxie¬ 
ty  prevailed  to  preserve  the  peace, 
when  the  causes  of  disturbance  were 
80  completely  removed,  when  na¬ 
tions  and  sovereigns  were  more  di¬ 
vested  of  ambition  and  tlie  love  of 
undue  influence,  and  when  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  repose  and  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  were  more  thorough¬ 
ly  acknowledged  or  acted  upon  over 
the  European  community.  The 
Noble  Marquis  had  done  the  Go¬ 
vernment  no  more  than  justice  in 
admitting  that  they  had  left  out  of 
the  speech  any  mention  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  regarding  the  slave-trade 
at  Congress,  from  no  desire  to  shun 
discussion,  but  from  an  opinion  that 
the  present  was  not  the  most  proper 
opportunity  for  entering  upon  it. 
He  (Lord  Liverpool)  felt  as  strong 
a  desire  as  any  man,  that  the  great 
work  of  the  Abolition  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  could  only  be  done  by  so  well-re¬ 
gulated  a  right  of  search  as  would 
effectually  prevent  the  traffic.  What 
had  been  done  at  Congress  on  this 
subject  would  be  laid  before  their 
Lordships  on  a  proper  opportunity. 
He  (Lord  Liverpool)  congratulated 
the  house  on  the  improvement  in 
the  revenue,  which  hud  been  pro¬ 


gressive,  and  which  had  taken  place 
principally  in  such  articles  as,  while 
they  contributed  to  the  necessities 
of  the  State,  afforded,  by  their  con¬ 
sumption,  the  means  of  estimating 
the  amelioration  of  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  people.  Into  such  details 
it  was  not  now  the  proper  time  to 
enter.  He  admitted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  administration  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  effect  such  reductions  in  the 
public  establishments  as  would  place 
the  country  on  a  solid  foundation  in 
point  of  revenue,  by  bringing  its  ex¬ 
penditure  within  its  income.  The 
reductions  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  peace  were  great  and  un¬ 
precedented;  the  question  of  our 
finances  was  one  that  ought  to  be 
looked  to  with  anxiety,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
our  revenue,  but  the  reduction  of 
our  expenditure.  In  alluding  to 
this  subject,  the  Noble  Marquis  had 
made  some  observations  on  our  cur¬ 
rency,  and  had  blamed  the  omission 
of  it  as  a  defect  in  the  speech.  Such 
subjects,  however,  were  generally 
left  to  the  spontaneous  conduct  of 
the  Ministry,  and  were  brought 
forward  and  supported  by  them 
at  the  opportunity  which  they 
judged  most  proper,  rather  than 
introduced  into  the  King’s  speech. 
The  Noble  Marquis  bad  expressed 
a  hope  that  this  session  would  not 
pass  away  without  a  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  cash* payments.  He 
himself  (Lord  Liverpool)  had  stated 
his  opinion  on  this  subject  last  ses¬ 
sion.  He  then  entertained  a  confi¬ 
dent  expectation,  that  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  contemplated  operations  in  fo¬ 
reign  loans,  our  currency  might 
have  been  restored ;  but  he  thought 
there  would  be  great  danger  in  re¬ 
turning  to  cash-payments  during  the 
progress  of  these  operations.  There 
was  anotlicr  difficulty  that  occurred 
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then,  and  whioh,  when  it  did  occor, 
would  always  have  its  influence — he 
meant  an  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchanges.  There  were  some  who 
maintained,  that  the  state  of  the  ex> 
changes  might  be  altered  by  the 
Bank,  and  a  favourable  one  created. 
Into  the  discussion  of  this  opinion  he 
would  not  now  enter,  nor  would  be 
deny  its  justice  :  but  he  would  say, 
that  if  attempted  under  such  circum* 
stances,  it  might  produce  much  em¬ 
barrassment  and  distress.  The  Noble 
Marquis  bad  alluded  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  our  countrymen,  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister ;  and  the  nation  was 
aware,  from  the  public  prints,  of  the 
^cumstances  in  which  that  execu¬ 
tion  took  place.  When  the  proper 
period  arrived  for  discussing  this 
subject,  be  would  enter  into  the  full¬ 
est  explanations.  At  present  he 
felt  the  impropriety  of  producing  de¬ 
tails  which  could  not  be  deliberately 
examined.  To  quiet  the  minds  of 
their  Lordships,  however,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  state,  that  the  execution 
took  place  without  the  authority  of 
the  American  Government,  that  the 
act  was  done  without  their  consent, 
and  even  without  their  knowledge. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  professed 
he  could  not  feel  the  extreme  satis¬ 
faction  proposed  to  be  expressed  in 
the  address,  at  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  country.  There  had  not,  in 
his  opinion,  been  such  pains  taken 
to  reduce  our  expenditure  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  Government  to  have  ta¬ 
ken.  We  had  now  L. 30,000,000  of 
taxes,  without  including  those  war 
taxes  which  had  been  rendered  per¬ 
manent.  How  was  it  possible  to 
intagine  the  continuuice  of  such  a 
load  of  taxation  during  peace  i  In 
the  course  of  the  American  war,  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  had  been  laid  on  to  the 
amount  of  L.  5,000,000 ;  but  so  far 
were  the  ministers  or  the  parliament 
of  that  time  from  considering  such  an 


increase  of  the  public  burdens  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  most  rigid 
inquiries  were  instituted  by  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  house  into  the  necessity 
and  expediency  of  such  an  increase. 
There  was  another  thing,  which  the 
Noble  Lord  said  he  must  also  ob¬ 
serve.  The  commerce  of  England 
cannot  increase,  without  causing  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  other  nations.  The  speech 
did,  it  was  true,  mention  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  a  commercial  trea^  be¬ 
tween  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  and  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica;  but  it  was  not  mentioned^ 
that  in  the  treaty  made  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  was  hereafter  to  be 
submitted  to  their  Lordships,  any 
commercial  arrangement  whatsoever 
had  been  made  with  our  Allies  on  the 
Continent.  This  was  a  circumstance 
which  he  could  not  help  depreca¬ 
ting  ;  for  no  commercial  treaty  could 
be  made  between  two  nations  which 
would  not  prove  beneflcial  to  both 
the  parties  interested  in  it.  The 
consideration  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  naturally  led  him  to  another 
subject  intimately  connected  with 
it— -he  meant  the  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  He  recollected  submitting 
to  the  house  the  propriety  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  it  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  renew  such 
a  motion  in  the  present.  He  recol¬ 
lected  also,  that  the  Noble  Lord  op- 

Eosite  had  then  said,  that  the  BaM 
Restriction  Act  would  expire  on  the 
5th  of  July,  and  had  held  out  expec¬ 
tations  to  the  house  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  he  was  serious  in  making 
such  a  promise.  He  had  always  been 
of  opinion  that  the  Restriction  Act 
could  not  expire  at  the  period  which 
was  then  stated.  He  was  not  singu¬ 
lar  in  this  opinion ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  supported  in  it  by  many  well- 
informed  men ;  neither  was  it  an  o- 
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Eir.ion  which  he  had  lately  adopted, 
ut  one  which  he  had  long  and  uni¬ 
formly  maintained  ;  because  he  was 
convinced,  that  until  some  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  present  Mint 
regulations,  it  was  quite  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  expiration  of  the  Restriction 
Act.  He  trusted  that  ministers  would 
not  give  the  to  such  a  question, 
by  meeting  it,  as  had  been  of  late 
too  muv^h  the  custom,  by  the  order 
of  the  day,  but  would  go  fully  and 
fairly  along  with  him  in  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  to  him  appeared 
of  the  highest  importance. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr 
Brownlow  and  Mr  W.  Peel  went  o- 
ver  nearly  the  same  grounds  with  the 
Noble  Lords  who  had  moved  and  se¬ 
conded  the  address  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  former,  after  pronoun¬ 
cing  a  very  animated  panegyric  on 
the  late  Queen,  and  the  6lial  affec¬ 
tion  displayed  to  his  royal  mother 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  who,  by  his 
anxious  and  unremitting  attentions, 
had  soothed  and  consoled  the  last 
moments  of  her  long  and  virtuous 
life,  alluded  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  territory  by  the  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  scrupulous  and  honour¬ 
able  adherence  ot  France  to  her  en¬ 
gagements,  and  the  consolidation  of 
&e  Government  of  his  most  Chris¬ 
tian  Majesty.  He  then  took  a  rapid 
review  of  our  great  successes  in  In¬ 
dia,  the  suppression  of  the  Pindar- 
rees,  and  the  check  given  to  their 
restless  and  perfidious  supporters, 
the  Mahratta  powers.  The  renewal 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  from  which  he  antici¬ 
pated  the  greatest  advantages,  next 
engaged  his  attention,  and  formed, 
he  said,  a  subject  of  general  congra¬ 
tulation.  He  adverted  to  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  finances  of  the 
country,  which  he  considered  an  evi¬ 
dent  sign  of  the  revival  of  commerce, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  country, 


exhausted  by  a  twenty-three  years* 
war :  and  stated  that  individual  and 
financial  pro^rity  were  naturally 
to  be  looked  for  as  the  consequence 
of  that  system  of  economy  and  re¬ 
trenchment  so  quickly  established, 
and  steadily  pursued,  after  our  ex¬ 
pensive  career  of  glory,  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  other 
war  establishments  of  the  country, 
in  every  respect  as  extensive  as  was 
consistent  with  domestic  security, 
and  the  military  occupation  of  our 
colonies.  Mr  W.  Peel  descanted  at 
considerable  length  on  the  same  to¬ 
pics,  and  followed  nearly  the  same 
course  of  observation  on  the  prospects 
of  the  country,  and  the  bearings  of 
its  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

The  remarks  of  these  honourable 
members  called  up  Mr  Macdonald, 
who  stated  that  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  the  address  in  answer,  with 
the  comments  that  had  been  made 
upon  both,  drew,  in  his  opinion,  an 
extravagant  and  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  House  had  been  told  that  some 
reductions  had  been,  and  were  to 
be  made  in  the  nav^  and  army. 
Those  reductions,  which  some  time 
ago  were  said  to  be  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable,  were  now  alluded  to  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  necessary  economy,  but 
which,  he  should  contend,  if  not 
made,  and  made  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  the  present  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  this  country,  would  render 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  deserving  of 
impeachment.  He  was,  however, 
always  glad  to  hear  any  mention  bf 
a  disposition  to  economy  come  from 
the  other  side.  It  showed  at  least 
some  respect  to  the  principle ;  but 
he  would  rather,  instead  of  those 
general  and  sweeping  promises  of 
retrenchment,  hear  some  particular 
mention  of  what  had  actually  been 
done,  or  what  it  was  really  meant  to 
do.  It  looked  like  sincerity  when. 
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After  the  promise,  some  detail  was 
gone  into:  for  instance,  he  should 
wish  to  hear  of  some  improved  mo> 
dification  in  the  collection  of  taxes, 
of  some  retrenchnoent  ef  that  vast 
sum  absorbed  by  it  of  four  millions 
and  a  half  yearly,  which  was  about 
half  of  their  total  amount  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  The 
speech  had  talked  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  great  increase  of  the  revenue. 
He  did  not  mean  to  lessen  any  fa- 
vourable  impression  which  that 
might  make.  It  was  well  to  hear, 
that  this  year  there  was  more  paid 
into  the  public  treasury  than  in  the 
preceding;  but  it  would  be  much 
better  to  learn,  that  there  was  less 
paid  out  of  it.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  to  know,  that 
in  proportion  as  our  resources  in- 
creasea,  the  disposition  of  ministers 
to  use  them  economically  increased 
also— to  know  that  reductions  and 
retrenchments  were  the  result,  not 
of  compulsion,  but  of  inclination. 
After  what  he  saw  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  however,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  very 
many  important  facts  which  the 
speech  had  omitted,  as  well  as  the 
few  which  it  embraced,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  such  ample  ground 
for  congratulation  as  the  address  set 
forth ;  and  the  house  could  not  be 
too  guarded  in  their  reception  of 
these  very  pleasing  accounts  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  might  be  true,  that  the  public 
revenue  was  last  year  greater  by 
three  millions  and.  a  half  than  in  the 
previous  one;  but  it  was  equally 
true,  that  it  was  less  by  two  millions 
and  a  half  than  that  of  the  year 
1803 ;  and  even  with  a  sinking  fund 
of  fifteen  millions  of  nominal  amount, 
there  would  still  be  a  deficiency  to 
be  provided  for.  But  admitting  the 
prospect  to  be  favourable,  yet,  while 
ns  saw  it  accompanied  with  such 


evils  as  existed  in  the  still  depressed 
state  of  some  branches  of  our  ma<' 
nufacture,  while  he  witnessed  such 
a  dreadful  increase  of  crime  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  such  a 
consequent  overflow  in  the  gaols, 
whilst  he  perceived  what  he  might 
call  a  legitimation  of  pauperism, 
and  the  misery  which  it  produced  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  ministers  might 
find  something  better  to  do  than 
congratulating  the  house  and  each 
other  on  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  address  had  spoken  of  the 
**  intimate”  onion  which  subsisted 
between  this  country  and  its  allies ; 
but  the  word  was  too  amatory  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
British  public.  They  looked  for 
that  substantial  kind  of  profession 
which,  without  treating  of  the  in¬ 
timacy  which  subsisted  between  this 
country  and  the  other  powers,  might 
lead  them  to  expect  some  substan¬ 
tial  benefit  to  them,  something  like 
real  and  radical  economy  and  re¬ 
trenchment  in  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  and  for  the  **  intimacy”  with 
foreign  powers,  they  wished  it  to  be 
of  that  kind  which  would  extend 
equal  justice  to  all,  whether  they 
were  strong  or  weak.  He  might  be 
disposed  to  inquire,  whether,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  interests  of  that  chaos 
of  minor  states,  whose  complication 
seemed  to  deprecate  discussion,  a 
whole  people  had  not  been  suffered 
to  be  anninilated  by  those  high  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion  and  justice  i  He 
might  ask,  whether  a  member  of 
that  Holy  Association  —  the  head 
of  a  Christian  country,  and  a  Most 
Christian  King — had  not  evaded  the 
execution  of  tMt  principle  in  which 
almost  every  power  in  Europe  concur¬ 
red — that  the  traffic  in  human  flesh 
should  cease?  Whether  he  had  had 
the  decency  to  take  those  measures 
for  its  effectual  abolition,  or  to  disa- 
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vovr  and  put  an  end  to  those  prac* 
tices  by  which  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object  had  been  evaded? 
Whether  Louis  dix-huit  had  done 
that  in  France  which  Spain  herself 
under  Ferdinand  himself  had  been 
brought  or  bought  to  consent  to  i 
Looking  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
admitted  law  on  the  subject  was  suf* 
fered  to  be  evaded  by  France,  he  con* 
ceived  that  as  long  as  that  evasion  con¬ 
tinued,  it  ought  to  be  warmly  taken 
up  by  this  country ;  and  therefore, 
that  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  would  by  no  means 
have  been  discreditable  to  that  state 
document.  Another  omission  which 
he  could  not  but  regret,  was  that  of  not 
noticing  the  commission  for  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  abuse  of  public  charities. 
He  had  called  it  a  commission  for 
inquiring  into  the  abuses,  but  he  did 
not  know  whether  it  deserved  that 
name ;  for  it  was  not  that  which  bad 
been  originally  called  for.  It  was 
not  that  which  circumstances  had  re¬ 
quired,  or  the  nation  desired;  but 
that  kind  of  thing  which  the  minis¬ 
ters  had  conceded.  He  would  not, 
however,  go  into  the  subject  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  for  he  knew,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  session  it  would  be  fully 
brought  before  the  house  by  his  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr 
Brougham.)  Mr  Macdonald  then 
went  over  a  great  variety  of  to¬ 
pics,  such  as  the  omission  of  Mr 
Brougham’s  name  in  the  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  alleged 
abuses  of  charitable  endowments, 
the  state  of  the  currency,  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  claims,  the  legal  reforms  pro¬ 
jected  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the 
alleged  delegation,  in  some  instances, 
of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  by  the 
Crown  to  its  Ministers, '  besides  a 
variety  of  subordinate  matters  got 
up  apparently  merely  to  show  some¬ 
thing  like  a  front  of  war. 

The  speech  of  the  honourable 
member  was  answered  by  Mr  Sin¬ 
clair,  who  observed,  that  the  ad* 


dress  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  bouse  did  not  involve  an  unlimiu 
ed -approbation  of  the  conduct  i of 
Government,  or  support  jof  those 
measures  which  it  might  have  in. 
contemplation.  It  was  couched  in 
language  which  he  thought  must  be 
acceptable  to  every  good  subject  and 
well-wisher  of  bis  country.  It  was 
framed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  throne  with  a  loval  a^ 
unanimous  feeling ;  but  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  taken  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  it  presented,  of  ar¬ 
raigning,  with  the  utmost  severity, 
not  only  every  past  but  every  anti¬ 
cipated  measure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  surprised  that  with  so 
many  and  such  strong  objections  to 
those  measures,  his  honourable  re¬ 
lation  had  not  thought  it  right  to 
embody  them  in  the  shape  of  an 
amendment.  The  speech  of  ; his 
honourable  friend  was  calculated  to 
draw  the  bouse  into  a  labyrinth  of 
discussion,  involving  a  variety  of 
questions,  each  of  which  required  to 
be  solemnly  and  separately  investi¬ 
gated.  It  was  too  much  the  custom 
with  the  party  hostile  to  Ministers, 
to  represent  their  removal  from  of- 
fice  as  the  hrst  thing  necessary,  and 
to  join  in  indiscriminate  opposition 
of  every  measure  they  brought  for¬ 
ward.  It  did  not  appear  to  iHm  to 
be  the  best  way  of  benefiting  the 
country,  continually  to  harass  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  tlie  atnluous 
and  diilicult  task  of  administering  its 
affairs ;  as  if,  because  the  Crown 
could  do  no  wrong,  it  was  an  equally 
just  proposition,  that  Ministers  could 
do  nothing  which  was  right.  ,Sucb 
a  doctrine,  he  apprehended,  had  as 
strong  a  tendency  to  create  unfound¬ 
ed  discontent,  as  ihoi  libels  with 
which  the  press  unremittingly  teem¬ 
ed  had  to  pervert  the  morals  and  un¬ 
derstandings  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society. 

The  address  was  agreed  to,  in  both 
Houses,  nemine  contradicente. 
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PUBUC  UiWA^Y, 

DETPO.T,  MiCH. 
CHAPTER  II. 

WINDSOR  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Custody  of  the  King's  person,  vested  by  bill  in  the  Duke  of  York. — Message 
from  the  Prince  Regent -—Windsor  Establishment. — Eductions  proposed  in 
consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Queen.— Lord  Castlereagh  moves  for  a 
Committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. — 
Debate  on  the  Report  <f  the  Committee. — Resolutions  founded  on  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee. — Sir  A.  Hope's  motion  for  continuing  the  six 
equerries. — The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 


Thk  death  of  the  Queen  having 
rendered  it  neccssair  to  enter  into 
new  arrangements  for  the  custody 
of  the  King’s  person,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
a  bill  for  vesting  this  important  trust 
in  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  principle  this  bill  coin¬ 
cided  with  that  which  had,  eight 
years  a^o,  been  laid  down  by  their 
Lordships  when*  called  upon  to 
make  a  similar  provision,  viz.  that 
the  care  of  his  Majesty’s  person 
should  be  entrusted  to  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  that  thatindividual  should 
not  be  the  person  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  At  the  same 
time,  although  the  trust  proposed 
to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  his 
Royal  Highness  was,  as  heretofore, 
undivided,  the  bill  made  provision, 
that  the  management  of  that  trust 
should,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen, 
be  subject  to  the  advice  of  a  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  it  farther  decreed  the  re¬ 
appointment  of  the  Council  which 
had  acted  under  the  former  bill.  In 
introducing  this  bill  Lord  Liverpool 
VOL.  XII.  PART  I. 


stated  his  conviction  that,  if  personal 
feelings  were  to  have  any  weight  in 
facilitating  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not,  an  additional  mo¬ 
tive  might  be  assigned  for  the  mode 
of  conferring  this  important  office ; 
and  that  was,  that  if  his  Majesty 
were  in  a  condition  to  inform  them 
in  whose  hands  he  would  desire  this 
trust  to  be  placed,  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  assign  it  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  individual  named  in  the  bill. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
Lord  Holland,  although  he  express¬ 
ed  his  willingness  to  recognise  the 
principle  adopted  by  Parliament, 
that  the  custody  of  the  King’s  per¬ 
son  should  be  separated  from  we  exe¬ 
cutive  government,  still  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  state  that  the  bill  in¬ 
volved  another  principle,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  xmperium  in  imperio, 
by  investing  the  custos  persona  with 
an  extensive  patronage,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  require  dome  expla¬ 
nation.  To  this  Lord  Liverpool  an¬ 
swered,  that  the  question  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  establishment  was  not  at 
.  a 
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reient  before  their  Lordships ;  but 
e  had  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  it 
was  under  consideration,  and  would 
soon  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
proposition  in  another  place.  Reduc* 
tions  were  certainly  contemplated, 
and  the  proposition  which  was  to  be 
submitted  would  be  founded  on  the 
principle  of  reduction  ;  but  as  to  the 
details  of  that  reduction,  they  had  no 
connection  whaterer  with  the  present 
bill,  which  went  simply  to  provide 
for  the  proper  custody  of  the  King's 
person.  Lord  Holland  could  not  a* 
gree  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
still  held  that  the  question,  whether 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  Windsor 
establishment  ought  to  be  vested  in 
the  individual  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  King's  person  had  been  assign* 
ed,  should  still  remain  open  for 
consideration  ;  and  that  it  was  irre¬ 
gular,  before  their  Lordships  were 
informed  what  the  nature  or  the  es¬ 
tablishment  was  to  be,  to  determine 
that,  great  or  small,  the  whole  pa¬ 
tronage  should  be  vested  in  one  in¬ 
dividual.  This,  however,  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool  maintained  to  be  an  erro¬ 
neous  view  of  the  subject;  as  the 
establishment  could  not  in  any  case 
extend  beyond  that  which  was  al¬ 
ready  in  existence,  and  if  the  Noble 
Lord  had  no  objection  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  named  in  the  bill  having  a 
certain  patronage,  he  already  knew 
the  utmost  extent  to  which  that  pa¬ 
tronage  could  be  carried. 

When  the  House  had  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  a  Committee  on  the  bill. 
Lord  Holland  re-urged,  at  consider¬ 
able  length  his  former  objections, 
and  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
clause  giving  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ment  and  removal  to  the  Duke  of 
York  be  left  out,  with  the  view  of 
its  being  introduced  in  another  bill, 
fixing  the  extent  of  the  Windsor  es¬ 
tablishment.  This  motion  being  put 
and  negatived,  and  the  Marquis  of 


Camden  appointed  to  supply  the  va¬ 
cancy  in  tne  Council,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  El- 
lenborough,  the  bill,  with  its  amend¬ 
ments,  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to 
be  reported. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  Lord 
Castlereagh  brought  down  to  the 
Commons  a  message  from  the  Prince 
Regent,  which  the  speaker  read,  to 
the  followii^  effect : — 

G.  P.  R. — His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  acting  for  and 
on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  is  gracious¬ 
ly  pleased  to  announce  to  your 
honourable  house,  that  the  L.  58,000, 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  establishment,  and  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  having,  by  the  lamented 
demise  of  the  Queen,  become  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  general  services  ot  the 
civil  list,  the  Prince  Regent  places 
this  sum  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  at  the  same  time  he  submits 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  claipis  of  several 
persons,  which  he  leaves  to  the 
justice  and  liberality  of  Parliament ; 
these  claims  are  founded  on  the 
services  of  persons  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  her  Majesty's  depart¬ 
ment:  and  the  House  will  not  fail 
to  grant  them  such  allowances  as 
are  usual  on  occasions  of  similar  af¬ 
fliction." 

An  address  of  thanks  to  the  Prince 
Regent  for  his  gracious  communica¬ 
tion  having  been  moved,  and  agreed 
to.  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  and  stated, 
that  the  House  having  already  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  throne  their  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  her  Majesty,  were  now 
to  take  into  their  consideration  the 
measures  which  necessarily  grew 
out  of  that  severe  loss.  The  mea¬ 
sures  which  appeared  to  arise  from 
that  lamented  event  were  of  two 
kinds :  the  first  regarded  the  care  of 
his  Majesty's  person ;  the  second 
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was  an  inquiry  whether  any  changes 
had  become  necessary  in  the  Wind* 
Bor  establishment.  As  to  the  first, 
they  knew  that  a  bill  had  been 
brought  into  that  House  from  the 
LorcU,  and  that  it  had  been  laid  on 
their  table  for  the  second  reading, 
confiding  the  sacred  trust  of  taking 
care  of  Uie  Royal  person,  according 
to  the  principles  recognised  in  1812. 
The  second  branch  naturally  required 
more  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  The  subject  was  brought  be* 
fore  them  in  two  points  of  view :  first. 
The  income  granted  to  the  Queen  in 
1812,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  Royal  message;  and,  second.  The 
L.  100,000  granted  to  the  King  for 
life  for  his  establishment.  It  was 
his  view  on  the  subject,  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.  But  as  there  were 
many  details  in  the  subject,  and  as 
the  House  should  have  information 
as  to  all  those  details,  he  would  that 
night  move  for  a  Committee  to  be 
appointed  as  former  Committees  had 
been  appointed.  The  business  of 
this  Committee  would  be  to  report 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  votes, 
what  the  nature  of  the  proceedings, 
to  come  before  the  House.  He  had 
to  ask  no  new  grant  to  the  Crown, 
whatever  might  be  the  report  of  the 
Committee.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  the  more  gratifying  task  of  ap¬ 
plying  for  power  to  make  reductions 
of  former  grants,  and  power  to  make 
those  reductions  available  to  general 
purposes.  It  was,  therefore,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  of¬ 
fer  to  the  House  the  L.  100,000 
granted  to  his  Majesty  for  life,  the 
savings  in  which  were  accounted  for 
and  applicable  to  general  purposes  ; 
and  the  L.  58,000  granted  to  the 
Queen,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
it  available  for  the  revenue.  In  their 
proceedings  on  this  occasion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  precedent,  as  far  as  precedent 
could  be  found  to  direct,  they  had 


adopted  for  their  guide  the  opinion 
of  Parliament.  Acting  upon  those 
rules,  they  now  placed,  by  order  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  the  L.  100,000, 
and  the  L.  58,000,  at  the  dispo^  of 
the  House.  The  entire  sum,  then, 
to  be  disposed  of  was  L.  158,000. 
In  order  to  make  the  subject  ^uite 
intelligible,  it  might  be  fit  to  divide 
it  into  two  bran^es ;  the  first  re¬ 
spected  the  Windsor  establishment, 
to  which  L.  100,000  bad  hitherto 
been  devoted,  and  the  second  the 
income  of  her  late  Majesty,  amount¬ 
ing  to  L.58,0i)0.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  House  would,  no  doubt, 
be  aware  that  L.  10,000  had  been 
allowed  to  the  Queen  for  certain  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenses,  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  cuttos  would  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  incurring,  which,  there¬ 
fore,  It  would  be  proper  to  continue 
to  the  Duke  of  York;  his  Royal 
Highness  would  be  intrusted  with 
considerable  powers,  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  those  under  him 
fully  discharged  their  duties,  his 
presence,  at  a  distance  from  bis  re¬ 
sidence,  would  often  be  necessary. 
In  short,  every  reason  that  had  in¬ 
duced  Parliament  to  grant  that  sum 
to  the  Queen,  operated  to  warrant 
the  House  in  giving  it  also  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Upon  the  whole 
sum  of  L.  158,000,  the  amount  saved 
to  the  publie  was  L.  108,000 :  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  such  charges  as 
the  House  might  enable  the  Prince 
Regent  to  incur,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  servants  of  her 
late  Majesty  who  had  been  thrown 
out  of  employment :  those  allow¬ 
ances  would  not  exceed  L.  25,000, 
so  that  the  entire  amount  of  reduc¬ 
tion  at  present  would  be  L.  88,000 ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  annuities  to  the 
ancient  domestics  had  fallen  in,  it 
would  ascend  to  L.  108,000.  With 
respect  to  the  L.  100,000  hitherto 
allowed  for  the  Windsor  establish¬ 
ment,  that  would  in  future  be  re- 
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duced  to  L.  50,000,  and  the  saving 
would  of  course  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  civil  list.  During  the 
life  of  the  Queen,  any  question  of 
economy  relating  to  the  Windsor 
establishment,  merely  resolved  itself 
into  a  consideration  whether  a  few 
of  the  state  servants  should  be  re* 
moved ;  and  by  such  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  Parliament,  a  saving 
of  only  about  L.  6,000  could  have 
been  accomplished.  His  Lordship 
felt  that  some  explanation  was  due 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
why  he  was  prepared  now  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  -reduction  which  he  should 
have  opposed  at  any  earlier  period  ; 
^why  the  Windsor  establishment 
should  now  be  placed  upon  a  nar¬ 
rower  basis  than  at  the  time  when 
the  Regency  was  first  under  consi¬ 
deration,  and  when  the  hope  was 
indulged  that  his  Majesty,  by  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  would  be 
enabled,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
to  resume  the  reins  of  government. 
The  object  had  been  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  take  care,  that  should  his 
Majesty  fortunately  awake  from  his 
affliction,  he  might  find  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  individuals  and  by 
that  state  to  which  he  had  previous- 
ly  been  accustomed.  The  whole 
subject  was,  however,  now  open  to 
the  revision  of  Parliament,  whose 
duty  it  became  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  what  was  due  to  public  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  that  sacred  veneration 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire 
could  never  cease  to  feel  for  the 
person,  character,  and  government 
of  their  sovereign.  The  act  of  1812 
had  made  it  imperative  upon  the 
Queen  to  maintain  all  the  offices, 
both  at  Windsor  and  London ;  and 
in  case  of  vacancies,  to  fill  them  up. 
Tlie  question,  however,  now  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  a  different  point  of 
view,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed 
to  abolish  the  offices  of  Vice-Cham¬ 


berlain,  Master  of  the  Robes,  the 
four  Lords  and  the  four  Grooms  of 
the  Bedchamber,  whose  salaries  a- 
mounted  to  L.  5,993  per  annum. 
He  did  not  apprehend  that  it  would 
be  disftuted  that  it  was  fit  that  there 
sboulcl  be  an  individual  of  high  rank 
and  responsibility  at  Windsor  to  act 
under  the  directions  of  the  Duke  of 
York  as  custoi ;  he  therefore  had 
to  propose  the  continuance  of  the 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  who  had  so 
long  administered  the  household  du¬ 
ring  the  life  of  the  Queen :  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Stevenson  ought  also 
to  be  kept  up ;  and  the  six  Equer¬ 
ries,  the  oldest  servants  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  who  had  always  been  re¬ 
quired  at  Windsor,  ought  also  to  be 
preserved  round  the  person  of  their 
sovereign.  The  salaries  of  the  va¬ 
rious  attendants  amounted  to  17  or 
L.  18,000,  and  into  the  mode  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  L.  50,000  was 
expended,  it  was  not  necessary  nor 
fit  to  enter  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  the  various  details  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  before  the  Committee.  As 
to  the  L.  58,000,  the  income  of  her 
late  Majesty,  he  had  in  truth  no¬ 
thing  more  to  state  but  that  it  was  a 
saving  to  the  civil  list  which  the 
crown  might  at  its  pleasure  apply  to 
its  own  purposes.  In  truth  the 
Prince  Regent,  by  his  own  power, 
might  order  such  allowances  as  he 
thought  fit  to  the  late  Queen’s  do¬ 
mestics  ;  but  bis  Royal  Highness 
was  convinced  that  their  well-found¬ 
ed  claims  could  not  be  left  in  safer 
hands  than  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  was  however  a 
material  distinction'  in  the  prece¬ 
dents,  between  providing  for  the 
serv^its  of  a  Queen  consort  and  of  a 
King,  on  the  demise  of  either:  in 
the  former  case,  the  salaries  of  the 
various  domestics  had  been  uniform¬ 
ly  continued  for  their  lives,  but  in  the 
latter  case  ndsuch  indemnity  had  been 
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allowed,  nor  was  it  thought  necessary. 
On  this  account  his  lordship  did  not 
feel  authorised  to  propose  any  remu* 
Deration  to  such  of  the  king’s  domes* 
tics  whose  aid  was  not  now  required, 
fearing  that  it  might  be  drawn  into 
au  injurious  precedent :  but  as  they 
had  not  been  discharged  on  the  sue* 
cession  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  the 
house  might,  in  its  liberality,  take 
their  situation  into  its  view.  In  fact, 
it  was  entirely  and  solely  a  question 
for  the  house,  although  it  seemed  to 
derive  some  support  from  the  clause 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  1812,  respec¬ 
ting  the  privy-purse,  by  which  the 
custot  was  authorised  to  make  provi. 

.  sion  out  of  it  in  certain  cases.  The 
Queen  had  the  power  of  given  cer¬ 
tain  allowances  for  superannuation, 
and  this  would  afford  the  house  a 
precedent  for  continuing  the  same 
power  to  her  Majesty’s  successof. 
He  did  not  apprehend  that  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  should  prevail 
upon  this  point.  Further  eiFplanation 
at  present  his  lordship  held  need¬ 
less,  especially  as  he  should  wish  to 
interpose  a  Committee  before  he  call¬ 
ed  upon  the  House  to  deckle ;  be¬ 
fore  that  Committee  all  the  details 
might  be  minutely  examined.  Par¬ 
liament  was  not  called  upoo  to  make 
any  grant,  but  to  sanction  a  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  noble  Lord  submitted 
the  outline  of  the  arrangement  with 
the  utmost  confidence  on  the  libera¬ 
lity  and  justice  of  the  House,  and 
concludedby  stating,  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  niove,  that  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  Windsor  establishment 
be  referred  to  a  select  Committee, 
whom  he  should  name,  and  tlt^at  their 
report  should  l>e  submitted  to  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
He  then  read  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  proposed  as  that 
select  committee,  among  whom  were 
Mr  Tierney,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchcqiier,  Mr  Calcraft,  Mr  Brou¬ 
gham,  Mr  Bankes,  Lord  G.  Caven¬ 


dish,  Mr  W.  Lamb,  Sir  A.  Piggott, 
Mr  Wilberforce,  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr 
Littleton,  Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  and 
Mr  Wellesley  Pole, 

Mr  Tierney  was  glad  that  this 
question  was  brought  before  the  house 
in  so  satisfactory  a  manner— satisfao 
tory,  because  it  did  not  call  for  im¬ 
mediate  decision,  and  because  its 
final  issue  would  be  the  result  of  the 
most  diligent  and  minute  delibera¬ 
tion.  In  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the  subject  before  the  house,  the  No¬ 
ble  Lord  seemod  to  think  the  pro^ 
posed  reduction,  as  it  was  termed,  to 
be  a  voluntary  offer  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  He  (Mr 
Tierney, )  on  the  contrary,  viewed  it 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  lately  occur¬ 
red.  By  the  death  of  her  Majesty, 
a  great  part  of  the  Windsor  establish¬ 
ment  was  done  away  with,  and  the 
house  were  called  upon  to  see  at  what 
expense  thesubsequentarrangements 
in  that  department  could  be  made, for 
the  money  so  spared  to  the  country 
was  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
it  was  the  province  of  the  house,  and 
of  that  alone,  to  decide  how  it  was 
to  be  disposed  of.  The  house,  on 
looking  at  it,  should  consider  that  it 
was  a  sum  which  had  necessarily 
fallen  back  to  them ;  the  cause  for 
w’hich  it  had  been  granted  having 
ceased  to  exist.  In  considering  it, 
therefore,  he  should  first  look  to  the 
measure  of  economy,  and  inquire  a- 
bout  the  expense  after.  In  discus¬ 
sing  this  question  he  was  anxious  to 
treat  it  with  all  that  gravity  and  de¬ 
corum  which  its  nature  and  impor¬ 
tance  demanded,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  look  back  as  little  as  possible  to 
circumstances  which,  if  adverted  to, 
be  could  not  commend.  Rut  there 
was  one  sul^ect  of  past  truosactions 
which  be  could  not  possibly  omit  to 
notice  t  he  could  not  shut  out  from 
his  recollection  the  appointment  pf 
four  lords  and  four  grooms  of  the 
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bed-chamber,  by  the  very  individuals 
who  now  came  forward  to  say  they 
were  an  useless  burden  upon  the  pu¬ 
blic.  If  it  were  necessary,  then,  to 
have  those  attendants  upon  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  King,  why  give  them  up  at 
present,  fcr  the  same  cause  still  ex¬ 
isted  for  them  i  His  Majesty  was 
unfortunately  in  the  same  situation 
now  as  at  that  period.  But  if  not 
necessary,  why  continue  them  for  se¬ 
ven  years  ?  Here,  according  to  the 
present  avowal  of  ministers,  there 
was  a  sum  of  L.  42,000  lost.  When 
the  continuance  of  those  lords  and 
grooms  was  proposed  in  1812,  he  op¬ 
posed  them.  He  stated  the  expense 
as  too  great ;  but  great  or  small,  he 
contended  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
At  that  time  it  was  objected  to  him, 
that  his  opposition  was  invidious,  that 
the  attenaance  of  these  lords  and 
grooms  of  the  chamber  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  that  splendour  which 
should  attend  the  Royal  person,  and 
that  a  saving  by  dispensing  with  them 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  sacred  per¬ 
son  of  the  King  in  his  then  affliction  : 
but  how  did  the  case  stand  now  ? 
After  all  the  obloouy  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him  lor  his  objections— 
and  that  he  had  met  no  small  share 
of  it  no  man  could  deny — after  all 
that  had  been  said  about  tiis  motives 
in  that  opposition,  it  at  length  turn¬ 
ed  out  that  he  was  right,  and  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  ministers  wrong.  When,  in 
1812,  an  establishment  was  proposed 
for  the  Prince  Regent,  a  number  of 
lords  and  grooms  of  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber  were  of  course  to  be  provided, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  four 
lords  and  grooms  who  attended  the 
King  might  also  in  turn  attend  the 
Prince.  This  was  objected  to.  It 
was  said  that  they  were  old  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants  of  the  King,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
his  Majesty.  But  what  was  the  fact  i 
These  old  and  faithful  servants,  were 


sent  down  to  Windsor  to  make  room 
for  new  ones  ;  to  give  room  for  fresh 
patronage  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
establishment  for  the  Prince.  But 
he  would  dismiss  that  part  of  the 
question,  and  come  to  another.  With 
respect  to  the  sum  of  L.10,000  to  be 
given  to  the  Duke  of  York,  he  should 
say,  that  any  extra  expense  to  which 
his  Royal  Highness  might  be  put  in 
the  care  of  his  Majesty,  ought  most 
undoubtedly  to  be  defrayed  by  the 

Eublic,  be  the  sum  great  or  small ; 

ut  if  that  sum  be  necessary,  let  it 
be  shown  how  it  was  so, — let  the 
House  be  informed  what  that  sum 
was  for,  and  how  it  was  to  be  expend¬ 
ed.  In  1812,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  sum  of  L.  10,000  to  the  Queen, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de¬ 
clared  that  a  great  part  of  it  would 
go  to  make  good  certain  family  ex¬ 
penses  which  she  would  be  put  to. 
He  (Mr  Tierney)  was  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  too  much :  but  she 
had  it,  and  it  would  be  but  fair  to  ask 
how  it  had  been  applied,  and  what 
had  become  of  it.  He  was  disposed 
to  give  to  the  Duke  of  York  as  much 
as  to  the  Queen,  but  if  it  was  to  be 
given  for  the  care  of  the  King’s  per¬ 
son,  let  its  necessity  be  proved,  and 
he  had  no  objection.  He  would 
say,  show  me  that  this,  that,  or 
the  other  expense  could,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  contribute  to  his 
Majesty’s  comfort  or  convenience; 
that  it  could  serve  even  to  gratify 
that  caprice,  or  humour  any  puerile 
whim,  to  which  his  unfortunate  state 
rendered  him  subject ;  if  that  could 
be  made  out,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  his  Sovereign  not  only 
L.10,000,  but  L.500,000.  But  then, 
in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  which 
he  owed  the  public,  he  would  not 
consent  to  vote  a  single  shilling  which 
was  not  within  the  range  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  Let  the  Noble  Lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  lay  before  the  house,  not  mere- 
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ly  the  sums  which  were  said  to  be  re* 
paired,  but  something  like  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  what  they  were  for,  and 
then  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  come 
to  a  right  understanding ;  but  while 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  L.  100,000 
and  L.50,000  and  L.108,000,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  know  any  thing  far¬ 
ther  about  them  than  that  these  large 
sums  were  asked  for  purposes  not 
fully  explained.  There  was,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  sum  of  L.  50,000  which 
was  said  to  be  for  the  Windsor  esta¬ 
blishment:  now  that  was  the  very 
thing  he  wished  to  have  explained. 
His  Majesty,  it  was  too  well  known, 
was  incapable  of  even  ordinary  en¬ 
joyments.  He  could  not,  if  be  were 
rightly  informed,  speak  or  be  spoken 
to ;  and  indeed  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  which  were  taken  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  his  health,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  cure  of  his  malady,  render¬ 
ed  such  a  seclusion  from  every  thing 
like  conversation  absolutely  essential. 
His  regimen  was,  from  the  same 
cause,  so  very  plain,  that  the  tenth 
of  L.  50,000  would  be  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  it,  with  all 
the  necessary  forms  oi  attendance. 
Then  how  was  the  sum  of  L.  50,000 
to  be  expended  ?  But  who  were  to 
reside  at  Windsor  I  They  were  told, 
there  were  to  be  six  equerries.  What 
for  ?  What  use  could  they  be  ?  To 
give  a  bulletin  once  a  month  in  their 
turn ;  but  surely  that  could  not  require 
the  attendance  of  six  gentlemen, 
and  the  expense  of  supporting  their 
tables.  The  Noble  Lord  had  spoken 
of  the  privy  purse,  and  &aid  that  it 
was  the  private  property  of  the  King ; 
in  that,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  Majesty,  he  by  no 
means  agreed.  A  privy  purse  had 
been  granted  to  his  Majesty,  and  very 
properly  it  was  placed  at  his  entire 
disposal,  without  any  control.  It  had 
afterwards  been  increased  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  sum  of  L.60,000  a-year.  This 
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he  did  not  conceive  too  much.  It 
was  right  that  a  Sovereign  Prince 
should  possess  the  means,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  of  rewarding  those  whom 
he  conceived  to  have  a  personal  claim 
upon  his  bounty,  of  assisting  from 
his  own  private  income  decayed  no¬ 
blemen  and  families  of  distinction, 
and  of  performing  several  other  acts 
of  benevolence,  which  would  lose  all 
their  value  by  being  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  discussion  or  control. 
But  then  this  sum  was  granted,  not 
because  the  man  was  liked  more  or 
less,  but  because  he  was  a  Sovereign 
Prince,  and  in  no  other  capacity 
could  he  use  it.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  who  was 
acting  as  the  Sovereign  Prince  of 
this  country,  had  an  equal  sum  of 
L.  60,000  a-year  granted  to  him  in 
1812;  and  now  the  country  was  bur¬ 
dened  by  the  unfortunate  calamity  of 
the  King,  with  an  expense  for  privy 
purses  alone,  of  L.  1^,000.  There 
was,  besides  this  sum  of  L.60,000 
privy  purse  of  the  King’s,  the  further 
one  of  L.10,000  which  he  got  from 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  this 
sum,  it  was  now  boasted,  was  offered 
rather  as  a  boon  and  a  saving  to  the 
public.  He  maintained,  that  the 
whole  of  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  public,  as  his  Majesty  was 
incapable  of  applying  it  as  intended. 
There  was  a  part  of  it  which  must 
be  excepted.  It  was,  he  knew,  bur¬ 
dened  with  pensions  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  Majesty  to  several  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  some  which  the  Queen 
had  been  since  authorized  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  grant ;  these  amount¬ 
ed  to  L.  34,000,  leaving  a  balance 
out  of  the  whole  sum,  of  L.  36,000 
which  belonged  to  the  public.  He 
begged  the  house  would  take  this  in¬ 
to  their  serious  consideration  :  it  was 
a  subject  which  called  for  the  inquiry 
they  were  about  to  enter  into.  He 
should  like  to  see  the  sum  to  be  paid ' 
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to  the  Duke  of  York  paid  out  of  it, 
as  far  as  it  went.  One  charge  was 
fully  justihed  to  bis  apprehension. 
It  was  pretty  generally  known,  that 
it  had  been  the  King’s  v?arnest  pray* 
er,  on  the  approach  of  bis  present 
malady,  and  before  he  was  delivered 
to  a  particular  class  of  physicians, 
either  from  a  recollection  or  a  fancy 
of  what  he  had  before  endured,  that 
some  other  physician  should  also  be 
in  constant  attendance.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  promise  to  this  effect  from 
the  illustrious  person  next  in  rank  to 
himself— he  meant  her  late  Majesty. 
In  this  promise  the  King’s  happiness 
had  been  most  properly  consulted, 
and  to  withdraw  such  a  consolation 
at  present  would  be  barbarous.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought  the  charge 
was  capable  of  being  diminished.  It 
could  not  be  difficult  to  discover 
some  medium  course  by  which  the 
expense  of  two  physicians,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  distance  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Windsor,  might  be  regulated 
so  as  to  produce  a  saving  to  the  pu¬ 
blic.  By  this  saving  a  provision  would 
be  created  for  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  household.  He  was  at  present 
very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard 
to  another  subject,  and  this  was  as  to 
the  salaries  for  life.  The  Noble  Lord 
had  mentioned  one  circumstance 
which  was  before  unknown  to  him. 
It  was,  that  those  who  received  these 
salaries,  only  got  about  one  half  of 
their  emoluments  when  those  salaries 
were  paid.  By  this  it  was  clear  that, 
instead  of  any  after  claim,  they  were 
already  before  hand  with  the  public. 
He  had  no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
real  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  he  would  not  oppose  this 
regulation,  if  it  should  appear  to  be 
in  conformity  with  old  and  establish¬ 
ed  usage.  He  was  distinctly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  maintaining  soifTe  establish¬ 
ment  at  Windsor,  because  he  should 
regret  to  see  a  venerable  and  bejoved 
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monarch  reduced,  in  his  affliction,  to 
reside  in  a  palace  not  bis  own.  He 
thought  his  establishment  should 
have  a  nobleman  of  rank  at  its  head, 
and  that  one  or  two  equerries  should 
be  in  attendance  to  receive  the  visits 
of  distinguished  foreigners  who  might 
desire  to  see  Windsor  Castle.  But 
an  establishment  on  any  larger  scale, 
an  establishment  incumbered  with 
five  or  six  equerries,  went  beyond 
whatever  conceptions  he  could  form 
of  propriety.  He  was  aware  that 
the  vote  which  he  had  to  give  was 
one  of  great  delicacy,  and  ought  to 
be  guided  at  once  by  duty  to  an  aged 
sovereign,  and  to  the  situation  of  the 
country,  which  could  admit  of  no 
superfluous  burden. 

Mr  Canning  made  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  what  had  fallen  from  Mr  Tier, 
ney,  contending  that  the  admissions 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  if  act¬ 
ed  on  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
professedly  made,  would  probably 
leave  little  difference  between  his  o* 
pinions  and  the  view  taken  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  With  respect  to  the 
Queen’s  household  the  present  esti¬ 
mate  was  founded  on  two  distinct 
precedents;  those  ofQueen  Caroline, 
and  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 
In  each  of  these  all  the  domestics  of 
the  household  retired  on  full  salaries. 
It  was  true  that  by  the  act  of  1812, 
certain  burdens  were  imposed  on  the 
rivy  purse,  in  addition  to  those  of 
is  Majesty  ;  but  they  were  burdens 
ejusdem  generis,  and  constituted  re¬ 
wards  to  old  servants,  similar  to  what 
his  Majesty  hjmself  would  probably 
have  conferred.  As  long  therefore 
as  this  act  continued  in  force  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  any  accum- 
roulation  must  rt'main  at  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  disposal.  With  regard  to  the 
allowance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it 
was  but  justice  to  that  illustrious 
person  to  say,  that  whether  it  were 
right  or  wrong  he  was  not  responsi* 
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tile  for  the  suggestion ;  as.U  was  clear 
from  the  bill  which  had  come  down 
from  the  Lords  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  accepted  the  office  without 
any  stipulation  whatever.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  decide  whether  the  pro¬ 
posed  sum  were  too  large ;  and  if  it 
should  not  appear  excessive,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  intimat¬ 
ed  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  it.  At  present  it  was  desire- 
able  that  the  estimates  submitted  by 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  should  under¬ 
go  the  faircstand  fullest  examination. 

Mr  Tierney,  in  explanation,  said 
that  he  knew  well  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1812 ;  that  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  act  liberally  towards  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  only  wished  to 
see  some  general  scale,  upon  which 
the  allowance  in  question  might  be 
regulated ;  and  that,  if  L.  10,000  a- 
year  should  appear  to  be  a  proper 
sum,  the  fixing  it  upon  the  privy 
purse  would  only  be  doing  that  which 
the  King  himself,  in  a  lucid  interval, 
would  do  fur  the  sake  of  being  placed 
under  his  Royal  Highness’s  care. 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
this  establishment ;  when  Lord  Cas- 
tlcrcagh  rose  and  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  move  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  the  first  of  which  was  that, 
instead  of  L.  100,000,  L.  50,(X)()  be 
appropriated  fur  the  establisliinent 
generally  ;  the  second,  that  annuities 
be  granted  to  the  servants  of  her 
late  Majesty  to  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee;  the 
third,  that  L.  10,000  be  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  attending  the  care  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  person ;  and  the  fourth,  that 
the  L.  10,000  should  not  be  payable 
out  of  the  privy  purse.  His  Lord- 
ship  then  entered  into  a  lengthencil 
explanation  of  each  of  the  above 
resolutions.  Ho  did  not  anticipate 
that  the  sum  ofL.  50,000  would  be 


thought  extrav^ant,  when  ft  was 
considered  that  one-third  of  that 
would  be  requisite  to  keep  the 
palace  of  Windsor  in  repair,  and 
that  out  of  the  remaining  two-thirda 
the  expenses  of  attending  on  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  person  were  to  be  taken  ;  thus 
leaving  little  more  than  L.  16,000 
for  the  real  expenses  of  his  Majesty. 
With  respect  to  a  suitable  provision 
for  her  late  Majesty’s  servants. 
Parliament  was  not  limited  to  the 
precedents  of  Queen  Caroline  and 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales ; 
they  had  likewise  the  precedent  of 
Queen  Mary.  It  was  true,  those 
cases  could  not  have  been  before 
Parliament ;  and  therefore,  while 
now  they  looked  at  the  equity  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  expectations  founded 
on  usage,  Parliament  could  exercise 
its  own  discretion.  The  sum  now 
to  be  voted  was  positively  less  than 
the  sum  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  about  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Queen  Mary, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time 
intervening,  and  the  changes  in  the 
wages  of  servants.  The  third  and 
fourth  resolutions  he  would  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  once,  because  he  was 
bound  to  forsee  that  the  third  was 
likely  to  receive  an  amendment  which 
he  believed  the  fourth  resolution 
would  meet,  as  embracing  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  principle  which  would  be 
attempted  to  be  overturned.  The 
plan  now  adopted  showed  an  evident 
inclination  to  follow  the  precedent 
of  1811  and  1812)  and  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  act  were  recognized 
there  could  be  no  alteration  made, 
in  the  emolument  given  to  the  custoSf 
as  there  was  none  in  the  power  and 
responsibility  of  the  office.  The 
right  honourable  gentlemen  (Mr 
Tierney)  proposed  that  the  custom 
should  he  paid  out  of  the  privy  purse, 
and  not  from  a  public  fund.  Tliif) 
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proposal  was  a  change  of  the  whole 
state  of  the  question,  and  asserted 
that  the  cuttot  was  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  establishment  at  Windsor, 
and  went  to  touch  that  fund  as  a 
public  fund  which  the  law  had  tied 
up  as  the  sacred  property  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  Taking  the  path  which  no¬ 
thing  but  principle  could  induce  him 
to  take,  he  opposed  this  proposal. 
He  hoped  that  the  house  and  the 
country  would  agree,  that  since  the 
keeping  of  the  Royal  person  was 
intrusted  to  the  highest  hands  to 
which  it  could  by  law  be  intrusted, 
the  expenses  of  this  office  ought  to 
be  paid  from  some  public  fund,  over 
which  Parliament  had  the  same  con¬ 
trol  as  over  the  other  sources  whence 
money  was  granted.  If  this  were 
a  case  of  private  service,  the  privy 
purse  could  not  be  tied  up  more  than 
any  individual’s  property  ;  but  since 
it  undeniably  was  a  public  duty  to 
provide  for  it  out  of  the  privy  purse 
would  be  unjust,  illegal,  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Should  the  act  of  1811 
and  1812  be  vicious  in  principle  and 
detail,  instead  of  being,  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  was,  sound  and  equitable  ; 
if  this  precedent  were  wholly  want¬ 
ing,  while  the  laws  respecting  pri¬ 
vate  property  were  unviolated.  Par. 
liament  was  incompetent  according 
to  the  precedents  and  usage  which 
had  prevailed,  to  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  private  property  in 
this  case.  There  was  a  distinct  re¬ 
cognition  on  the  part  of  Parliament, 
of  the  privy  purse  being  private  pro¬ 
perty,  in  the  38th  and  ^Oth  of  the 
King;  and  since  the  privy  purse  was 
private  property,  the  savings  were 

Erivate  property.  If  any  doubt  could 
ave  existed  as  to  what  the  law  was, 
that  doubt  was  laid  at  rest  in  1811 
and  1812,  by  the  51st  and  52d  of 
the  King,  when,  regulating  their 
steps  with  all  the  serious  anxiety 
which  belonged  to  private  indivi¬ 


duals,  Parliament  had  decided,  that 
the  amount  of  the  privy-purse  was 
L.  60,000.  and  tied  it  up  for  the  sole 
disposal  of  his  Majesty,  as  his  pri¬ 
vate  property.  The  third  resolution 
gave  a  certain  sum  to  the  custos  per¬ 
sona  as  a  public  character ;  but  it 
was  not  proposed  to  give  it  effect  by 
violating  private  property.  He  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  confidently  expected, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  not  offer  his  intended  amend¬ 
ment  ;  he  gave  him  credit  for  too 
much  good  feeling,  too  much  Eng¬ 
lish  spirit,  too  high  a  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  principle,  and  too  great  a  respect 
for  public  feeling  to  expect  that  he 
would  bring  before  the  he  use  the 
intended  proposition— a  proposition 
that  would,  if  carried,  he  believed 
in  his  conscience,  consign  their 
names  to  infamy.  His  Lordship 
stated,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was 
authorised  by  the  Duke  of  York  to 
state  to  the  House  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  accept  what  he 
considered  the  private  property  of 
his  Majesty ;  and  that  as  to  himself 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty 
could  nave  led  him  to  endure  the 
painful  feelings  which  arose  from 
the  donation  of  money  to  any  of 
the  R^'al  Family. 

Mr  Tierney  began  by  assuring  the 
house  that  he  would  occupy  as  little 
as  possible  of  their  time,  and  should 
offer  his  observations  under  the  three 
heads,  branched  out  by  the  Nohle 
Lord — 1st,  the  L.  50,000  for  the 
establishment  at  Windsor;  2d,  the 
pensions  to  servants  of  her  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  3d,  the  allowance  of 
L.  10,000  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
which  was  the  greatest,  the  most 
constitutional,  and  most  important 
question  of  all.  As  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion,  he  believed  that  no  report  had 
ever  been  made  with  more  general 
consent  than  the  report  upon  the 
table.  He  had  certainly  gone  into 
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the  Committee  with  a  different  vieir 
of  the  subject,  and  had  then  belieT* 
ed  that  L.  50,000  was  too  much  for 
the  establishment  at  Windsor;  but 
when,  upon  going  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  he  had  found,  that  if  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  were  removed  from  Windsor, 
the  expense  of  keeping  Windsor 
Castle  in  proper  repair  would  cost 
L.  18,000  or  L. 20,000,  the  case  as¬ 
sumed,  in  his  view,  a  very  different 
complexion.  IP  he  were  to  examine 
all  the  little  items  in  the  report,  he 
could,  perhaps,  point  out  a  practicable 
saving  of  L.  3000  or  L.  4000 ;  but 
the  saving  would  be  very  trifling,  and 
the  discussion  irksome.  With  respect 
to  the  second  resolution,  concerning 
pensions  and  allowances  to  superan¬ 
nuated  servants,  he  regretted  that  it 
had  ever  come  before  the  House,  as 
the  House  had  no  connexion  with 
the  case.  In  all  the  precedents  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  Royal  persons  had  al¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  privy  list  what  they 
pleased.  The  case  became  totally 
different  when  the  laws  regulating 
the  privy  purse  became  different. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that  he 
had  never  gone  through  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  labour  than  in  examining 
the  claims  of  the  several  ladies  who 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee ;  and  if  the  ladies  were 
ill  pleased  with  the  result,  he  could 
assure  them  that  he  was  more  so 
with  the  impressions  on  his  own 
feelings  by  tne  investigation.  The 
Noble  Lord  had  told  him,  that 
L.  25,000  were  necessary  for  those 
pensions  and  allowances.  He  asked 
for  precedents,  and  the  Noble  Lord 
stated  the  several  precedents  quite 
correctly.  He  objected  to  extend¬ 
ing  pensions  or  allowances  beyond 
servants  in  menial  offices.  He  was 
told  that  he  was  quite  in  error  upon 
that  point,  and  that  Lords  were 
usually  pensioned,  as  well  as  menials. 
But  the  Noble  Lord,  of  himself 


changed  bis  proposition.  He  was 
pleased  to  give  up  the  Marquisses 
and  Lords;  whether  they  were 
equally  pleased  to  be  given  up,  he 
knew  not.  The  next  subject  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  occurred  was  the  question 
whether  the  ladies  were  not  only  to 
have  their  salaries  continued,  but 
also  their  allowances.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  allowances  should  be  given 
according  to  the  length  of  service. 
It  was  difficult  and  painful  to  ascer¬ 
tain  where  the  proper  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  was  to  be  mund,  and  where 
wanting.  Having  thus  shortly  dis¬ 
posed  of  those  two  questions,  he 
felt  obliged,  after  the  eloquent  de¬ 
clamation  of  the  Noble  Lord,  ta 
throw  himself  on  the  mer^  and 
goodness  of  the  House.  He  bad 
been  told  that  the  measure  he  was 
to  propose,  if  carried,  would  bring 
infamy  on  the  new  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  acted  from  the  best  in¬ 
formation  he  could  receive,  and  with 
the  best  discretion  he  could  exercise ; 
and  while  he  so  acted,  he  was  sure 
of  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind, 
and  felt  confident  that  he  could  not 
be  the  means  of  bringing  infamy  on 
himself  or  on  others.  The  communi¬ 
cation  made  to  the  House  by  the 
Noble  Lord  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  was  very  ill  advised.  It  was 
the  advice  of  the  minister,  who  must 
have  told  the  Royal  Duke,  that  if 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
infamous  by  giving  the  money  out 
of  the  privy  purse,  he  would  be  in¬ 
famous  by  receiving  it.  But  what¬ 
ever  sum  of  money  that  house  might 
offer,  he  begged  to  say  that  the 
roudest  Royal  Duke  must  feel  it  an 
onour  to  receive  it.  He  would  now 
meet  the  argument  of  the  Noble 
Lord  as  to  the  privy  purse  being 
private  property ;  at  feast  he  would 
endeavour  to  meet  it,  with  all  the 
light  which  he  could  derive  from  the 
laws  of  the  country,  from  the  const!- 
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tudon,  and  from  the  usom  of  Par¬ 
liament.  What  was  the  prlry  purae  i 
According  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Noble  Lord,  he  could  not  well 
understand  it ;  but  perhaps  by  look¬ 
ing  back  a  little  to  the  settlement  of 
the  rerenue  upon  bis  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  house  might  come  to  some 
right  conclusion  upon  the  subject. 
By  stat.  1  Geo.  HI.,  cap.  1,  it  was 
enacted,  that  a  certain  sum  should 
be  settl^  upon  bis  Majesty,  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
jiousehold,  and  the  due  support  of 
the  Royal  dignit}'.  The  sum  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  act  mentioned  w'as 
L.  800,000  per  annum,  to  be  dispos¬ 
ed  of  as  to  his  Majesty  might  seem 
proper,  under  the  responsibility  of 
nis  ministers.  Parliament  were  not, 
at  that  lime,  to  be  consulted ;  but  it 
was  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
ministers  to  judge  what  sum  might 
be  necessary  for  his  private  use. 
It  could  never  have  been  meant, 
that  as  much  of  the  whole  sum  might 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
King  as  private  property ;  for,  in 
that  case,  his  Majesty  might,  if  he 
thought  ht,  consider  L.  600,000  as 
his  private  property  as  well  as 
L.  60,000.  At  first,  the  sum  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  bis  Majesty,  as  a 
privy  purse,  was  L.  48,000;  but  sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  raised  to  L.  60,000, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
number  of  his  Majesty’s  children. 
The  arrangement  he  had  just  men¬ 
tioned,  continued  until  the  39th  of 
the  present  reign,  (1799,)  when  his 
Majesty  expressed  a  wish  to  be  able 
to  make  a  will.  There  was  then  a 
large  surplus  from  the  savings  of 
the  income  accruing  from  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  from  the  other 
property  which  had  been  allowed  to 
nis  Majesty  os  private.  These  he 
wished  to  have  the  power  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had 
thp  wjsh  to  build  a  palace  at  Kew ; 


but  his  Majesty  wished  to  have  the 
palace  so  far  ftt  his  disposal,  that  at 
nis  death  he  might  leave  it  to  whom 
he  pleased,  ana  with  that  view,  he 
laid  out  a  considerable  sum  from  bis 
own  private  funds  in  the  purchase  of 
the  ground.  The  act  was  passed; 
and  what  did  U  authorise  ^  It  said, 
that  all  sums  which  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  for  his  Majesty’s  private  use — 
not  the  sum  of  L.  60,000,  but  that 
the  savings  of  all  issues  made,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be— might  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  will  at  his  Majesty’s 
pleasure :  but  not  a  Word  did  it  say 
about  the  privy  purse.  He  would 
agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  that  all 
the  savings  made  up  to  the  period  of 
his  Majesty’s  present  illness  might 
have  been  disposed  of  by  him,  to 
any  body,  even  to  the  Noble  Lord, 
if  such  were  his  Majesty’s  pleasure. 
That  was  his  Majesty’s  undoubted 
right,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  dis¬ 
pute  it  for  a  moment ;  but  what  had 
that  to  do  with  the  question  before 
the  house?  They  were  now  come  to 
another  and  a  different  order  of 
things,  and  the  same  reasons  would 
no  longer  be  applicable.  He  did 
not  wisl),  and  he  trusted  it  would  be 
so  understood,  to  have  the  S9th  or 
40th  of  the  King  repealed  on  that 
subject;  all  he  wanted  was,  thatcir- 
cunistanccs  being  now  so  complete¬ 
ly  different,  the  application  of  the 
sums  should  be  in  some  degree  suit¬ 
ed  to  them.  He  would  next  come 
to  the  5l8t  of  the  King,  and  here 
he  begged  the  particular  attention 
of  the  house.  At  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  that  act,  there  was  a 
prospect  of  his  Majesty’s  recovery ; 
and  the  whole  object  of  the  act  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  that  his  Majesty’s  property 
might  be  so  managed,  as  that  he 
might  on  his  recovery,  iind  it  in  the 
same  state  in  which  he  had  left  it. 
If  he  could  dispose  of  it,  ns  any  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman  might  dispose  of  hU 
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property,  whv  did  parliament  past 
that  act  at  allr  The  Parliament  how* 
erer  did  interfere,  and  an  act  was 
passed  by  which  the  sum  of  L.60,000 
was  ordered  to  be  issued  to  the  keep¬ 
er  of  the  privy  purse,  and  that  the 
surplus,  afler  paying  the  charges 
which  were  upon  it,  should  be  vested 
in  proper  funds,  in  order  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  on  the  recovery  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  Well,  then  came  the  melan¬ 
choly  year  in  which  it  was  thought 
that  bis  Majesty  could  not  recover, 
that  was,  that  his  recovery  could  not 
'be  calculated  upon  in  any  human 
probabillity.  By  the  51st  of  the 
king  the  private  property  of  his 
Majesty  was  vested  in  the  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse  and  his  Iloyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent:  but 
the  52d  had  to  provide  for  arrange¬ 
ments  which  it  was  conceived  would 
be  permanent.  The  act  of  the  52d 
did  not  consider  the  surplus  of  the 
privy  purse  as  property  which  ought 
to  be  kept  back,  when  the  demands 
which  that  act  contemplated  were 
made  upon  it.  Three  commission¬ 
ers  were  appointed,  who  held  this 
in  trust;  but  from  those  commis¬ 
sioners  no  information  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  subject,  for  before 
their  nomination,  they  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  secrecy  on  what  concerned 
this  property,  except  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  there  for  its  necessary 
security.  He  begged  pardon  for  this 
digression,  and  for  detaining  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  so  long,  but  he 
felt  that  every  part  of  the  subject 
could  not  be  too  well  understood. 
The  5l8t  of  the  King  recognized  the 
privy  purse  as  far  as  the  payments 
which  were  charged  upon  it.  These 
were  an  annual  sum  of  L. 15,000,  and 
a  quarterly  payment  of  L.4000  some 
few  hundreds  quarterly,  making  in 
all  about  L3‘^,000,  and  no  more. 
Jn  181 1  and  1812,  some  charges  had 
increased  so  as  to  raise  the  whole 


sum  payable  out  of  the  privy  purse 
to  L’85,000 ;  these  arose  out  of  ap¬ 
plication  of  certain  sums  to  purposes 
which  it  was  supposed  his  Majesty, 
had  he  continued  in  health,  would 
have  applied  them.  He  now  came 
to  the  material  part  of  the  act  (52d). 
It  was  there  found  that  the  country 
was  about  to  be  charged  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  permanent  burden — provision 
was'to  be  made  for  the  payment  of 
physicians,  who  were  to  be  continued 
in  attendance,  and  who  were  paid 
before,  it  was  not  known  how ;  the 
expense  then  was  certainly  more 
heavy  than  at  present,  because  they 
were  all  required  to  give  daily  atten¬ 
dance  and  not  in  rotation,  as  has 
since  been  the  case:  well,  parliament 
did  make  provision  for  them ;  and  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  payment  of  the 
physicians,  and  the  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  custody  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  person,  should  be  defrayed  r 
and  it  added,  **  it  is  reasonable  that 
these  should  be  borne  out  of  the 
privy  purse.  **  Would  the  noble  lord 
—would  any  honourable  gentleman 
get  up  in  bis  place,  and  after  hearing 
those  words,  say  that  the  proposition 
which  he  bad  given  notice  of  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  resisted  ?  The  act 
of  the  52d,  after  enumerating  the 
nature  of  the  charges,  and  their 
amount,  which  were  then  upon  the 
privy  purse,  added,  that  the  surplus, 
if  any,  should  go  to  the  commission¬ 
ers  tor  managing  the  kings  private 
property.  Suppose  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  physicians  should  a- 
mount  to  L.  70,000,  would  it  not  be 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  act  to 
have  it  paid  out  of  the  privy  purse  ? 
The  noble  lord  would  no  doubt  say, 
no;  but  if  so,  what  did  the  act  mean, 
when  it  said  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
charge  all  the  fair  expenses  on  the  pri¬ 
vy  purse?  But,  said  the  noble  lord, 
will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  tha  Windsor  establishment 
ought  also  to  be  borne  out  of  the 
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privy  purse?  He  |Mr  Tierney)  would  ward  the  same  grant  which  was  now 
not  deny  his  opinion,  that  it  had  a  sought  for.  Undoubtedly  it  would  : 
right  to  be  so :  but  be  conceived,  at  and  suppose  a  younger  son  were  to 
present,  it  would  be  very  bad  taste  have  the  care  of  his  father,  who  was 
to  demand  it  as  long  as  their  beloved  a  lunatic,  would  not  the  court  grant 
Sovereign  lived ; — as  long  as  the  re-  the  expense  of  his  custody  out'  of 
membrance  of  his  virtues  remained,  the  fatner’s  property  ?  Mr  Tierney 
they  would  not  wish  to  deprive  him  then  read  his  amendment  to  the 
of  any  thing  which  could  in  the  house.  It  was,  that  after  the  words 
slightest  degree  add  to  his  comfort  of  the  original  motion  *'  the  sum  of 
or  convenience.  It  was  not  known,  L.50,(X)0  for  the  Windsor  establish- 
he  believed  rather  that  the  reverse  ment,**  there  should  be  inserted, 
was  the  fact,  that  his  Majesty  had  **  that  the  surplus  out  of  the  funds 
any  testamentary  document  by  which  arising  to  his  Majesty  from  the 
to  direct  the  ^ture  application  of  Duchy ofLancaster,and  the  L.60,0(X) 
his  property;  and  if  so,  the  conse-  which  was  allowed  for  the  privy  purse, 
quence  would  be,  that  it  would  de-  after  the  payment  of  the  physicians, 
volve  to  the  Crown ;  and  were  the  and  other  incidental  expenses,  be  ap- 
house,  he  asked,  to  be  called  on,  in  plied  to  the  payment  or  the  L.10,000 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  to  to  be  given  to  bis  Royal  Highness 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  in  the  Duke  of  York  as  the  ctuios  of  his 
order  to  secure  a  large  sum  to  the  Majesty’s  person.” 
successor  to  the  throne  ?  Did  the  Mr  Peel  replied  at  considerable 
house  recollect  that  the  privy  purse  length  to  the  statements  and  argu- 
of  his  Majesty  was  not  the  only  one  ments  of  Mr  Tierney.  He  contended 
which  the  country  had  to  pay  ?  There  that  prior  to  the  year  1811,  a  privy 
were  at  present  two  privy  purses,  and  purse  was  distinctly  recognised  by  the 
the  savings  from  both  were  to  be-  Legislature,  and  that  the  act  of  that 
come  the  property  of  the  Crown,  year  did  nothing  but  repeal  the  provi- 
Tbe  Prince  Regent  had  one,  amount-  sions  of  former  grants.  He  next  ex- 
ing  to  L.  60,000,  besides  the'  pro6ts  plained  why  Parliament  had  in  1812 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  He  had,  ordered  the  physicians  to  be  paid  out 
as  the  Sovereign,  or  the  representa*  of  the  privy  purse,  because  they  act- 
tive  of  the  Sovereign  ;  and  the  So-  ed  merely  as  the  interpreters  of  his 
vereign  who  was  represented  had  just  Majesty’s  wishes ;  but  that  this  did 
about  the  same  sum,  though  the  prin-  not  authorise  a  similar  interference 
ciple  on  which  the  grant  was  made  now  for  the  payment  of  the  ctutos  / 
in  one  case  ou^ht  to  preclude  it  in  as,  had  the  principle  been  the  same, 
the  other.  Ihe  Noble  Lord  had  Parliament  would,  in  1812,  have 
asked,  whether,  in  giving  the  allow-  charged  the  expenses  of  the  ctuiot 
ance  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  on  the  same  fund.  Even  when  par- 
of  York,  they  would  treat  him  as  a  ties  ran  the  highest,  it  was  never  pro- 
nurse  attending  a  sick-bed.  He  (Mr  posed  to  interfere  with  the  privy 
Tierney)  would  do  no  such  thing;  purse  in  the  manner  now  suggested, 
he  would  give  to  his  Royal  Highness  And  would  it  be  fair,  would  it  be 
every  penny,  as  custos  persona,  he  just,  to  interfere  now,  to  disappoint 
would  be  put  to  ;  but  he  would  give  expectations  so  reasonably  formed, 
it  from  that  fund  from  which  alone  it  or  to  alter  dispositions  made  on  such 
should  be  taken.  It  had  also  been  prospects  of  permanency  i  The 
said,  that  a  court  of  equity  would  a-  right  honourablegentleman  had  gone 
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into  an  argument,  and  stated  a  dis> 
tinction  to  which  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  had  not  alluded. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  the  funds  were  of  two 
kinds;  L. 60,000  accruing  from  the 

J'rant  of  Parliament,  and  L.  10,000 
rom  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  The  amount  was  thus 
L. 70,000;  but  what  were  the  bur* 
dens  with  which  it  was  charged  i  The 
payment  of  medical  attendance  was 
L.  28,000;  the  sums  given  in  pen¬ 
sions,  salaries,  charities,  and  under 
other  heads,  by  his  Majesty,  amount¬ 
ed  to  L.SO,000;  so  that  here  L.58,000, 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  grant  of 
Parliament(L.60,000)  was  disposedof. 
If  these  charges  absorbed  the  whole 
of  the  L.60,000  granted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  except  L.  2000,  whence  were 
the  L.lOjOOO  to  the  custos  to  come  ? 
Were  bis  allowances  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  i  But  these  revenues  were 
not  a  parliamenta^  grant ;  they  did 
not  depend  upon  Parliament  at  all ; 
they  had  been  in  the  power  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown  ever  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  They  were 
as  clearly  private  property  as  the  es¬ 
tate  of  any  gentleman  was  his  pri¬ 
vate  property.  If,  then,  this  house 
had  always  protected  private  proper¬ 
ty— if  it  had  always  supported  vest¬ 
ed  rights  — if  even  when  the  grant 
had  taken  place  in  times  of  trouble 
and  disturbance,  it  guarded  it  from 
violation  on  account  of  its  prescrip¬ 
tive  durdation,  would  it  not  reject  a 
proposition  like  that  of  the  right 
Honourable  gentleman,  as  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  wise  and  just  principles 
on  which  it  had  formerly  acted  ? 
Would  it  not  do  so  with  the  more  a- 
lacrity,  when  it  considered  that  the 
privy  purse  was  formerly  regarded 
as  so  sacred  in  the  most  stormy  pe¬ 
riods  of  party  warfare,  that  it  had  ne¬ 
ver  before  been  attempted  to  be  vio¬ 


lated  by  those  most  in  the  habit  of 
opposing  ministers. 

,  An  animated  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Mr  Bankes,  Mr  Huskisson, 
Lord  Compton,  the  Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral,  and  several  other  members  took 
part ;  and  the  house  having  divided, 
the  original  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  95,  the  Ayes  being  ^1, 
and  the  Noes  186. 

On  the  23d  the  resolutions  respect¬ 
ing  the  Windsor  establishment  were 
put  seriatim,  and  agreed  to,  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  discussion,  in  a  Committee  . 
of  the  whole  House.  On  the  25th 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  the  Wind¬ 
sor  establishment  be  brought  up ; 
when  a  long,  and  not  very  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  took  place  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  granting  L.  10,000  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
custos  persona.  Mr  Curwen  sta¬ 
ted,  that  he  had  hoped  his  Royal 
Highness  would  have  entered  his  (M- 
claimer  against  the  grant  in  ques¬ 
tion,  as  such  a  measure  would  have 
given  great  satisfaction  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament ; 
that,  as  his  Royal  Highness  received 
L.  4000  a-year  as  Coromander-in- 
Chief,  which,  with  the  emoluments 
of  that  o£5ce,  could  not  make  less 
than  L.  10,000  a-year,  besides  a  par¬ 
liamentary  grant  of  L.20,000  a-year 
as  Duke  of  York,  and  various  other 
sums,  bis  yearly  income  could  not 
be  estimated  at  less  than  L.60,000 ; 
that  there  was,  therefore,  no  defi¬ 
ciency  of  income ;  that  the  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  some  little  sa¬ 
crifice  on  the  part  of  his  Royal  High- .. 
ness  as  custos  ;  that  he  could  see  no 
expenses  attending  his  new  o£Bce  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  posting  twice  a- week  to 
Windsor,  which  could  hardly  amount 
at  the  utmost  to  more  than  L.1000  a- 
year ;  and  that,  considering  bow  com¬ 
plete  the  revenue  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  from  public  emoluments,  be 
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could  not  consent  to  grant  him  one 
shilling  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr 
Denman  followed  a  similar  course  of 
observation,  and  went  at  consider¬ 
able  length  into  those  views  of  the 
<{ue8tion  which  had  been  adopted  by 
tite  gentlemen  on  bis  side  of  the 
house :  resting  chiefly  upon  the  com¬ 
munication  made  to  the  house  by  his 
Uoyal  Highness,  which  he  (Mr  D.) 
considered  tantamount  to  a  refusal 
to  accept  the  proposed  grant  on  the 
part  of  the  Royal  Duke,  and  upon 
the  principle  that  the  L.10,000  were 
to  be  given  to  the  Duke  for  perform¬ 
ing  duties  which  as  a  son  he  was 
bound  to  perform  ;  and  for  no  better 
reason  but  because  the  same  sum  had 
in  .1812,  been  granted  to  the  late 
Queen.  The  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  then  went  over  the 
usual  topics  of  economy,  and  the  dis¬ 
tressed  state  of  the  country,  making 
various  suppositions  as  to  w'hat  would 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  had  he  actually  been  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  think  and  feel  on  that  or 
any  other  subject,  and  as  to  what  ac¬ 
tually  were  the  feelings  of  the  Duke 
himself,  and  the  Royal  person  at  the 
head  of  the  Government;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  declaring  his  opinion  that 
the  grant  would  be  disgraceful  to 
the  iiouse,  and  a  reproach  to  his 
Royal  Highness. 

In  reply  to  these  observations  Mr 
F.  Robinson  remarked,  that  the 
question  was,  whether,  when  an  of¬ 
fice  of  new  duties  was  imposed  of 
necessity  upon  the  Duke  of  York, 
he  ought  to  have  no  emolument  for 
-performing  that  office,  because  he 
had  emoluments  for  performing  other 
duties  ?  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  no 
reason  for  refusing  the  present  grant 
that  the  Royal  Duke  had  other 
emoluments  from  other  offices.  No 
man  was  more  ready  than  the  Duke 
of  York  to  make  any  proper  sacri¬ 
fices  ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  might 


state  the  fact,  that  the  Royal  Duke 
was  now  discharging  the  duties  of 
custoM  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  house. 

An  amendment  that  L.  5000  per 
annum  begranted  instead  of  L.  10,(00 
per  annum  having  been  moved  by 
Mr  Williams,  called  up  Mr  Long 
Wellesley,  Lord  Ebrington,  Lord 
Carhampton,  Mr  Tierney,  and  Mr 
Canning,  who  made  a  most  able, 
eloquent,  and  ingenious  speech  in 
defence  of  the  proposed  grant, 
and  in  reply  to  all  the  speakers  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  debate. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  had  not,  he  said,  treated 
the  present  question  fairly.  They 
had  argued,  as  if  the  custos  were  a 
new  office,  with  L.  10, (XX)  a-year 
about  to  be  added  to  it ;  but  the 
case  was  very  different.  It  was  a 
question  of  reducing  an  old  establish¬ 
ment,  not  of  making  a  new  one.  It 
was  their  present  business  not  to 
build,  but  to  pull  down ;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  their  duty  not  to  make 
unseemly  rents  in  the  edifice,  nor  to 
let  in  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  vul¬ 
gar  curiosity  on  the  naked  wretched¬ 
ness  of  unsheltered  majesty.  It  had 
been  seen  too,  he  believed,  for  the 
first  time  by  several  persons,  that 
the  repairs  of  Windsor  Castle  alone 
amounted  to  L.  20,000  a-year,  leav¬ 
ing  only  L.  30,000  for  the  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  establishment.  No 
one  could  grudge  that  sura  of 
L.  20,000,  whether  it  were  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  so  fit  a  shrine 
for  the  sacred  relic  that  was  en¬ 
closed  within  it,  or  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  so  venerable  a  monument 
of  ancient  magnificence  and  taste. 
The  whole  question  was,  whether  in 
comparison  with  the  general  reduc¬ 
tion,  such  a  reduction  had  also  taken 
place  in  the  charge  for  the  cuslos^ 
as  was  consistent  with  the  office,  and 
with  the  just  expectations  of  the 
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countrr;  or  whether  it  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  cut  off  the  L.10,(XX) 
alto ;  for  as  to  offering  any  smaller 
sum^  he  supposed  no  one  would  per> 
sist  in  such  an  offensive  suggestion. 
And  here  he  must  say*  in  answer  to 
the  remark  that  this  sum  would  be 
a  burden  to  the  country,  that  al« 
though  what  was  not  saved  when  it 
might  be  saved  was  worthy  of  the 
name  of  extravagance,  yet  it  could 
not  in  fairness  be  called  a  burden. 
He  would  say  but  a  few  words  on  the 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
cuttost  on  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  placed  so  much  re* 
liance.  As  a  legal  question,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  argue  it,  nor  did  he 
suppose  that  many  precedents  ex* 
isted  on  the  subject ;  but  looking  at 
the  question  with  the  eye  of  reason¬ 
able  analogy,  be  should  certainly  say 
that  a  cuttos^  though  a  Queen  con¬ 
sort,  was  a  responsible  person.  He 
could  not  forget  that  Queens  had 
been  appointed  Regent,  and  surely 
that  was  an  office  of  responsibility. 
He  would  not  discuss  the  question, 
therefore,  whether  L.  10,000,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  original  resolution,  or 
L.  5,000,  as  recommended  in  the 
amendment,  or  L.  1,500,  as  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  was  the  most  fit  and  proper 
sum.  If,  as  had  been  urged  by  an 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr  W.  Liong 
Wellesley,)  there  existed  any  incom¬ 
patibility  between  the  office  of  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  and  that  of  c«</os, 
and  that  it  must  be  difficult  for  any 
one  person  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  both,  this  was  an  argument  against 
the  appointment  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness  to  the  latter  office.  It  should 
have  been  advanced  when  the  bill 
was  first  brought  down  to  them  from 
the  other  house ;  and  the  objection 
plainly  stated,  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  time  was  sufficiently  ei^ged 
in  the  exercise  of  his  military  func- 
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tions.  He  trusted  that  tlie  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Tierney 
with  all  bis  laudable  eeal  for  eco¬ 
nomy,  would  not  turn  round  upon 
them,  and  say  that  he  had  approved 
of  the  appointment  of  his  Royal 
Highness  to  this  office,  because  in 
him  he  expected  to  get  a  cheap  ctu- 
tou  Had  any  bargain  or  compromise 
been  in  contemplation,  a  uifferent 
course  would  have  been  pursued. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  the  office  had 
been  accepted  without  hope  or  as¬ 
surance;  It  being  left  uncondiUon- 
ally  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
determine  whether  they  would  vote 
to  bis  Royal  Highness  ue  same  pro¬ 
vision  which  h^  been  grantea  to 
his  royal  mother  for  the  discharge 
of  the  same  trust.  Let  them  pay 
him,  therefore,  or  pay  him  not,  the 
country  was  already  sure  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  With  respect  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  (Mr  Tierney,)  if  he  under¬ 
stood  it  aright,  the  privy  purse,  not 
by  any  inherent  virtue  belonging  to 
it,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  dealt  with  by  successive 
parliaments,  had  become  the  peculiar 
and  private  property  of  the  crown. 
It  was  originally  a  part  of  the  civil 
list,  without  any  character  of  sancti¬ 
ty  attached  to  it.  But  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  reign,  as  par¬ 
liament  interfered  to  regulate  the 
civil  list,  they  recognised  private 
property  in  tlie  King.  The  first  of 
tbe^  distinct  acknowledgments  was 
in  1780.  in  a  proceeding  of  which 
Mr  Burke  was  the  mover ;  and  the 
second  in  the  act  of  1782,  which  he 
introduced.  In  1786  a  further  ac¬ 
knowledgment  was  roa((e,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  Regency  Act  of 
1788.  All  these  various  recognitions 
of  the  same  principle  were  sanction¬ 
ed  and  adopted  by  the  act  of  1611 ; 
and  the  existence  of  private  property 
was  specifically  declared  by  the  act 
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passed  in  1799,  to  enable  the  King 
to  dispose  of,  and  devise  it  by  will. 
By  the  final  arrangement  made  by 
Parliament  in  1812,  the  different  dis¬ 
posals  already  made  out  of  this  fund 
were  confirmed,  and  the  residue  set 
apart  as  the  indubitable  property  of 
the  crown.  He  would  detain  the 
House  no  further  than  to  refer  short¬ 
ly  to  what  had  fallen  in  the  former 
debate  from  an  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr  Scarlett.) 
He  had  been  in  fact  astonished  at 
hearing  it  asserted  that  the  language 
of  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  the  1st 
of  Geo.  HI.,  an  act  providing  for  the 
surrender  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  Crown,  was  verbattm  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  1st  Geo.  I.,  and  of  the 
1st  of  Geo.  II.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  to  speak  from  book,  and  he  had 
therefore  abstained  from  expressing 
his  surprise.  He  had  since  examin¬ 
ed  the  latter  acts,  and  could  not  find 
in  either  of  them  a  single  word  of 
the  language  employed  on  the  for¬ 
mer,  with  reference  to  the  civil  list. 
The  reason  was  obvious ;  neither 
George  the  First  nor  George  the  Se¬ 
cond  had  made  any  surrender  of  their 
hereditary  revenues,  but  had  receiv¬ 
ed  a  sum  of  L.  120,000  a-year  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  them.  All  that  had  been 
granted  to  him  arose  out  of  an  ex¬ 
press  bargain,  and  Parliament  was 
therefore  bound  to  respect  the  more 
sacredly  whatever  bore  even  the 
semblance  of  his  private  property. 
All,  however,  that  was  now  asked 
for  was,  that  the  same  sanctity  should 
be  observed  respecting  it,  as  would 
be  shown  to  the  meanest  subject, 
whose  rights  were  secured  by  an  act 
of  Parliament.  It  was  nothing  to 
him  to  be  told  that  the  King  was  in¬ 
firm,  and  incapable  of  enjoyment; 
that  he  was  deaf  and  could  not  hear ; 
or  that  he  was  blind,  and  could  not 
write.  Such  topics  furnished  to  his 


mind  no  justification  for  doing  him  » 
wrong,  it  was  not  possible  lor  him 
to  forget  what  that  King  had  been, 
in  the  contemplation  of  what  he  now 
was.  One  half  of  that  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  House  of  Brunswick 
had  governed  these  realms — a  period 
which  had  been  emphatically  describ¬ 
ed  as  the  reign  of  liberty — had  been 
passed  under  his  Majesty's  happy 
rulei  For  nearly  thirty  years  it  bad 
been  passed  ami^t  perils  and  storms 
which  threatened  ,the  stability  of  his 
throne,  and  the  independence  of  his 
kingdom,  without  toe  reproach  or 
suspicion  of  a  fault  attaching  to  his 
character.  In  his  present  melancholy 
condition, 

*'  All  nature  leA  a  blank, 
"  And  knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  shut 
out 

a  ruin,  it  was  true,  but  a  venerable 
ruin  :  his  infirmities  were  any  thing 
but  an  argument  against  his  rights. 
He  had  been  **  scathed  by  Heaven's 
lightning;**  but  the  blow  which 
blasted  h^ad  likewise  consecrated  him. 
He  should  conclude  by  repeating, 
that  the  only  fund  out  of  which  those 
who  resisted  this  proposition  were 
willing  that  the  money  should  be  ta¬ 
ken,  was  a  fund  rendered  sacred  by 
more  than  one  express  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

After  some  further  discussion  a 
division  took  place,  when  the  origi¬ 
nal  resolution  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  110;  the  number  for  it 
being  247,  and  against  it  137. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Hope  brought  forward  a  mo¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  had  given  intima¬ 
tion  on  the  23d  ult.,  to  continue  the 
six  equerries  of  the  Windsor  esta¬ 
blishment,  instead  of  reducing  the 
number  to  four,  as  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee ;  but,  on  a  division,  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety- three. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  moved  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the 
Windsor  establishment  on  the  26th, 
and  on  the  SOth  the  bill  was  commit¬ 
ted.  At  this  stage  of  the  business  a 
long  discussion  took  place,  in  which 
the  principal  speakers  were  Earls 
Grey,  Liverpool,  and  Lauderdale, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  topics,  ur¬ 


i  ■ 

ged  on  both  sides,  were  in  substance 
and  character  so  similar  to  those  ex¬ 
patiated  upon  in  the  lower  House, 
that  we  forbear  from  giving  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  debate.  On  putting 
the  clause  for  allowing  the  Duke  of 
York  L.  10,000  per  annum,  as  custos 
pertoruB,  the  non-contents  were  pret¬ 
ty  numerous,  but  the  bill  went 
through  the  Committee  without  a  di- 
1,  and  finally  passed  into  a  law. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


FINANCE. 


Lord  CaHlereogh  moves  Jbr  the  appointment  qf  a  Committee  qf  Finance.-^ 
Finance  Resolutions. — Debate  on  the  Report^  the  Committee. — Resolu¬ 
tions  agreed  to.— Army  Estimates. — Navy  Estimates. — Ordinance  Esti¬ 
mates.— The  Committee  of  Supply  and  Annual  Budget  of  Ways  and 
Means _ Debate  on  the  Budget.— Excise  Duties  BtU. — Army  Extra¬ 

ordinaries. — Sinking-Fund  Loan^Bill — Sir  Henry  Parnell  moves  a  series 
^  Finanu  Resolutsons,  xohich  are  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 


Before  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  Financial  operations  for  the 
year,  it  seems  necessary,  6rst  of  all, 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  succinct 
account  of  the  preliminary  discus¬ 
sions  which  took  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  state  of  the  Finances 
in  general,  the  amount  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  current  year,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  mode  in  which  it  was  deemed  most 
expedient  that  the  difTerence  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  country  should 
be  provided  for.  That  such  a  defi¬ 
ciency  should  exist,  notwithstanding 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  re¬ 
venue  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January  1819,  and  which  we  have 
already  notic^  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  chapter  first,  will  be  matter 
of  surprise  to  no  one  who  considers, 
that  since  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  1815,  the  property  tax,  and  other 
taxes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
L.  18,000,000  Sterling  per  annum, 
bad  either  expired  of  course,  or  been 


repealed  or  reduced ;  and  that  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the 
5th  of  January  1817,  by  an  act  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  56.  Geo.  111.  c.  98,  the 
expenditure  has  annually  exceeded 
the  whole  net  revenue  of  Ireland  by 
the  sum  of  L.  1,885,472,  without  af¬ 
fording  any  provision  for  the  civil 
list  and  other  permanent  charges,  or 
for  the  proportion  of  supplies  that 
naturally  falls  to  be  defrayed  by  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
circumstances  of  Europe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  France,  had  rendered  any 
very  material  reduction  of  our  war 
establishment  impossible ;  while  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  taxes  being  mortgaged  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt  unavoidably  tended  to  create 
the  deficiency  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
luded.  It  is  true  that  the  removal 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation  from 
France,  and  the  reduction  conse¬ 
quent  on  that  highly  just  and  politi¬ 
cal  measure,  held  out  the  prospect 
of  future  relief;  but  could  have  no 
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efiect  to  lesaen  fn  my  degreo  the 
burdens  of  the  present  year.  By 
the  calculetioD  enibodied  in  the  reso¬ 
lutions  eflerwnrds  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  appears  that 
the  supplies  to  be  voted  for  the 
present  year  were  estimated  at 
Li.  28,500,000 :  that  the  existing  re¬ 
venue  applicable  to  the  supplies  a- 
mountea  to  about  L.  7,000,000,  leav¬ 
ing  tbe  sum  of  L.  18,500,000,  to  be 
raised  by  loan,  or  otherwise;  and 
that  the  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
applicable  to  the  extinction  of  the 
National  Debt,  would  not  exceed 
L.  15,000,000,  leaving  only  a  surplus 
of  about  L.  2,000,000  above  the  sum 
necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  year. 

This  beingthe  stateof  our  Finances, 
LordCastlereagh  movedinthe  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  Finance,  in  order  to  afford  a  ge¬ 
neral  outline  of  the  plan  which  Mi¬ 
nisters  intended  to  suomit  and  to  pur¬ 
sue  in  the  course  of  the  session.  The 
House,  he  said,  would,  of  course,  be 
anxious  to  have  the  general  estimates 
laid  before  it ;  and  as  they  were  em¬ 
braced  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
claim  attention  to  any  considerable 
length :  his  principal  object  would 
be  to  touch  upon  those  points, 
the  details  of  which  would  subse¬ 
quently  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
committee.  He  felt  great  confidence, 
that  at  the  termination  of  the  labours 
of  the  committee  he  was  now  about 
to  propose,  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  income  had 
been  created  not  merely  by  reducing 
the  expenditure,  but  by  the  progres¬ 
sive  advance  of  the  various  sources 
of  revenue.  His  motive  for  moving 
for  the  committee  so  early  was,  that 
it  might  proceed  with  its  delibera¬ 
tions  without  delay,  and  that  the 


House  might  be  in  possession  of  a  re¬ 
port  that  would  show  the  real  situa¬ 
tion  and  fair  prospects  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  first  Important  point  was 
the  income  of  tbe  country ;  and  he 
would  simply  state  the  amount  of  the 
receipts,  comparing  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  on  the  5th  of  January  1818,  with 
the  quarter  ending  on  the  5th  Janu¬ 
ary  1819.  The  receipts  on  the  for¬ 
mer  were  L.51, 665,458,  and  on  the 
latter  L. 54,062,000,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  upon  the  quarter  ending  the 
5th  of  Jan.  1819  of  L.  2,897,000.  It 
was  material,  however,  toobserve,  that 
upon  the  sum  he  had  first  named, 
there  were  certain  arrears  of  war  du¬ 
ties  on  malt  and  property  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  L.2,000,000,  which  re¬ 
duced  the  income  up  to  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1818  to  L.49, 884,927,  while  the 
arrears  of  the  same  taxes  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  last  amounted  only  to  L.566,6S9; 
so  that  tbe  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes  for  tne  latter  quarter  was  in 
truth, in  round  numbers,L.5f  ,497JX)0^ 
being  an  improvement  in  the  whole 
of  L.4, 168,000,  deducting  from  both 
the  amount  of  the  arrears  of  each. 
Members  were  likewise  most  pro¬ 
bably  aware,  that  a  considerable  a- 
mount  of  sugar-duty  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  receipts  for  Decem¬ 
ber  1818,  which  in  fact  belonged  to 
the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  which  ought,  tnerefore,  to  be 
added  to  the  produce  of  the  sugar 
duties  of  1819:  this  would  take  a 
considerable  sum  from  the  net  pro¬ 
duce  of  1818,  and  reduce  it  to 
L.48,724,000,  while  that  of  1819  re¬ 
mained  at  L.  54,062,000 ;  the  diffe¬ 
rence,  allowing  for  some  other  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  deductions,  would 
be  L.5,828,000,  or  not  less  than  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
ancient  permanent  taxes.  It  wjm  im¬ 
possible  to  announce  to  the  house  a 
more  encouraging  prospect  than  this 
state  of  things  afforded.  Another  sa- 
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tisfactory  circumstaoce  well  deaenr* 
ing  notice  waa,  that  the  iocreaae  waa 
not  upon  anv  one  article  which  might 
be  aupposed  to  have  taken  a  sudden 
start,  but  upon  no  leas  than  between 
thirty  and  forty  of  the  articles  which 
constituted  the  excise  account ;  in* 
deed,  there  were  only  one  or  two  ar* 
tides,  and  those  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant,  on  which  there  was  not  a 
sensible  augmentation  :  on  bricks 
and  tiles  for  instance,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  which  unequivocally  marked 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  there  was 
an  increase  of  duty  nearly  amount¬ 
ing  to  half.  The  last  committee  sub¬ 
tracted  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund 
and  the  expenses  of  the  nation  from 
the  actual  income,  thinkmg  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund  on  one  hand,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  debt  on  the  other ;  and  in 
their  last  deliberation  they  took  the 
best  prospective  view  circumstances 
would  allow,  of  the  income  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  year  1819 ;  and  they 
thought  that  they  might  safely  as¬ 
sume  that  the  income  of  the  country 
would  be  L.52,500,0(X),  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  L.  51,087,000,  leaving  a 
net  surplus  of  L. 1 ,41 8,000  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Comparing  this  antici¬ 
pation  in  May  last,  with  the  &ct,  as 
it  now  turned  out,  it  was  obvious, 
that  the  income,  instead  of  being 
L.  52,500,000,  was  L.  54,062,000,  or 
L.  1,500,000  better  than  had  been 
calculated  upon.  As  to  the  expen¬ 
diture,  the  Finance  Committee  had 
stated  it  at  L.  51,087,000 ;  but  the 
estimates  now  before  theHouse  show¬ 
ed  that  it  was  only  L.50,442,000,  or 
about  L.650,000  less  than  the  sura 
expected.  Adding,  therefore,  the 
reduction  by  economy  of  L.650,000 
to  the  improved  revenue,  it  appeared 
that  the  country  was  now  in  a  better 
siiutuion  by  L.  2,145,000  than  the 
former  Finance  Committee  had  ven¬ 


tured  to  anticipate ;  and  adding  ako 
to  that  sum,  the  L.1,418,000  on  which 
the  Finance  Committee  had  calcu¬ 
lated,  a  total  surplus  of  not  less  than 
L.8,558,000  was  the  result,  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  reduction  of  the  aebt  of 
the  nation.  If  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  on  examining  minutely  all  the 
details,  should  report  that  such  was 
the  fact,  the  House  would  feel  ready 
to  allow,  that  the  great  objects  for 
which  that  body  had  been  appointed 
had  been  accomplished.  He  would 
now  touch  those  points  on  which  Mi¬ 
nisters  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  subsequent  reductions  might  be 
effected  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country.  The  House  would  not 
forget  that  some  essential  changes 
had  taken  place,  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  induced  Ministers  to  think  they 
might  now  carry  into  effect  that  eco¬ 
nomy,  which  would  not  have  been 
wise  or  provident  until  they  could 
see  distinctly  the  consequences  to 
which  it  might  lead.  The  policy  of 
the  steps  they  had  now  taken  might 
be  the  subject  of  future  discussion, 
but  at  present  it  was  only  necessary 
for  him  to  state  a  few  important  facts. 
The  Finance  Committee  had  taken 
the  military  estimate  at  L.8,967,000, 
assuming  a  decrease  of  L.3,000,000 
on  the  return  of  the  British  army 
from  the  Continent ;  for  the  House 
would  be  aware  that  a  considerable 
sum  must  be  devoted  to  the  allow¬ 
ances  of  half-pay  and  pensions  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  whose  services 
were  no  longer  required.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  taken  the  expense  of  the 
army  at  L.8,967,000,  exclusive  of  the 
L.300,000 ;  but  his  Lordship  was 
happy  to  state,  that  Ministers  felt 
themselves  enabled  to  take  it  at 
L.  8,700,000,  inclusive  of  the 
L.80io,000 ;  so  that  the  difference  in 
favour  of  a  greater  saving  of  the  pu¬ 
blic  money  was  L.567,000,  and  the 
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whole  charge  was  covered  for 
L.267,000  less  than  the  Finance  Com- 
inittee  had  calculated.  On  the  navy 
estimate,  there  was  a  reduction  of 
L.  100,000,  and  the  same  saving  in 
the  ordnance  department.  There 
was,  however,  an  expense  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  House  ought  to 
be  called,  and  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  pay  of  regiments  for  broken 
periods.  It  was  almost  always  im> 
possible  for  Ministers  to  reduce  the 
regiments  most  within  their  reach. 
Some  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  home  ;  a  change  of  cantonments 
was  requisite,  and  this  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  not  necessary  to 
detail,  occasioned  an  expense  of  a- 
boutL  230,000,  L.1<X),000  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transport  depart¬ 
ment  :  this  expense  of  L.  330,000 
was,  however,  only  temporary,  and 
was  all  that  Parliament  would  be  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  vote,  connected  with  the 
topic  of  military  reduction.  He 
would  now  state  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  in  point  of  men,  taking  the 
rank  and  file :  the  army  in  France, 
consisting  of 20, 126,  had  been  redu¬ 
ced  ;  of  the  troops  voted  last  year 
for  home  service  and  for  the  colonies, 
there  had  been  a  reduction  of  9,402, 
and  in  the  artillery  of  2,035,  making 
altogether  a  diminution  of  31,563 
rank  and  file,  exclusive  of  officers. 
There  was  one  circumstance  of  which 
the  House  ought  never  to  lose  sight ; 
and  it  was  this — the  annual  expense 
was  stated  to  be  L.16,237,000 ;  but 
neither  the  wholeof  this,  nor  any  thing 
like  the  whole  of  it,  was  paid  for 
troops  actually  on  foot,  but  a  large 
part,  L.  4,358,000,  went  to  pay  debts 
of  gratitude  to  officers  and  soldiers, 
for  services  they  had  rendered  their 
country ;  so  that  the  direct  expense 
of  the  army  could  not  be  stated  so 
high  as  L. 12,000,000.  The  pensions 
and  other  gratuities  were  constantly 
falling  in,  and  the  amount  thus  an¬ 


nually  saved  could  not  be  calculated 
lower  than  L. 130,000,  or  L.l  •40,000. 
He  would  next  advert  to  a  general, 
but  a  mistaken,  supposition  which 
had  been  entertained  some  short 
time  ago,  that  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercim  distress  prevailed ;  that  the 
exports  had  been  most  materially 
reduced  ;  that  the  ports  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  were  shut,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  commercial  treaties; 
in  short,  there  was  a  prevailing  no¬ 
tion,  that  owing  to  some  supine¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  severe  and  perhaps  an  irre^ 
parable  shock.  Yet  how  did  the 
fact  stand  ?  Did  the  returns  at  all 
verify  this  gloomy  conclusion  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  directly  contra¬ 
dicted  it,  as  the  House  would  per¬ 
ceive  by  a  statement  of  the  official 
value  of  the  exports:  he  referred  to 
the  official  value  as  distinguished 
from  the  real  value ;  which  of  course 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year.  The 
official  account  took  the  exports  at 
an  assumed  value,  and  was  rather  to 
be  deemed  a  statement  of  quantity 
than  of  value.  It  was  with  most  un¬ 
feigned  satisfaction  he  had  to  ob¬ 
serve,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
last  had  been  the  most  splendid 
year  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
British  commerce.  It  even  exceed¬ 
ed  1815,  when  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  gone  beyond  its  prede¬ 
cessors  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
L.  10,000,000 ;  a  rapid  advance  that 
was  considered  by  some  persons  as 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  owing  to 
temporary  causes  that  would  not  af¬ 
terwards  operate.  His  Lordship  was 
obliged  to  make  the  calculation  up¬ 
on  the  three  first  quarters  of  each 
year  only,  as  the  returns  from 
the  out-ports  up  to  the  5th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  last  had  not  yet  been  made 
out.  In  1815,  the  official  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
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turet  wu  L.  85,231,000:  in  1816, 
L.  28,^27,000 ;  in  1817,  (the  year 
when  it  wag  asserted  that  the 
nation  was  coinnaercially  ruin* 
ed,)  L. 82.000,000;  and  in  1818, 
L.S5,325,000,  being  nearly  L. 100,000 
beyond  the  year  1815,  the  great  ex* 
cess  of  which  was  assigned  to  tem* 
porary,  fallacious,  and  unnatural 
causes.  His  Lordship  trusted,  there* 
fore,  that  such  a  new  of  the  state 
of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
was  calculated  to  dispel  the  gloom 
which  some  had  promoted  in  igno« 
ranee  of  our  real  condition.  After 
the  Finance  Committee  should  hare 
inquired  into  all  the  details  of  this 
important  subject,  would  be  the 
time'  for  the  House  to  decide  upon  it. 
But  his  Lordship  felt  the  utmost 
conBdence  that  the  result  of  its  in* 
quiries  would  conBrm  all  he  had  ad* 
vanced,  and  would  warrant  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence,  in  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  British  empire. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  ap* 
pointment  of  a  Finance  Committee. 

Mr  Tierney  regretted,  that  as 
the  Noble  Lord  had  gone  into  such 
detail,  he  had  not  given  previous  no* 
tice  of  his  intention  to  do  so ;  for  no 
mao  who  had  heard  the  notice  of  the 
motion  for  the  revival  of  a  Finance 
Committee,  such  as  had  existed  in 
the  last  Parliament,  could  have  sup* 
posed  at  the  time  that  such  a  motion 
would  be  accompanied  with  the 
opening  of  the  budget  for  the  year. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  prepared  to 
follow  the  Noble  Lord  into  a  minute 
examination  of  all  the  items,  but 
would  give  to  the  House  such  obser* 
vations  as  occurred  to  him  on  hearing 
them.  The  Noble  Lord  had  talked 
a  great  deal,  and  built  most  sanguine 
expectations,  upon  what  he  called 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  trade. 
He  (Mr  Tierney)  was  not  prepared 
to  deny  (not  being  equally  well  arm* 
ed  with  the  several  accounts  and 


figures  as  he  seemed  to  be)  that  his 
statement  was  well  founded.  But  if 
the  Noble  Lord  was  right,  all  the 
merchants  with  whom  he  (Mr  Tier¬ 
ney)  had  conversed  on  the  subject, 
and  the  number  was  by  no  means 
smaH,  were  wrong ;  for  every  one  of 
them,  to  a  man,  had  taken  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  question.  With¬ 
out  going  at  present  into  a  very  mi¬ 
nute  examination  of  this  alleged 
prosperity,  might  not  a  great  part  of 
It  be  traced  to  the  immense  paper  is¬ 
sues  ?  The  manufactures  were  like¬ 
ly  to  flourish  ;  but  there  were  two 
things  to  be  taken  into  that  account  t 
capital  was  plenty — he  spoke  of  ca¬ 
pital,  paper  so  called — and  labour 
was  cheap  ;  put  both  those  circum¬ 
stances  together,  and  the  glowing 
icture  which  had  been  drawn  might 
e  accounted  for.  He  would  ask 
whether  that  could  be  called  a  flour¬ 
ishing  state  of  trade  which  rested  up¬ 
on  such  basis  ?  The  Noble  Lord  had 
stated  that  the  total  sum  in  which  the 
revenue  of  this  year  exceeded  the 
preceding  was  L.  5,300,000.  Ad¬ 
mitting  this  sum,  and  even  a  little 
more,  how  did  it  bear  out  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  was  founded  upon  itf 
The  Noble  Lord  had  said,  that  the 
income  and  expenditure  would  meet, 
and  that  there  would  remain  a  sur¬ 
plus.  There  never  was  a  stouter  as¬ 
sertion  than  this,  nor  one  which  was 
more  calculated  to  give  general  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  the  House  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  it  could  be  proved.  But  the 
Noble  Lord,  in  building  up  this  ar¬ 
gument,  and  drawing  so  happy  a 
conclusion  from  it,  had  thrown  out 
of  his  view  altogether  the  sinking 
fund,  which  he  could  not  but  ima¬ 
gine  was  a  burden  to  the  country. 
This  he  conceived  was  a  delusion  on 
the  part  of  the  Noble  Lord  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  most  complete  delusion 
on  that  part  of  the  House,  to  imagine 
that  this  question  of  a  budget  could 
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be  fairly  ditcuwed  without  mcluding 
the  linking  fund.  In  order  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  war  in  which  it  would 
be  more  intelligible,  he  should  take 
it  thus : — The  surplus  of  the  conioli* 
dated  fund,  after  considering  the  in> 
come  as  opposed  to  the  charge  upon 
it,  he  took  to  be  L.  214,000.  But  did 
the  Noble  Lord  state  what  was  to 
be  done  with  this  i  He  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter.  There  was  an  old 
debt  upon  that  fund  of  L.  3,300,000 ; 
upon  this  the  noble  lord  was  also 
wholly  silent.  Then  he  (Mr  Tier¬ 
ney)  should  say,  that  before  one 
farthing  of  the  surplus  r:)f  that  fund 
could  be  made  available  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  current  year,  the 
whole  of  the  old  debt  upon  it  must 
be  wiped  off.  If  then  this  sum  or 
surplus  were  added  to  the  debt  of 
last  year,  there  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  year  of  L.  2,000,000 ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  January  1820,  all 
the  advance  which  the  country  would 
have  made  would  be  to  get  clear  of 
the  old  debt.  It  was  evident,  then, 
that  this  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund  could  not  be  taken  into  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  present  year ; 
and  what  was  to  be  taken  into  those 
ways  and  means?  There  were  the 
land  and  malt  tax,  the  war  and  ex¬ 
cise  taxes,  and  the  lottery ;  the 
whole  of  which  would  not,  after  de¬ 
ducting  all  expenses  of  collection, 
exceed  more  than  L.  7,000,000. 
Beyond  those  L.  7,000,000  there  was 
nothing  else  that  any  one  knew  of. 
He  might,  perhaps,  exc^t  the  mil¬ 
lion  which  was  due  from  France,  and 
which  tl)e  country  were  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  would  be  paid  upon  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  French  territory. 
Well,  then,  how  was  the  difference 
between  the  income  (L.  7,000,000) 
and  the  expenditure  to  be  supplied, 
or  how  would  the  noble  lord  support 
the  argument  that  both  ends  would 


meet,  that  the  income  would  be 
equal  to  the  expenditure,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus  ?  The 
noble  lord  said  he  should  bo  glad 
to  take  advice  where  be  could  with 
propriety.  He  did  not  suppose  for 
a  moment,  that  his  advice,  or  the 
advice  and  wisdom  of  Seneca,  would 
have  produced  any  impression  on 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite, 
if  not  supported  by  the  counter¬ 
sign  of  the  public.  It  was  the  re¬ 
cent  strong  and  general  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion,  the  unani¬ 
mous  calls  for  economy  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
which  had  made  an  impression  on 
the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues, 
and  to  which  was  due  any  forced 
effort  of  theirs  to  economise.  But 
supposing  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
ductions  to  make  the  expenditure 
this  year  less  by  a  million  than  that 
of  the  last,  there  would  still  remain 
an  expenditure  to  be  provided  for 
amounting  to  L.20,C)00,()00.  Then  ad¬ 
mitting  L. 1,000,000  less  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  how  was  it  to  be  met  ?  He 
bad  shown,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  had  not  ways  and  means 
that  any  person  yet  knew  of,  exceed¬ 
ing  L.7 ,000,000.  How  were  thirteen 
more  to  be  made  up  ?  for  after  all  the 
reductions,  there  would  still  remain 
that  sura  to  be  provided  for.  How 
could  any  man  in  his  senses  say,  that 
with  an  income  of  only  L.7,0(X),000, 
and  an  expenditure  of  L.20,000,000, 
both  ends  would  be  made  to  meet, 
and  a  surplus  left  ?  Where  was  tlie 
sinking  fund,  or  what  had  been  said 
about  it  ?  It  would  be  said  that  there 
was  a  sinking  fund  of  L.14, 000,000, 
at  least  it  would  soon  be  nearly  that 
sum ;  bnt  to  support  it,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  borrow  L. 13,500,000. 
Arguments  founded  upon  the 
strength  of  that  fund,  as  applicable  to 
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the  public  senrice,  would  be  found  to 
be  a  groH  delusion.  It  was  absolute 
mockery,  to  talk  of  the  advantages  of 
a  sinking  fund,  whilst  theGovernment 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
L.  13,000,000  a-year  to  support  it. 
He  should  again  ask— for  in  looking 
at  this  crippled  state  of  finance,  the 
question  naturally  arose — how,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  the  Bank 
be  expected  to  pay  while  Govern* 
ment  were  confessedly  unable  to 
make  good  their  engagements  to 
them  i  And  yet  in  this  very  state 
of  things,  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman(tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Excbe* 
quer)  was  about  to  call  upon  them 
mat  night  to  vote  L.  24,000.000  of 
Exchequer*bills,  without  coming  to 
the  point  of  whether  that  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  country  from  its  difficul¬ 
ties.  Would  the  noble  lord  say, 
with  these  facts  staring  him  in 
the  face,  that  the  country  was  in  a 
most  prosperous  state,  that  we  were 
going  on  flourishingly,  and  were  the 
astonishment  of  the  world  I  He  did 
not  mean  to  deny,  that  if  peace  was 
of  long  continuance  the  country  pos¬ 
sessed  resources  which,  if  properly 
applied,  might  bring  us  out  of  our 
difficulties.  He  was  as  sanguine  on 
that  head  as  any  member  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  could  be ;  but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  as  well  think  of  raising  the 
dead  as  of  raising  another  large  loan. 
He  did  not  mean  any  of  those  obser¬ 
vations  to  apply  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  as  an  individual,  for 
he  looked  upon  him  only  as  the  organ, 
and  he  was  the  most  mithful  organ, 
which  a  besotted  Administration,  on 
the  subject  of  finance,  ever  possessed; 
but  he  applied  them  collectively  to 
the  whole  body  of  Ministers  acting 
together.  He  could  not  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why  the  people  were  to  be  tax¬ 
ed  L.  14,000,000,  when  L. 12,000,000 


were  to  be  borrowed ;  and  could  only 
consider  it  as  another  insult  which 
was  to  be  ofiered  to  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  a  few  observations,  contending 
that  the  reductions  which  bad  taken 
place  were  great  and  surprising  be¬ 
yond  all  belief.  He  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say,  that  if  any  individual  had 
been  told  in  1792,  before  the  war 
commenced,  that  we  should  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  series  of  hostilities  for 
five-and- twenty  years,  that  these  hos¬ 
tilities  should  leave  us  with  an  unre¬ 
deemed  debt  of  L.  800,000,000,  and 
that,  notwithstanding,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  peace,  there  should 
be  a  surplus  of  L.  3,000,000  or 
L.4,000,000  in  the  revenue,  that  in¬ 
dividual  would  have  returned  for  an¬ 
swer,  **  It  is  beyond  all  hope,  it  is 
beyond  all  credibility,  it  is  a  fairy 
prospect  that  can  never  be  realized.*  ’ 
And  yet  such  was  the  state  of  facts, 
even  after  L.  18,000,000  of  annual 
taxes  had  been  remitted  to  the 
country. 

The  question  for  appointing  the 
committee  being  then  put,  and  car¬ 
ried  unanimously,  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  to  compose  it,  viz. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  H.  Bankes, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Lord  Binning,  Right  Hon.  R.  reel, 
Mr  B.  Wilbraham,  Mr  Hart  Davis, 
Sir  George  Clerk,  Right  Hon.  W. 
Huskisson,  Mr  F.  Lewis,  Sir  G.  Hill, 
Mr  Tremayne,  Mr  N.  Calvert,  Mr 
D.  Gilbert,  M  r  Ly ttleton,  Mr  Gooch, 
Mr  Calcraft,  Mr  J.  H.  Smyth,  Lord 
Clive,  Mr  Holford,  and  Mr  Cour¬ 
tenay. 

On  the  Sd  of  June  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  stated  his  an¬ 
xiety  to  draw  the  House  into  a-more 
elaborate  discussion  of  our  financial 
arrangements  than  could  convenient¬ 
ly  take  place  when  the  budget  was 
brought  forward,  moved  the  follow* 
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log  reBolutions:  **  That  tince  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  the 
property-tax  in  Great  Britain,  and 
other  taxes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  up¬ 
wards  of  L.  18,000,000  per  annum, 
have  expired,  or  been  repealed  or  re¬ 
duced  :  That  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
56th  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  con¬ 
solidated  .from  the  5th  of  Januaiy 
1817;  and  that  in  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  the  said  consolidation,  the  net 
separate  revenue  of  Ireland  was 
L.4, 561,858,  and  the  charge  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Ireland 
was  L.6,4<46,825,  including  therein 
the  sum  of  L.2,434,124  as  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt,  which  charge  exceeded 
the  whole  net  revenue  of  Ireland  by 
the  sum  of  L. 1,885,47 2,  without  a^ 
fording  any  provision  for  the  civil  list 
and  other  permanent  charges,  or  for 
the  proportion  of  supplies  to  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  that  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  Parliament  to  supply 
this  deficiency  :  That  the  supplies  to 
be  voted  for  the  present  year  by  Par¬ 
liament  may  be  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds :  That  the  existing  revenue 
applicable  to  the  supplies  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  estimated  at  more  than 
L.  7,000,000,  leaving  the  sum  of 
L.l 3,500,000  to  be  raised  by  loan,  or 
other  extraordinary  resource :  That 
the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the 
national  debt  in  the  present  year  may 
be  estimated  at  about  L. 15, 500,000, 
exceeding  the  above  sum  necessary 
to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
year  by  about  L.  2,000,000  only : 
That  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service,  to  make  such  pro¬ 
gressive  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  as  may  adequately  support  pu¬ 
blic  credit,  and  to  afibrd  to  tne  coun- 
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try  a  prospect  of  future  relief  from  m 
part  of  its  present  burdens,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  (dear  surplus  of  the  income  of 
the  (muntry,  beyond  the  expenditure, 
of  not  less  than  five  millions;  and  that 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
important  object,  it  is  expedient  now 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  country 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  the  a- 
mount  of  L.S,000,(XX)  per  annum.** 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  on  the 
8th  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Finance  Report,  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  the  resolutions 
which  he  had  on  a  former  evening 
laid  on  the  table.  Whenever  an  op¬ 
portunity  arose  for  Parliament  to 
take  into  its  consideration  the  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  of  the  country,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  something 
more  than  a  statement  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  made  for  the  immediate  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  year.  In  order  to  explain 
his  plan  in  the  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  it  was  desirable  that  a  general 
view  should  first  be  presented,  and 
that  the  technical  details  should  be 
reserved  for  the  budget  of  the  year. 
His  object  at  present  was  to  exhibit 
the  leading  features  and  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  financial  arrangements 
for  the  year ;  and  the  truth  was,  that 
whatever  details  they  might  enter  in¬ 
to,  the  great  leading  question  would 
always  be,  whether  the  income  was 
equal  to  the  expenditure.  He  was 
first  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  re¬ 
solutions  which  he  had  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  he  would  then  more  par¬ 
ticularly  state  the  mode  in  which  he 
proposed  to  carry  those  resolutions 
into  effect.  The  first  resolution  sta¬ 
ted,  **  that  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  1815,  the  property  tax  in 
Great  Britain,  and  other  taxes  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
yielded  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
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L.18,000,090  per  annum,  hare  ex« 
pired,  or  been  repealed,  or  reduced.** 
For  illustrating  that  resolution  be  had 
laid  an  account  upon  the  table,  form* 
ed  from  the  several  accounts  which 
had  been  previously  produced.  By 
this  account  it  was  made  manifest 
that  taxes  had  been  reduced  since  the 
peace  to  the  amount  of  L.1 8,700,000. 
The  second  resolution  stated,  **  that 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  56th  Geo.  HI. 
c.  98,  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  consolidated.’*  The 
act  here  mentioned  had  thrown  the 
revenues  of  the  two  countries  into  one 
general  mass.  And  here  be  wished 
to  state,  that  he  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  say  that  Ireland  had 
not  paid  a  fair  proportion  of  revenue. 
At  the  period  when  the  union  of  Ire* 
land  with  Great  Britain  had  taken 
place,  it  could  not  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  that  for  fourteen  years  there 
would  be  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  the  most  expensive  war  ever 
known.  If  any  human  foresight 
could  have  calculated  the  expences, 
the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  sum 
would  have  astonished  and  appalled 
the  stoutest  heart.  The  revenue 
had  been  then  apportioned  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Whether 
more  revenue  might  not.  then  have 
been  obtained,  and  more  taxes  im¬ 
posed  in  Ireland,  it  was  now  impos¬ 
sible  to  say :  but  in  consequence  of 
the  internal  commotions  and  expen¬ 
sive  measures  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  years  1798  and  1799,  the  taxes 
in  Ireland  had  become  so  great,  that 
if  a  larger  proportion  of  revenue  had 
been  immediately  proposed,  it  would 
have  proved  a  strong  obstacle  to  the 
Union.  The  consequence,  however, 
was,  that  while  Great  Britain  raised 
a  large  proportion  of  the  supplies, 
Ireland  had  recourse  to  loans.  Be¬ 
tween  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  the  union  of  the  treasuries,  the 


public  dtbt  of  Great  Britain  increa¬ 
sed  as  one  to  seven ;  that  of  Ireland 
eightfold.  The  Sd,  4tb,  and  5th  re¬ 
solutions  stated,  **  that  in  the  year 
preceding  the  said  consolidation,  the 
net  separate  income  of  Ireland  was 
L.4, 56 1,358,  and  the  charge  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Ireland 
L.  6,446,835,  which  exceeded  the 
whole  net  revenue  by  the  sum  of 
L.  1,885,472,  exclusive  of  the  civil 
list  and  other  permanent  charges  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  proportion  of  the 
supplies  to  be  defrayed  by  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  ;  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  by  Parliament  to 
supply  this  deficiency ;  and  that  the 
supplies  to  be  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  service  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
April  1820,  may  be  estimated  at 
L.  20,000,000.**  Those  resolutions 
contained  no  statement  which  could 
be  controverted,  or  which  required 
elucidation.  They  served  principal¬ 
ly  to  introduce  the  remaining  four  re¬ 
solutions,  **  that  the  existing  revenue 
applicable  to  these  services  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  L.7,000,000, 
leaving  the  sum  of  L.  13,000,000  to 
be  raised  by  loan  or  other  extraordi¬ 
nary  resources ;  that  the  sinking  fund 
annually  applicable  to  the  national 
debt  may  be  estimated  at  15,000,0001. 
exceeding  the  above  sum  necessary 
to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
year  by  L.  2,000,000  only ;  that  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  pu¬ 
blic  service,  to  m^e  such  progres¬ 
sive  reduction  of  the  national  debt  as 
may  adequately  support  public  cre¬ 
dit,  and  to  afford  to  the  country  a 
prospect  of  future  relief  from  a  part 
of  its  present  burdens,  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the 
country  beyond  the  expenditure  of 
not  less  than  L.5,000,000 ;  and  that 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
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important  object,  it  i>  expedient  noar 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  country 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  the  a* 
mount  of  L.SjOOO.OOO  per  annum.*' 
The  whole  substance  of  the  above  re* 
solutions  was,  that  in  order  to  hcve  a 
clear  sinking  fund  of  L  5,000,000,  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  L.3,000,000 
more  than  the  present  income.  The 
foundation  of  this  necessity  had  been 
laid  by  the  repeal  of  the  property  tax, 
and  other  war  taxes,  in  1816.  He 
was  far  from  arraigning  the  honour 
and  humanity  which  him  insisted  up* 
on  that  repeal,  but  he  must  main* 
tain  upon  his  conscience  as  a  man, 
and  his  responsibility  as  a  minister, 
that  it  had  not  produced  the  advan* 
tages  which  had  been  held  out  to  the 
country  as  its  consequences.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  that  it  had  afford* 
ed  relief  in  the  time  of  great  embar* 
rasement  and  distress,  and  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  restoration  of  credit  and 
industry.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
was  evident  that  credit  could  not  be 
supported,  and  that  industry  could 
not  long  have  free  scope,  by  any 
means  so  sure  and  permanent,,  as  by 
placing  the  revenue  beyond  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country.  What  he 
proposed  to  be  done  this  day  was  to 
place  the  revenue  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  would  now  have  been,  if 
the  property  tax  had  not  been  repeal¬ 
ed.  If,  instead  of  the  total  repeal 
which  had  been  made  in  1816,  the 
property  tax  had  been  continued  for 
two  years  longer,  at  the  modified  rate 
which  had  been  proposed,  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  new  taxes  would  have  now 
been  unnecessary.  The  consequence 
of  its  continuance  would  have  been, 
that  L. 18,000,000  of  debt  would  have 
been  spared  to  the  country,  and  the 
difficulty  now  felt,  of  paying  to  the 
Bank,  would  have  been  avoided,  be¬ 
cause  a  new  debt  would  not  have  been 
contracted.  The  measures  which 


had  been  resorted  to  in  consequence 
of  the  repeal  were  the  best  which 
could  be  adoptedin  the  situation  of  the 
country.  Although  they  were  tem¬ 
porary  expedients,  yet  they  brought 
the  country  to  its  present  condition, 
without  diminution  of  credit,  with¬ 
out  any  imputation  on  its  character, 
and  without  any  tax  on  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  When  the  property 
tax  had  been  repealed,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  its  produce  bad  not  been 
recovered.  The  sums  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  afterwards  received,  con¬ 
tributed  very  materially  to  lessen  the 
inconveniences  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  felt  The  Bank, 
knowing  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  cash-payments,  had  begun  to  re¬ 
duce  their  issues ;  but  it  had  been 
obvious  that  cash-payments  could 
not  be  at  once  resumed.  Thefr 
treasury  had  been  exhausted  during 
the  war,  and  time  had  therefore  been 
given  to  make  that  preparation  which 
was  necessary.  During  the  three 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
peace,  no  inconvenience  had  been 
felt  in  resorting  to  the  Bank.  La¬ 
bour,  which  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  restriction  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  in  1816,  was  revived  by 
the  increase  of  Bank  issues  to  the 
amount  of  L.  1,500,000,  and  by  the 
issue  of  Exchequer-bills.  But  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  adopt  a 
more  permanent  and  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  to  ascertain  the  real 
amount  of  income  necessary  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  country.  The 
resolution  which  stated  the  sinking- 
fund  to  be  only  L.  2,000,000  was 
taken  from  the  first  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  present 
ear.  But  the  Finance  Committee 
ad  made  reports  before  the  revenue 
had  become  greater  than  the  expen¬ 
diture,  and  their  reports  extended 
from  that  period  till  now,  when  the 
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~  surplus  was  L.2,0(X),000.  The  whole 
history  of  this  progress  was  to  be 
found  in  the  11th  report  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  last  Parliament,  and  the 
first  report  of  the  Committee  of  this 
year.  In  the  first  yqar  of  peace  there 
was  a  considerable  deficit.  In  the 
income  for  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January  1817,  the  expenditure 
was  L.  54,200,000,  and  the  income 
L.  51,S00,000,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  L.  2,000,000.  In  that  same  year, 
too,  but  for  the  arrears  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  tax  taken  into  account,  we 
should  have  had  a  deficiency  of 
L.  3,000,000.  In  the  next  year, 
(1817),  the  expenditure  had  been 
L.  52,956,000,  and  the  income 
L.  52,302,000,  leaving  a  deficiency 
•  of  L.  654,000.  In  1818  the  expen¬ 
diture  had  been  L.  52,875,000,  and 
the  income  L.  54,563,000,  making  a 
surplus  of  L.  1 ,688,000.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  the  income  was  calculated 
at  L.  54,000,000,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  at  L.  52,01 8,000,  which  would 
make  asurplusof  nearly  L.  2,000,000. 
He  had  now  to  submit  to  the  House', 
whether  upon  a  sinking  fund  of 
L.  2,000,000  they  could  satisfy  the 
public  creditor,  preserve  the  stability 
and  dignity  of  the  country,  provide 
for  such  emergencies  as  might  arise, 
and  hold  out  to  the  public  any  pro¬ 
spect  of  the  smallest  relief  from  their 
present  burdens.  It  was,  he  con¬ 
tended,  quite  impossible  to  afibrd 
any  relief,  while  our  expenditure  ex¬ 
ceeded  L.  50,000,000.  First  of  all, 
then,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  con¬ 
sider  what  they  owed  to  the  public 
creditor.  He  knew  no  duty  more 
solemnly  and  imperiously  called  for. 
In  1793,  when  Mr  Pitt  had  begun 
the  series  of  loans  which  now  formed 
the  whole  of  the  national  debt,  he 
had  arranged  that  a  fund  of  1  per 
cent,  should  be  provided  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  every  loan.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  could  be  more  sacred  than  our 


obligation  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  debt,  contracted  as  it 
had  been  for  the  preservation  of  the 
country  and  under  the  sanction  of 
the  national  faith.  His  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  raise  the  L.  2,000,000 
to  L.  5,000,000,  without  any  loan 
taken  into  the  account.  His  object 
was  to  have  a  real  sinking  fund 
of  L.  5,000,000.  The  nominal 
sinking  fund  was  to  be  reduced 
L.  13,000,000 ;  that  sum  being  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of 
the  present  year,  instead  of  a  loan 
to  the  same  amount.  Whether  this 
was  to  be  done  as  authorised  by  Mr 
Fox’s  bill  or  by  any  other  means, 
would  claim  their  consideration  after¬ 
wards.  Not  less  than  L.  5,000,000 
he  considered  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  just  claims  of  the  public  creditor. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  means 
of  providing  L.  5,000,000  of  a  real 
sinking  fund.  But  this  sum,  if  now 
provided,  and  if  allowed  to  increase 
as  the  sinking  fund  had  done  from 
1786  to  1792,  would  very  rapid- 

Z'  improve  from  L.  5,060,000  to 
.8,000,000,  which  would  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  a  real 
fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt.  This  improvement  might  be 
expected,  partly  from  the  operation 
of  compound  interest,  partly  from  im- 

firovements  of  the  revenue,  and  part- 
y  from  the  increase  in  value  of  fund¬ 
ed  property.  He  must,  however,  say, 
that  he  was  not  very  sanguine  in  ex¬ 
pecting  that  funded  property  would 
increase  in  value,  when  be  con¬ 
sidered  how  little  it  had  increased 
since  1815.  His  object,  then, 
was  to  raise  the  L.  2,000,000  to 
L.  5,000,000  by  adding  L.  3,000,000 
to  our  income.  The  mode  of  raising 
this  addition  could  be  discussed  in 
detail  when  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means  should 
come  under  consideration.  When 
the  House  should  have  come  to  con- 
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cur  in  the  general  outline,  they 
could  minutelv  consider  the  particu* 
lar  parts.  Those  who  disapproved 
of  tne  outline  might  entertain  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  of  particular  parts ; 
and  even  those  who  might  approve 
of  the  general  plan  might  not  approve 
of  every  part.  All  that  was  essential 
and  important  was,  that  the  House 
should  make  up  its  mind  for  a  great 
effort.  When  it  should  havel>een 
determined  that  L.  3,000,000  must 
be  raised,  then  it  would  come  to  be 
considered  how  to  apportion  this 
burden  on  the  various  classes  and 
commodities,  so  as  to  occasion  the 
least  possible  inconvenience.  The 
first  resource  which  he  had  in  view 
for  raising  this  sum,  was  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  taxes.  Under  this  head 
the  article  of  foreign  wool  would  be 
subjected  to  a  tax,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  L.  100,000.  The 
remaining  part  of  this  branch,  in¬ 
cluding  L.  200,000  under  the  head 
of  customs,  was  expected  to  produce 
L.  400,000.  The  next  source  was  a 
malt  tax.  This  had  been  one  of  the 
taxes  repealed  in  1816,  and  he  now 
was  for  resorting  to  that  article  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  sum  re¬ 
quired.  The  repeal  of  the  war  tax 
upon  malt  had  been  expected  to  be¬ 
nefit  agriculture,  to  increase  the  re¬ 
venue,  and  also  to  lower  the  price  of 
beer,  a  beverage  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  labouring  classes.  In 
all  the  three  points  the  expectation 
had  wholly  failed.  Agriculture  had 
experienced  no  relief ;  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  revenue,  he  could  state 
the  effect  produced.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  war  tax,  the  quantity  consum¬ 
ed  was  L.  26,200,000  bushels.  In 
the  first  year  after  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  the  quantity  was  only 
L.  17,000,000  bushels.  It  was  true 
that  it  bad  been  a  bad  season,  and 
it  would  been  found  that  it  was  the 


variation  of  seasons,  and  not  any  va¬ 
riation  in  the  tax,  which  occasioned 
every  variation  in  the  consumption 
of  malt.  In  the  next  year  the  con¬ 
sumption  was  L.  26,400,000  bushels. 
But  the  quantity  consumed  since 
1816  was  not  at  all  larger  upon  an 
average  than  before  that  period. 
With  respect  to  beer,  it  was  now  at 
as  high  a  price  as  when  the  tax  was 
highest  upon  malt.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  lay  upon  malt,  one  half 
of  the  war  duty,  that  was  Is.  2d.  per 
bushel.  This  would  afford  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  present  price  of  beer, 
but  no  justification  for  a  higher  prices 
He  here  begged  to  refer  to  a  most 
important  statement  in  the  report  of 
a  committee  which  had  inquire  into 
this  subiect  last  year.  A  gentleman 
of  the  highest  respectability  and  of 
the  greatest  professional  experience 
on  the  subject — he  meant  Mr  Bar¬ 
clay — had  given  evidence  that  in 
May,  last  year,  malt  was  81s.  per 
quarter,  and  hops  L.24  to  L.25  per 
cwt.  At  present  malt  was  only  6Ss. 
per  quarter,  and  hops  L.8  to  L.  10 
per  cwt.  The  brewing  of  a  quarter 
of  malt,  which  in  May  last  year  cost 
L.  9  :  16  :  8,  would  now  cost  only 
L.6:17:4.  He  proposed  to  take 
Os.  4d.  for  the  public,  leaving  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  L.  2,  9s.  in  favour  of  the 
brewer.  From  this  tax  he  calculat¬ 
ed  upon  a  revenue  of  L.  1,400,000. 
The  remaining  articles  were  under 
the  head  of  customs  and  excise. 
The  greatest  inconveniences  had 
been  found  to  arise  from  the  union 
of  customs  and  excise,  which  in¬ 
creased  the  expences  of  both ;  and 
the  Government  hoped  the  greatest 
improvement,  at  least  they  were  re¬ 
solved  to  try  what  improvement 
could  be  made,  by  placing  this  pro¬ 
vince  under  one  rather  than  under 
both.  Many  articles  of  our  imports 
were  known  to  be  subject  to  adul- 
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teratioD  and  fraud.  The  officers  of 
the  revenue  bad  no  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  fraud,  after  the  articles 
bad  been  given  out  of  the  ware¬ 
house  ;  the  excise  possessed  means  of 
detecting  afterward  any  adulteration 
or  fraud.  The  articles  proposed  to 
be  taxed  under  this  head  ^were,  to¬ 
bacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  pepper. 
Such  a  tax  would  be  imposed  upon 
tobacco  as  would  add  L.  500,000  to 
the  revenue,  and  still  it  would,  he 
hoped,  be  sold  as  cheap  as  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Coffee  would,  by  an  increased 
tax,  yield  L.  130,000.  By  raising 
the  tax  upon  tea  4  per  cent,  that  was 
from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred,  a 
revenue  of  L.  130,000  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  From  the  proposed  tax  up¬ 
on  pepper  be  expected  L.  30,000. 
These  taxes  would  produce  no  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  consumption  of  the  com¬ 
modities.  At  present  the  utmost 
vigilance  was  necessary  to  prevent 
adulteration  and  fraud.  That  vigi¬ 
lance  would,  he  trusted,  be  exerted 
with  effect.  The  temptations  would 
not  be  increased  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  a  saving  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  consumer  by  means  of 
greater  and  more  effectual  vigilance 
being  exercised.  One  article  only  re¬ 
mained  to  be  stated,  upon  which  ir  was 
intended  to  raise  the  duty,  and  which 
he  conceived  might  be  done  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  public ;  at 
all  events  the  experiment  would  be 
one  worth  trying:  it  was  a  tax  upon 
British  spirits.  This,  he  calculated, 
would  produce  L. 500,000.  The 
total,  then,  of  the  increased  taxes, 
would  be  L.  S,190/X^ ;  but,  making 
an  allowance  for  incidental  deficien¬ 
cies  in  collection,  he  would  estimate 
it  at  L.  3,000,000.  He  would  not 
then  go  into  the  detail  of  each  of  the 
articles  he  had  mentioned,  as  a  more 
proper  time  would  arrive  for  that 
urpose :  and  when  it  should  come, 
e  should  be  willing  to  go  into  any 


explanation  which  might  be  thought 
necessary.  The  whole,  then,  would 
sUnd  thus: — The  first  article  was 
the  consolidation  of  customs ;  which, 
including  the  duty  on  wool,  would 
amount  to  •  -  L.  500,000 

The  increased  duty  on  malt  1,400,000 
On  British  spirits  -  500,000 

On  tobacco  *  ~  500,000 

On  coffee  and  cocoa  -  130,000 
On  tea  •  •  l3o,000 

On  pepper  -  -  30,000 

Making  on  the  whole,  L.  3,190,000 
He  could  not  too  seriously  impress 
upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  a- 
dopting  measures  which  would  sup¬ 
port  public  credit  upon  a  solid  and 
permanent  basis.  It  should  be  bom* 
in  mind,  that  for  three  years  resort 
had  been  bad  to  temporary  expe¬ 
dients,  in  order  to  make  the  income 
and  expenditure  meet.  Having  mi¬ 
nutely  examined  into  all  our  sources 
of  income — having  inquired  into  our 
expenditure  (not,  be  trusted,  with¬ 
out  effect)  so  as  to  see  what  could 
be  spared  consistently  with  public 
security-having  come  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of,  and  made  preparations 
for  restoring  our  metallic  currency, 
it  was  now,  he  conceived,  full  time, 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  would 
place  our  revenue  upon  a  sure 
and  permanent  footing,  and  to  re¬ 
store  a  permanent  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  all  human  probability  we 
might  calculate  upon  a  continuance 
of  the  pacific  relations  in  which  we 
stood  towards  foreign  nations,  and 
of  course  a  continuance  of  and  in¬ 
crease  in  that  improvement  which  a 
state  of  peace  brought  along  with  it. 
There  might,  however,  be  some  lit¬ 
tle  additions  to  our  present  amount 
of  expenditure  which  could  not  be 
avoided.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  our  militia  should  not 
be  long  without  being  placed  in  a 
state  of  efficiency.  But  though  this 
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might  be  looked  tp  on  the  one  band 
as  in  increase,  there  were  circum* 
atances  to  which  we  must  necessarily 
look  for  a  decrease  of  our  expendi¬ 
ture.  There  was  the  faliioa  in  of 
pensions,  and  other  annual  allowan¬ 
ces,  which  would  ceiue  with  the  lives 
of  the  present  holders,  so  as  to  pro- 
•duce  a  gradual  decrease  of  our  ex¬ 
penditure  below  our  income,  and  of 
course  to  add  to  the  sinking  fund 
the  sum  he  had  already  mentioned 
of  L.  5,000,000,  by  which  not  only 
the  present  loan,  but  the  whole  debt 
would  be  put  in  a  fair  process  of  li- 
auidation.  It  was  true  the  loan  of 
the  present  year  would  increase  the 
amount  of  the  debt  beyond  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund ;  but  then  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  L.  5,000,000  of  it  would 
take  up  that  amount  of  Exchequer- 
bills,  and  L.  5,000,000  more  would 
go  to  the  Bank.  lie  admitted  that  the 
stagnation  of  trade  already  experien¬ 
ced  was  lamentable ;  but  he  had  rea¬ 
son  to  hope,  from  the  recent  symp¬ 
toms  of  improvement,  that  such  stag¬ 
nation  would  be  found  to  decreare 
daily.  The  improvement  in  our 
trade  was  very  considerable  down  to 
the  5th  of  April.  At  that  period  there 
was  an  increase  of  L.  1,000,000, 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
c^uarter  of  last  year.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  4th  of  June,  there 
was  some  diminution,  which,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  last  year,  amounted  to 
L.  107,000,  or  about  two  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  ;  but  in  that  period 
(the  similar  quarter  of  last  year) 
there  were  some  extraordinary  pay- 
Tnents,  which,  if  taken  into  account, 
would  make  the  diminution  of  the 
last  quarter  appear  very  small.  Ha¬ 
ving  said  thus  much  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
its  resources,  and  laid  before  the 
House  the  means  by  which  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers  had  proposed  that 
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the  revenue  abould  be  placed  npoa 
a  permanent  footing,  he  would  not 
now  trouble  them  further,  reaerring 
to  himself  of  course  the  power  of  ex¬ 
plaining  on  another  occasion  any 
matter  upon  which  such  explanation 
might  be  required*  He  could  not, 
however,  sit  down  without  saying  a 
few  words  upon  the  great  responaibi- 
lity  which  Ministers  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  in  proposing  new  taxes  at 
such  a  period  of  peace.  He  would 
admit  tnat  responsibility,  and  that  it 
brought  with  it  the  strong  obligatioB 
to  the  most  rigid  economy  which 
could  be  followed  consistently  with  / 
the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 

He  would  fully  agree  that  auch  e- 
conomy  should  be  observed;  and  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  bouse  that  it  was 
intended  so  to  be,  he  was  ready  with 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  execu¬ 
tive  government  to  adhere  to  it  in 
the  strictest  sense.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  an  additional  resolution. 

That  with  a  view  of  accelerating 
the  arrival  of  that  period  at  which 
relief  may  be  afforded  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  a  part  of  its  burdens,  this 
house  doth  confidently  expect  that 
a  continued  and  vigilant  superin¬ 
tendence  shall  be  exercised  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  State  in  all 
its  several  departments,  and  that 
a  minute  investigation  shall  be  in¬ 
stituted  into  the  mode  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  collection  and  management 
in  the  several  branches  of  the  reve¬ 
nue,  in  order  that  every  reduction 
may  be  made  therein  which  can  be 
effected  without  detriment  to  the 
public  interests.” 

The  whole  of  the  resolution!  for¬ 
merly  proposed  were  then  put 
from  the  chair.  On  the  reading  of 
the  first,  Mr  Tierney  rose,  and  be¬ 
gan  by  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
mode  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  adopted.  After  all 
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the  reductions  which  it  was  said  had 
been  made,  and  all  the  professions 
and  promises  of  further  economy 
and  retrenchment  which  the  house 
had  heard  from  him  and  his  col* 
leagues  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  he  now  came,  and  (propo¬ 
sing  new  taxes)  said,  "  Do  you, 
House  of  Commons,  advise  us  to  be 
thrifty  and  economical,  and  we  shall 
promise  to  follow  your  advice  most 
submissively.**  If  the  right  honour¬ 
able  .Mntleman  thought  that  they 
(the  Ministers)  were  disposed  to  re¬ 
trench  as  much  as  possible,  why  did 
he  consider  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  bouse  to  advise  them  to  that 
course  f  It  was  in  fact,  if  it  had  any 
meaning,  an  admission  that  they  had 
not  done  as  much  as  they  should ; 
or  that  they  were  unwilling  to  do 
more,  unless  called  upon  by  the 
house.  He  would  not  now  follow 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  through 
the  resolutions.  Indeed,  the  first 
two  he  did  not  understand.  It  might 
be  owing  to  his  own  dulness,  but  he 
could  not  see  what  bearing  they  had 
upon  those  with  which  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  concluded. 
He  would  not  stop  to  inquire  into 
the  question,  whether  the  abolition 
of  the  property-tax  was  a  blessing  or 
a  curse ;  nor  would  he  follow  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  into 
the  nature  of  the  new  taxes  he  had 
proposed  ;  but,  in  the  few  observa¬ 
tions  he  had  to  make  would  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  abstract  question 
of  the  three  millions  of  new  taxes 
in  the  fifth  year  of  peace.  He  was 
not  making  an  objection  to  the 
principle  of  increased  taxation, 
whenever  that  should  be  required 
by  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
State.  Whenever  such  period  had 
arrived,  or  should  arrive,  he  was  and 
would  still  be  prepared  to  take  his 
share  of  unpopularity  in  supporting 
them.  But  he  objected  to  this  tax¬ 


ation,  and  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
(Here  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  read  the  first  two  of  the 
resolutions  given  above. — He  could 
not  exactly  comprehend  bow  these 
two  bore  upon  the  question  be¬ 
fore  the  house.  But  it  seemed  to 
him,  that  after  all  the  vapouring 
about  the  sinking  fund,  after  all 
that  had  been  said  about  its  invio¬ 
lability,  and  the  confidence  which 
its  existence  inspired  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditor,  we  now  had  this  me¬ 
lancholy  fact — that  Ministers  were 
driven  to  a  direct  breach  of  faith 
with  that  public  creditor.  All  the 
assurances  which  had  formerly  been 
given,  were  now,  it  seemed,  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  public  were  to  for¬ 
get  them  as  if  they  had  never  been 
made.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  once  said  that  he  looked 
to  the  promises  of  Mr  Pitt  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sinking  fund  ;  he  should 
refer  back  to  what  his  own  opinions 
were  upon  the  subject  in  1818.  He 
had  then  argued,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  touch  the  sinking 
fund;  that  it  would  so  lessen  the 
interest  of  money,  that  God  only 
knew  what  would  become  of  the 
country,  or  what  it  would  do  with 
its  surplus  capital.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  L.  5,600,000  bad  been  taken 
from  this  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  It  was  said,  that  great  ad¬ 
vantages  would  arise  therefrom ;  but 
now,  when  those  advantages  were 
expected  to  be  derived,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  turned  round 
and  said,  **  There  is  an  end  of  any 
such  advantage.  The  sinking  fund, 
after  all,  is  in  fact  only  L.  2,000,000, 
and  Parliament  must  make  it 
L.  5,000,000,  in  order  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  future  payment  of 
the  debt.**  This  he  (Mr  Tierney) 
conceived  to  be  unfair  to  the  stock¬ 
holder.  It  was  holding  out  to  the 
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country  that  L.  8,000,000  were  to  be 
raised  for  his  (the  stockholder’s)  be¬ 
nefit.  On  the  part  of  the  stockhold¬ 
er,  he  should  contend  that  this  was 
unfair  dealing.  The  plain  truth 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  it 
should  not  be  made  appear  that  a 
measure,  to  which  their  own  extra¬ 
vagant  neglect  had  driven  Ministers, 
was  resorted  to  merely  for  his  (the 
stockholder’s)  advantage.  The  stock¬ 
holder  had  a  ri^ht  to  complain  that 
the  original  principle  was  lost  sight 
of.  It  was  first  agreed  that  the 
whole  debt  might  be  redeemed  in 
45  years.  But  now  we  had  a  debt 
of  L.  800,000,000,  and  even  at  one 
per  cent,  (the  usual  allowance  on 
loans)  it  would  require  a  sinking 
fund  of  L.  8,000,000  to  meet  that  on 
the  'old  principle.  Admitting  even 
that  this  sum  were  applicable  at  pre¬ 
sent,  the  45  years  originally  spoken 
of  could  only  be  reckoned  from 
the  present  time.  This,  however, 
could  not  now  be  looked  for ;  there 
was  only  a  sum  which  it  required 
the  aid  of  Parliament  to  bring  up 
to  L.  5,000,000.  So  that  now,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  peace,  we  were  to 
go  on  with  a  debt  of  L.  800,000,000, 
and  with  a  sinking  fund  of 
L.5,000,00C) ;  and  to  supply  that,  and 
make  both  ends  meet  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  we  were  to  have  L.  3,000,000 
of  new  taxes  ;  and  this  we  were  told 
to  look  to,  as  our  periuanent  peace 
establishment.  It  was  bad  enough 
in  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  tax,  but  it  was  worse  that  he 
should  laugh  at  the  country ;  and, 
in  fact,  no  man  could  do  so  more 
than  he  did,  when  he  described  as 
a  flourishing  state  of  our  finances,  a 
debt  of  L.  800,000,000,  and  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  of  L.  5,000,000.  He  hoped 
he  should  not  be  understood  to  say, 
that  in  a  situation  of  difficulty  we 
should  be  obliged  to  construe  the 
act  respecting  the  sinking  fund  ac¬ 


cording  to  its  strict  letter.  Some 
allowance,  he  would  not  deny, 
should  be  made  for  the  unfortunate 
situation  to  which  we  had  been  re- 
duoed.  In  that  broken-down  con¬ 
dition,  he  would  not  say  that  Minis¬ 
ters  should  not  yield  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  surrounded  them ;  but 
then  it  was  too  much  to  hear  them 
boast  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  if  they  had  entertained  no 
idea  of  its  present  situation,  or  felt 
no  sense  of  shame  for  their  own  past 
errors.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  language  was  this  — Here 
1  come  again  with  my  old  proud 

Erancing  periods ;  give  me  but 
•.3,000,000  more,  and,  depend  upon 
it,  ail  shall  be  right,  happy,  and  a- 
greeable  for  the  future.”  Before  a 
single  farthing  of  such  a  sum  was 
granted  to  him,  he  thought  that  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
ought  to  state  what  he  had  done 
with  the  many  millions  which  had 
previously  been  voted.  He  had  in¬ 
deed  promised  the  nation,  that  it 
should  have  indemnity  for  the  past, 
and  security  for  the  future ;  but  it 
was  a  strange  indemnity,  and  a  still 
stranger  security,  to  infix  upon  it 
L.  3,000,000  of  additional  taxes  in 
the  fifth  year  of  peace.  Was  it  too 
much,  under  such  circumstances, 
for  him  to  ask  the  house  to  pause 
before  they  determined,  to  delibe¬ 
rate  before  they  resolved  ?  Was  it 
too  much  for  him  to  demand  of  them 
to  examine  how  this  sum  had  been 
advanced,  and  that  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  ?  Was  it  too  much  for  him 
to  bid  them  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  panacea,  which  was  now  to  be 
applied  to  all  their  distresses  and  to 
all  their  grievances?  He  should 
next  advert  to  that  resolution  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
which  stated,  that  it  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  clear  surplus  of  the  clear  in- 
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coiM  of  the  country  beyond  iu 
expenditure,  of  not  leu  than 
L.  5,000,000.  Now  be  (Mr  Tier* 
neyj  did  not  tay  so  :  the  surprus 
migtit  be  more,  or  it  might  be  less ; 
but  whichever  it  was,  he  could  not 
agree  to  it  after  the  hurried  manner 
in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x« 
chequer  had  wished  to  entrap  the 
approbation  of  the  house.  He  pro¬ 
tested  again  and  again  that  he  could 
not  say  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
surplus  of  L.  5,000,000  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  or  to  make  such  a 
progressive  reduction  of  the  nation¬ 
al  debt  as  was  likely  to  afford  to  the 
country  a  prospect  of  future  relief 
from  its  present  burdens.  As  he 
could  not  say  this,  he  should  move 
the  previous  question,  and  not  a  ne¬ 
gative,  upon  these  resolutions ;  and 
he  should  move  it  upon  this  ground, 
that  it  would  give  to  the  house  more 
time  to  consider  them.  The  last 
proposition  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  this — **  That  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  now  to  increase  the  income 
of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  L.  8,000,000 
per  annum.**  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  must  forgive  him  if 
he  raised  his  voice  most  loudly  a- 
gainst  these  L.  8,000,000  of  new 
taxes.  He  could  not  figure  to  him¬ 
self  how  the  imposition  of  such  a 
burden  was  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  boasts  which  had  been  made  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  himself  admitted  the 
complete  stagnation  of  our  trade ; 
whether  he  admitted  it  or  no  was 
very  immaterial,  since  nothing  was 
to  be  heard,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  except  the  dis¬ 
tress  in  which  all  classes  of  our  ma¬ 
nufacturers  were  plunged.  The  pe¬ 
titions  which  the  house  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  agricultural  part  of  the 


community  clearly  proved  that  their 
fortunes  were  not  in  a  much  more 
flourishing  state  than  those  of  the 
manufacturer ;  whilst  the  complaints 
which  they  were  now  daily  aod 
hourly  receiving  regarding  the  hea¬ 
viness  of  the  poor-rates,  showed  that 
the  evil  was  not  confined  to  particu¬ 
lar  districts,  but  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  whole  nation :  and 
et  what  was  the  answer  that  the 
ouse  was  making  every  twenty-four 
hours  to  these  expressions  of  mise¬ 
ry  and  distress  i  Why  the  answer 
was,  **  We  will  impose  upon  you 
L.  8,000,000  of  adaitional  taxes.** 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  was  even  now  saying  to 
them,  **  You  have  not  been  taxed 
enough ;  1  have  taken  L.  1 8,000,000 
of  taxes  from  off  your  shoulders, 
but  1  ought  to  have  left  them  on  : 
ou  would  then  have  been  much 
appier  than  you  now  are ;  and  in 
oraer  to  restore  you  to  a  part  of 
that  happiness  which  you  have  lost, 
I  will  give  you  back  again  l-6th  of 
the  taxes  which  I  had  taken  off.** 
This  was  a  kind  of  reasoning,  which, 
however  it  might  be  glossed  over 
within  the  walls  of  that  house,  would 
be  seen  in  all  its  full  absurdity  out 
of  doors.  In  spite  of  the  flouruh- 
ing  speeches  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
the  glowing  language  of  the  Prince 
Regent  himself,  the  people  will  not 
believe  the  country  to  be  prospe¬ 
rous,  especially  when  L.  8,000,000 
of  new  taxes  are  to  be  added  among 
the  stock  of  its  prosperity.  As  a 
stockholder  himself,  he  would  rather 
leave  the  sinking  fund  at  9,000,000/. 
than  have  it  raised  to  L.  5,000,000 
on  the  terms  now  proposed :  this 
was  a  mere  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
his  reason  for  entertaining  it  was,  that 
he  should  thus  be  released  from  a 
strong  odium,  to  which  he  should 
otherwise  be  perpetually  subjected. 
Besides,  what  difference  was  there 
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to  the  stockholder,  practically  speak* 
ine,  whether  he  had  a  siaking  fund 
or  L.  2,000,000  or  L.  5,000,000? 
The  L.  10,000,000  were  gone  for 
ever,  and  would  be  applied  from 
time  to  time  to  the  service  of  the 
year.  He  lamented  that  we  were 
driven  '  to  such  a  breach  of  faith, 
but  we  were  driven  to  it  by  a  sad 
and  now  an  inevitable  necessity. 
It  might  therefore  be  a  fair  question 
for  any  one  to  ask,  in  what  way  were 
our  finances  to  be  again  put  upon  a 
fair  footing  ?  To  such  a  question  he 
would  reply,  that  there  were  only 
three  methods — a  constant  applica* 
tion  to  the  sinking  fund  ;  an  imposi¬ 
tion  of  new  taxes ;  or,  what  he 
thought  better  than  both,  a  reform 
and  retrenchment  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  state.  He  maintained  that 
the  house  had  no  right  to  impose  a 
single  tax  upon  the  country,  until  it 
had  shown  that  a  reduction  had  been 
made  in  every  establishment  which 
could  be  reduced,  and  that  it  had 
no  right  to  goad  and  irritate  the 
people  by  new  imposts,  until  it  had 
shown  them  that  there  was  no  other 
resource  to  which  it  could  apply 
consistently  either  with  safety  or 
credit  to  the  nation.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  now  be¬ 
gun  to  discover,  that  some  diminu¬ 
tion  of  expence  might  be  effected  by 
a  different  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenue;  but  be  was  sorry  to  say 
that  he  did  not  much  trust  in  his 
discoveries.  The  Noble  Lord,  too, 
when  he  moved  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  had 
said  that  this  should  be  the  last  year 
of  its  sitting.  This  had  not  much 
the  appearance  of  economy,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  was  recollected  how 
that  committee  had  discharged  its 
duties.  Had  that  committee  ex¬ 
amined  into  the  nature  of  any  public 
nifices,  except  those  connected  with 
the  Army  and  Ordnance?  Had 


it  ever  attempted  to  probe  matters 
to  tlie  very  bottom,  as  had  been 
done  in  that  Committee  over  which 
their  late  Speaker,  Lord  Colchester 
and  another  honourable  gentleman 
in  his  eye  (Mr  Bankes),  had  so 
ably  presided)  No,  nothing  like  it: 
every  thing  that  came  from  tbat  com¬ 
mittee  came  in  a  round-about  way— 
from  the  Ministers  themselves;  just 
as  if  it  were  an  offence  for  any  body 
but  themselv,es  to  say  that  Ministers 
were  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  eco¬ 
nomy.  It  was  for  the  principle  of 
economy  that  he  combated,  and  a- 
gainst  that  principle  Ministers  as  ve¬ 
hemently  contended.  His  friends  had 
tried  them  upon  the  question  of  the 
two  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  These 
Lords  had  only  L.  1 ,000  a  piece,  so 
that  the  saving  which  they  bad  pro¬ 
posed  only  amounted  to  L.  2,000 per 
annum  ;  this,  it  was  said,  was  scarce 
worth  talking  about :  he  allowed  it ; 
but  maintained  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  reduction  was  founded  was 
invaluable.  The  honourable  member 
then  adverted  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
military  establishments,  which,  if  they 
were  not  reduced  speedily,  would  end 
in  our  total  ruin.  Much  bad  been 
said  of  the  imposing  attitude  which 
we  preserved  towards  Europe;  he 
wished  to  know  which  of  these  two 
attitudes  was  the  most  imposing— 
to  keep  up  a  large  army  wnose  ex- 
pences  we  could  not  pay,  or  a  small 
army  whose  expences  we  could  pay, 
and  whose  numbers  we  could  increase 
whenever  we  chose  or  bad  occasion 
for  them.  But  then  it  was  hard,  very 
hard,  to  part  with  a  little  patronage : 
et  before  they  taxed  the  meanest 
eggar  in  the  country,  he  had  a  right 
to  say  to  them,  **  Show  me  that  you 
have  avoided  all  unnecessary  expen¬ 
diture.**  But  this  his  Majesty*s  Mi¬ 
nisters  could  not  show,  because  they 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  profuse 
extravagance.  They  had  maintained 
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an  army  irhich  was  too  large  both  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  and  of  the 
constitution,  and  had  then  made  it 
an  argument  for  increasing  our  ord¬ 
nance  establishments,  because  a  large 
army  always  required  a  large  ord¬ 
nance.  To  compensate,  however, 
for  this  increase,  they  had  made  great 
reductions  in  the  navy ;  greater  re¬ 
ductions  indeed  never  bad  been  made 
in  it  than  were  made  at  present,  and 
the  reason  of  it  was  this — our  navy 
officers  could  not  bow  or  scrape  as 
well  as  the  officers  of  our  army,  nor 
play  off  with  equal  agility  the  tricks 
and  artifices  of  skilful  courtiers.  And 
yet,  as  our  navy  could  stand  our  guard 
when  our  army  could  not,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  have  been  so  dis¬ 
proportionate  in  the  two  services. 
Low  as  it  had  been  made  in  the  one, 
be  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
still  lower  in  the  other ;  and  if  the 
noble  lord’s  assertion  be  true,  that 
we  are  likely  to  continue  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  let  him  show  us 
his  belief  of  it  by  another  reduction 
in  our  military  establishments.  The 
army,  however,  was  not  the  only  de¬ 
partment  of  our  expenditure  in  which 
great  savings  might  soon  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  expences  of  many  of 
our  colonies  might  be  diminished ;  a 
consolidation  of  offices  under  the  re¬ 
venue  might  take  place,  and  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  third  Secretary  of  .Stale 
might  be  entirely  abolished.  Indeed, 
he  saw  no  more  reason  for  a  third 
Secretary  of  State  then  he  did  for  a 
third  Archbishop.  The  necessity  of  a 
Board  of  Control  might  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Might  it  not  also 
be  advisable  to  look  at  the  Horse- 
Guards,  and  to  consider  the  necessity 
of  havioga Secretary -at-war  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace  ?  It  might  be  un¬ 
comfortable  for  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  to  hear  of  such  reductions,  but  it 
was  scarcely  less  uncomfortable  for 
him  to  come  forward  and  advocate  the 


necessity  of  making  them.  He  main¬ 
tained,  that  any  Administration  which 
owed  its  continuance  in  power  to  such 

Sort  as  this  extravagance  supplied, 
t  not  to  stand  for  a  tingle  mo¬ 
ment  :  and  added,  that  no  Administra¬ 
tion  could  be  strong  in  public  opinion 
except  that  which  took  care  that  e- 
very  farthing  of  money  exacted  from 
the  public  was  expended  in  real  and 
not  in  nominal  services.  But  it  was 
now  argued,  that  though  the  present 
measure  was  one  of  the  strongest  ne¬ 
cessity,  the  cruntry  had  such  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  Majesty’s  present  advi¬ 
sers  as  not  to  have  any  objection  to 
acceding  to  it.'  He  would  allow,  that 
the  division  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  motion  submitted  by  him  to  the 
house  the  other  night  upon  the  state 
of  the  nation,  was  such  as  to  show 
that  the  House  had  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  the  Noble  Lord  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppo¬ 
site  :  he  would  allow  that  they  were 
the  best,  the  wisest,  the  most  econo¬ 
mical,  and  the  most  consistent  Minis¬ 
ters  that  could  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  yet  still,  allowing  all  the  merit 
that  was  due  to  that  overpowering 
majority,  he  must  say  that,  if  his  mo¬ 
tion  had  been  carried,  they  would 
have  been  doing  on  the  18th  of  May 
what  they  were  now  proceeding  to  do 
on  the  7th  June.  He  again  repeated, 
that  great  reductions  must  be  made, 
if  the  Government  wished  to  render 
the  taxes  at  all  palatable;  and  conclu¬ 
ded  his  speech  by  moving  the  pre¬ 
vious  question. 

Lord  Castlereagh  would  not  trou¬ 
ble  the  house  at  any  great  length  on 
the  present  occasion,  because  the  real 
question  to  be  discussed  was  contain¬ 
ed  in  u  very  narrow  compass.  There 
were  three  considerations  upon  which 
it  rested ;  the  first  was,  whether  the 
country,  under  its  present  circum¬ 
stances,  was  necessitated  to  make  any 
financial  efforts  at  all;  the  second  was. 
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the  magnitude  of  those  efforts ;  and 
the  third,  the  time  when  those  ef¬ 
forts  ought  to  be  made,  if  it  should 
be  judged  necessary  to  make  them 
at  all.  Before  he  entered  upon 
these  subjects,  he  must  make  a  few 
obserrations  on  the  preliminary  re* 
marks  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite.'  The  burden 
of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
men’s  song  all  the  evening  had  been, 
I  have  no  confidence  that  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  crown  will  dispose  of 
the  supplies  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
1  therefore  call  upon  the  crown  to 
dismiss  them.”  This  was  natural 
in  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ; 
he  could  not  help  feeling  sore  upon 
the  division  against  him  on  a  former 
evening,  and  angry  at  the  members 
who  had  swollen  the  numbers  against 
him.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  said,  that  if  they  had 
voted  with  him  on  a  former  evening, 
they  would  have  discussed  on  the 
18th  of  May  what  they  were  now 
discussing  on  the  7th  of  June.  With 
due  deference  to  him,  that  was  not 
correct ;  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
motion  of  the  other  evening,  the 
crown  must  have  looked  out  for  other 
Ministers;  and,  in  that  case,  he(Lord 
Castlereagh)  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  with  all  the  dangerous  respon¬ 
sibility  which  he  had  described  as 
likely  to  attach  to  any  person  who 
now  took  up  the  reins  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
prove  himself  so  efficient  a  Minister 
as  to  enter  so  soon  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  also  protested 
against  the  Finance  Committee  ;  and 
in  every  case  where  the  committee 
bad  not  been  nominated  by  himself, 
had  represented  it  as  a  grievance. 
When  the  committee  was  originally 
appointed,  he  (Lord  Castlereagh) 
had  said  that  the  House  would  see 


whether  the  Government  were  not 
willing  to  carry  the  principle  of  re¬ 
form  as  far  as  was  possible.  He 
would  merely  refer  to  their  conduct 
in  regard  to  drawbacks  and  bounties 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  In 
fact,  in  a  future  session  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Fi¬ 
nance  to  charge  itself  with  the  im- 
ortant  subject  of  drawbacks  and 
ounties.  His  Lordship  was  also 
disposed  to  complain  a  little  of  some 
of  the  other  preliminary  observations 
of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  particularly  of  those  which 
were  intended  to  convey  a  false  im- 
ression  into  the  country.  Nearly 
alf  of  his  address  had  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  insinuating  alarm  into  the 
minds  of  public  creditors,  that  Mi¬ 
nisters  were  meditating  a  breach  of 
faith  ;  that  the  object  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
che(|uer  was  the  destruction  of  the 
sinking  fund  as  established  by  Mr 
Fitt,  and  afterwards  modified  by 
Parliament.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  such  a  sup¬ 
position.  Nothing  like  an  invasion 
of  the  sinking  fund  had  been  con¬ 
templated.  The  arrangement  of 
to-night  was  consistent  with  its  per¬ 
fect  existence ;  for  the  resolution 
was  simply  to  put  into  operation 
the  clause  which  Mr  Fox  himself 
had  introduced.  When  truly  view¬ 
ed,  it  was  in  principle  the  very  mea¬ 
sure  which  an  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Grenfell)  had  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  a  previous  night,  but  which 
he  had  not  dared  to  press  to  a  divi¬ 
sion;  and  which  was  then  premature, 
because  it  was  the  wholesome  prac¬ 
tice  of  Parliament  not  to  pledge 
Ministers  upon  any  particular  details, 
until  the  whole  of  their  system  had 
been  duly  digested.  His  Lordship 
was  persuaded  that  not  a  single  ob¬ 
servation  had  fallen  from  his  right 
honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Excheouer)  in  the  course  of 
the  seision,  that  ivm  inceosistent 
with  the  perfect  operation  of  the 
ainking  fund  act,  and  of  the  clause 
that  bore  the  name  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  was  proposed.  At  the 
same  time  Ministers  did  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum* 
stances,  could  be  literally  executed ; 
and  here  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  introduced  what  e* 
very  stockholder  knew  as  well  as 
himself,  that  if  it  were  to  go  to  the 
extremity  of  accumulation,  far  from 
being  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
creditor,  it  would  be  destructive  of 
hia  property,  and  of  the  other  pro* 
perty  of  the  country  in  general.  The 
hrst  question  which  the  country 
ought  to  look  at  in  a  fearless  and  a 
manly  way  was,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  satished  with  its  financial  situation 
in  time  of  peace ;  or  whether  some 
effort  ought  not  to  be  made  to  enable 
it  to  meet  the  burdens  of  a  new  war, 
should  such  calamity  unfortunately 
visit  it  ?  This  was  a  subject  of  im> 
roense  magnitude— >a  subject  inde* 
pendent  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  par¬ 
ty  interests ;  and  **  I  conjure  you 
(said  his  Lordship)  not  to  suffer  any 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  such  exist,  to  divert  you 
from  the  strict  discharge  of  your 
duty.  If  you  do  not  in  your  con¬ 
science  believe  that  the  existing 
Government  can  be  trusted— if  you 
think  them  incompetent  in  talent,  or 
in  prudence,  or  in  honesty,  you  owe 
it  to  your  own  character,  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  to  the  great 
nation  whose  representatives  you 
are,  not  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  car¬ 
rying  that  opinion  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  to  call  for  the  dismissal 
of  those  individuals  you  hold  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  stations.  1  should 
hold  that  the  Government  was  indeed 
degraded ;  that  it  was  indeed  un¬ 


worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Prince  who  has  so  long  trusted  it,  of 
the  people  who  have  so  long  relied 
upon  it,  if,  after  the  expression  of 
such  an  opinion,  it  were  base  enough 
for  a  moment  to  continue  in  office  : 
if  the  House  refused  Ministers  its 
support,  if  it  denied  them  the  means 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  they  ought  instantly  to  retire 
to  make  way  for  others,  in  whose  fa¬ 
vour  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the 
country  were  united.  I  conjure 
gentlemen  not  to  trifle  or  tamper 
with  this  mighty  question;  let  them 
put  Government  wholly  out  of  their 
view,  and  let  them  decide  upon  the 
broad  and  substantial  merits,  not  up¬ 
on  any  consideration  of  who  may  or 
who  may  not  be  in  power;  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  between  Ministers  and 
their  antagonists,  it  is  between  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  country — between 
the  representatives  and  their  consti¬ 
tuents  ;  and  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  the  House  if  at  such  a  time  as  this 
it  could  at  all  contemplate  party  in¬ 
terests  and  political  motives.  I  say, 
and  I  say  it  with  all  humility,  that  as 
servants  of  the  Crown  we  should  ba 
unworthy  of  our  stations,  if  while 
Parliament  withheld  the  means,  we 
still  persisted  in  retaining  the  reins 
of  Government :  we  claim  to  be 
armed  with  weapons  to  meet  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers  of  the  State, 
and  if  we  are  not  to  be  intrusted 
with  them,  we  are  willing  to  resign 
to  more  favoured,  perhaps  more  able, 
but  not  more  zealous  champions.’^ 
His  Lordship  went  on  to  contend, 
that  a  saving  of  L.  2,000,000  an¬ 
nually  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  country  to  meet  with  firmness 
the  shock  of  a  future  war.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  bad 
taunted  him  with  opinions  he  (Lord 
Castlereagh)  had  expressed  early  in 
the  session.  His  Lordship  would 
not  retract  one  iota  of  what  he  had 
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then  adTanced,  fioA  because  lie  was 
ashamed  to  do  so  if  truth  would  war¬ 
rant  him,  but  because  all  he  had  as¬ 
serted  had  been  borne  out  by  subse* 
quent  inquiry.  He  had  ac^serted 
from  L.  2,000,000  to  L.  2,500,000  to 
be  the  surplus  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  Report  of  the  FinanceCommittee 
corroborated  the  statement.  He  had 
maintained  that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  and  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  rest  the  confirmation  solely 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Lancaster.  He  had  al¬ 
so  contended  that  there  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  further  improvement ; 
and  who  had  ventured  to  contradict 
him  f  His  Lordship  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  deny  that  retrenchments 
could  be  made  in  quarters  not  yet 
examined  ;  but  taking  it  on  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  own  show¬ 
ing,  that  a  million  could  be  gained, 
it  was  still  clear  that  the  measures 
now  proposed  were  necessary  for  fu¬ 
ture  safety.  His  Lordship  insisted 
that  the  country  ought  not  to  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  its  financial  situation : 
it  was  a  clear  proposition  of  state 
policy,  that  no  country  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  safe  which  did  not  in  time  of 
peace  make  such  a  progressive  re¬ 
duction  of  its  debt  as  would  enable 
it  to  meet  the  hazard  of  a  future  war : 
the  burdens  of  one  war  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  those 
of  another,  until  the  vessel  of  the 
state  became,  as  it  were,  water-log¬ 
ged,  without  a  chance  of  reaching 
port,  and  dreading  destruction  from 
every  approaching  wave.  The  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  not  intended  merely 
to  favour  the  stockholder  ;  it  was  to 
benefit  the  nation  at  large,  which 
could  not  be  secure  until  the  debt 
had  been  reduced.  This  process 
ought  to  be  begun  with  not  less  than 
L  Ji.OOO.OOO,  progressively  ascending 
to  L.  8,000,000;  leaving  it  to  the 


wisdom  of  Parliament  to  decide, 
whether  it  was  fit  that  the  acenmu- 
lation  should  continue  further,  or 
whether  the  still  growing  surplus 
should  operate  a  remission  of  taxa¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  people.  After 
such  a  war,  and  such  enormous  fi¬ 
nancial  exertions,  some  limits  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  put  to  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  people ;  but  if  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  meant  any  thing,  it  meant 
that  the  effort  now 'recommended 
was  too  insignificant.  Did  he  mean 
to  countenance  the  notion,  which 
no  man  who  had  one  clear  idea  on 
the  subject  of  finance  would  sup- 

Eort,  that  L.  15,000,000  instead  of 
r.  5,000,000  should  be  annually 
operating  the  reduction  of  the  debt  ? 
If  it  did  amount  to  that,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  first  Act  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  to  diminish  that  sinking 
fund,  which  would  be  in  truth  most 
injurious  to  the  whole  property  of 
the  kingdom.  If  the  dispute  were 
as  to  time  and  amount,  and  not  as 
to  tax  or  no  tax,  then  came  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  L.  5,000,000  were  the 
proper  sum  to  be  named ;  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  details,  it  might  be 
found  that  there  was  a  peculiar  claim 
upon  the  house  to  impose  taxes  at 
the  present  moment.  Looking  at 
the  charges  upon,  and  the  sums  pay¬ 
able  out  of  it,  the  consolidated 
fund  never  stood  in  a  situation  like 
the  present:  and  when  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  spoke  of 
breaches  of  faith,  he  might  properly 
and  fairly  have  argued,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith  to  the  public  creditor, 
if  it  had  not  taken  some  steps  upon 
the  subject;  for  at  present  there 
were  not  assignable  ways  and  means 
to  pay  the  public  creditor,  and  to 
provide  for  the  sinking  fund  out  of 
it.  In  this  view,  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  called  upon 
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the  house  for  less  than  L.  8,000,000, 
he  would  not  have  done  his  duty 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund  equal  to  the  burdens  it 
had  to  sustain.  If,  then,  it  were 
true,  according  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  that  L.  5,000,000 
were  too  little,  and  that  L.  8,000,000 
were  scarcely  enough  ;  and  if  it  were 
true  that  L.  1,000,000  might  be 
spared  in  other  ways ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  great  savings  effected  on  draw¬ 
backs  and  bounties,  what  did  it 
prove,  but  that  the  relief  which  the 
plan  contemplated  would  be  much 
sooner  attained?  Then  came  the 
serious  question,  when  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  should  cease, 
how  far  the  anxiety  oF  the  people  to 
be  relieved  from  taxes  onght  to  be 
attended  to ;  and  how  far  the  fore¬ 
bodings,  perhaps  justifiable,  of  an 
approaching  war  ought  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  operate  a  still  further  dimi¬ 
nution  until  the  threatening  cloud 
should  have  blown  over  ?  His  Lord- 
ship  should  consider  the  nation  in  a 
proud  situation  in  point  of  finance, 
with  a  sinking  fund  of  L.  8,000,000, 
and  an  almost  inexhaustible  reserve 
of  L.  15,000,000  in  the  shape  of  a 
property-tax,  should  the  threats  of  a 
daring  enemy  and  the  dangers  of  the 
kingdom  render  it  necessary  for  Mi¬ 
nisters  to  call  upon  Parliament  for 
a  renewal  of  that  mighty  source  of 
revenue.  It  had  already  consented 
to  the  sacrifice  on  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  from  Elba ;  and  he  did 
not  doubt  that,  should  a  new  and  ex¬ 
pensive  war  visit  the  country,  the 
Government  would  again  be  armed 
with  this  massive  and  impregnable 
shield.  Starting  then  at  L.  5,000,000, 
some  assurance  might  be  felt,  that 
at  no  distant  period  the  produce  of 
the  sinking  fund  might  be  applied  to 
the  diminution  of  the  taxes ;  and 
what  were  called  the  dead  expences 


of  the  country,  in  pensions,  Ac.  to 
the  army  and  navy,  would  probably 
be  annually  reduced  to  the  amount 
of  L.  150,000.  Whut  might  be  the 
growth  of  the  revenue,  it  would  be 
idle  to  speculate ;  but  not  to  enter¬ 
tain  sanguine  hopes  would  be  to  be¬ 
lie  the  result  of  all  experience.  It 
was  of  course  liable  to  fluctuations  ; 
but  it  had  always  upon  the  whole 
gradually  and  sometimes  rapidly  m- 
cended,  and  it  was  undeniable  that 
its  natural  tendency  was  to  augment. 
Upon  this  and  other  points  his  Lord- 
ship  was  by  no  means  gloomy  in  his 
expectations ;  and  he  agreed  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  that 
it  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if  by 
the  influence  of  a  large  sum  upon 
the  market,  and  other  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  funds  were  so  raised 
that  the  five  per  cents,  or  four  per 
cents,  could  be  paid  off.  His  Lord- 
ship  saw  the  leas  reason  to  despair 
of  witnessing  this  epoch  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  from  a  recurrence  to  the  year 
17^,  when  the  three  per  cents,  were 
nearly  at  par  ;  and  now  with  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  of  L.  5,000,000  in  the  first 
instance,  gradually  increasing,  there 
seemed  little  room  for  melancholy 
reflection.  It  was  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  before  the  end  of  the  war 
the  people  had  borne  L.  18,000,000 
of  taxes,  which  they  had  since  not 
been  called  upon  to  sustain ;  they 
had  borne  them,  not  without  some 
degree  of  suffering,  but,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
general  prosperity :  therefore,  when 
government  now  proposed  only  to 
revive  L.  3,000,000  of  these  taxes, 
it  placed  a  firm  reliance  on  the  cou¬ 
rage  as  well  as  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation.  Ministers  had  always  pro¬ 
fessed  to  look  forward  to  a  period 
when  it  might  be  necessary  for  them 
to  make  a  new  effort  of  taxation : 
and  as  to  the  time  for  this  call,  his 
Lordship  fairly  avowed,  that  except 
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for  particular  circumttancet.it  might 
have  been  made  with  more  advantage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  tcaiion 
than  at  the  preaeht  moment.  But 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  he  could  have  no 
confidence  in  a  government'  that  in* 
troduced  this  question  at  this  time  ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  Lordship 
thought  that  even  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  would  be  a  safer  mi¬ 
nister  than  one  who  would  allow  the 
country  to  go  through  a  feverish 
summer  in  fretful  deliberations  upon 
the  point  whether  new  taxes  would 
or  would  not  be  proposed  in  the  en¬ 
suing  session.  His  Lordship  thought 
that  he  had  now  occupied  quite  as 
much  time  as  was  necessary  upon  a 
matter  so  plain  to  all  that  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  see :  the  question  merely 
resolved  itself  into  this  point.  Ought 
the  country  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
financial  situation  ?  But  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  to 
hold  out  a  prospect  that  he  would 
have  made  a  much  greater  effort : 
that  instead  of  L.  8,000,000  of  taxes, 
if  he  had  been  Minister,  he  would 
have  proposed  L.  10,000,000  :  his 
advice  upon  this  and  some  other 
subjects  might  be  very  good,  but  his 
Lordship  doubted  whether  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  addi¬ 
tional  L.  7,000,000  to  obtain  it.  His 
whole  speech  went  to  show,  that  Mi¬ 
nisters  ought  to  be  turned  out  of 
their  places,  because  they  did  not 
propose  L.  10,000,000.  The  present 
Government  thought  L.  8,000,000 
sufficient,  and  they  had  also  thought 
it  right  to  submit  it  to  Parliament 
rather  than  to  the  provinces.  The 
next  point  was.  Was  the  present  the 
fit  time  for  making  an  exertion  ? 
Upon  that  his  Lordship  wished  to 
join  issue,  and  he  was  as  little  ap¬ 
prehensive  for*  the  result  as  he  had 
been  on  a  former  night,  when  the 
voluntary  confidence  of  the  house 


had  exceeded  even  his  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

Mr  Brougham  was  quite  ready  to 
meet  the  Noble  Lord  on  the  ground 
where  he  had  planted  himself:  he  had 
undoubtedly  put  this  most  important 
of  all  questions  to  a  fair  and  intelli¬ 
gible  issue;  and  it  was  simply  this— 
Whether  at  this  particular  moment  it 
was  fit  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  give  its  assent  to  a  motion  for 
raising  L.8,000,000  of  taxes  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  certainly  possible  to 
contemplate  a  period  at  which  Par¬ 
liament  might  be  justified  in  enter¬ 
taining  such  a  proposition;  but  he 
entreated  every  gentleman  calmly 
and  dispassionately  to  reflect,  whe¬ 
ther  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
vote  that  that  period  had  arrived,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  recent  mea¬ 
sures  had  not  put  a  bar  to  the  consi¬ 
deration.  He  would  first  endeavour 
to  set  right  his  right  honourable 
friend  in  tlie  eyes  of  those  who  had 
been  present  only  while  the  Noble 
Lord  was  speaking,  and  who  contrived 
with  some  ingenuity,  but  with  very 
little  regard  to  correctness,  to  misre¬ 
present  the  address  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  preceded  him : 
there  was  nothing  in  the  spirit,  pur¬ 
port,  or  analogy  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  (Mr  Tierney,) 
which  could  warrant  for  a  moment  the 
gross  perversions  to  which  it  bad  been 
subjected.  The  first  mistatement  was 
as  to  the  time  when  new  taxation 
might  be  necessary.  He  (Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  )  had  not  said  that  the  time  had 
arrived,  but  that  it  might  arrive ;  but 
he  went  so  far  even  as  to  assert,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  would  arrive ;  yet 
the  Noble  Lord  had  not  scrupled  to 
assume  that  he  (Mr  Tierney)  had 
admitted  the  whole  question,. by  al¬ 
lowing  the  immediate  necessity  of  in¬ 
creased  taxation.  An  imputation  had 
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been  thrown  out  sgainst  his  right 
hon.  friend,  of  raising  a  clamour  a- 
gainit  all  taxes  whatever;  but  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  said,  **  Don't 
let  it  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  make 
these  objections  against  taxes  gene* 
rally ;  that  I  mean  to  contend,  that 
at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstan¬ 
ces,  may  additional  taxation  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  country  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  time.**  The  time  might  ar¬ 
rive  when,  refreshed  by  a  long  inter¬ 
val  of  peace,  and  by  habits  of  indus¬ 
try,  that  an  accumulation  of  capital 
might  take  place  which  might  put  the 
country  in  amore  advantageous  situa¬ 
tion.  A  time  might  arrive  when  the 
people  should  have  enjoyed  that  re¬ 
pose,  which  they  had  so  nobly  earned, 
which  they  were  so  richly  entitled  to, 
by  their  sufferings,  their  blood,  and 
their  toil;  by  their  patience  under 
those  sufferings,  by  their  constant  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
their  country,  and  still  more  by  their 
firm  resistance  to  ail  those  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  seduce  them 
from  their  duly :  —  the  time  might  ar¬ 
rive  when,  thus  situated,  they  would 
stand  in  a  different  relation  to  such  a 
proposition  ;  but  now  to  interrupt 
their  short-breathing  time,  in  their 
present  exhausted  state,  was  not  on¬ 
ly  most  indecent,  but,  to  use  a  still 
stronger  term,  was  a  most  atrocious 
attempt  to  increase  the  oppressive 
burdens  of  a  people  thus  suffering, 
atient,  and  deserving.  If  any  one 
ad  only  heard  the  Noble  Lord's 
statement  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
must  have  supposed  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  been  contending  that 
these  L.S,000,000  were  not  sufficient, 
and  that  instead  of  them  he  wanted 
not  less  than  L.  10,000,000.  It  had 
puEzled  him  to  account  for  the  Noble 
Lord's  former  misunderstanding;  but 
just  now  he  caught,  as  it  were,  a  glim¬ 
mering  of  the  reason  why  the  Noble 
Lord  had  here  so  mistaken,  or,  to 


express  himself  in  a  parliamentary 
sense,  mistated  the  reasoning  of  his 
right  hon.  friend;  but  he  protested 
against  any  mode  of  reasoning  which 
could  give  the  Noble  Lord  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  right  hon.  member 
had  said  that  L.  8,000,000  were  too 
little,  and  had  only  objected,  because 
the  sum  was  not  rather  L.10,000,000. 
There  was  another  thing  which,  in 
justice  to  himself  and  his  right  hon, 
friend,  he  must  take  notice  of.  It  was 
said  that  nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
fair  than  for  him  (Mr  Tierney)  to  op¬ 
pose  a  plan  which  was,  in  fact,  a  leaf 
taken  out  of  their  (the  Opposition's) 
book.  His  right  hon.  friend  did  not 
accord  with  this  plan,  inasmuch  as  it 
took  a  large  part  of  the  sinking  fund 
away,  so  as  to  leave  a  sum  which  it  was 
proposed  to  increase  to  L.5, 000,000; 
a  new  sinking  fund,  of  that  magical 
amount  and  number  which  had  been 
so  often  repeated, and  which,  it  would 
seem,  was  not  to  be  exceeded.  Now, 
the  whole  gist  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
argument  was  this— that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  present  pressure,  and 
of  the  direful  and  insuperable  neces¬ 
sity  which  resulted  from  it,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  break  faith 
with  the  stockholders,  inasmuch  as 
a  new  sinking  fund  was  to  be  given 
them;  whereas  they  had  lent  their 
money  on  the  notion,  at  the  time, 
that  there  existed  a  sinking  fund  of 
L.  15,000,000,  and  which,  but  for 
the  operation  of  the  year  1813, 
would  have  been  now  L.  2 1,000,000. 
There  was  another  question  which 
the  Noble  Lord  did  not  like,  because 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  lose 
himsell  in  those  loose  and  vague  sur¬ 
mises  in  which  he  so  much  delighted. 
In  the  year  1786  a  sinking  fund  was 
created  of  L.  1,000,000,  to  which 
L.  200,000  were  afterwards  added, 
making  altogether  L.1,20U,000.  In 
1792  the  appropriation  of  so  much  of 
every  loan  to  this  fund  was  determin- 
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ed  on,  which  gove  an  iMurance  that 
at  the  end  of  forty*fivo  yeara  fVoro  the 
period  of  each  loan’i  being  contract* 
ed  it  would  be  extinguUTied  by  the 
operation  of  the  ainking  fund.  In 
1802  a  new  arrangement  waa  made 
by  Lord  Sidmouth,  of  which  it  waa 
not  at  preaent  neceaaary  to  aay  much, 
becauae,  although  there  were  many 
objectiona  to  it,  it  did  not  much  poat* 
pone  the  term.  Then  came  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  year  1818,  which  con* 
aiated  in  poatponing  the  payment. 
The  conaequence  of  that  operation 
waa  to  reduce  the  ainking  fund  in  the 
mean  time  (which  if  it  had  continued 
to  the  preaent  day  would  have  been 
L.21, 000.000)  to  L.15,000,000;  but 
the  terma  made  in  1818  with  the 
atockholdera,  which  were  ao  made  in 
language  aa  diatinct  aa  could  be  made 
uae  of,  were,  that  the  then  fund 
ahould  be  aacred.  Now  came  the 
preaent  plan  ;  but  nothing  waa  done 
to  redeem  their  pledge  —  nothing 
done  to  preserve  ^ith  with  the  pu* 
blic  creditora.  All  the  sinking  fund 
had  been  taken  away,  except  only 
L.  2,000,000;  and  it  resulted,  that, 
instead  of  loans  being  diminished  or 
extinguished,  they  were  going  to 
substitute  for  a  ainking  fund  of 
L.21 ,000,000 one  of  L.5, 000, 000.  Did 
not  all  this  put  the  fundholders  in  a 
very  different  situation  t  And  he 
would  ask  whether,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  faith  of  the  public  was 
not  broken  with  them  ?  He  did  not, 
however,  complain  of  this;  it  waa 
dreadful,  but  it  was  unavoidable ;  we 
were  reduced  to  it  by  absolute  and 
dire  necessity.  They  must  pay  their 
army,  their  navy,  their  judges,  their 
civil,  military,  and  legal  establish* 
ments ;  this  was  matter  of  stern  ne* 
cessity,  and  as  such,  it  could  not  be 
helged.  The  stockholders  must  be 
content  to  go  on  with  a  sinking  fund 
of  L.5,000,000,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  but  which. 


according  to  gentlemen  on  hta  side  of 
the  house,  did  not  in  fhct  amount  to 
more  than  L.  2,000,000.  That  any 
of  the  papers  on  the  table  could  make 
it  out  otherwise  he  would  defy  gen* 
tiemen  to  prove,  even  if  they  looked 
over  them  till  the  end  of  time :  so  that 
the  great  difference  was  this— here 
was  a  sinking  fund  of  L.  5,000,000, 
which  it  was  said  might  increase  to 
L.  8,000,000  ;  whereas  it  ought  to 
have  been  L.21, 000, 000,  and  increa* 
sed  to  L.S0,000,000.  He  was  most 
truly  sorry  for  this  inevitable  breach 
of  faith ;  but  he  felt  that  it  could  not 
be  prevented.  As  far,  however,  as  he 
could  prevent  it,  there  was  one  further 
step  which  should  not  be  taken,  one 
weight  more  which  should  not  fall 
upon  the  people :  he  would  not  con¬ 
sent  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  war,  and 
in  the  very  infancy  of  peace,  new  taxes 
should  be  imposed  on  them  which 
they  could  not  pay.  The  proposition 
of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  should  have 
been  shown  to  be  founded  in  absolute 
necessity;  nothing  but  the  most  press¬ 
ing  and  serious  emergencies  should 
have  been  appealed  to  by  them  for 
their  justification.  The  defence  of 
the  public  liberty,— -the  protection  of 
the  empire  threatened  by  a  war,— 
these  were  the  only  circumstances  he 
could  at  present  contemplate,  that 
would  go  to  make  out  a  case  sufficient 
to  justify  such  a  proposition  as  the 
present.  But  if  a  war  should  make 
It  necessary,  or  if  the  operations  of 
hnance  should  requjre  the  means  of 
the  public  to  be  still  further  taxed, 
he  must  concur  with  his  hon.  friend, 
that  it  would  be  childish,  or  he  should 
rather  say  it  would  be  base,  to  raise 
a  clamour  against  taxes  thus  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  question  therefore 
was.  Was  there  a  case  before  the 
house  to  justify  such  a  step  f  The 
distress  of  the  agricultural  and  manUf 
facturing  interests,  it  was  admitted 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  was  very 
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grett  He  bad  heard  it  admitted  in 
a  speech  of  great  doouence  from  the 
rignt  hon.  chairman  or  the  Bank  Com* 
mittee,  that  the  truth  must  be  spoken ; 
that  this  was  not  a  transitory  evil,  but 
had  its  root  and  origin  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country.  If  so,  was  it 
not  the  more  necessary  to  consider 
what  was  likely  to  be  its  nature,  and 
what  the  necessary  result  of  their 
present  measures  ?  It  also  behoved 
the  bouse  to  consider,  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  the  resumption  of 
cash-payments,  and  the  intermediate 
steps  which  it  was  proposed  to  take 
before  that  great  object  was  achiev¬ 
ed  ?  This  he  considered  a  problem 
of  great  difficulty.  He  knew  some 
persons,  hon.  friends  of  his,  and  whose 
opinions  he  always  received  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect,  who, 
in  treating  this  question,  and  viewing 
it  with  relation  to  its  effect  upon  the 
price  of  commodities,  had  brst  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
limit  of  depreciation  i  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  had  taken  the  Mint  and 
market  prices  of  gold,  and  finding  the 
variations  between  them  from  L.3  to 
L.4  per  cent.,  they  considered  that 
to  be  the  limit.  It  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  proper  to  have  taken  it  at 
five  per  cent.,  which  was  the  rate  of 
difference  a  little  before  that  period, 
and  at  which  it  had  continued  for 
some  time ;  the  other  was  the  varia¬ 
tion  as  it  existed  at  the  time.  Now 
he  could  not  see  why  that  limit  of 
five  per  cent,  was  to  be  taken  as 
the  limit  of  depreciation.  It  might 
be  so,  but  the  reason  on  which  his 
doubt  was  founded  was  this:  from  the 
period  at  which  the  depreciation  first 
took  place  in  the  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  that  is,  from  its  minimum  to 
the  time  at  which  it  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum,  there  was  a  rise  of  prices  of  ail 
commodities  (excepting  some  few, 
which  from  the  quantity  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  cheapness  and  extensive 


use  of  machinery,  or  other  local 
causes,  were  cheaper)  greatly  beyond 
the  proportions  of  the  market  ^ice 
over  the  Mint  price  of  gold.  That 

firice  was  once  SO,  and  very  general- 
y  20  per  cent,  higher ;  but  when  that 
rose  to  20  per  cent.,  the  price  of  ail 
the  articles  of  living,  Ac.  rose  to  five 
times  that  amount,  to  100  per  cent, 
and  upwards.  This  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a  great  many  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  never  affected  the  price 
of  gold.  The  depreciation  of  Bank 
notes  was  attended  by  a  proportionate 
rise  of  gold,  and  when  the  rise  on  the 
price  of  gold  was  about  20  per  cent, 
then,  it  was  rather  rash  now,  (look¬ 
ing  at  the  present  price  of  gold,)  it 
was  hardly  possible  or  justifiable  to 
believe,  that  the  difference  between 
the  Mint  and  market  prices  being  a- 
bolished,  the  amount  of  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  when  the  Bank  should  resume 
cash-payments  would  be  5  per  cent, 
only.  For  bis  own  part  he  did  not 
like  to  say  much  upon  the  subject ; 
but  he  certainly  expected  a  general 
depreciation,  much  greater  than  5 
per  cent.,  when  the  operation  he  spoke 
of  (hould  have  taken  place.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  that  although  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  might  differ  as  to  the 
means,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
upon  the  expediency  of  the  Bank’s 
resuming  cash-payments  as  speedily 
as  possible  :  in  whatever  way,  and  at 
whatever  time  that  took  place,  a  ge¬ 
neral  depreciation  in  the  price  of  all 
oods,  of  stock,  and  the  rents  of 
ouses,  must  ensue.  The  very  mini¬ 
mum  would  be  5  per  cent.,  possibly 
7,  8,  or  even  10,  but  at  the  least  far¬ 
thing  5  per  cent  With  the  rents, 
the  value  of  all  stock,  and  of  all  in¬ 
come  derived  from  that  value,  must 
fall  at  least  5  per  cent,  also,  and  not 
impossibly  10  percent.  Now,  b^.tbi8 
depreciation  of  their  means,  perhaps 
as  much  as  20  per  cent,  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  sustained  by  the  payer  of 
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taxei ;  and  yet  it  was  proposed  to  he  would  ask  him  whether  it  waa  or 
burden  them  with  L.3,000,000  addi*  was  not  true,  that  one  great  branch 
tional  taxes.  Why,  if  there  was  any  of  the  revenue,  the  excise,  had  offer- 
consistency  among  his  Majesty’s  ed  to  the  Government  to  collect  the 
Ministers,  instead  of  laying  on  other  great  branch  of  it,  the  customs, 
L.  3,000,000,  they  would  have  stu-  at  the  same  low  rate  at  which  the  ex- 
died  every  means  of  taking  them  off.  cise  itself  was  collected  by  that  ho* 
Every  one  of  the  taxes  this  night  pro-  nourable  and  upright  board.  Was  it 
posed  was  a  money,  not  an  ad  valorem  true  that  they  had  offered  to  collect 
tax.  Where  the  means  of  paying  it  the  customs  at  5  and  a  fraction  per 
were  thus  depreciated,  they  were  lay-  cent.,  instead  of  13^  per  cent,  the  ex- 
ing  not  a  duty  which  would  fall  the  pence  of  the  present  collection?  Wot 
lighter  on  account  of  the  deprecia-  it  true,  as  it  should  seem  from  papers 
tion,  but  a  dry,  hard  money  tax,  before  the  house,  that  by  the  lut  re- 
which  does  not  feel  the  same  benefft,  turns,  the  very  remarkable  circum- 
and  presses  heaviest  on  those  to  whom  stance  was  observable  of  the  ex¬ 
money  is  not  indispensable.  It  could  pence  of  collection,  this  year,  as  con- 
not  be  said,  while  they  were  calculat-  trasted  with  the  last,  exceeding  it 
ing  on  a  quantity  of  money,  that  they  by  1  per  cent,  additional  ?  Last 
knew  what  its  value  was.  The  pound  year  it  was  12  and  a  fraction ;  this 
note  might  be  worth  ISs.  or  22s.  for  year  13^  per  cent.  Here,  then, 
what  they  knew ;  for,  under  present  was  one  chapter  of  bis  honourable 
circumstances,  he  might  say  money  friend’s  budget,  by  which  alone 
had  not  attained  its  last  shape  nor  de-  L.500,000  a>year  might  be  saved  to 
*  terminate  value.  To  talk  of  laying  the  country.  Had  be  not  a  right  to 
on  so  many  millions,  was  to  talk  in  assume,  from  this,  that  a  really  spar- 
ignorance — to  aim  a  blow  in  the  dark,  ing,  considerate,  and  economical  Ad- 
whicb  might  fall  they  knew  not  where,  ministration,  might  find  other  branch- 
On  these  grounds  he  could  not  re-  es  of  the  revenue  in  which  similar 
frain  from  telling  the  Noble  Lord,  savings  might  be  made  ?  He  would 
that  at  no  time,  in  no  period  of  the  now  mention  one  other  instance,  in 
history  of  the  country,  was  a  more  which,  although  any  saving  to  be  ef- 
unfit  opportunity  than  this  ever  se-  fected  was  not  comparable  to  the  last, 
lected  for  laying  on  such  taxes,  or  yet  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
one  more  contrary  to  the  circumstan-  portance  to  the  country.  He  meant 
ces  of  the  times.  The  Noble  Lord  the  state  of  those  offices  which  were 
had  maintained  that  his  Majesty’s  paid  by  fees,  or  poundage  as  it  was 
Ministers  had  shown  every  disposition  called.  They  were  not  only  a  large 
to  economy.  How  had  they  shown  and  needless  expence,  but  they  were 
it  ?  The  Noble  Lord  had  said,  **  You  sinecures,  which  harboured  nests  of 
will  talk  about  retrenchment ;  why  placemen,  and  extended  the  patron- 
do  you  not  enter  into  more  particu-  age  of  the  Crown  through  every  part 
lar  details  ?”  Now,  his  right  hon.  of  the  country.  If  honourable  gen- 
friend  had  expressly  declared  he  tiemen  would  take  the'  trouble  of 
wouldnot  enter  into  details,  but  would  looking  at  the  returns  which  he 
[  point  out  only  the  quarters  wherein  moved  for  about  two  years  ago,  they 

I  retrenchments  might  be  effected.  To  would  find  that  about  L.  120,000  were 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  collection  of  the  annually  paid  to  persons  called  re¬ 
revenue  ;  since  the  Noble  Lord  ex-  ceivers  of  taxes,  receivers  of  assessed 

if  pressed  his  anxiety  to  be  informed,  taxes,  and  distributors  of  stamps. 
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These  were  persons  doing  their  offi¬ 
ces  by  deputy ;  merely  reserving  to 
themselves  the  signature  of  receipt. 
But  for  doing  this  merely,  they  had 
various  salaries,  from  L.700,  the  low¬ 
est  he  believed  of  all,  up  to  L.5,(XX) 
a-year.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  could  be  all  done  away  with ; 
but  why  did  not  Ministers  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  bargain  for  the  public?  These 
were  not  the  patent  places,  which  the 
holders  would  tell  you  they  had  paid 
for,  and  would  defend  ;  and  why  then 
were  these  not  attacked  ?  Let  those 
who  had,  for  instance,  L.4,0(X)  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  L.  1,000  a-year ; 
and  those  with  L.700  take  L.250  or 
L.UX),  which  they  would  be  glad  to  get 
for  doing  nothing.  Many  offices  in 
the  revenue  were  nearly  useless,  and 
might  be  abolished;  in  others  addi¬ 
tional  duty  might  be  attached,  and  a 
saving  effected  in  that  manner.  Above 
all,  he  must  declare  that  he  should 
never  feel  satisfied  till  some  general 
measure  of  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  public  stipends,  proportionate  to 
the  difference  of  prices,  and  to  the 
augmentation  which  had  been  made 
on  the  sole  ground  of  that  difference, 
was  carried  into  effect.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  subject  on  which  it  might 
be  impracticable  to  legislate  at  pre¬ 
sent,  or  to  form  any  decided  opinion 
on,  till  the  currency  of  the  country 
had  taken  a  more  settled  form.  But 
did  he  expect  any  endeavours  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this  object  to  be  made 
^  thepresent  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ? 
The  Noble  Lord  had  indeed  said, 
that  the  House,  after  its  late  vote, 
was  bound  in  justice  to  confide  in 
the  financial  arrangements  brought 
forward  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
crown.  If  such  were  the  natural 
consequence  of  that  vote,  he  should 
deplore  it  more  than  he  did  at  present. 
He  would  ask  of  every  man  whose 
vote  had  been  solicited  or  wheedled 
from  him  on  that  occasion,  whether 


be  conscientiously  believed  that  the 
people  at  large  were  in  a  situation  to 
pay  more  taxes,  whether  bis  consti¬ 
tuents  were  not  in  circumstances 
that  made  it  an  act  of  cruelty  to  add 
to  the  burden  with  which  they  were  al¬ 
ready  oppressed  ?  Nothing  had  been 
advanced  in  justification  of  increased 
taxes  but  the  gratuitous  assumption, 
an  assumption  maintained  by  no 
facts  or  principles  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  sinking  fund  of  L.  £,000,000. 
The  Noble  Lord  roust  surely  recol¬ 
lect  the  extent  as  well  as  nature  of 
Mr  Pitt’s  original  plan.  It  might 
be  easily  shown,  that  Mr  Pitt  was 
of  opinion,  that  a  sinking  fund  of 
L.  1,300,000  bore  a  due  proportion 
to  a  debt  of  L.  240,000,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  rule,  a  sinking  fund 
of  L.  3,000,000  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  amount  of  our  debt. 
Instead  of  raising  it  to  L.  5,000,000 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
a  parade  of  figures,  he  should  be 
content  to  leave  it  at  L.  2,000,000, 
to  which  he  should  be  happy  to  add 
whatever  might  be  procured  from  re¬ 
trenchment,  which,  if  vigorously 

Erosecuted,  would  probably  yield 
r.  1 ,000,000  more.  This  was  a  plan 
more  suitable  to  the  state  of  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  calculated  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  maintain  that  policy  which,  in 
the  event  of  future  disturbances  in 
Europe,  it  might  be  necessary  for  us 
to  adopt.  In  eulogizing  the  extent 
of  the  national  resources,  the  Noble 
Lord  had  referred  to  the  income- 
tax  ns  a  means  in  reserve,  by  which 
a  sum  of  L.  15,000,000  might  be  an¬ 
nually  raised.  He  was  happy  to  re¬ 
flect  that  we  had  not  so  far  forestall¬ 
ed  our  means,  that  we  had  not  drain¬ 
ed  this  great  source  of  revenue  In 
times  of  embarrassment  and  danger; 
and  he  earnestly  hoped,  that  by  a 
policy  not  more  wise  than  it  was  just, 
we  should  grant  to  the  people  that 
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relief  which  they  had  so  deariy  aam>  should  induce  us  io  act  upon  a  dif- 
ed,  and  which  he  sincerely  beliered  fereut  policy  ?  We  had  a^  debt  of 
was  the  true  mode  of  preparing  for  L.  800,000,000.  and  a  sinking  fund 
a  fresh  contest,  if  suen  a  calamity  of  L.  ^000,000,  amounting  only  to 
should  befall  us,  with  undiminished  one  fourth  per  cent,  on  the^  debt  it- 
confidence,  and  unimpaired  resour-  self.  The  plan  under  consideration 
ces.  would  raise  it  to  L.  5,000,000,  an 

Mr  Huskisson  obsenred,  that  the  amount  not  equal  to  what  he  thought 
measure  now  under  consideration  righ^  but  which  would  alter  the  pro- 
could  only  be  justified  on  the  prin-  portion  to  that  of  5-8th8  per  cent, 
ciple  of  necessity ;  it  was  upon  that  Reference  had  been  properly  made 
point  alone  that  they  were  at  issue ;  to  the  consolidated  fund,  as  to  a  sub- 
and  be  had  hoped  that  this  would  be  ject  of  the  first  magnitude  and  im- 


the  question  on  all  sides.  It  certain-  gentleman  bad  certainly  made  no 
ly  did  appear  to  him,  that  for  some  great  discovery  in  pointing  out  its  late 
time  after  the  gigantic  and  unprece-  deficiencies.  The  maintenance  cf 
dented  efforts  which  this  country  had  the  consolidated  fund  was  bound  up 
made,  palliatives  ought  to  be  admi-  with  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
nistereu,  but  that  it  was  essential  to  country ;  but  the  case  was  this->. 
our  security  to  return  as  soon  as  that  we  had  imposed  upon  it  charges 
possible  to  a  sound  system  of  finance,  which  it  was  inadequate  to  pay. 
and  to  look  our  difficulties  in  the  Parliament  had  held  out  to  the  coun¬ 
face.  The  continental  powers  were  try  that  this  fund  should  form  the 
exerting  themselves  to  place  their  security  of  the  public  creditor,  but 
finances  on  a  right  footing.  Russia  it  had  subsequently  overcharged  it. 
had  been  endeavouring  to  restore  her  For  thirteen  years  after  the  peace  of 
circulation  to  its  former  value ;  Amiens  it  afforded  an  annual  surplus 
Prussia  was  acting  the  same  part ;  of  L.  8,500,000,  and  we  had  always 
Austria  bad  established  a  sinking  been  taught  to  look  for  the  existence 
fund ;  and  France,  after  ail  her  sa-  of  some  such  surplus.  The  words 
crifices  and  contributions,  was  now,  of  the  appropriation  act  pointed  out 
in  a  financial  point  of  view,  in  a  the  destination  of  this  surplus.  Its 
state  of  comparative  power  and  pro-  first  recital  related  to  it,  and  it  ap- 
sperity.  The  last  budget  submitted  peared  to  have  been  always  in  the 
to  the  legislative  council  indicated  a  contemplation  of  the  Legislature, 
revenue  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  Since  the  last  peace,  however,  there 
every  establishment,  corresponding  had  been  a  falling  off :  there  was  at 
with  the  rank  and  station  of  France  first  no  surplus,  and  the  deficit  now 
amongst  the  powers  of  Europe.  She  amounted  to  L.  1 ,885,000.  This  de- 
had  a  bo*a  fide  sinking  funa,  equal,  ficit  had  existed  for  the  last  two 
in  proportion  to  her  debt,  to  that  years,  and  was  to  be  ascribed  in  the 
originally  provided  by  Mr  Pitt,  first  instance  to  the  consolidation  of 
This  proportion  was  1  per  cent,  upon  the  Irish  with  the  British  revenue, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  debt ;  which  had  entailed  on  the  consoli* 
and  the  debt  of  France  being  dated  fund  an  annual  charge  of 
L.  170,000,000  Sterling,  her  sinking  L.  8,815,172 ;  but  the  act  to  which 
fund  was  at  this  moment  L.  1,700, 000,  be  had  before  alluded  contained  a 
accumulating  at  compound  interest,  clause  that  specially  provided  for 
What  was  there  in  our  situation  that  rendering  the  consolidated  fund 
VOL.  XII.  PART  I.  B 
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equal  to  all  the  charges  which  might 
be  fixed  upon  it.  The  deficiency  of 
consolidated  revenue,  as  compared 
with  the  charge  for  both  countries, 
last  year  exceeded  the  sum  now  pro* 

Eosed  to  be  raised  bv  new  taxes. 

y  an  arrangement,  which  lefl  this 
deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  the 
Bank,  we  had  placed  the  public  ere* 
dit  of  the  country  and  the  public 
creditor  at  the  mercy  of  that  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  might  at  its  pleasure  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  the  dividends.  He  knew 
that  the  Bank  had  too  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  national  resources,  too 
much  public  spirit  and  patriotism, 
to  refuse  to  aavance  the  necessary 
sums  when  applied  to ;  but  he  would 
also  contend,  that  the  credit  of  a 
great  country  like  this,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  national  honour,  ou^ht 
not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  discretion 
of  any  corporation,  however  well  dis¬ 
posed  and  however  respectable.  It 
had  been  the  fashion  to  consider  the 
public  creditor  as  the  only  person  in¬ 
terested  in  the  application  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  fund ;  but  this  was 
a  proposition  from  which  he  entirely 
dissented.  The  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  as  much  connected  with  it 
as  those  of  the  individual  fundholder. 
If  any  gentleman  was  disposed  to 
doubt  this,  he  would  only  beg  leave, 
in  order  to  remove  his  doubt  and  pro¬ 
duce  conviction,  to  refer  him  to  the 
state  of  the  country  in  178S,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  and  disastrous 
war,  and  before  the  sinking  fund  was 
created.  The  debt  was  then  about 
L.  230,000,000,  and  the  revenue  such 
as  to  exhibit  a  deficiency,  or  to  afford 
no  surplus  fur  its  diminution.  The 
only  question  among  the  politicians 
of  that  day  was  not  how  they  could 
reduce  the  debt,  but  how  they  could 
raise  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  and  to 
support  the  establishment  of  the 
country.  But  at  that  time  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation  were  intrusted 


to  the  direction  of  a  man  (Mr  Pitt) 
whom  no  obstacles  within  the  range 
of  possibility  to  surmount  could  fi¬ 
nally  oppose,  and  whom  no  difficulties 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object 
could  deter.  By  his  eloquence  he 
roused  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its 
danger  ;  and  by  his  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  he  rescued  it  from  its  em¬ 
barrassment,  providing  in  the  course 
of  three  years  a  revenue  that  was 
not  only  sufficient  to  support  all  the 
national  establishments,  and  pay  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  but  af¬ 
forded  a  surplus  for  a  real  and  effec¬ 
tive  sinking  fund.  In  1786,  then, 
the  sinking  fund  was  first  establish¬ 
ed  ;  and  here  he  could  not  but  re¬ 
mark  on  the  strange  observation  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  last  spoken,  who  had 
said  he  would  wait  for  some  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  or  some  insult  to  our  na¬ 
tional  honour,  that  would  lead  to  a 
war,  before  he  would  consent  to  im¬ 
pose  new  taxes  to  relieve  us  from 
the  weight  of  our  public  debt.  If 
he  waited  till  then,  he  (Mr  Huskis- 
son)  was  afraid  he  should  wait  till 
it  was  too  late.  In  his  opinion,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  our  duty,  and 
ought  to  be  our  policy,  to  make  pre¬ 
sent  exertions  for  our  future  relief 
during  peace,  and  as  the  best  pre¬ 
paration  for  carrying  on  hostilities 
with  vigour  and  success,  should  a 
war  be  unfortunately  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  protection  of  our  in¬ 
terests  or  the  assertion  of  our  ho¬ 
nour.  The  situation  of  the  country 
was  now  very  different  from  what  it 
was  when  the  first  sinking  fund  was 
created.  The  nation  had  then  just 
concluded  a  long  and  disastrous  war, 
by  an  ignominious  peace.  Now  we 
had  concluded  a  long  and  successful 
war,  with  glory  to  ourselves,  and 
with  that  advantage  to  Europe, 
which  was  likely  to  secure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace.  But  though  our 
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present  situation  of  tranquillity  were 
not  likely  soon  to  be  disturbed,  it 
behoved  us,  as  the  best  security  for 
its  duration,  to  prepare  for  the  ne* 
cessity  of  sustaining  the  future  ex¬ 
ertions  of  war. 

Mr  Scarlett  remarked,  that  his  right 
honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  forgot  to  state, 
that  Mr  Pitt  had  himself  declared, 
that  if  the  sinking  fund  should  rise 
to  4  millions,  it  ought  to  come  before 
Parliament,  who  might  deliberate  on 
the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  the  re¬ 
mission  of  taxes.  It  was  true  indeed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  short  truce  in 
1802,  when  Mr  Pitt  acceded  to  the 
Ministry,  he  had  not  thought  it  safe 
to  touch  the  sinking  fund  ;  doubtless 
because  he  believed  that  in  the  future 
peace,  after  the  then  approaching 
war,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  remit  the  property  tax 
and  other  war  taxes,  and  then  the 
sinking  fund  might  be  usefully  avail¬ 
able.  In  relation  to  the  L.  3,000,000 
of  additional  taxes,  he  might  ask, 
what  was  there  in  that  sum  that  made 
it  so  peculiarly  delightful,  that  no  a- 
mount  either  beyond  or  within  seem¬ 
ed  for  a  moment  worthy  of  desire  or 
acceptance  I  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  summissa  voce,  and  the 
Noble  Lord  in  a  louder  strain,  had  de¬ 
clared  that  they  must  have  this  sum 
or  resign.  What  did  this  mean?  Sim¬ 
ply  this — that  the  Noble  Lord  and  his 
colleagues  having  discovered,  by  the 
vote  of  the  other  night,  that  they 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  house, 
in  the  insolence  of  triumph,  called 
for  another  instance  of  confidence, 
and  made  it  even  a  point  of  honour 
that  they  should  be  allowed,  with  a 
sweeping  majority,  to  add  L.3, 000, 000 
more  of  taxes  to  a  country  already 
overwhelmed. 

Mr  Bankes  declared  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  agree  to  the  additional 
burden  of  L.3, 000, 000  unless  he  felt  it 


to  be  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
pretended  to  disqualify  himself  as 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  but  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  had  shown 
himself  so  deeply  versed  in  it  as  to  be 
able  to  bring  new  lights  to  it.  H e  had 
made  the  discovery,  that  though  a 
sinking  fund  might  be  useful  in  war, 
it  was  good  for  nothing  in  peace.  He 
humbly  submitted  that  Mr  Pitt  had 
been  of  a  different  opinion,  and  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr 
Tierney),  who,  if  any  man  did,  under¬ 
stood  the  subject,  had  expressed 
a  different  opinion.  So  had  Mr  Fox 
and  Mr  Sheridan — indeed,  all  who 
had  ever  spoken  upon  it  except  the 
learned  gentleman.  It  was  true,  that 
Mr  Pitt  had  said,  that  when  the  fund 
reached  L.  4,000,000  it  ought  to 
come  under  parliamentary  discus¬ 
sion  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  the 
funded  debt  of  that  time  was  com¬ 
pared  with  the  proportion  between 
the  debt  and  fund  at  present,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  far  less  than 
the  rate  contemplated  by  Mr  Pitt. 
Indeed,  if  the  country  could  bear 
more  taxation,  it  would  be  proper 
to  fix  the  sinking  fund  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
the  debt.  The  learned  gentleman 
had  argued  as  if  the  existence  of 
peace  warranted  the  dilapidation 
of  this  fund  ;  but  who  would  gua¬ 
rantee  the  existence  of  that  peace 
even  for  a  short  time  ?  This  he 
knew,  that  whether  we  had  external 
enemies  or  not,  we  had  a  tremendous 
foe  at  home  in  the  public  debt ;  and 
unless  we  provided  for  its  extinction 
in  peace  we  should  go  with  crippled 
means  into  a  war,  and  be  obliged  to 
take  an  inferior  rank  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  The  prevention  of  such  an  evil 
was  to  be  purchased  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  unpopularity. 

Mr  Canning  began  by  expressing 
his  conviction,  that  the  only  certain 
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way  in  which  the  committee  could 
do  its  duty  to  the  country  was  not 
to  depart  without  coming  to  aome 
de6nite  conclusion.  The  shuffling 
and  evasive  course  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  showed  what  was 
his  real  object.  He  bad  throughout 
the  session,  whatever  had  been  the 
subject  of  discussion,  indulged  in  one 
continued  taunt  against  Ministers, 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  look  the 
financial  state  of  the  country  in  the 
face.  He  had,  from  time  to  time,  said 
that  they  had  no  plan,  no  object,  but 
temporary  relief ;  and  his  whole  lan¬ 
guage  when  fairly  interpreted  was 
this — «  Come  not  (says  he)  with  shifts 
and  expedients,  look  the  distresses  of 
the  country  boldly  in  the  fiice,  dare 
to  expose  your  imbecility  and  naked¬ 
ness  to  the  scorn  of  your  enemies, 
and  the  curious  gaze  of  the  world : 
then !  what  then  i  I  will  move  to  ad¬ 
journ  the  committee,  and  refuse  to 
deliberate  on  any  mode  for  your  re¬ 
lief.  You  will  do  your  part  in  making 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  wants  of  the 
State,  and  this  shall  be  your  reward : 
—1  will  oppose  all  you  recommend  ; 
I  will  provide  no  substitute  tor  your 
plan ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  able,  1  will 
not  let  you  know  whether  I  will  assist 
you  or  not.**  There  might  be  two 
or  more  modes  of  relieving  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country,  but  thfs  mode 
adopted  by  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  of  calling  for  a  committee  in 
order  to  record  the  urgent  wants  of 
the  State,  and  then  to  deny  Ministers 
the  means  of  obtaining  any  discussion 
ofa  possible  remedy,  was  of  all  others 
the  most  extravagant  and  unintelli¬ 
gible.  The  House  bad  a  right  to  call 
upon  him  to  adopt  the  plan  now  pro¬ 
posed,  or  to  sug^t  some  substitute ; 
at  any  rate,  if  he  left  the  inquiry  al¬ 
together,  the  house  had  a  right  to  say 
to  him — “Your  demand  for  investiga¬ 
tion  has  sprung  from  mere  idle  curio¬ 
sity,  and  not  from  any  real  patriotic 


wish  to  remedy  the  eviL**  It  would 
have  been  much  better  for  the  purpose 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
have  met  this  proposition  with  a  di¬ 
rect  negative :  because  then,  if  bis 
opposition  had  been  successful,  it 
would  have  carried  with  it  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  incapacity  of  Ministers, 
an  impression  which  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  was  so  anxious  to 
make  on  the  public  mind.  The  choice 
would  then  have  been  between  the 
present  Administration  with  three 
millions  of  additional  taxes,  and  an 
Administration  composed  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite  without  any  new 
taxes :  and  thus  something  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  scale  on 
their  side.  But  the  house  knew, 
when  gentlemen  came  into  power 
from  the  other  side,  on  what  sweep¬ 
ing  principles  they  acted  ;  and  he 
thought  it  not  improbable,  that  if 
such  a  change  were  to  take  place, 
those  who  were  now  satisfied  with 
three  millions  of  taxes,  might  hear 
a  proptMition  for  raising  five  millions. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
should  rather  have  said  that  he  would 
have  no  taxes  at  all ;  and  then  as  a 
non.taxing  Minister,  he  might  have 
had  some  claim  to  popularity.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  feeling 
himself  pressed  by  conscience  to  say 
something  about  retrenchment,  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  saving 
of  L.  1,000,000  might  be  efiectcd  by 
a  system  of  economy  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  expenditure;  but  al¬ 
though  a  variety  of  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  the  expenditure  bad 
been  discussed,  he  could  not  see 
any  thing  approaching  nearly  to 
L.l,000,0b0  in  all  the  proposals  for 
retrenchment  which  had  been  made 
by  the  gentlemen  opposite.  The 
principle  on  which  the  present  mea¬ 
sure  was  founded  was,  that  in  order 
to  enable  the  country  to  emerge 
from  its  internal  difficulties,  and  to 
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preient  an  external  front  to  Europe, 
It  was  necessary  to  have  a  surplus 
revenue  operating  as  a  sinking  fund. 
He  was  not  competent  to  discuss 
the  principle  of  a  borrowing  sinking 
funa;  but  he  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  an  absolute  surplus  to 
do  the  business  of  such  a  fund. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  and 
some  personal  altercation  between 
Mr  Calcraft  and  Mr  Canning,  the 
committee  divided,  when  the  origi< 
nal  resolutions  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  197,  there  being  for 
the  amendment  132,  and  against  it 
329. 

On  the  following  day  Mr  Brogden 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  resolutions.  After 
some  discussion  the  first  and  second 
resolutions  were  put  and  carried  un¬ 
animously.  With  respect  to  the 
third,  which  stated  that  the  separate 
income  of  Ireland  was  L.  4,561,353, 
and  the  charge  of  the  funded  and  un¬ 
funded  debt  L.  6,446,835,  exclusive 
of  the  civil  list  and  other  permanent 
charges  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  supplies  to  be  defray¬ 
ed  by  that  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Sir  John  Newport  observed, 
that  from  the  wording  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  a  censure  was  passed,  and  would 
be  conveyed  down  to  posterity,  upon 
the  whole  Irish  nation.  Ireland  had 
contributed  her  full  share  to  the  heavy 
demands  that  had  been  made  on  the 
united  kingdom.  In  proportion  to 
her  capacity  to  pay,  she  had  been 
taxed  more  severely  than  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  was  stated  in  a  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  that,  large  as 
was  the  increase  in  the  revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  that  of  Ireland  had 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion. 
Justice  to  Ireland  required  that  so 
unqualified  a  declaration  should  not 
be  put  upon  the  journals  of  the  house. 
Ireland  had  shed  her  beet  blood,  and 
sustained  the  heaviest  pressure  of 


taxation,  in  support  of  the  common 
cause ;  her  incapacity  to  bear  more 
taxes  could  only  be  attributed  with 
truth  to  oppression  and  misgovem- 
ment.  With  these  views  he  should 
propose  the  addition  of  words  to  the 
following  effect  That  since  the 
union  the  sum  of  L.  60,125,000  had 
been  raised  in  Ireland,  and  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  annual 
charge  was  not  less  thanL.3,750,000» 
being  an  increase  of  L.2,400,000since 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  revenues. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought  the  proposition  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet  might  be  objected 
to  without  any  discussion  of  the  truth 
of  the  facts  which  it  set  forth.  Ad¬ 
mitting  the  correctness  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  question  to  enter  into  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  cause  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  result.  A  load  of  debt 
existed  which  must  be  provided  for, 
and  he  trusted  that  neither  himself 
nor  the  house  were  disposed  to  treat 
Ireland  with  injustice.  He  knew  how 
to  estimate  at  their  proper  value  the 
exertions  which  Ireland  had  made 
during  the  war ;  but  this  was  not  a 
fit  occasion  for  entering  into  a  his¬ 
tory  or  general  discussion  of  the 
su^ct  of  Irish  finance. 

The  amendment  was  then  nega¬ 
tived  without  a  division,  and  the  o- 
ther  resolutions  being  put  seriatim^ 
were  carried  successively  in  the  affir- 
aaative,  till  the  question  was  put  up¬ 
on  the  last,  when  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley 
observed,  that  he  should  not  be  do¬ 
ing  justice  to  his  constituents,  if  he 
did  not  express  bis  dissent  from  the 
proposition  it  contained.  He,  for 
one,  could  not  entertain  that  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
which  would  induce  him  to  place  in 
their  hands  a  larger  disposable  re¬ 
venue.  He  did  not  feel  satisfied  that, 
if  granted,  it  would  be  applied  to  its 
proper  objects.  What  was  the  opi- 
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nion  which  a  retrospect  of  their  con* 
ductwas  calculated  to  suggest?  They 
had  been  compelled  most  reluctant* 
ly  to  abandon  the  property  tax,  and 
to  reduce  the  army  estimates.  The 
whole  system  of  their  administration 
might  be  judged  of  by  these  instan* 
ces.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
premature  to  impose  any  taxes  till 
the  effects  of  the  resumption  of  cash* 
payments  upon  the  prices  of  all  ar* 
tides  should  be  seen.  He  conclud* 
ed  by  moring  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect  of  leaving  out  all  the  words  of 
the  original  motion  after  the  word 
*'  That,”  and  to  substitute  a  decla¬ 
ration,  that  it  was  not  expedient  in 
the  distressed  state  of  the  country, 
nor  till  every  measure  of  practicable 
retrenchment  was  adopted,  to  add  to 
the  burdens  of  the  people  by  any 
fresh  impositions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied  to  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  whose 
amendment  was  supported  by  Lord 
Milton,  Mr  Primrose,  Mr  J.  P.  Grant 
and  Mr  Abercromby,  opposed  by 
Mr  Callaghan,  Mr  F.  Lewis,  and  Mr 
Sumner,  and  ultimately  lost  by  a 
majority  of  1 10. 

Ministers  having,  in  an  early  part 
of  the  session,  moved  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Finance  Committee,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  to  Parliament  a  general 
outline  of  the  financial  operations 
contemplated  for  supplying  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  country,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  follow  this  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  to  its  conclusion 
before  we  entered  upon  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord¬ 
nance  Estimates,  which,  though  they 
were  not  submitted  to  Parliament 
till  subsequent  to  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  nevertheless 
preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  to  which  that  important  do¬ 
cument  gave  rise,  and  which  we  found 


it  incompatible  with  our  purpose  to 
interrupt  by  the  interposition  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail  till  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  had  been  first  disposed  of.  At 
the  expence  of  this  very  slight  ana¬ 
chronism,  if  indeed  it  be  such,  we  shall 
now,  therefore,  proceed  to  exhibit, 
in  a  consecutive  form,  a  view  of  the 
heads  and  items  of  expenditure,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  that  expenditure  was  to  be 
provided  for,  and  which  followed  the 
general  expos4  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  resolutions,  founded  im- 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fi¬ 
nance. 

Upon  the  7th  of  May  Lord  Pal-' 
merston,  in  rising  to  move  the  army 
estimates,  remarked,  that  upon  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  number  of  men 
proposed  to  be  voted  for  the  present 
year,  and  the  number  which  had 
been  voted  last  year,  the  house  would 
perceive,  that,  taking  the  compara¬ 
tive  establishments  of  the  two  years, 
there  would  be  a  diminution  this  year 
of  upwards  of 9,800  men  ;  and  if  they 
compared  the  total  amount  of  the 
army  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  with  the  total  amount  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  year,  it  would  appear 
that  there  had  been  a  diminution  of 
26,000  men.  This  diminution  of  the 
number  of  the  army  would  perhaps 
lead  the  house  to  expect  a  corre¬ 
sponding  diminution  of  expence  ;  but 
they  must  remember  that  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  expence  had  fallen  on  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  Allied 
Powers  withdrawing  their  troops  from 
France.  The  number  of  half-pay  offi¬ 
cers  turned  on  this  country  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  reductions  had  made  an 
increase  of  L.250, 000  on  that  branch 
of  the  expenditure,  although  the  re¬ 
ductions  made  since  last  year  had  so 
far  met  that  increase  as  to  reduce 
theL.250,000to  L.87,398.  Thewhole 
of  that  charge  could  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  of  a  temporary  nature,  for  it 
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waa  evident  that  the  expence  roust 
continue  aAer  the  reduction  had  been 
made.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
year  the  half*pay  officers  and  pen* 
sioners  of  Chelsea  would  merge  in 
the  account  of  these  reductions,  so 
that  a  saving  of  expence  would  be 
effected  to  meet  the  increase  of  half* 
pay  officers  arising  from  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  army  of  occupation.  If 
they  looked  at  the  whole  expence  of 
this  year’s  establishment,  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  last  year’s,  they 
would  find  that  a  reduction  of 
L.  763,000  had  been  effected.  He 
would  not  at  present  enter  into  mi* 
nute  details,  but  should  content 
himself  with  stating  generally  the 
variations  which  had  arisen  in  the 
expenditure  in  the  different  classes. 
In  the  first  class,  comprising  the 
charges  for  staff  officers,  medicines, 
&c.  the  decrease  of  expence  this  year, 
as  compared  with  last,  amounted  to 
L.270,000,  of  which  L.263,(XX)  arose 
from  the  reduction  of  the  land  forces. 
The  variations  under  the  several  di* 
visions  of  this  class  were  as  follows : 
— In  the  recruiting  department, 
there  was  a  diminution  of  expence, 
amounting  to  L.2,149:  for  depdts 
of  regiments  on  foreign  service, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  L.  1,904; 
in  the  estimate  for  regimental  and 
other  contingencies,  there  was  a  re* 
duction  of  L.  7,888 ;  on  the  charge 
for  general  officers,  staff-officers,  and 
officers  of  hospitals,  there  was  an  in* 
crease  of  L.2,2S6 ;  in  the  secretary 
department,  there  was  also  an  in¬ 
crease  of  L.  3,681,  which  had  been 
taken  this  year  to  meet  a  temporary 
expence,  but  would  not  be  perma* 
nent ;  and  he  must  also  mention,  that 
of  this  increased  expenditure,  L.  1 ,784 
were  on  the  Irish  establishment ;  in 
the  medical  department  there  was  a 
reduction  of  L.  8,675 ;  and  on  the 
charge  for  volunteer  corps,  there  was 
a  reduction  of  L. 1,872,  which  arose 


entirely  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
All  these  taken  together  left  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  expence  in  that  class  a* 
mounting  to  L.270,000.  On  the  se¬ 
cond  class,  which  comprised  the  ex* 
pences  incurred  by  supporting  the 
troops  which  were  on  service  in  India, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  make  any  ob¬ 
servations,  because  these  charges 
were  defrayed  by  the  East  India 
Company.  In  the  third  class  the  va¬ 
riations  were  as  follow : — On  the 
Royal  Military  College  there  was  a 
decrease  of  L.340i  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  general  officers,  there  was  a 
small  decrease  of  about  L.1,000;  in 
the  charge  of  garrisons  there  was  a 
trifling  increase,  owing  to  the  gar¬ 
risons  in  Scotland  having  been  omit¬ 
ted  in  last  year’s  estimates  of  allow¬ 
ances  to  officers  of  reduced  garri¬ 
sons  :  in  the  estimate  for  retired 
and  unattached  officers,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  L.5,871 ;  on  the  list  of 
half- pay  and  allowances  to  reduced 
officers,  there  was  an  increase  of 
L.  37,398 ;  in  the  estimate  of  half¬ 
pay  and  reduced  allowances  to  offi¬ 
cers  of  disbanded  foreign  corps,  pen¬ 
sions  to  foreign  officers,  and  allow¬ 
ances  to  widows  and  children  of  de¬ 
ceased  foreign  officers,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  L.6,635 ;  in  the  estimate 
for  Chelsea  hospital,  there  was  an 
increase  of  L.12i,325,  arising  solely 
on  the  out  pension  list ;  on  the  Mi¬ 
litary  Asylum  at  Chelsea  there  was 
also  an  increase  of  L.  3,631 ;  under 
the  head  of  pensions  paid  to  the  wi¬ 
dows  of  officers  there  was  an  increase 
of  L.5,247 :  on  the  allowances  grant¬ 
ed  on  the  compassionate  list  for 
wounds,  &c.  there  was  an  increase 
ofL.6,726;  under  the  head  of  allow¬ 
ances  for  superannuation  to  persons 
belonging  to  public  departments 
there  was  an  increase  of  L.  2,965. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  house  should 
see  the  amount  of  the  expence,  and 
that  they  be  convinced  it  was  fairly 
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iocurred.  On  comparins  the  per. 
manent  force  noir  established  with 
that  of  1817*  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  reduction  of  41,298  men  ;  and 
in  the  expence  a  diminution  of 
L.  1,836,000.  He  added,  that  he 
would  reserve  any  further  remarks 
he  had  to  make  till  the  resolutions 
came  to  be  discussed. 

The  first  resolution,  that  the  sum 
of  L.2,258,776  be  granted  for  the 
charges  of  the  land  forces  of  Great 
Britain,  having  been  put.  Colonel 
Davies  thought  a  saving  of  L.  127,000 
might  be  effected  by  certain  reduc¬ 
tions  both  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
regiments,  and  could  not  help  re¬ 
marking  the  difference  between  the 
staff  establishment  in  Ireland  and  in 
this  country.  In  Scotland,  Guernsey, 
and  Jersey,  there  were  only  seven 
general  officers,  exclusive  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  but  in  Ireland 
there  were  not  fewer  than  ten.  In 
the  adjutant  department,  there  were 
here  only  five,  while  in  Ireland  there 
were  eleven  ;  and  in  the  quarter- 
master-generaPs  department,  while 
there  were  only  six  here,  there  were 
eleven  in  Ireland.  He  could  not  help 
remarking  also  the  high  charge  for 
the  Military  College.  He  could  not 
see  the  necessity  of  training  so  great 
a  number  for  the  army,  especially 
while  there  were  so  many  meritori¬ 
ous  officers  who  had  been  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  were  now  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  He  would  not  divide  the 
committee  at  present  on  this  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  report  should  be 
brought  up,  he  would  certainly  move, 
and  take  the  sense  of  the  house  on 
the  motion,  that  L.  120,000  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  sum  proposed,  and 
he  should  then  show  the  method  by 
which  he  proposed  to  effect  this  re¬ 
duction. 

Mr  Hume  remarked,  that  the  No¬ 
ble  Lord  had  omitted  to  state  that  the 
expenditure  of  this  year  exceeded 


that  of  the  last  by  L.  84,000.  The 
staff  establishment  was  too  large,  and 
open  to  much  animadversion,  but  he 
would  pass  it  over.  But  the  state  of 
the  Military  College  called  imperi¬ 
ously  for  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  When  our  array  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  350,000  men,  or  more,  such 
an  establishment  was  perhaps  pro¬ 
per.  In  the  present  year  there  were 
400  scholars ;  there  were  formerly 
many  more.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  this  establishment  supplied  76 
officers  to  the  army :  20  by  purchase, 
56  without  purchase.  The  establish¬ 
ment  cost  the  public  L.25,000,  con¬ 
sequently  each  officer  thus  educated 
cost  the  country  L.1,063  per  annum. 
There  was  another  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  seemed  well  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  :  it  was  the  manner  in  which 
a  certain  class  of  half-pay  officers 
was  created.  After  1816,  while  Mi¬ 
nisters  were  making  every  exertion 
to  make  those  reductions  which  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation  called  for, 
294  officers  were  put  into  the  army 
without  purchase.  In  course  of  three 
years,  just  so  many  officers  were  put 
on  half-pay  at  38.  per  day.  At  the 
very  time  that  those  fresh  men  were 
put  into  the  army,  many  hundreds  of 
cornets  and  ensigns  would  be  glad 
to  be  employed.  The  annuity  of  3s. 
per  day  to  294  officers,  that  was  an 
annuity  of  L.  16,000,  or  the  princi- 

Eal  sum  of  L.  820,000,  of  which 
1.16,000  was  the  annuity,  had  thus 
been  wantonly  and  wastefully  thrown 
away.  There  was  another  charge 
which  he  considered  objectionable : 
it  was  that  of  the  Royal  Asylum,  for 
which  the  sum  of  L.36,000  was  sta¬ 
ted  in  the  estimates.  He  did  not 
mean  to  submit  any  motion  on  the 
subject,  but  he  could  not  repress 
objections  which  appeared  to  him  so 
obvious  and  so  strong. 

Mr  Bennet  said,  that  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  the  establishment, 
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u  now  before  them,  wm  not  too 
large.  In  1819,  in  the  time  of  pro* 
found  peace,  293^8  men  were  kept 
up  in  Great  Britain.  There  were 
also,  it  appeared,  90,560  men  to  be 
kept  up  in  Ireland.  What  reason 
could  be  assigned  for  this,  he  knew 
not,  unless  it  was  that  it  had  been  a* 
greed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
assimilate  our  Government  to  the 
despotisms  of  the  Continent,  and 
to  substitute  military  parade  and 
military  terror,  for  the  people’s  love 
and  the  people’s  happiness.  But 
there  was  one  subject  in  pa'-ticular 
to  which  he  wished  to  advert,  and 
to  which,  if  no  redress  were  previous* 
ly  given,  he  should  take  another  op¬ 
portunity  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house.  The  subject  was,  the 
distribution  of  that  money  which  had 
been  so  liberally  voted  by  that  bouse 
to  the  surviving  sufferers  at  Water¬ 
loo.  Whether  the  evil  had  arisen 
from  the  vague  manner  in  which  the 
order  foadistribution  had  been  made, 
or  whether  the  order  had  been  mis¬ 
understood,  the  effect  was,  that 
many  officers  were  forced  into  a 
share  of  the  bounty  who  had  had  no 
art  in  the  battle,  while  corps  who 
ad  contributed  as  much  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  heart 
of  the  action,  who  in  fact  defended 
the  flanks  of  the  army,  got  nothing 
of  the  bounty.  The  medical  gentle¬ 
men,  who  had  the  care  of  persons  of 
all  nations,  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
as  well  as  the  officers  on  duty  at 
Brussels,  were  cut  off  from  all  share 
of  the  prize-money.  By  a  singular 
caprice  in  the  distribution,  officers 
of  a  foreign  corps,  who  had  run  a- 
way  when  danger  appeared,  and  who 
afterwards  joined  before  the  army 
reached  Paris,  were  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  prize. 

Sir  A.  Hope  said,  the  Military  Col¬ 
lege  was  an  establishment  wise  in 
ptmcy,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to 


promote  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  the  army  and  of  the  country  at 
large,  because  the  money  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  country  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  at  large. 
He  would  not  expatiate  upon  how 
much  care  ou^bt  to  be  bestowed  up¬ 
on  the  education  of  commanding  of¬ 
ficers,  and  bow  well  they  ought  to  be 
instructed,  who  could  contrive  to 
preserve  life  while  they  commanded 
others  in  the  destruction  of  it.  There 
was  charged  the  sum  of  L.  6604  for 
the  staff  of  the  Military  College.  Of 
six  staff  officers,  three  bad  been  re¬ 
duced  and  three  retained:  the  go¬ 
vernor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  in¬ 
spector  of  establishments.  This  was 
a  moderate  and  reasonable  charge. 

Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  contend¬ 
ed,  that  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  although  the  question  of  ex¬ 
pen  ces  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  considering 
the  estimates  submitted  to  the  bouse, 
yet  there  were  other  matters  to  be 
also  considered  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance.  If  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  opposite  (Mr  Hume)  went 
back  to  the  establishment  of  the  ar¬ 
my  in  1799,  thov  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  thence  would  be  the 
very  reverse  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s.  It  was  then  much  higner, 
and  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  trusted 
the  house  would  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  present  establishment  combined 
as  many  advantages  as  it  was  possi¬ 
ble.  It  was  well  known  that  veiy 
high  establishments  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  inconvenient ;  for  if  regiments, 
in  time  of  peace,  were  to  be  kept 
up  on  as  high  an  establishment  as  m 
time  of  war,  thq  conseguence  was, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
that  they  must  raise  new  regiments, 
which  every  body  was  aware  was  the 
most  inconvenient  and  most  expen¬ 
sive  of  all  ways  by  which  a  military 
force  could  be  raised.  With  respect 
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to  the  Military  College,  he  would  ob> 
serve,  that  this  was  aa  establishment 
which  it  was  of  the  highest  conse* 
quence  to  keep  up,  as  well  in  peace 
as  in  war  time.  Gentlemen  must  be 
informed  of  the  very  serious  conse* 
quences  which  resulted  on  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  last  war,  from  the  want 
of  officers  sufficiently  conversant  with 
those  tactics  and  professional  details 
that  could  only  be  acquired  by  ex* 
perience,  or  by  a  long  military  edu¬ 
cation.  Courage,  it  was  certain,  was 
not  sufficient  to  command  success; 
and  even  with  British  soldiers,  whose 
bravery  always  had  been,  and  always 
would  be,  unquestionable,  it  had 
been  found  that  other  requisites, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  col¬ 
lege  to  confer,  were  necessary.  He 
did  not  think  that,  on  a  future  oc¬ 
casion,  there  would  prove  to  be 
more  candidates  ready  to  receive 
commissions  than  was  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion.  An  honourable  gentleman 
had  very  strongly  pressed  the  case 
of  the  half  pay  officers  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  house.  He  had 
not  indeed  gone  the  length  of  saying 
that  all  new  or  vacant  commissions 
should  be  filled  up  from  the  half¬ 
pay  list ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
imagine  that  their  services  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  considered.  It  afforded 
him,  however,  great  pleasure  to 
state,  that  the  illustrious  person  who 
had  the  disposal  of  those  commis¬ 
sions  always  considered  their  claims 
with  the  utmost  fairness  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  From  the  year  1795  to  the 
last  year,  taking  the  salaries  of  the 
whole  number  of  officers  on  the  mi¬ 
litary  establishment  at  twelve  years* 
purchase,  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
L.  2,678,000  had  been  saved  to  the 
country,  by  appointing  half-pay  of¬ 
ficers  to  full  pay.  The  house  would 
see  from  this,  that  there  was  no  want 
of  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  give  at  least 


a  fair  proportion  of  commissions  to 
half-pay  officers ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  It  would  not  be  proper  to  do  so 
in  all  cases,  nor  to  appoint  them  to 
the  highest  commissions ;  in  both  of 
which  instances  those  gentlemen 
who  had  been  on  full  pay  and  in  ac¬ 
tive  service  would  naturally  expect 
their  full  pay  to  go  on.  As  to  the 
Military  Asylum,  if  there  was  one 
of  the  estimates  more  likely  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  house  than  an¬ 
other,  he  should  imagine  it  would 
be  that,'  about  which  so  much  had 
been  said.  With  respect  to  its  in¬ 
ternal  administration,  he  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  it  was  one  of  the  very 
first  in  Europe.  The  objects  of  its 
protection  were  most  of  them  the 
orphans  of  those  who  had  fought  and 
perished  in  their  country’s  battles. 
As  to  the  distribution  of  the  Water¬ 
loo  prize  money,  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr  Bennet) 
had  complained  that  there  had  been 
an  unfair  exclusion  of  those  in  gar¬ 
rison  at  Brussels,  who  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  staff  had  been  employed  in  taking 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  after 
the  battle.  Now,  the  gratuity  in 
question  was  given  in  consideration, 
expressly,  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  of  the  capture  of  Paris,  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  it.  The  line  drawn 
for  the  distribution  of  that  prize 
money  was,  that  it  should  be  given 
to  those  concerned  in  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  capture  of  Paris 
and  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
France.  But,  of  course,  being  for 
those  objects,  tliose  wbo  were  in  gar¬ 
rison  at  the  time,  for  instance  at  Os- 
tend  and  Nieuport,  were  excluded 
from  all  participation,  equally  with 
those  at  Brussels.  Nor  was  that  ex¬ 
clusion  confined  to  our  various  corps 
thus  situated ;  but  the  same  regula¬ 
tion  was  observed  by  the  Belgian, 
Hanoverian,  and  he  believed  also  by 
the  Prussian  regiments.  The  garri- 
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son  at  Brussels,  moreover,  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  ;  and  when  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  talked  of  protecting  the  flanks 
of  the  army,  he  would  find,  on  con¬ 
sulting  the  geographical  position  of 
the  place,  that  they  could  produce 
no  such  efiect.  As  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  medical  staff,  a  body  of  men 
whose  services  never  could  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  estimated  or  praised,  and 
whose  conduct  on  that  as  well  as  on 
every  other  occasion  was  most  ex¬ 
emplary,  yet,  if  they  had  been  en¬ 
titled  to  share,  so  would  the  garri¬ 
son,  and  so  would  all  the  allied  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  throughout  the  whole 
Netherlands*  territory ;  nay,  troops 
and  officers  at  Deal,  waiting  at  that 
very  moment  the  means  of  embarka¬ 
tion  for  the  scene  of  action,  would 
have  had  as  good  a  right.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amount  of  the  ensuing 
year’s  establishment,  which  the  hon¬ 
ourable  gentleman  thought  too  large, 
he  had  some  authorities  in  his  favour 
which  he  presumed  that  honourable 
gentleman  would  think  of  some 
weight.  It  would  be  remembered, 
that  last  year,  in  the  debate  upon 
this  subject,  an  honourable  Baronet, 
whom  he  did  not  now  see  in  his  place, 
proposed  a  reduction  of  L.  10,000 
men.  Now,  in  pointof  fact,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  of  L.  9,800  men, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  the  odd  L.  200. 
On  that  occasion,  too,  a  Noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Althorp)  proposed 
the  reduction  of  only  L.  5,000,  so 
that  those  gentlemen  the  least  dis¬ 
posed  at  any  time  to  countenance  an 
excessive  military  establishment  pro¬ 
posed  last  year  as  a  permanent  re¬ 
duction  one  that  in  amount  was  only 
200  men  less  than  that  which  had 
been  effected. 

In  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Noble  Lord,  Lord  Althorp  mere¬ 


ly  wished  to  state,  that  as  to  his  ha¬ 
ving  proposed,  on  a  former  occasion, 
the  reduction  of  only  5,000  men, 
it  might  be  recollected,  that  in  the 
committee  he  (Lord  Althorp)  voted 
for  the  larger  amount  recommended, 
10,000  men  :  but  as  the  house  would 
not  agree  to  so  large  a  reduction,  he 
had  voted  for  one  of  5,000,  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Colonel  Davies  having  observed, 
that  sums  of  L.  29,100  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  L.  9,829  for  other  places, 
were  charged  for  recruiting  services, 
begged  to  know  what  became  of 
the  money  paid  by  the  men  who  were 
discharged  for  providing  substitutes. 
Lord  Palmerston  explained,  that  the 
sums  were  carried  to  the  creditof  each 
regiment.  The  number  of  men  so  dis¬ 
charged  in  1818  was  500  men;  and 
the  amount,  L. 10,000,  was  of  course 
regularly  credited.  It  was  the  old 
custom  to  make  the  men  discharged 
provide  substitutes;  but  this  was 
found  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and 
to  introduce  improper  persons  into 
the  army.  They  were,  therefore,  by 
the  new  regulations  to  pay  L.  20  in¬ 
stead  ;  and  when  the  expences  of 
procuring,  marching,  and  subsisting 
a  recruit  were  considered,  it  would 
not  appear  too  large. 

Some  farther  conversation  took 
lace  between  Mr  Bennet,  Sir  Ro- 
ert  Wilson,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
about  the  medical  staff  being  exclud¬ 
ed  from  sharing  in  the  prize  money ; 
after  which  the  resolutions  for  the 
different  items  of  supply  were  suc¬ 
cessively  put  and  agreed  to.  The 
principal  votes  were  for  the  daily 
p^,  allowances,  &c.  of  commissioned 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates,  composing  the  forces 
of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  In¬ 
dia,  Ireland,  and  the  troops  on  fo¬ 
reign  stations,  L.  1,260,228 :  For  the 
same  to  the  troops  abroad,  L.998,548: 
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For  the  troops  in  Ireland,  L.749,9S7 : 
For  the  paj,  Ac.  of  staff>officers, 
L.  118, 021  :  For  the  pay  of  general 
and  staffolBcers  for  Ireland,  L.S4,784‘: 
Charge  of  medicines  and  surgical 
materials,  hospital  contingencies,  &c. 
for  Great  Britain,  L.  29,035 :  For  the 
Royal  Military  College,  L.  25,173: 
Pay  of  general  ofBcers,  L.  175,641 : 
Garrisons  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
Great  Britain,  L.  27,380:  for  Ire¬ 
land,  L.  6,178:  For  retired  officers 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
L.  127,437:  For  half-pay  and  military 
allowances  to  reduced  officers  on  the 
establishnient  of  the  two  countries, 
L.  770,161 :  For  halfway  and  redu¬ 
ced  allowances  to  officers  of  disband¬ 
ed  foreign  corps,  pensions  to  wound¬ 
ed  foreign  officers,  &c.,  L.  129,750 : 
For  in-pensioners  of  Chelsea  hospi¬ 
tal,  L.  58,531  :  For  out-pensioners 
of  the  same,  L.l, 173,648:  For  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, 
L.36,482 :  Pensions  to  the  widows 
of  officers,  &c.,  L.104,I22:  And  for 
allowances  on  the  compassionate 
list,  L.  168,532.  The  several  other 
beads  of  the  army-supply  were  pro¬ 
posed  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Supply  was  on  the  10th  of  May 
brought  up  by  Mr  Goulburn ;  and 
the  question  having  been  put  on  the 
first  resolution. 

Sir  K.  Parnell  rose  and  said,  that 
it  was  more  particularly  necessary  to 
attend  closely  to  the  Army  Estimates 
now  offered  to  the  house,  because 
they  were  avowedly  brought  forward 
as  die  estimates  for  the  peace  esta¬ 
blishment.  He  insisted  that  the 
Noble  Lord  (Palmerston)  had  made 
out  no  case  to  justify  so  large  a  force 
as  29,000  men  for  Great  Britain, 
20,000  for  Ireland,  and  30,000  for 
the  colonies :  in  making  this  propo¬ 
sal  he  had  alike  overlooked  the  ex¬ 
pence  which  the  country,  in  its  pre¬ 


sent  condition,  was  able  to  bear,  and 
what  was  due  to  public  liberty.  This 
was  of  all  others  the  season  when  the 
bouse  was  bound  to  institute  the 
most  minute  investigation,  and  to  be 
perfectly  convinced  before  it  voted 
the  enormous  sums  demanded.  The 
deficiency,  on  comparing  the  in¬ 
come  and  the  expenditure  was 
L.  14,000,000 ;  but  even  adding  the 
sinking  fund  of  L.  16,000,000,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  income,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  peace,  was  only 
L.1,900,000.  At  a  time  when  uni¬ 
versal  peace  reigned  abroad,  and 
there  was  no  symptom  of  disturbance 
at  home,  it  was  most  unreasonable 
that  29,000  men  should  be  voted  for 
Great  Britain ;  but  for  Ireland  the 
proportion  was  extravagant.  If  the 
Government  was  unpopular,  if  it  did 
not  pursue  measures  calculated  to 
secure  the  good  will  of  the  inhabi. 
tants,  it  might  be  politic  to  keep  up 
there  an  army  of  20,000  men :  but 
why  had  not  some  endeavours  been 
used  to  render  the  civil  power  more 
effective  ?  or,  if  a  military  force  was 
necessary,  why  were  not  the  40,000 
yeomanry  in  the  country  called  upon 
to  act  f  He  wished  to  hear  from  the 
Noble  Lord,  or  any  of  his  collea¬ 
gues,  why  a  separate  Secretary  at 
War,  with  a  high  salary,  a  house  in 
the  Castle,  and  another  in  Phoenix 
Park  ;  a  distinct  accountant’s  office, 
with  all  the  charges  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  board  of  general  offi¬ 
cers  in  Ireland,  who,  if  they  did  not 
receive  pay,  inevitably  occasioned 
expence,  were  kept  for  Ireland. 

Colonel  Davies  argued,  that  the 
establishment  which  Ministers  pro¬ 
posed  to  keep  up  during  peace  was 
without  a  precedent  in  our  history. 
His  object  in  rising  was  to  show, 
granting  the  necessity  of  the  whole 
amount  of  troops,  that  a  saving  of 
L. 120,000  per  annum  might  still  be 
effected.  During  the  last  autumn. 
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it  was  reported  io  milttary  circles 
that  Ministers  intended  to  reduce 
three  regiments  of  caTalry  and  fif¬ 
teen  battalions  of  infantry  ;  the  ef* 
feet  of  which  would  be,  as  he  would 
prose,  to  save  L.  80,000  in  the  ca* 
ralry,  and  L.90,000  in  the  infantry. 
Exclusive  of  the  household  troops, 
there  were  twenty -five  regiments  of 
cavalry,  of  four  of  which,  being  in 
India  and  paid  by  the  East  India 
Company,  he  should  say  nothing: 
the  rest  were  io  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  colonies,  and  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  force  of  7,620  men.  The 
saving  would  be  effected  in  this  way : 
If  the  three  regiments  were  reduced, 
and  the  men  added  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  rest,  while  the  officers 
were  put  upon  half-pay,  the  burden 
upon  the  nation  would  be  diminished 
by  the  difference  between  the  full- 
pay  and  the  half-pay  of  the  commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  while  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  would  be  wholly 
done  away  with.  This  would  lessen 
the  expence  L.  30,000,  while,  in 
truth,  the  effective  force  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  number  of  officers* 
servants  that  would  be  relieved  from 
their  employment,  and  whose  servi. 
ces  would  be  rendered  generally  a- 
vailable.  The  same  arguments  and 
principles  applied  to  the  infantry. 
Besides  seven  battalions  of  Guards, 
there  were  ninety-nine  battalions  of 
the  line.  Of  these^  fifteen  were  in 
India,  and  might  therefore  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  question ;  but  there 
remained  eighty-four  battalions  for 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colo¬ 
nies,  or  54,600  rank  and  file,  if  fifteen 
of  these  battalions  were  reduced,  as 
had  been  reported,  the  men  might  be 
drafted  into  the  different  battalions 
remaining,  while  a  saving  of  pay,  al¬ 
lowances,  &c.  to  colonels,  captains, 
and  inferior  officers,  would  be  effect¬ 
ed  to  the  amount  of  L.  90,000.  By 
this  plan  also  about  600  servants 


would  be  added  to  the  effective  force 
of  the  army.  In  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  the  people  might  be  less  severe¬ 
ly  taxed  to  the  extent  of  L.190,000, 
even  supposing  that  it  was  fit  to  keep 
up  the  number  of  rank  and  file  Mi¬ 
nisters  were  anxious  to  preserve.  It 
might  be  said  in  answer,  that  there 
would  not  remain  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  to  maintain  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  troops ;  but  would  it  be 
seriously  argued,  that  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  two  cornets,  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  three  sergeants,  were  not 
enough  in  the  cavalry  to  keep  up  the 
discipline  of  a  few  more  rank  and  file 
added  to  the  forty-six  men  they  at 
present  had  under  their  orders  I  It 
might  next  be  urged,  that  if  the  re¬ 
duction  he  wished  were  effected, 
there  would  not  be  left  an  adequate 
foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  superstructure  in  case  of  a  sod¬ 
den  brewing  out  of  war ;  but  he 
really  thought  that  this  was  antici¬ 
pating  an  objection  so  futile,  that  it 
would  not  be  used  on  the  other  side. 
Comparing  the  peace  establishment 
of  1787*  five  years  after  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  with  the  present 
estimates,  the  disproportion  was 
striking :  Ac  that  time  there  were  on¬ 
ly  six  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  six¬ 
ty-three  and  a  half  battalions  of  in¬ 
fantry,  amounting  to  85,818  nMn, 
and  the  expence  was  calculated  at  no 
more  than  L.l  ,039,800.  He  thought 
that  estidilishment  ^together  reflect¬ 
ed  the  highest  credit  upon  the  tllua- 
trious  person  who  projected  it.  He 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  sum  of  L.  1,138,766, 
11s.  he  granted  to  his  Majesty  in 
lieu  of  the  sum  of  L.2, 258,760 : 1 1 :2 
in  the  original  estimate. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Lord  Palmerston  observed,  that 
he  hoped  the  house  would  give  cre¬ 
dit  to  his  Majesty’s  Mimsters  for 
their  wish,  on  all  occasions,  to  save 
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every  expence  which  it  was  possible 
to  spare.  But  in  so  doing,  however 
anxious  the  house  might  be  to  ex¬ 
ert  the  most  rigid  economy,  it  should 
consider  whether  it  was  better  at 
once  to  adopt  an  ascertained  and 
permanent  establishment,  of  which 
the  expenses  were  submitted  to  them ; 
or  by  rejecting  that,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  reduce  it  to  an  impracticable 
scale,  to  find  itself  hereafter  involved 
only  in  greater  expences,  and  in 
greater  difiiculties.  The  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,  he  thought,  had 
greatly  over-rated  the  saving  which 
the  adoption  even  of  his  own  plan 
could  effect.  In  fixing  the  peace- 
establishment  of  the  country,  the 
house  would  see  that  it  was  not  only 
necessary  to  consider  what  was  a  fair 
and  reasonable  force,  but  that  it  was 
requisite  to  give  to  our  army,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  should  that  ever  un¬ 
fortunately  happen,  the  means  of  its 
augmentation  with  promptness,  vi¬ 
gour,  and  efficacy.  In  this  view  he 
really  thought  the  proposed  establish¬ 
ment  combined  as  many  advantages 
as  it  was  possible  to  incorporate  into 
any  one.  It  was  evident  that,  what¬ 
ever  was  the  establishment  proposed, 
there  would  be  many  to  dispute  its 
eligibility — many  who  would  contest 
even  the  honourable  gentleman’s  ar¬ 
rangement.  Certainly,  he  (Lord 
Palmerston)  believed,  that  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  less  expensive  to 
have  higher  establishments  than  he 
proposed;  but  great  inconvenience 
would  inevitably  result  from  that 
system,  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  establishment  of  the  re¬ 
giments  was  fixed  at  800  men,  in 
what  manner  would  they  be  able  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  to  aug¬ 
ment  them  ?  Why,  they  might  pro¬ 
pose  to  add  200  men  to  each,  and  so 
form  an  unmanageable,  unwieldy 
establishment ;  and  to  effect  that, 
they  must  either  resort  to  new  bat¬ 


talions  or  to  fresh  recruits.  It  might 
be  said,  that  that  was  the  case  with 
the  regiments  in  the  West  Indies; 
but  what  would  be  the  consequence, 
he  repeated,  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  case  of  war  ?  The  result  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  too  low  an  establishment 
would  be  equally  disadvantageous ; 
for,  supposing  the  regiments  to  con¬ 
sist  of 400  men  each,  and  say  that  600 
shall  be  added  in  time  of  war,  mak¬ 
ing  their  full  complement  1,000  men, 
on  the  war  breaking  out  they  would 
be  at  a  most  enormous  expence  in 
filling  them  up.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  saving 
to  be  effected  by  reducing  S  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  and  5  battalions  of 
infantry  would  amount  to  L.120,000. 
This  appeared  to  be  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated.  He  (Lord  Palmerston) 
had  understood  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  on  a  former  occasion  to  say  5 
regiments  of  cavalry ;  and  therefore 
the  advantage,  in  the  calculation 
which  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  had 
made  on  the  subject,  was  all  on  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  side.  Now 
he  believed  it  would  be  found,  that 
even  upon  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  arrangement,  the  saving 
would  not  exceed  L.  81,958.  The 
total  saving  indeed,  upon  that  plan, 
would  be  L.  175,000.  But  against 
this  last  amount  were  to  be  placed 
the  unattached  pay  of  general  offi¬ 
cers,  the  half-pay  of  the  reduced  of¬ 
ficers,  military  allowances,  allow¬ 
ances  for  clothing  of  officers  and 
men,  and  also  for  out-pensioners,  to 
sergeants,  staff- sergeants,  private 
soldiers,  and  other  men  belonging 
to  the  different  regiments,  besides 
L.  41,958  for  remaining  miscellane¬ 
ous  services,  making  altogether  a 
total  of  L.  143,042,  which  would  re¬ 
duce  the  saving  to  L.  31,958.  They 
would  have,  besides,  to  disband  their 
regiments  for  the  purpose  of  redu¬ 
cing  them,  and  be  at  the  additional 
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expence  of  raising  fresh  men,  in 
case  of  war,  to  complete  them ;  to 
that  allowing  the  amount,  after 
these  additional  deductions,  to  be 
L.  13,802,  the  utmost  at  which  it 
could  be  estimated,  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  accomplishing.  Now, 
taking  the  establishment  proposed 
at  28  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  18 
battalions  of  infantry,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  in  the  cavalry  of  only  one  cap¬ 
tain,  1  sergeant,  and  1  private ;  and 
in  the  infantry,  of  1  lieutenant,  2  ser¬ 
geants,  and  1  corporal,  to  each  com¬ 
pany  ;  they  could  at  any  time  raise 
the  cavalry  to  5,880,  and  the  infantry 
to  26,705,  or  32,585  additional  men  ; 
by  which  means,  on  any  emergency, 
they  might  have  their  regiments  al¬ 
most  as  effective  as  at  any  period 
during  the  war.  The  expence  of 
recruiting  would  be  almost  a  trifle  ; 
but  the  difference  of  expence  between 
keeping  up  this  establishment,  and 
raising  new  regiments,  would  not  be 
less  than  L.  303,000  per  annum. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  house 
would  not  agree  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  motion,  seeing  that  the 
proposed  establishment  combined  all 
the  advantages  of  efficacy  with  the 
most  guarded  economy,  both  as  to 
present  and  future  arrangements; 
and  that  it  afforded  the  means,  when¬ 
ever  it  might  become  necessary,  to 
raise  an  army,  of  doing  so  with  in¬ 
finitely  more  vigour,  and  economy 
too,  than  a  higher  establishment 
could  ofier.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  stated  that  our  whole  peace 
establishment  in  1787  (including  Ire¬ 
land)  cost  us  only  L.  1,039,800, 
which  he  had  appeared  to  consider 
sufficient  at  the  present  time ;  where¬ 
as  his  own  estimate,  exclusive  of  Ire¬ 
land,  was  upwards  of  L.  2,000,000. 
Now,  when  it  was  considered  that 
the  present  establishment  included 
not  only  Ireland,  but  the  whole 
force  necessary  for  our  additional 


colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius,  he  (Lord 
Palmerston)  put  it  to  the  house, 
whether  it  was  higher  than  might  be 
expected. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  conceived  that 
the  arguments. of  the  Noble  Lord, 
however  well  they  might  apply  to  a 
very  low  establishment,  were  not  at 
all  relevant  to  the  one  in  question. 
They  could  only  apply  to  such  a 
one  as  that  settled  by  Mr  Pitt,  in 
1792.  That  suggested  by  his  ho¬ 
nourable  and  gallant  friend  was  25 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  91  batta¬ 
lions  of  infantry.  Now,  when  he 
heard  the  Noble  Lord  propose  as  the 
permanent  peace  establishment  of 
the  country  18  battalions  of  infantry, 
(which  18  were  to  be  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  91,)  he  really  could 
not  see  why  the  Noble  Lord’s  reason¬ 
ing  was  to  be  made  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  high  as  to  low  establish¬ 
ments.  There  were  gentlemen  who 
heard  him  now,  he  believed,  who 
were  upon  the  Committee  of  Finance 
of  1792,  and  voted  for  that  establish¬ 
ment  :  if  any  such  now  heard  him, 
he  called  upon  them  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  state  upon  what  grounds 
they  could  give  so  inconsistent  a 
vote  as  should  support  the  one  at 
present  proposed.  The  establish¬ 
ment  in  1792  was  11,000  men  in  all, 
while  30,000  and  upwards  were  now 
proposed  for  Great  Britain  alone. 

Mr  Goulburn  believed  that  these 
establishments  had  been  very  nearly 
the  same  in  principle  for  a  great 
number  of  consecutive  years.  Ail 
the  points  alluded  to  by  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  been  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed  by  his  noble 
friend  on  introducing  the  estimates, 
and  he  thought  it  too  much  for  the 
house  to  be  called  on  to  acquiesce  in 
the  views  of  the  honourable  member, 
who  had  not  thought  proper  to  go 
into  any  details,  nor  inquire  into  the 
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necessity  of  any  one  branch  of  the 
aerrice.  The  peace  establishment 
of  the  year  1792  had  been  represent* 
ed  as  the  true  standard,  and  he  fully 
admitted  that  reference  should  he 
had  to  it,  whenever  a  marerial  change 
of  circumstances,  or  the  increased 
number  of  our  foreign  possessions, 
did  not  make  such  a  comparison  al* 
together  inapplicable.  In  formiri^ 
a  fair  judgment  on  this  subject,  it 
was  essential  to  revert  to  the  policy 
which  we  found  it  expedient  to 
adopt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war,  for  the  purpose  of  sudden* 
ly  raising  a  force  which  should  be 
equal  to  our  defence  at  home,  whilst 
it  was  also  disposeable  for  foreign 
operations.  The  honourable  and 
learned  member  had  not  controvert¬ 
ed  the  propriety  of  any  particular 
estimate ;  and  in  the  absence  there¬ 
fore  of  every  thing  but  general  as¬ 
sertion,  he  could  only  renew  the 
general  argument  founded  on  the 
political  changes  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  year  1792,  and 
which  changes  had  been  amply  in¬ 
vestigated  on  former  occasions  by 
both  sides  of  the  house. 

The  amendment  having  been  put 
and  negatived,  the  second  resolution 
was  then  read,  containing  a  vote  of 
L.  749,937  :  8;  10  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  land  forces  in  Ireland, 
which  after  a  few  words  from  Colonel 
Davies  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 
•greed  to ;  and  it  was  moved,  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  L.181.021  : 1 :  S 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
support  of  the  stafiP,  exclusive  of 
India. 

Before  this  vote  should  pass,  Mr 
Hume  thought  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
call  to  the  recollection  of  the  house, 
the  recommendation  of  a  Committee, 
in  the  year  1817,  with  regard  to  the 
military  establishment  in  some  of 
our  foreign  possessions.  The  house 
had  that  day  been  reminded  of  the 


increased  number  of  those  posses¬ 
sions,  as  requiring  an  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  but  such  a  reason  would 
entirely  fail,  if,  as  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed,  their  revenues  amounted  to 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half;  as  be 
understood  the  revenues  of  C^lon 
were  about  L.  640,000,  those  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  L.  229,000, 
those  of  the  Mauritius  L.  206,000, 
of  Malta  L.  114,000,  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  L.  120,000.  It  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Committee,  that  these 
revenues  ought  to  be  made  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  support  of  their  civil 
and  military  charges.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  bouse  to  ascertain  this 
fact,  and  to  render  such  revenues, 
if  they  should  be  found  to  exist, 
available  for  the  public  service.  He 
apprehended  that  the  house  had  al¬ 
ways  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  jealousy  the  application  of  any 
revenues  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  without  the  cognisance  of 
parliament.  He  had  himself  certainly 
seen  no  returns  to  the  house,  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  such  revenues,  out 
of  which  Ministers  might  therefore 
bestow  pensions,  or  otherwise  em- 
ploy  for  their  own  purposes.  Before 
the  house  voted  this  sum  for  the  staff, 
they  ought  to  know  what  had  already 
become  of  the  L.  1,200,000  a-year 
which  had  been  already  derived  from 
these  sources.  If,  therefore,  there 
should  be  no  disposition  to  postpone 
this  vote,  he  would  move,  as  an  a- 
mendment,  that  instead  of  L.1 18,000 
the  sum  should  be  L.  96,000 ;  and 
should  sit  down  with  re-stating  bis 
opinion,  that  this  subject  ought  long 
since  to  have  been  brought  under 
public  consideration. 

Mr  Goulburn  remarked,  that  the 
observations  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  not  simply  and  ex¬ 
clusively  connected  with  the  vote 
under  consideration,  but  applied  to 
the  principle  upon  which  this  country 
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ha<l  hitherto  reflated  its  colonial 
policy.  The  «ffect  of  that  principle 
was,  in  compensation  for  a  monopoly 
of  commerce,  to  maintain  the  civil 
and  military  establishments  of  the 
colonies.  Whenever  this  branch  of 
the  subject  should  be  brought  for* 
ward,  he  trusted  he  should  be  able 
to  show,  that  this  system  of  retaining 
in  our  own  bands  the  sources  of  com* 
meroial  profit,  was  justified  by  sound 
policy,  and  ought  not  rashly  to  be 
abandoned.  Another  important  point 
to  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  adverted,  was  a  supposed  jnisap* 
propriation  of  certain  colonial  reve¬ 
nues  in  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Ionian 
islands.  With  regard  to  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  latter,  the  government 
of  this  country  had  no  more  control 
ever  them,  than  over  those  of  a  so¬ 
vereign  and  independent  state.  The 
management  of  their  finances  had 
been  secured  to  them  by  treaty,  on 
condition  only  that  the  garrisons 
were  to  be  supported.  The  reason 
why  no  deduction  was  made  for  the 
staff  appointments  in  that  quarter 
might  be  readily  assigned.  If  there 
was  any  honourable  member  in  the 
house  who  had  at  all  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  recent  history  of  those 
islands,  to  the  political  changes  they 
had  undergone,  and  the  successive 
spoHaUons  wliich  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them,  he  must  be  fully  aware 
of  the  state  of  want  and  destitution 
to  which  the  inhabitants  were  redu¬ 
ced.  This  distress  had  been  much 
aggravated,  by  the  want  of  integrity 
in  the  conduct  of  persons  to  whom 
the  financial  administration  had  been 
intrusted.  Amidst  these  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances,  some  delay  in 
raising  the  necessary  revenues  had 
taken  place ;  but  it  was  ihe  anxious 
desire  of  the  government  to  extricate 
itself-from  this  difficulty,  and  its  first 
object  the  maintenance  of  the  mili- 
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tary  establishment.  He  could  assure 
the  house  that  there  was  no  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  M^esty’s  Go¬ 
vernment  to  withholdany  information 
which  might  be  deemed  conducive 
to  a  dear  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  that  whenever  a  motion 
for  such  information  should  be  made, 
he  should  be  ready,  not  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  documents  requir^,  but  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  system  of  our  cdopial  admi¬ 
nistration. 

Mr  Hume,  in  explanatien,  denied 
that  he  had  imputed  blame  to  the 
Government ;  he  had  merely  assert¬ 
ed  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  make  an  improper  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  in  question.  It  ap¬ 
peared  by  a  return  before  the  house, 
that  in  1815  the  revenues  of  Malta 
were  L.l  14,000,  and  the  whole 
charge  upon  them  but  L.  60,000; 
that  there  was  a  clear  balance  of 
L.  20,000  in  the  Ionian  islands ;  and 
that  in  the  Mauritius  the  amount  of 
revenue  was  L.  266,000;  that  of  the 
expenditure  L.  219,000. 

Mr  Goulburn  having  remarked 
that  there  were  many  charges  and 
allowances  not  included  in  these  re¬ 
turns,  L.  139,333  were  reported  for 
the  public  departments,  and  agreed 
to ;  as  also  L.  21,635  for  medicines, 
and  L. 100,000  for  volunteer  corps, 
together  with  the  several  other  sums 
voted  in  the  committee. 

On  the  2d  of  June  Sir  G.  Warren- 
der  laid  before  the  house  the  Esti¬ 
mates  for  the  Naval  Service  of  the 
year.  In  laying  these  papers  on  the 
table,  he  said  he  conceived  it  to  be 
incumbent  on  him,  after  the  lumi¬ 
nous  exposition  of  all  the  details  of 
this  subject  in  the  last  repoK  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  wait  till  he 
had  heard  such  remarks  as  might  be 
called  forth,  rather  than  occupy  the 
time  of  the'  house  with  any  prelimi- 
nary  observations.  It  would  be  un- 
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justifiable  in  him  to  pursue  any  other 
course,  and  be  should  therefore  con¬ 
tent  himself  for  the  present,  with  as¬ 
suring  the  house,  that  the  navy  never 
had  l^en,  with  reference  to  its  ex¬ 
tent,  in  a  state  of  greater  efficiency 
than  at  this  moment.  H  e  then  moved 
that  the  sum  of  L.2, 483,313 :  12  :  6 
be  voted  for  the  ordinary  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  navy. 

Mr  CalcraR  wished  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  bouse  on  this  occasion 
to  the  subject  of  the  Naval  Asylum, 
for  suppressing  which,  in  conformity 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  could  not  conceive  any 
reasonable  cause.  He  knew  of  no 
institution  more  deserving  of  support, 
or  the  maintenance  of  which  was 
more  in  unison  with  the  general  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  country.  There  was  no 
mention  made  of  giving  up  our  mili¬ 
tary  colleges  or  asylums,  but  all  the 
economy  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
was  reserved  for  our  naval  establish¬ 
ment.  The  whole  number  of  men 
retained  for  manning  our  fleets  was 
20,000,  of  whom  6,000  were  marines. 
If  they  looked  back  to  former  pe¬ 
riods,  It  would  be  seen  that  there  ne¬ 
ver  had  been  such  a  disproportion 
between  our  military  and  naval  force. 
We  bad  at  present  an  army  compo¬ 
sed  of  100,000  men,  and  a  navy  of 
14,000.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  a- 
dopted  a  new  principle  of  national 
policy — as  if  our  defence  was  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  intrusted  to  our  land  for¬ 
ces,  and  the  wooden  walls  were  no 
longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  our  best 
bulwark.  Examining  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  two  services,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  an  equal 
degree  of  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  had  not  been  extended  to  the 
naval  branch. 

With  regard  to  the  Naval  Asylum, 
Sir  G.  Warrender  said,  that  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  no  present  in¬ 
tention  of  abolishing  it,  as  the  ex- 
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pence  of  its  maintenance  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  vote  immediately  un¬ 
der  consideration.  The  system  up¬ 
on  which  it  was  conducted  might 
require  modification,  and  admit  of 
some  reduction  of  expence ;  but  be 
could  assure  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  that  there  was  no  disposition 
to  put  it  down.  Upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  extent  of  our  naval  esta¬ 
blishment,  it  was  considered  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  by 
those  who  were  responsible  for  it ; 
and  it  might,  in  the  event  of  war,  be 
speedily  equipped  in  a  force  and 
efficiency  that  had  not  been  surpass¬ 
ed.  It  had  been  compared  to  the 
state  of  our  army  ;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  a  navy  was  much 
sooner  restored  than  an  army,  that 
the  circumstances  of  Europe  had 
been  greatly  altered,  and  that  every 
country  had,  in  a  great  measure,  gi¬ 
ven  up  its  fleets.  The  pensions  which 
bad  been  allowed,  and  the  liberal 
grants  for  making  secure  road-steads, 
greatly  increased  the  facility  of  ex¬ 
tending  at  any  time  our  naval  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  he  could,  therefore, 
see  no  reasonable  foundation  for 
complaining  that  it  bad  been  too 
much  reduced. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  agreed  with  the 
honourable  Baronet  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  naval  administration 
rested  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  he  rejoiced  to  find  that  no 
part  of  it  was  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  Naval 
Asylum  was  an  institution  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance:  and  if  any  expence, 
in  our  present  embarrassments,  could 
be  justified,  it  was  in  this  particular 
case.  No  objection  bad  been  raised 
by  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Mi¬ 
litary  Asylum,  the  annual  expence  of 
which  was  L.39,000.  He  should  be 
the  last  man  to  refuse  any  measure 
of  fair  or  necessary  taxation ;  but  he 
would  protest  against  voting  a  single 
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shilliog  till  reduction  bad  been  car¬ 
ried  to  tbe  furthest  point  compatible 
with  justice  and  tbe  public  security. 
It  was  clear  to  him,  tnat  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  Lords  of  tbe  Ad¬ 
miralty  ought  to  be  made,  and  that 
one  secretary  might  now  be  able  to 
discharge  tbe  business  of  that  office. 
Tbe  long  absence  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr  Croker) 
proved  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
a  Secretary  of  tbe  Admiralty  should 
be  in  Parliament  He  should  now 
conclude  by  moving,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  tbe  amount  of  tbe  propo¬ 
sed  grant  should  be  L*.  2,283,313. 
128.  6d.,  being  a  diminution  of  the 
sum  originally  proposed,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  L.200,000. 

Mr  F.  Douglas,  in  adverting  to 
the  present  number  of  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  remarked,  that  the  late 
vote  of  the  bouse  on  that  subject, 
(March  18th,)  had  been  obtain^  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  astonishment 
excited  by  tbe  declaration  of  tbe 
gallant  admiral  opposite,  (Sir  G. 
Cockburn,)  that  the  office  of  the  two 
lay  lords  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 
The  bouse,  however,  had  now  a  right 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  abolish¬ 
ing  these  two  offices,  as  a  measure  of 
retrenchment,  before  they  entered  in¬ 
to  the  general  question  of  the  amount 
to  be  voted.  The  house  had  been 
told  the  public  officers  should  have 
some  relaxation  from  their  duties ; 
and  tbe  honourable  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  had  said  that  the  two  lay 
lords  had  always  been  continued  in 
former  times,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war.  This  was  all  very  well ;  and  a 
reference  to  the  practice  of  former 
times  would  be  to  the  point,  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  could  produce 
an  example  of  the  country  being,  at 
any  former  time,  so  oppressed  with 
burdens  as  it  was  at  present.  He 
would  now  call  on  the  gallant  admi¬ 
ral  (Sir  George  Cockburn,)  whose 
public  and  professional  character 


stood  ao  high,  to  come  forward,  and 
say,  on  tbe  credit  of  that  character, 
that  tbe  services  of  these  two  Lords 
of  the  AdmiralU  were  necessary  to 
the  country.  The  worthy  Baronet 
who  bad  moved  these  estimates  bad 
pleaded  tbe  sanction  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Finance,  which  be  bad  hoped 
bad  been  already  sufficiently  damned 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country.  Tbe 
first  reduction  which  they  had  pro¬ 
posed  ought  to  have  been  the  very 
last.  Considering  the  objects  for 
which  the  Naval  Asylum  was  original¬ 
ly  instituted,  he  was  fully  warranted 
in  saying,  that  the  supporting  of  that 
institution  would  be  productive  of 
more  good  to  the  country,  than  it  was 
likely  to  derive  from  the  services  of 
two  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  G.  Cockburn  said,  that  as  he 
bad  been  called  oh,  in  so  personal  a 
manner,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  sta¬ 
ting,  and  in  staking  his  private  as 
weU  as  his  public  character  on  the 
statement,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  that  the 
Admiralty-board  should  remain  con¬ 
stituted  as  it  was  at  present.  It  was 
bis  firm  conviction  that  the  board 
could  not  be  better  constituted  than 
H  then  was ;  and  that  if  the  house 
reduced  it,  they  would  deprive  tbe 
country  of  the  benefit  which  was  at 
present  derived  from  it.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  argument  which  had  been 
urged  against  tbe  reduction  of  our 
naval  establishment  at  present,  when 
it  was  alleged  that  employment  could 
not  be  found  for  our  seamen,  the  fact 
was,  that  seamen  could  not  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  man  the  ships  which  were 
at  that  moment  in  commission.  This 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  was 
no  distress  among  seamen  for  want 
of  employment. 

Tbe  house  then  divided,  when  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  67,  and  tbe  original  resolu¬ 
tion  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  having  proposed 
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the  lecond  resolution,  namely,  that 
the  sum  of  L.1,631,6^  be  voted  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  building, 
rebuilding,  and  repairing,  ships  of 
war,  wear  and  tear,  and  various  ex^ 
tra  works ;  Mr  Hume  said,  that  ta* 
king  it  for  granted,  on  the  word  of  the 
honourable  Baronet,  that  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  was  to  be 
considered  his  speech  on  the  grant 
before  the  house,  he  should  beg  to 
know,  whether  it  was  intended  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  commit* 
tee  respecting  the  Naval  Asylum.  He 
thought  the  house  should  not  vote 
this  grant  till  estimates  of  all  the  na¬ 
val  works  had  been  produced.  The 
committee  had  voted  L. 15,000 for  the 
works  in  Harlbowline  Island,  and  in 
that  case  there  was  an  estimate  of  the 
ex  pence  ;  but  they  had  also  voted 
L.20,000  forBermuda,L.l 5,000 for  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  L.20,000  fbrTrincomalee, 
although  they  bad  no  estimates  of  the 
sums  that  would  be  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  works  in  those  islands.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  amount  of 
these  votes  be  deducted  from  the 
grant,  till  the  estimates  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  were  laid  before  the  house. 
He  should  also  like  to  know  whether 
the  grant  to  the  Board  of  Longitude 
was  intended  for  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  or  was  it  to  be  an  annual  vote  i 
He  certainly  thought  that  reductions 
should  be  made  rather  in  the  army 
than  in  the  navy  estimates  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  hoped  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers  would  attend  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee,  and 
carry  into  effect  all  the  reductions 
recommended,  whether  in  the  army 
or  in  the  navy.  He  repeated,  that 
the  house  would  do  well  to  reduce 
every  salary  that  had  increased  since 
1797,  to  the  scale  of  that  day ;  and 
in  that  case,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  no  additional  taxes  would  be 
necessary.  He  concluded  by  propo¬ 
sing,  as  an  amendment  to  the  reso¬ 


lution,  that  the  sum  of  L.65,000,  be¬ 
ing  the  allowance  for  works  in  Ber¬ 
muda,  Jamaica,  and  Trincomalee,  be 
deducted  from  the  proposed  grant. 

Mr  Croker  said,  that  last  year  and 
the  year  before  it  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  and  acceded  to,  that  no  new 
works  should  be  commenced  till  the 
estimates  were  submitted  to  the 
House;  and  that,  accordingly,  no 
new  works  had  been  commenced. 
The  works  alluded  to  by  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  been  in  progress 
for  years.  The  same  objection  might 
indeed  have  been  made  to  the  sum 
proposed  for  building  ships  at  Malta. 
The  expences  of  completing  all  those 
works  were  unknown,  and  no  esti¬ 
mate  could  therefore  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  He  should  be  sorry  that 
such  a  motion  as  that  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  should  be  carried,  as 
no  works  were  so  important  to  the 
country  as  those  to  which  it  referred. 
It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
detrimental,  if  the  utmost  extent  pro¬ 
posed  for  those  works  should  not  be 
attained.  If  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  should  be  in  Parliament  when 
the  works  should  happen  to  be  finish¬ 
ed,  he  would  do  right  then  to  ask  for 
an  explanation  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  expences.  The  expences  were, 
however,  less  this  year  than  usual. 
This  was  the  proper  course :  small 
sums  were  laid  out  in  several  places, 
and  works  were  thus  continued  in 
progress,  and  greater  expences  could 
afterwards  be  allowed  to  finish  them. 
As  to  the  question  respecting  the 
sumvotedto  the  Longitude-board,  he 
would  observe,  that  L.  10,000  had 
been  formerly  voted,  and  now  it  was 
only  L. 4,000.  None  of  the  navy 
estimates  was  less  objectionable,  or 
would  have  every  farthing  of  its  a- 
inount  more  usefully  expended.  The 
honourable  gentlemen  must  be  aware 
that  the  Naval  Asylum  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  established  by  private  chari- 
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tjt  and  that  Govt:rnnient  expended 
L. 100,000  upon  it,  having  taken  the 
charity  and  the  money  alao  into  their 
otvn  hands. 

The  amendment,  that  the  sum 
should  be  L.  1,576,000,  was  then  ne* 
gatived  without  a  division,  the  origi¬ 
nal  motion  for  the  sum  of  L. 1,63 1,000 
agreed  to,  and  the  sum  of  L.419,319 
for  provisions  for  troops  and  garri¬ 
sons  on  foreign  stations,  voted  with¬ 
out  any  remark. 

The  sum  ofL.486,198  being  moved 
for  towards  improvements  in  the 
yards,  &c.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said, 
that  the  excess  of  money  expended 
on  many  of  these  works,  beyond  the 
original  estimate,  required  explana¬ 
tion.  For  the  works  at  Deptford, 
the  original  estimate  was  L.  34,468. 
Last  year  L.27,000  had  been  voted, 
and  now  L.  27,000  were  asked,  ma¬ 
king  together  L.  54,000,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  estimate  by  nearly 
L.20,000.  The  expences  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  wharf  wall  at  Woolwich  had 
been  estimated  at  L.  39,000.  The 
expences  required  last  year  had  been 
stated  as  uncertain,  but  amounted  to 
L.25,000.  The  estimated  expences 
still  necessary  were  now  stated  at 
L.  26,450,  of  which  L.  13,000  were 
asked  by  the  present  motion.  Here 
again  was  an  addition  of  L.  12,000. 
A  similar  excess  was  charged  for  the 
works  at  Sheerness.  The  original 
estimate  had  been  L. 754,600.  In  the 
year  1818,  L.  433,800,  had  been  vo¬ 
ted.  The  sum  estimated  to  be  still 
necessary  was  L.  553,800  of  which 
L. 170,000  were  asked  in  the  present 
motion.  Here  again  was  an  excess 
of  L.233,000  beyond  the  original  es¬ 
timate.  In  Plymouth,  and  at  all  the 
works,  the  same  excess  was  to  be 
found  beyond  the  original  estimate. 

Mr  Croker  admitted  that  some  ex¬ 
planation  was  required,  and  he  trust¬ 
ed  that  he  was  able  to  give  that  ex¬ 
planation,  so  as  to  make  any  expla¬ 


nation  in  future  unnecessary.  At 
Deptford  tbe  foundations  of  the  wait 
were  found  to  be  a  great  deal  worse 
than  had  been  supposed,  and  it  was 
therefore  judged  much  better  to 
build  a  new  wall  than  to  patch  up  the 
old,  which  had  stood  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  works  at  Sheerness, 
which  were  of  vast  importance,  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  accurate  es¬ 
timates  could  have  been  formed.  Un¬ 
less  the  honourable  Baronet  had  had 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  works, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  difficulty. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  calculate 
the  expences.  With  respect  to  the 
works  at  Woolwich,  he  had  to  say 
that  L-20,000  had  usually  been  voted 
for  removing  the  mud  from  Wool- 
wich-}rard.  It  was  thought  that  b^ 
changing  the  course  of  the  river  this 
sum  mi^bt  be  saved.  The  channel 
of  the  river  was  now  actually  deeper 
than  it  had  ever  been.  ' 

The  sum  was  then  voted,  as  also 
L.  284,321  for  the  Transport  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr  R.  Ward  then  rose  to  submit 
the  Ordnance  Estimates  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  By  the  retrenchments  ef¬ 
fected  this  year,  a  very  considerable 
sum  had  been  saved  to  the  public. 
There  was  a  retrenchment  ofL.62,000 
in  the  ordinary  estimate  compared 
with  that  of  1818.  In  the  extraordi¬ 
naries  there  was  a  saving  of  L.24,000. 
(Another  retrenchment  of  L.  10,000 
was  stated  by  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber,  but  he  did  not  mention  In  what 
department  it  had  been  made.)  There 
was  however  an  excess  in  the  half.pay 
and  superannuations  of  L.  43,000. 
The  total  saving  was  thus  L.50,000 
in  the  estimates  of  this  compared 
with  last  year:  1,824  officers  and 
men  had  been  reduced  ;  the  num¬ 
bers  for  1 81 8  having  been  9,759,  and 
for  1819,  7,935.  He  concluded  by 
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moving,  (hat  the  sum  of  L.  306,000, 
excluiive  of  L.  221,000  given  by  a 
vote  of  credit,  be  voted  for  the  Office 
of  Ordnance,  for  the  year  1819. 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  he  observed 
L.l,d00,  exclusive  of  the  expence  of 
materials,  charged  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  gunpowder.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  manufacture  was  very 
injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of  gun- 
owder  throughout  the  country.  He 
oped,  theremre,  it  would  be  given 
Vip|by  his  Majesty's  Government  be- 
^nd  what  they  actually  wanted, 
’^‘ere  was  another  item  with  respect 
to  which  he  wished  to  ask  a  question. 
How  were  vacancies  in  the  staff  of 
the  artillery  filled  up  i  He  had  heard 
that  the  Master-General  had  ordered 
that  every  other  vacancy  should  be 
supplied  by  a  cadet  fVom  Woolwich, 
and  a  half  pay  officer.  If  it  was  so, 
thanks  were  due  to  him  for  that  ar- 
rangoment.  He  had  stated,  when 
the  army  estimates  were  voted,  that 
a  similar  arrangement  ought  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  army,  by  which 
L.830,Oo6  would  be  saved  in  getting 
recruits.  .  There  was  one  other  item 
to  which  he  begged  to  advert.  The 
committee,  now  so  much  relied  on, 
had  recommended  that  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Heliogoland,  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
should  pa^  their  own  expences  ;  yet 
they  were  all  charged  in  the  present 
estimate  to  the  amount  of  L.620,(XX). 
Why  was  their  recommendation, 
which  was  so  much  attended  to  when 
agreeable  to  Ministers,  neglected  in 
this  instance  ? 

Mr  R.  Ward  acknowledged  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  first  question 
respecting  the  manufacture  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The  gunpowder  manufac¬ 
tured  was  superior  in  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  to  any  manufactured  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  manufacture  was, 
however,  reduced  to  the  smallest 
quantity  that  could  keep  it  alive. 


As  to  the  second  auestion,  he  did 
not  understand  it,  mr  the  Artillery 
had  no  staff.  The  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  proceeded  next  to  reply  to  tbe 
question  as  to  the  colonies.  The 
usual  charges  were  only  continued, 
no  provision  having  been  made  for 
discontinuing  them. 

The  sum  of  L.20,094< :  16 : 10  was 
then  granted  for  the  current  service. 
Contingencies,  stores,  Ac.  on  account 
of  the  year  1818,  not  provided  for  by 
Parliament,  after  a  remark  from  Mr 
Calcrafl  that  L.  14>,000  appeared  to 
him  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The 
sum  of  L. 10,000  was  next  proposed, 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  oranance  military 
corps  for  the  year  1819,  and  after  a 
few  words  from  Mr  Hume  and  MrR. 
Ward,  the  grant  was  passed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sums  were  likewise  voted,  vis. 
L.  275,667,  18s.  on  account  of  the  al¬ 
lowances  to  superannuated,  retired, 
and  half-pay  officers,  to  officers  for 
good  services,  to  superannuated  and 
disabled  men ;  also  for  pensions  to 
widows  and  children  of  deceased 
officers  lately  belonging  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  ordnance  military  corps  for  the 
year  1819:  L. 6.022:  S  :5  on  the 
above-mentioned  heads  of  accounts, 
for  broken  periods  between  1st  of 
January  andSlst  of  December  1818, 
and  not  provided  for  by  Parlia¬ 
ment:  L.34>,484  :  2  :  6  for  super¬ 
annuated,  or  retired  allowances  to 
the  civil  officers,  artificers,  and  la¬ 
bourers,  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and 
also  for  pensions  to  widows,  and  for 
offices  suppressed :  L.l0l,()08  : 15 : 4 
for  the  civil  and  military  expences 
of  tbe  ordnance  in  Ireland:  and 
L.  12,000  on  account  of  allowances 
to  retired  officers  of  the  late  Irish 
artillery  and  engineers,  and  also  for 
pensions  to  their  widows. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  House 
havir^  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit¬ 
tee  ofWays  and  Means,  the  Chancel- 
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lor  of  the  Exchequer  roie,  and  be> 
gan  by  remarking,  that  the  aubject 
on  which  he  was  about  to  address 
the  House  having  already  undergone 
considerable  discussion,  it  would  be 
less  necessary  fbr  him  to  do  more 
than  submit  the  details  of  the  plan 
by  which  It  was  proposed  to  carry 
the  late  resolutions  into  effect.  It 
had  been  resolved  that  additional 
taxation,  to  a  certain  amount,  was 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  revenue  on  a  proper  relative 
footing  with  the  expenditure,  and  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  resorting  to  future  loans. 
He  should  therefore  proceed  In  the 
usual  form,  by  first  stating  the  sup¬ 
plies  already  voted,  and  afterwards 
the  means  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  make  them  good.  It  woula  like¬ 
wise  be  his  endeavour  to  explain  the 
nature,  extent,  and  probable  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  additional  taxes  which 
he  was  now  to  bring  forward.  In 
so  doing,  he  should  have  to  take  a 
general  view  of  our  financial  pro¬ 
spects  in  succeeding  years,  without, 
however,  going  into  those  minute 
calculations  which  had  been  amply 
detailed  in  a  late  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  A  general  re¬ 
ference  would  be  sufficient  to  ren¬ 
der  clear  and  intelligible  his  present 
propositions.  To  oegin  with  the 
first  great  branch  of  our  expenditure 
—he  meant  the  charges  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  the  country — the 
house  must  be  aware  that  the  Army 
Extraordinaries  still  remained  to  be 
provided  for.  The  sum  total  of  the 
charge,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
was  L.  8,900,000.  A  complete  grant 
for  the  navy  had  been  already  made 
of  L.6,4S6,000 ;  and  for  the  ordnance 
department  of  L.  1,191,000-  The 
house  had  come  to  a  vote  respecting 
the  miscellaneous  services,  but  there 
were  still  some  branches  of  them  un¬ 
provided  for.  Amongst  these  was 


the  compensation  to  the  poor  clergy, 
and  the  Irish  miscellanies,  whicn, 
iogethert  might  be  estimated  at 
L.  I,9d0,000.  In  conformity  with 
the  regular  course  of  parliamentary 
proceeding,  he  should  not  move  for 
the  supplies  applicable  to  those  ob¬ 
jects  on  this  occasion.  He  should 
leave  also  for  future  consideration 
the  question  of  borrowing  12  millions 
from  the  sinking  fund.  The  total 
charge,  therefore,  was  L.  18,477,000, 
the  interest  on  which  was  L. 1 ,570,000, 
and  formed,  with  the  addition  of 
L.  434,000  outstanding  Exchequer- 
bills,  an  entire  sum  of  L.  20,477,000. 
To  meet  this  charge,  the  house  had 
voted  the  annual  tax  on  sugar  and 
tobacco,  together  with  the  tem¬ 
porary  excise  duties.  He  should 
move  also  in  the  course  of  that  even¬ 
ing  for  the  continuance  of  the  lot¬ 
tery,  estimated  at  L.  240,000;  and 
the  application  of  the  produce  of 
naval  stores,  estimated  at  L.  334,000. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  these 
means  he  should  take  at  L.7,074,000; 
and  under  these  circumstances  it 
was  obviously  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  extraordinary  resource  of  a  loan 
to  the  amount  of  about  13  millions 
and  a  half.  The  intended  resump¬ 
tion  of  cash  payments  made  it  an 
unfit  period  for  bearing  hard  on  the 
money  market,  and  a  further  sum 
would  be  required  for  the  reduction 
of  the  unfunded  debt.  With  these 
views  he  had  to  propose  two  loans 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conunit- 
tee.  The  first  was  one  of  12  mil¬ 
lions  to  be  raised  by  contract ;  and 
the  other  he  should  bring  forward 
on  an  early  day,  when  the  general 
policy  which  it  involved  might  be 
fairly  discussed.  At  present  he 
should  content  himself  with  remark¬ 
ing,  that  in  order  to  avoid  any  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  money  market,  H  was 

f>roposed  to  take  the  other  12  mil- 
ions  at  twelve  successive  months, 
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and  to  leave  to  the  commissioners 
for  the  management  of  the  sinking 
fund  the  power  of  making  their  pay¬ 
ments  at  those  periods  of  the  year 
when  they  might  be  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  public. 
At  the  quarter  ending  in  April,  the 
periodical  payment  would  not  a- 
mount  to  less  than  I  L.  1,100,000 
A  sum  of  L.  310,000  would  still  be 
applicable  monthly  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  The  whole  amount 
of  supplies  thus  raised  would  be 
L.  81,074,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
L.  10,970,000  for  the  diminution  of 
the  unfunded  debt.  Of  this  sum 
L.  560,000  would  be  repaid  to  the 
individual  holders  of  Exchequer- 
bills,  and  five  millions  during  the 
present  year  to  the  Bank.  Tlie  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  whole  expenditure, 
with  the  ways  and  means  provided 
to  meet  it,  would,  therefore,  stand 
thus : 


Charge. 

Army  . . . . . . .  L.  8.900,000 

HaYj  ......  . .  0,436,000 

Ordnance . 1,191,000 

Miacellaneous  .  1,950,000 


Total  Charge .  18,477,000 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills .  1,570,000 

Sinking  Fund  on  ditto  . 0,430,000 


Total  sum  to  be  provided  for,  L.  20,477,000 
Ways  and  Means. 


Annual  Malt  Tax . L.  3,000,000 

Excise  Duties  continued  .  3,500,000 

Lottery . 0,240,000 

Old  Stores  . 0,334,000 


L.  7,074,000 

Loan  . . .  12,000,000 


Ditto  from  the  Sinking  Fund  ...  12,000,000 


Total  of  Ways  and  Means  L.  31,074,000 
From  which  deduct  total  charge  20,477,000 


And  there  remains  appli-*^ 
cable  to  the  reduction  of  C  L.  10,597,000 
the  unfunded  debt,  j 


He  had  now  to  state  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  terms  on  which  the  loan 
had  been  that  day  contracted  for, 
which  were,  that  for  every  L.  100 
Sterling  there  should  be  given  L.  80 
in  the  3  per  cent,  consols,  and  the 
bidding  having  been  made  in  the  re¬ 
duced  annuities,  L.  62: 18 :  8  in  that 
fund.  Three  different  parties  had 
offered  to  advance  this  loan,  and  the 
terms  proposed  by  them  were,  by 
the  one,  L.65, 10s.,  and  by  the  other, 
L.  65:2:6;  the  third  liaving  under¬ 
taken  it  at  the  low  rate  of  L.62 : 1 8 :  6. 
The  amount  of  interest  on  the  new 
stock  created  would  be  L,  1,029,120, 
and  of  its  attendant  sinking  fund, 
L.  402,594.  By  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  provision  of  the  act 
of  1813  would  be  carried  into  full 
effect,  and  an  additional  sinking  fund 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  new 
debt  be  established.  Such  a  provi¬ 
sion  might  indeed  be  di-xpensed  with 
in  reducing  that  part  of  the  debt 
which  had  not  been  funded.  Includ¬ 
ing,  however,  the  charge  ofL.  10,291 
for  management,  the  total  charge 
would  be  L.  1,442,005,  being  at  a 
rate  of  interest  of  L.  4 :  5 :  9  per  cent, 
to  the  subscribers.  Upon  an  ave¬ 
rage  calculation  of  the  price  of  stock 
at  69^,  the  whole  charge  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  not  exceed  L.  6 : 0  : 2. 
He  had  a  right,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Committee  on  this  re¬ 
sult,  although  he  sincerely  hoped  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  not 
prove  a  disadvantageous  contract  for 
the  subscribers.  It  was  true  that, 
with  reference  to  the  present  price 
of  stock,  the  terms  seemed  to  be 
hardly  consistent  with  prudence  on 
their  part.  In  looking  forward  to 
the  next  year,  he  calculated  that  a 
sum  of  L.  11,000,000  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  public  service,  and 
L.  5,000,000  for  a  second  repay¬ 
ment  to  the  Bank.  Supposing  that 
L.  12,000,000  should  be  again  taken 
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from  the  sinking  fund,  a  sum  of  4 
millions  would  be  the  utmost  that 
would  be  called  for  by  the  probable 
exigencies  of  the  country.  He  had 
now  to  develop  to  the  House  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  raise 
the  L.  3,000,000  tliat  were  necessary 
for  realizing  those  financial  views 
which  had  been  previously  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
Before  he  entered  on  this  subject, 
however,  he  wished  to  state  the  a* 
mount  of  the  unfunded  debt,  and  its 
proportion  to  the  supplies  already 
voted.  A  sum  of  L.  49,000,000  had 
been  provided  for  by  the  votes  of  the 
present  session,  L.  44,600,000  in 
this  part  of  the  united  empire,  and 
L.  4,440,000  in  Ireland.  Exchequer 
bills  to  the  extent  of  L.20,000  were 
outstanding,  to  which  must  be 
added  a  vote  of  L.  16,000,000  and 
L.  2,500,000  of  Irish  Treasury  bills. 
The  whole  of  this  debt  was  there* 
fore  about  L.  38,500,000,  and  show* 
cd  a  reduction  of  L.  10,500,000. 
He  had  now  to  propose  the  imposi* 
tion  of  some  fresh  taxes,  with  the 
view  of  strengthening  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund,  and  to  pay  th.  interest  of 
the  loan  of  last  year,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  interest  of  the  present. 
The  charge  for  the  last  year  was 
L.1, 600,000,  and  for  the  present 
would  be  L.  1,442,000,  making  a 
total  of  L.  3,042,000  to  be  raised  in 
new  taxes.  The  calculation  of  their 
produce  was  a  matter  of  account, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  pre¬ 
cise  in  that  respect.  The  princi¬ 
pal  branch  was  a  duty  on  mreign 
wool,  the  estimated  produce  of 
which,  together  with  the  consolidat¬ 
ed  customs,  was  L.  500,000.  He 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
calculation  was  correct.  The  a- 
mount  would  necessarily  fall  into  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  thus  enable 
Parliament  to  make  good  those  en¬ 
gagements,  in  the  faithful  perfor¬ 


mance  of  which  public  honour  and 
public  credit  were  involved.  With 
the  exception  of  the  duty  on  wool, 
the  new  taxes  all  resolved  themselves 
into  matters  of  minute  detail,  and 
would  be  best  understood  from  the 
separate  schedules  which  were  pre¬ 
pared,  and  would  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  member.  By  trans¬ 
ferring  the  collection  of  various 
duties  from  the  Board  of  Customs  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  would  be  de¬ 
rived.  It  was  proposed  to  place  the 
duties  on  cocoa  and  chocolate  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  duties  on 
coffee,  which  had  been  reduced  in 
consequence  of  representations  made 
on  the  part  of  our  West  India  colo¬ 
nies.  The  other  articles  of  taxation  to 
which  he  had  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  were  tobacco,  tea, 
and  pepper.  The  duty  now  payable 
on  the  importation  of  American  and 
Plantation  tobacco  was  9d.  and  a 
fraction  per  lb. ;  upon  West  Indian, 
Is.;  and  2s.  upon  Portuguese  and 
Spanish.  By  equalizing  the  duties 
on  East  Indian  and  West  Indian  pro¬ 
duce,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
excise,  the  entire  result  would  be  4s. 
on  colonial,  and  68.  on  foreign 
tobacco.  The  effect  of  this  regula¬ 
tion  would,  according  to  his  esti¬ 
mate,  be,  to  produce  a  sum  of 
L.  500,000.  Upon  coffee  the  exist¬ 
ing  duty  was  7^d.,  and  by  raising 
it  to  Is.  per  lb.  on  plantation  coffee, 
and  from  2s.  4d.  to  28.  6d.  on  the 
foreign,  he  calculated  the  produce 
at  L.  130,000.  An  increase  of  the 
duty  on  pepper  of  from  Is.  10^  to 
2s.  6d.  per  lb.  would,  it  was  conceiv¬ 
ed,  yield  a  sum  of  L.  30,000.  The 
amount  of  customs  and  excise  duties 
on  tea  was  at  present  96  per  cent., 
the  former  being  small,  ana  its  aboli¬ 
tion  being  a  matter  of  convenient 
arrangement.  By  transferring  it  to 
the  excise,  and  by  the  addition 
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of  4  per  cent.,  a  further  sum  of 
L.  190,000  might  be  rawed.  A  con* 
tiderable  saving  might  be  effected, 
as  well  as  additional  facility  given  to 
commercial  transactions,  bj  doing 
away  those  multiplied  regulations 
which  were  established  by  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  our  custom>hou8e 
duties.  There  were  two  other  arti* 
cles  on  which  he  had  to  propose  an 
increase  of  duty,  and  the  first  of 
these  was  malt.  By  an  addition  of 
Is.  2d.  per  bushel,  or  Ss.  4d.  per 
quarter,  and  by  an  extension  of  it 
to  Ireland,  he  anticipated  that  a  sum 
of  L.1, 400,000  might  be  raised.  All 
these  new  taxes  ii^eed,  with  the  ex^' 
ception  of  that  upon  spirits,  he  should 
propose  to  extend  to  Ireland.  With 
respect  to  the  calculation  which  he 
had  entered  into  on  a  former  evening 
on  the  subject  of  the  price  of  malt, 
he  had  been  confirmed  in  the  opi* 
nions  which  he  had  then  expressed, 
by  subsequent  inquiry  and  considera* 
tion.  Upon  the  average  of  the  last 
year,  the  price  of  malt  had  been  four 
shillings  per  (juarter  lower  than  it 
was  at  the  period  when  the  last  di¬ 
minution  ot  the  duties  took  place. 
The  result  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  statement  stood  thus : — Malt, 
in  1818,  was  L.  3,  ITs.  per  quarter, 
and  in  1819,  L.  4,  lOs.:  he  allowed 
10^  lb.  of  hops  to  a  quarter  of  malt ; 
which,  in  1818,  were  at  4s.  per  lb., 
and  this  year  at  9d. ;  so  that  the 
total  cost  of  material  in  1818  was 
L.5,  19s.,  and  in  1819,  L.  5:8:4; 
and  deducting  the  one  from  the  other, 
there  would  be  left  a  balance  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  present  year  of  10s.  8d. 
in  the  brewing  of  a  quarter :  His  opi¬ 
nion  therefore  very  fairly  was,  not 
only  that  the  present  price  of  beer 
could  bear  the  additional  tax  on 
malt,  but  that  if  the  coming  harvest 
were  favourable,  the  public  might  even 
look  for  a  reduction  of  the  present 


price.  The  only  remaining  article 
to  which  he  had  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  was  that  of  spirits 
distilled  in  England  ;  for  he  did  not 
mean  at  all  to  touch  those  of  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland.  The  present  duty 
per  gallon  upon  British  spirits  was 
Is.  9d.,  which  he  proposed  to  raise 
to  2s. ;  upon  malt  and  sugar  wash  it 
would  be  2s.  6d.,  and  upon  British 
wine  9s.  The  whole  amount  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  alterations  woula  be 
L.  600,000.  It  was  far  from  bis 
wish  that  the  price  of  spirits  should 
fall ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  new 
duty  should  be,  that  the  consumers 
of  spirits  should  diminish,  and  those 
of  that  wholesome  and  habitual  be¬ 
verage  of  the  people  of  England, 
beer,  should  increase,  it  would  be¬ 
nefit  at  once  both  the  morals  and  the 
health  of  the  people.  Having  gone 
through  these  details  he  had  little 
more  to  offer,  unless  some  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  wished  him  to  repeat 
any  part  of  the  subject  that  he  had 
not  rendered  perfectly  intelligible. 

Mr  Grenfell  here  observed,  that 
he  had  not  quite  understood  what  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  said 
re^rding  the  L.  11,000,000. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  happy  that  his  attention  had 
been  recalled  to  this  point,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  was  connected  with  what 
he  was  about  to  have  stated.  He 
had  said  that  he  hoped  the  present 
would  be  the  last  time  he  or  nis  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office  should  have  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  unpleasant  duty  of  calling 
for  a  loan  and  for  additional  taxes. 
With  reference  to  the  L.  1 1,000,000, 
be  had  observed  that  13  millions 
were  required  to  balance  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  present  year  with 
the  income ;  but  that  he  hoped  in 
the  next  year,  partly  from  reduc¬ 
tions  of  charge  principally  on  the 
unfunded  debt,  and  other  causes. 
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the  aura  to  be  borrowed  would  not 
exceed  eleren  millions.  Supposing, 
therefore,  the  house  should  think  it 
safe,  next  year,  to  resort  to  the  sink¬ 
ing  fiind  for  a  loan  of  12  millions, 
four  millions  in  addition  fVom  private 
sources  would  be  all  that  would  be 
required  to  conclude  the  payment  of 
the  remaining  L.  5,000,000  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  ^s  far  as  Minis¬ 
ters  were  able  at  present  to  see, 
L.  4,000,000  would  be  all  that  would 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  next  or  for  any  future 
year.  Without  trespassing  further 
on  the  time  of  the  House,  he  propo¬ 
sed  his  first  resolution,  which  was, 
**  That  towards  the  supplies  of  the 
present  year  12  millions  be  raised  by 
way  of  annuity.** 

Mr  Grenfell  wished  to  preface  the 
few  observations  he  should  make  by 
thanking  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  for  the  very  clear  statement  he 
had  this  night  made ;  indeed  it  was 
but  justice  to  say,  that  whenever  he 
(Mr  Grenfell)  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  near  enough  to  hear  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  his  details  up¬ 
on  financim  subjects  seemed  re¬ 
markable  for  their  perspicuity.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  not  only  de¬ 
sirable,  but,  with  reference  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  most 
expedient  that  it  should  possess  a 
surplus  of  income  beyond  the  ex¬ 
penditure;  that  it  should  possess, 
in  short,  what  was  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  sinking  fund.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  revenue  would  maintain 
its  present  level,  he  considered  it 
something  like  a  proud  situation  for 
Great  Britain,  that  Europe  should 
know,  after  the  mighty  exertions 
we  had  made,  after  the  immense  sa¬ 
crifices  of  treasure  to  which  the  na¬ 
tion  bad  submitted,  that  it  was  at 
this  moment,  after  a  general  winding- 
up  of  its  concerns,  in  possession  of  a 
real  unequivocal  surplus  of  income 


beyond  its  expenditure  of  not  lest 
than  two  millions.  He  also  agreed, 
that  it  was  most  fit  that  that  surplus 
should  be  carried  further  than  the 
existing  amount  of  two  millions ; 
that  it  should  be  increased  by  the 
two  modes,  of  reduced  expenditure 
and  additional  taxes,  to  five  millions. 
It  had  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
while  we  were  without  a  surplus, 
the  country  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
defend  itself  from  sudden  hostility  : 
with  a  surplus  of  two  millions,  it 
would  have  more  power  to  assume 
a  defensive  position :  five  millions 
would  still  more  strengthen  it,  and 
with  a  surplus  of  eight  millions,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  were 
any  nation  of  the  world  which  could 
make  an  attack  upon  Great  Britain 
with  the  remotest  chance  of  success. 
There  was,  however,  one  part  of  the 
subject  not  adverted  to,  but  upon 
which  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive ; 
and  though  it  appeared  in  itself  tri¬ 
fling,  it  might  produce  results  of  the 
utmost  value  :  he  alluded  to  the  ge¬ 
nerally  understood  refusal  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  give  the  loan  con> 
tractors  and  the  public  that  accom¬ 
modation  which  for  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  it  bad  afibrded, 
by  making  a  proportion  of  advance 
on  the  instalments  of  the  loan.  He 
was  very  glad  that  they  had  not  con¬ 
sented  to  continue  this  assistance; 
first,  because,  unless  he  was  much 
mistaken,  the  public  would  find  that 
it  could  do  without  it ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  because  the  transaction  exhibited 
the  Corporation  of  the  Bank  of  Bng- 
landin  its  true  colours.  The  Directors 
must  forgive  him  for  asserting,  that 
there  was  something  of  littleness  and 
low*  mindedness,  something  of  pique 
and  spleen  in  this  refusal :  it  was  an 
opposition  to  the  Government  and 
the  country,  wholly  unworthy  per¬ 
sons  professing  to  take  such  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  concerns  of  the  nation. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  should  feel  some  degree 
of  resentment  against  Government, 
which,  after  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  subserviency,  had  at  last 
broken  the  fetters  by  which  they 
had  been  so  long  and  injuriously 
bound.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
that  twenty-four  merchants,  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  should 
be  a  little  intoxicated  with  the  power 
they  had  for  a  series  of  years  ex¬ 
ercised  ;  and  they  might  be  allowed 
to  feel  a  little  chagrin  and  soreness 
that  their  power  was  now  at  an  end. 
It  would  be  easy  to  go  more  at  large 
into  this  point,  but  he  would  merely 
congratulate  Ministers  that  they  had 
at  length  effected  their  emancipation 
from  a  species  of  tyranny  as  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  Government  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  raising  three  millions  by 
taxes,  he  was  certainly  disposed  to 
tliink  that  this  was  not  the  most  ju¬ 
dicious  moment  for  making  the  ex¬ 
periment  :  it  would  have  been  more 
advisable  to  have  deferred  it  until 
next  year,  when  it  might  be  known 
whether  the  existing  -pressure  upon 
and  stagnation  of  trade  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  after  the  operation  of 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  Bank 
committee  had  been  ascertained. 
He  took  it  for  granted,  that  further 
opposition  to  the  principle  would  be 
ineffectual ;  and  os  to  the  taxes 
themselves,  every  gentleman  in  a 
future  stage  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  his  opinion. 

Mr  Manning  was  not  much  surpri- 
cd  at  what  had  just  fallen  from  the 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  subject 
pf  the  Bank  of  England,  though,  con¬ 
sidering  the  many  opportunities  he 
had  sought  to  make  attacks  upon  that 
establjsn^ment,  it  might  have  been 
spared  upon  the  present  occasion. 
He  denied  the  charge  most  unequi¬ 


vocally,  and  called  upon  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  to  prove  or  to  re¬ 
tract  it.  On  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  be  (Mr  Manning) 
would  assert,  that  whatever  had  been 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  they 
bad  not  been  actuated  by  any  thing 
like  pique  or  animosiw  towards  the 
existing  Government.  In  the  particu¬ 
lar  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  blamed  the  Bank,  he  ought  rather 
to  have  applauded  it,  at  least,  if  he 
were  consistent  with  himself.  W'by 
had  they  refused  to  grant  the  usual 
accommodation  to  the  contractors, 
but  that  they  might  preserve  that 
control  over  their  issues  for  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends 
had  so  long  contended  i  If  the  direc¬ 
tors  wished  to  have  this  complete 
control,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  undertake  to  make  the  usu^ 
advances,  without  knowing  the  limits 
to  which  these  advances  might  be 
required.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
loan  had  been  30  millions,  and  the 
Bank  had  been  called  npon  to  ad¬ 
vance  9  or  10  millions.  Suppose, 
too,  an  unfavourable  harvest,  or  any 
other  important  external  circum¬ 
stance,  over  which  they  could  have 
no  influence,  were  to  raise  the  price 
of  gold  to  L.4, 10s.  or  even  to  L.4f,  5s. 
per  oz. ;  what  then  might  not  have 
been  said  against  the  Bank  i  Would 
not  the  honourable  gentleman  him¬ 
self  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
complain,  and  to  charge  the  directors 
with  childish  imprudence  for  not  pre¬ 
serving  a  due  control  over  their  is¬ 
sues,  when  they  knew  that  a  bill  had 
passed  compelling  them  at  a  certain 
time,  and  according  to  certain  rates, 
to  pay  their  notes  in  gold?  It  was 
due  to  the  great  establishment  of 
which  he  was  speaking,  that  it  should 
stand  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country ;  and  once  for  all, 
he  repeated,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
directors,  on  the  particular  question 
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referred  to,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  point  now  before  the  commit* 
tee. 

Mr  MellUb  followed  on  the  same 
side,  and  animadverted  strongly  on 
the  accusation  brought  against  the 
Bank  Birectors  b^  Mr  Grenfell. 

Mr  Protheroe  remarked,  that  the 
obsenrations  made  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Marlow  (Mr  Grenfell), 
respecting  the  advantages  of  placing 
the  finances  of  this  country  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  that  would  command  respect 
from  other  countries,  indicated  such 
a  truly  British  feeling,  that  he  en¬ 
tirely  concurred  in  them.  It  had 
been  frequently  asserted  that  Minis¬ 
ters  were  deterred,  from  a  sense  of 
their  weakness,  from  bringing  for¬ 
ward  measures  which  were  necessary 
for  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
country.  As  he  had  opposed  tem¬ 
porary  expedients,  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  give  his  support  to 
a  sound  and  vigorous  system  of  fi¬ 
nance.  The  measures  for  providing 
a  real  and  effective  sinking-fund,  he 
considered  as  founded  both  on  poli¬ 
tical  and  financial  justice,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  put  the  country  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  deter  Insult  and  to  prevent 
war. 

Sir  John  Newport  thought,  that 
after  the  steps  taken  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  cash  payments,  it  was  but  fair 
that  the  Bank  should  exercise  their 
own  discretion.  He  could  not  there¬ 
fore  agree  with  his  honourable  friend, 
for  it  was  but  the  fair  exercise  of 
discretion  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  advances  they  could  make  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  measures  necessary 
as  a  preparation  for  cash- payments. 
He  must,  however,  declare  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  country  was  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  any  additional  bur¬ 
dens.  The  tax  on  malt  was  to  extend 
to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland ;  the  tax 
on  spirits  was  not  to  extend  to  either 
pf  those  countries.  He  could  not  ap¬ 


prove  of  this  arrangement.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  case  in  Scotland, 
in  Ireland  he  knew  but  too  well  that 
die  greatest  evils  arose  from  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  ardent  spirits,  whilst 
wholesome  malt  liquors  were  little 
used.  The  course  prescribed  by 
sound  policy  and  by  humanity,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  encourage  the  use  of 
malt  liquors,  and  to  oppose  every 
check  to  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  Upon  this  view  the  conduct 
of  the  right  honourable  gentlenaan 
ought  to  have  been  reversed ;  at  least 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  malt 
ought  to  have  been  counteracted 
by  a  corresponding  tax  on  spirits. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  industry  and  comfort  of  the 
lower  orders,  of  the  artisan  and  la¬ 
bourer,  that  malt  liquors  should  be 
substituted  for  spirits. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that  he  had 
understood  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  say,  that  no  part  of 
the  loan  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
sinking  fund  of  Ireland.  (The  Chan¬ 
cellor  nodded  assent.)  He  presum¬ 
ed  that  this  meant,  that  no  part  of 
the  annual  revenue  of  Ireland  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  reduction  of  loans 
in  Ireland,  as  contradistinguished 
from  loans  in  England  for  the  united 
empire,  was  taken  into  account  in 
the  loan  of  this  year.  If  so,  he  beg¬ 
ged  to  refer  to  a  fact  which  he 
thought  incontrovertible.  The  act 
58.  of  the  King  had  authorised  the 
transference  of  stock  from  England 
to  Ireland.  The  sinking  fund  in 
Ireland,  compared  to  the  marketable 
stock,  had  been  so  much  greater 
than  the  sinking  fund  in  England, 
compared  with  the  marketable  stock, 
that  stock  could  not  be  bought. 
The  act  was  therefore  passed,  au¬ 
thorising  the  transference,  and  not 
less  than  L.  4,500,000  had  been  trars- 
ferred.  The  transference  was  to 
great  as  to  affect  the  actual  courie 
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of  exchange,  and  to  raise  the  ex¬ 
change  fVom  8(  to  14  between  Dub¬ 
lin  and  London.  By  diminishing 
the  sbking  fund  in  England,  as 
now  proposed,  the  proportion  of 
the  sinking  fund  in  Ireland  beyond 
the  sinking  fund  in  England,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  prin¬ 
cipals,  would  be  increased ;  so  that 
by  investing  stock  here,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  it  afterwards  to  Ireland,  a 
considerable  profit  might  be  made. 
The  proportion  was  not  fairly  sta¬ 
ted  to  be  between  the  sinking  fund 
and  the  amount  of  debt,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  sinking  fund  and  the  a- 
mount  of  the  annuities,  for  the 
principal  varied  in  its  character  as 
It  happened  to  be  3  per  cent.,  4  per 
cent.,  or  5  per  cent ;  and  there  were 
also  parts  of  it,  money  paid  into 
chancery,  and  otherwise  given  in  by 
individuals,  which  were  not  market¬ 
able.  The  sinking  fund  compared 
to  the  amount  of  the  annuities,  was 
made  to  bear  a  still  higher  propor¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  by  its  exemption 
from  the  present  loan.  It  was  clear 
that  the  proportion  between  the 
sinking  fund  and  debt  in  Ireland  was 
increased,  and  consequently  that 
stock  there  would  bear  more  interest. 
It  was  equally  clear,  that  gain  could 
be  made  by  investments  here,  and 
subsequent  transferences  to  Ireland. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  recon¬ 
sider  the  subject,  and  adopt  the 
same  plan  with  respect  to  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  apply  to  the  sinking  fund 
here.  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  bad  said,  that  there  would  be 
no  more  taxes  required  if  the  three 
millions  were  now  raised  ;  but  there 
were  at  present  three  millions  of  war 
dsties  continued  till  1820  or  1821. 
These,  of  course,  were  to  be  further 
continued.  Did  he  not  call  that  an 
additional  war  tax  i  What  security 
was  there,  too,  that  the  revenue 


would  now  come  up  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  more  than  it  had  come 
up  to  them  in  1816  i  The  revenue  of 
last  year  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  overtrading,  which  over¬ 
trading  was  itself  the  cause  of  so 
much  distress.  The  question  was, 
how  the  country,  so  much  pressed 
upon,  could  be  relieved.  The  re¬ 
medy  was  not  an  increase  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Let  the  country,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  allowed  a  little  repose,  and 
then  its  industry,  its  resources,  and 
its  prosperity  would  increase.  That 
was  the  only  mode  of  increasing  the 
revenue,  ana  ultimately  reducing  our 
burdens. 

Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
explained,  that  in  the  present  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  Ireland,  when  its 
commerce  and  its  industry  languish¬ 
ed,  it  was  most  desirable  to  increase 
the  value  of  stock,  and  by  that  means 
to  give  fiscilities  to  commerce  and 
industry.  .In  this  view  he  consider¬ 
ed  it  wise  and  humane  policy  to 
leave  the  sinking  fund  of  Ireland 
untouched.  But  in  point  of  justice 
it  ought  not  to  be  touched,  for  there 
was  no  deficiency  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund  of  Ireland,  as  far  as  re¬ 
garded  the  loans  raised  in  Ireland ; 
and  tbe  other  supplies  in  Ireland 
were  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of 
the  year.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
necessity  for  a  loan  in  Ireland.  The 
transference  of  stock  was  not  great¬ 
er  than  the  relative  state  of  the 
markets  required.  It  could  not  be 
apprehended  that  any  extraordinary 
transference  of  stock  would  be  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  operation  of  the  loan 
from  the  sinking  fund  in  this  country. 
Last  year  Ireland  had  had  no  part 
in  the  loan  of  30  millions,  yet  only 
L.  4,500,000  had  been  transferred. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  likely  that  tbe 
comparative  state  of  the  markets 
would  be  much  affected  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  loan. 
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Mr  CalcraR  felt  it  due  to  the  therefore  the  whole  thing  a  dchiuon, 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppoaite  and  on  that  account  he  would  never 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer,)  support  a  tax  to  maintain  it.  He 
to  congratulate  him  and  the  House  would  admit  that  some  means  should 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  be  resorted  to  for  liquidating  the  pu- 
enected  the  contract  for  the  loan,  blic  debt,  and  he  agreed  in  thinking 
The  bargain  was,  he  felt  satisfied,  that  a  great  sacrificeshould  be  made; 
as  good  a  one  as  could  be  made  un-  but  he  could  not  concede  that  that 
der  the  circumstances.  As  to  the  ought  to  be  a  propertj-tax.  That 
new  taxes,  the  more  he  heard  of  would  be  as  bad  as  any  other  mode, 
them,  the  stronger  was  his  objection  and  would  be  attended  with  the  same 
to  their  being  agreed  to.  He  would  pernicious  effects  as  the  other  plan, 
admit  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  He  would,  however,  be  satisfied  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  he  felt  they  make  a  sacrifice ;  the  sacrifice  would 
would  be  paid ;  but  a  great  part  ef  be  a  temporary  one,  and  with  that 
them  would  be  from  the  poor’s- rates,  view  be  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
He  would  not  deny  that  the  present  as  large  a  share  of  his  property  as 
situation  of  the  country  was  such  as  any  other  individual.  By  such  means 
to  give  strong  hopes  of  such  an  im<  ought  the  evil  of  the  national  debt  to 
provement  in  the  revenue  as  to  keep  be  met.  It  was  an  evil  which  almost 
up  the  income  to  fifty-four  millions ;  any  sacrifice  would  not  be  too  great 
but  though  he  admitted  this,  he  still  to  get  rid  of.  It  destroyed  the  equi* 
felt  that  the  present  moment  was  librium  of  prices,  occasioned  many 
most  unfavourable  for  the  imposition  persons  to  emigrate  to  other  coun* 
of  any  new  taxes.  With  respect  to  tries,  in  order  to  avoid  the  burden  of 
the  plan  of  raising  a  sinking  fund  to  taxation  which  it  entailed,  and  bung 
the  amount  of  five  millions,  he  did  like  a  mill-stone  round  the  exertion 
not  so  much  object ;  but  be  was  of  and  industry  of  the  country.  He 
opinion,  that  if  it  were  left  at  its  real  therefore  never  would  give  a  vote  in 
amount  of  two  millions,  money  might  support  of  any  tax  which  went  to 
still  be  borrowed  on  as  good  terms  continue  a  sinking  fund ;  for  if  that 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  at  pre-  fund  were  to  amount  to  eight  mil« 
sent.  On  the  subject  of  economy  be  lions,  Ministers  would  on  any  emer> 
had  heard  a  great  deal,  but  be  was  gency  give  the  same  account  of  it  as 
still  of  opinion  that  great  and  impor-  they  did  at  present.  The  delusion 
tant  reauctions  might  have  t^en  of  it  was  seen  long  ago  by  all  those 
made.  who  were  acquainted  with  the  sub- 

Mr  Ricardo  had  already  opposed  ject ;  and  it  would  have  been  but  fair 
the  grant  of  three  millions  towards  a  and  sound  policy  to  have  exposed  it 
sinkmg  fund,  because  he  did  not  wish  long  ago.  On  the  subject  of  the  loan 
to  place  such  a  fund  at  the  mercy  of  be  had  nothing  to  object.  He  gave 
Ministers,  who  would  take  it  when-  credit  to  and  thanked  the  right  ho- 
ever  they  thought  urgent  necessity  nourable  gentleman  for  bis  good 
required  it.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  management  within  the  last  two  or 
that  it  would  be  better  with  one  set  three  days.  It  was,  he  conceived, 
of  Ministers  than  another;  for  be  creditable  to  him  to  have  effected 
looked  upon  it  that  all  Ministers  '  the  loan  on  such  good  terms,  when 
would  be  anxious,  on  cases  of  what  it  was  considered  that  only  a  few  days 
they  conceived  emergency,  to  appro-  back  the  funds  were  at  ^  t 

priate  it  to  the  public  use.  He  thought  After  some  further  observations 
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from  Mr  Grenfell  end  the  ChanceU 
lor  of  the  Exche^er,  the  resolutions 
were  read  hy  the  Chairman,  when  the 
house  divided  on  that  which  propo* 
sed  to  raise  L.240,000  by  the  lottery, 
and  which  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  66.  The  resolutions  were  then 
read  from  the  Chair. 

Mr  Grenfell  wished  te  ask  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite, 
whether  be  had  entered  into  anv  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Bank  ofEngiand, 
relative  to  the  fee  of  L.800  upon 
every  million,  which  it  was  accus¬ 
tom^  to  receive  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt  i  He  had 
on  a  former  day  intimated  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  submitting  to  the  House  a  mo¬ 
tion  upon  this  subject,  and  should 
still  feel  it  his  duly,  at  a  future  op¬ 
portunity,  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  made  no  specific  arrangement 
upon  this  matter,  and  saw  no  reason 
fur  departing  fromVhat  had  been  the 
general  custom  in  regard  to  it. 

On  the  Chairman  putting  the  re¬ 
solution,  That  there  be  granted  a 
sum  of  L.240,U00to  be  raised  by  lot¬ 
tery,”  the  gallery  was  accordingly 
cleared  for  a  division,  when  the  num¬ 
bers  were — Ayes  117,  Noes  49,  Ma¬ 
jority  in  favour  of  the  resolution  68. 

The  next  resolution,  which  was, 
that,  upon  every  bushel  of  mak,  bar¬ 
ley,  corn,  or  any  gram  brought  Irom 
Scotland  into  England,  there  be  laid 
an  excise  duty  of  Is. ;  and  a  duty  of 
Is.  ad.  upon  every  pound  of  tobacco 
and  snuff,  tbe  same  not  being  Irish 
snuH^  being  moved,” 

Mr  Gooch  stated,  that  the  agricul¬ 
turists  had  been  told  by  an  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  that  their  interests 
were  sufficiently  protected  already 
by  the  corn-bill ;  but  from  that  opi¬ 
nion  he  dissented  most  entirely  :  the 
corn-bill  was  a  dead  letter  in  fact, 
and  no  protection  whatever.  Not 


only  was  that  corn-bill  no  protection, 
but  fresh  taxes  were  now  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  them.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  told  them,  that 
this  duty  on  malt  would  affect  neither 
the  land-owner  nor  the  consumer. 
Certainly  this  was  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  ingenious  taxes  ever  de¬ 
vised;  for  it  was  not  to  affect  any 
one.  But  the  fact  was,  that  if  it  did 
not  press  upon  the  landholder,  it  ne¬ 
cessarily  would  upon  the  poor,  the 
great  body  of  whom  were  supported 
by  the  poor  rates — another  circum¬ 
stance  materially  affecting  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  and  as  he  always 
looked  upon  that  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all,  he  should  undoubt¬ 
edly  protect  it. 

Mr  Buxton  then  entered  into  a 
long  and  not  very  pertinent  defence 
of  the  brewers  against  the  allegation 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  public  had  derived  no  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax, 
as  the  brewers  had  continued  their 
former  rate  of  charges.  This  called 
up  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  denied  the  right  of  the  honour¬ 
able  member  to  draw  the  inferences 
he  had  done  from  his  speech,  and 
defended  the  observations  he  had 
made  relative  to  the  conduct  of  tbe 
brewers.  It  was  something  singular, 
he  said,  that  upon  two  occasions,  he 
had  let  out  the  secret  of  the  brewers 
intending  to  reduce  the  price  of  their 
beer,  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
seemed  now  to  be  intended. 

Mr  Calvert  said,  the  resolution  now 
before  the  house,  imposing  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  on  malt,  and  thereby  rai¬ 
sing  the  price  of  beer,  would  parti¬ 
cularly  afiect  the  lower  classes  by 
whom  beer  was  consumed  in  great¬ 
est  quantity,  the  higher  classes 
not  drinking  so  much  of  it  as  could 
be  wished.  Then  the  duty  on  Bri¬ 
tish  spirits,  or  in  other  words,  on  gin, 
fell  on  the  same  class.  Tea  had  be- 
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come  their  neceesair  beverage,  and 
was  likewise  now  to  be  taxed,  though 
he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  m- 
chequer  would  again  consider  the 
matter,  and  desist  from  his  intention 
on  this  subject.  If,  however,  he 

Crsisted  in  all  his  proposed  taxes, 
2,400,000  of  theta  womd  be  raised 
exclusively  on  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community.  If  the  taxes  were 
raised  at  all,  they  must  be  raised  on 
the  poor  rates,  sjmI  gentlemen  ou^t 
to  see  that  they  would  ultimately  wl 
on  themselves. 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  that  some  of 
the  arguments  of  the  two  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  In 
behalf  of  the  brewers  seemed  to  him 
not  a  little  extraordinary.  One  of 
them  (Mr  Buxton^  had  contended, 
that  in  so  extensive  a  trade  there 
must  be  competition,  and  that  com¬ 
petition  would  reduce  the  article  to  a 
reasonable  price.  It  was  not  a  little 
strange,  however,  that  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  there  had  been  no  proposition 
of  reduction  till  the  competitors  re¬ 
ceived  an  impulse  from  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer ;  they  declared 
that  they  were  eager  to  reduce,  and 
yet  they  had  allowed  three  months 
to  elapse  without  attempting  such 
reduction.  The  tardiness  of  the 
measures  was  only  equalled  by  the 
extraordinary  mode  oi  carding  tneir 
competition  into  effect.  Ijie  House 
had  oeen  told  that  the  brewers  had 
determined  to  hold  a  meeting,  at 
which  these  competitors  were  to  prove 
their  competition  by  coming  to  an 
understanoing  and  concert  to  reduce 
their  prices.  With  regard  to  the  price 
of  beer,  he  was  free  to  allow,  that  if 
the  proposed  tax  were  not  imposed, 
these  gentlemen  must  have  held  one 
of  their  convenient  competition-meet¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  or  reducing  the 
price.  The  article  must,  if  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  a  duty  on  malt,  have 
been  reduced ;  but  he  was  prepared 
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to  contend,  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  find  a  tax  which  did  not  increase, 
although  it  prevented  the  lightening 
the  biu^ns  of  the  people,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  actually  benefited 
the  State.  It  must  be  evident  to  any 
rational  man  that  three  millions  of 
taxes  could  not  be  imposed  on  any 
article  whatever,  without  being  felt 
by  the  country;  but  there  was  a  great 
difierence  between  a  tax  that  increa¬ 
sed  the  price  of  an  article,  and  one 
that  merely  prevented  it  falling.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  also  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  tax  upon  malt  would 
produce  no  injurious  effect  upon 
agriculture,  and  that  the  agricultural 
interest  had  no  right  to  shut  out  an 
adequate  supply  ror  the  consumption 
of  the  country,  if  they  could  not  fur¬ 
nish  it  themselves,  llie  present  tax 
was  to  be  viewed  as  it  afiected  the 
consumer  and  the  revenue.  That 
the  quantity  of  malt  would  not  be  in¬ 
creased  by  diminishing  the  tax  was 
evident  by  the  simple  fact,  that  last 
year  the  quantity  of  barley  malted  in 
England,  although  the  article  was 
cheap,  and  the  malt-duty  taken  off, 
had  been  less  than  that  of  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  when  the  war  duty 
was  in  force.  Thus,  neither  the  re¬ 
venue  had  benefited  by  any  increa¬ 
sed  quantity  of  malt,  nor  the  public 
by  any  diminution  of  price.  His  right 
honourable  friends  around  him  would 
bear  witness  to  the  anxiety  which 
had  been  shown  to  find  out  subjects 
of  taxation  which  would  be  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  least  oppressive.  A  tax 
upon  articles  of  luxury  would  not 
have  answered  the  purpose.  They 
were  therefore  compelled  to  resort 
to  one  article  of  general  use  and 
great  consumption. 

Mr  Brougham  did  not  intend  to 
trouble  the  House  at  any  great  length. 
He  could  not,  however,  help  dur¬ 
ing  the  honourable  member  opposite 
(Mr  Huskisson,)  for  the  admissi 
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which  he  had  made,  though  at  the 
tame  time  he  must  observe  that  it 
was  not  an  admission  of  any  very 
great  importance.  The  admission  to 
which  he  alluded  was  this — that  when 
three  millions  of  taxes  were  to  be  im> 

Eosed  upon  the  country,  they  must 
e  paid  by  somebody,  and  the  weight 
of  them  must  fall  somewhere ;  and 
that  it  was  not,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  stated  it  to  be, 
that  he  should  get  the  money  with¬ 
out  any  body  losing  it.  indeed, 
from  the  manner  in  which  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  gone 
through  the  budget,  he  would  defy 
any  person  to  say  how  the  revenue 
was  to  be  raised,  or  on  whom  its  pres¬ 
sure  was  principally  to  fall.  **  It  was 
necessary,**  said  he,  “  to  impose 
these  taxes,  in  order  to  restore  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;**  but  though  he  said  so,  and  had 
drawn  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country,  he  had  to¬ 
tally  forgotten  to  show  in  what  [ban¬ 
ner  that  picture  was  to  be  realized. 
If  he  understood  him  rightly,  the 
tax  was  to  fall  upon  the  brewers 
principally,  and  not  upon  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  those  commodities  which 
the  brewers  used.  That  tax  a- 
mounted  to  more  than  L.  1,400,000: 
it  amounted  to L  l, 900, 000 ;  as  there 
was  an  additional  L.  500,000  to  be 
raised  upon  the  wash  or  spirits  ;  and 
yet  this  tax  was  not  to  cause  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  beer.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  it  was  to  be,  that  the  price  was 
neither  to  rise  nor  fall.  The  grower 
was  not'to  suffer  by  it;  the  consumer 
was  not  to  suffer  by  it ;  all  the  pres¬ 
sure  was  to  fall  upon  the  severe  and 
rapacious  brewer.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  brought  for¬ 
ward  and  eulogized  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  the  testimony  which  had  been 
given  by  Mr  Barclay.  He  had  no 
intention  to  make  any  objection  to 
those  panegyrics,  because  he  be¬ 


lieved  them  to  be  perfectly  just  and 
well  founded.  Inaeed  he  intended 
to  allude  to  bis  evidence  in  support 
of  the  view  which  be  himself  was  in¬ 
clined  to  take  of  this  subject :  that 
gentleman,  whom  he  was  proud  to 
call  his  friend,  had  said  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  tax  would  oblige  him  t& 
pay  L.  4^,000  out  of  the  flourishing 
concern  over  which  he  presided.  If 
this  were  really  the  case,  it  would 
entirely  absorb  all  the  profits  which 
he  ought  to  derive  from  the  talent 
and  capital  which  be  expended  in  his 
business.  But  did  any  man  in  bis 
senses  really  believe  that  the  whole 
of  this  expence  would  actually  fall 
upon  the  brewer  i  It  was  not  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  any  man  or  set  of 
men  would  voluntarily  submit  to  it : 
the  brewer  would  repay  himself  for 
the  capital  which  he  advanced,  and 
the  expence  would  thus  fall  upon  the 
manufacturer  in  the  first  instance, 
though  ultimately  it  would  press  most 
severely  upon  the  grower  of  barley. 
When  he  used  the  word  /  ultimately,* 
he  did  not  mean  that  it  would  be  very 
long  before  the  pressure  would  be 
felt :  by  no  means  ;  it  would  be  feh 
before  his  next  harvest  was  housed  : 
nay,  if  he  had  a  large  stock  on  hand 
at  present,  before  his  present  stock 
was  disposed  of.  One  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
which  had  been  repeated  by  the  right 
honourable  member  for  Chichester, 
was,  that  no  relief  bad  been  obtained 
by  the  consumer,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangements  made  in  1816,  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  beer  had  not  been 
reduced  in  value.  That  argument 
bad  been  ably  answered  by  an  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  of  bis,  who  had  de¬ 
fended  the  profession  to  which  be 
belonged,  and  which  had  been  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  with  a  warmth  of 
feeling  that  did  him  the  highest 
honour.  He  had  said  that  the  price 
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of  beer  would  have  fallen  still  more 
considerably  than  it  then  did,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  unfortunate  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Providence,  which 
followed  closely  upon  the  arrange¬ 
ment  to  which  he  had  previously 
alluded :  though  the  duty  of  16s. 
had  been  repealed  by  Parliament, 
and  though  the  brewers  had  at  the 
same  time  made  a  reduction  of  Is.  6d. 
in  their  beer,  the  badness  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  harvest,  and  the  high  price 
of  grain  resulting  from  it,  rendered 
the  reduction  of  very  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Though  these  causes  had  not 
ceased  to  operate,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  thought  that  he  could 
now  lay  a  tax  on  malt  without  increa¬ 
sing  the  price  of  beer;  a  scheme 
which  he  could  not  help  denominat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  vain  and  visionary 
which  had  ever  entered  into  the  brain 
of  man.  It  had  long  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  taunt  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  acting  as 
idle  theorists  and  insane  projectors ; 
they  had  been  twitted  during  many 
a  long  year  as  men  who  proposed  no¬ 
thing  to  the  house  but  the  most  vague 
and  extravagant  projects.  These  re¬ 
proaches  had  particularly  been  cast 
upon  them  for  the  propositions  which 
they  had  advanced  upon  the  bullion 
question  :  these  propositions  had, 
however,  one  and  all,  been  lately  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  so  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing,  as  they  had  been  represented, 
vain  and  visionary  theorists,  it  had 
turned  out,  that  they  were  the  prac¬ 
tical  men,  and  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  and  his  supporters 
those  visionary  theorists  which  he 
had  stated  them  to  be.  He  would 
beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  beer  had  been  owing  to 
the  taking  oif  the  malt  war  tax,  and 
that  the  rise  had  been  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  harvest  Half  the 
malt  tax  duty  was  now  to  be  reim¬ 
posed  ;  and  yet  they  were  to  be  told. 


that  no  diminution  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  article,  and  no  rise  in  the 
price,  were  to  occur  in  consequence 
of  it.  But  bow  long  would  this  be 
the  case?  till  the  present  extraor¬ 
dinary  importation  of  barley  had 
ceased  ?  The  best  method  which  he 
knew  of  protecting  our  agricultural 
interests,  was  not  by  levying  a  tax 
upon  the  grain  of  our  own  farmers* 
especially  as  it  was  a  staple  article 
in  certain  of  our  counties,  and  if  it 
would  not  ruin,  would  cause  consi¬ 
derable  embarrassment,  little  short 
of  ruin,  to  those  who  inhabited  them. 
Surely  this  article,  he  meant  barley, 
was  sufficiently  taxed  already.  It 
now  paid  nine  millions  of  taxes,  and 
was,  therefore,  more  severely  taxed 
than  sugar,  which  had  been  so  fa¬ 
vourite  an  object  with  many  Chan¬ 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer.  When 
this  was  the  case,  he  left  it  to  the 
county  to  say,  whether  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  tax  was  fair  in  point  of 
justice,  or  politic  in  point  of  revenue? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  no  pocket  authority,  which  he 
might  quote  on  all  occasions,  to  prove 
that  the  tax  on  spirits  would  not  raise 
the  price  of  that  article.  He  was 
glad  of  it,  because  it  would  be  a  great 
beneht  to  the  community  to  raise  the 
rice  of  spirits  by  taxation,  giving, 
owever,  such  time  to  the  lower  or¬ 
ders,  to  be  weaned  from  that  per¬ 
nicious  beverage,  (to  which,  indeed, 
their  late  misery  and  distress  might 
have  addicted  them,)  as  would  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  purchase 
them.  He  did  not  say  this  with  the 
intention  of  taking  this  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  but  with 
the  intention  of  making  them  re¬ 
turn  to  the  good,  sound,  wholesome, 
constitutional  beverage  of  the  coun¬ 
try — beer  made  of  malt.  Upon  all 
these  grounds,  and  because  bethought 
that  not  one  of  the  objections  which 
his  honourable  friends  had  brought 
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against  this  tax  had  been  answered, 
or  rather  because  he  thought  they 
had  all  been  confirmed  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  he  must  most  streou> 
onsly  oppose  it,  and  not  merely  this 
tax,  but  all  the  others  now  proposed. 
They  were  all  equally  opposite  to 
the  principles  of  sound  political  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  and  though  he  should  not 
enter  upon  them  now,  he  should  say 
enpauontt  that  they  were  each  as  in¬ 
judicious  as  the  malt  tax.  One  word 
more  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  tax': 
it  was  said  to  be  requisite  to  take  two 
millions  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
poor,  in  order  to  restore  the  country 
to  estate  of  happiness  and  prosperi¬ 
ty.  The  honourable  member  for 
Weymouth,  with  great  singleness  of 
mind,  had  said,  that  he  did  not  at 
present  object  to  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  because  it  was  fitting  that  at 
the  end  of  a  war,  people  should  be 
aware  of  the  distresses  which  they 
had  brought  upon  themselves  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  war.  Another  honourable 
meml^r  had  said,  we  must  have  these 
taxes  as  a  resource  with  which  to 
enable  us  to  meet  a  future  war.  It 
was  true,  that  we  might  go  to  war, 
though  he  hoped  that  such  an  evil 
was  still  very  far  distant.  Even  when 
it  fell  upon  us,  we  should  be  able  to 
meet  it  better  by  not  pressing  too 
hard  upon  our  resources  in  time  of 
peace ;  by  suffering  those  resources 
to  accumulate,  they  would  have  so  far 
fructified  as  to  enable  the  people  to 
make  head  against  their  enemy  with 
much  greater  vigour  than  tf  the 
House  were  to  make  themselves  trus¬ 
tees  of  all  the  property  in  the  nation, 
and  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  at  com¬ 
pound  interest.  There  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  nursing  the  property  of 
the  subject,  than  by  leaving  it  in  his 
own  hands;  therefore  to  state  that 
there  was  any  necessity  for  this  tax, 
and  to  coll  upon  the  landholder,  and 
especially  on  the  barley-grower,  to 


pay  it,  was  as  neat  a  faUacy  as  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  bad  ever 
ventured  to  propose  to  the  country. 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  the 
malt  resolution,  which  was  carried 
by  a  maiority  of  101.  The  remain¬ 
ing  resolutions,  imposing  additional 
duties  on  tobacco,  pepper,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  spirits,  were  then  put 
successively,  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  following  day,  the  report  on 
the  budget  being  brought  up.  Lord 
Milton  moved  an  amendment  for  the 
reduction  of  the  proposed  duty  on 
malt,  which  was  negatived  without  a 
division,  and  the  original  resolution 
carried  by  126  to  75.  Mr  J.  P.  Grant 
likewise  moved  amendments  on  all 
the  other  resolutions  respecting  the 
new  taxes,  to  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  several  duties  to  their  former 
rates;  but  as  he  did  not  press  any 
of  his  amendments  to  a  division,  the 
original  resolutions  were  consequent¬ 
ly  agreed  to,  and  bills  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  accordingly. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that 
the  House  should  go  into  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Excise  Duties  Bill,  which 
motion  was  met  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock  with  an  amendment,  that 
the  bill  be  committed  that  day  six 
months,  which,  after  a  long  and 
somewhat  desultory  discussion,  was 
negatived  by  208  to  90,  and  the 
House  went  into  the  Committee. 

It  having  been  proposed  to  read 
the  bill,  clause  by  clause,  Mr  Brande 
objected  to  that  one  which  went  to 
empower  excise  officers  to  take  ao 
account  of  all  noalt  on  hand,  in  the 
possession  of  maltsters,  brewers,  &c. 
on  and  after  the  5th  of  July,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  thought  it  was  unjust, 
and  even  impossilde  to  take  ao  ac¬ 
count  of  the  stock  in  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  taxing  it,  and  as  there  was 
no  former  precedent  to  justify  such  a 
practice,  while  the  distress  and  bur- 
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deni  of  the  people  rendered  radi 
a  measure  at  present  peculiarly  se* 
Tore.  To  this  Mr  Vansittart  replied^ 
that  as  it  had  been  arranged  that 
the  duty  of  Is.  8d.  should  oe  paid, 
~4he  first  instalment  of  2d.  in  No* 
▼ember,  the  second  of  Sd.  in  Decern* 
her,  the  third  of  4d.  in  January,  and 
the  four^  of  5d.  in  February  and 
March,  less  inconTenience  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  tax  than  some 
honourable  gentlemen  had  anticipat¬ 
ed.  After  some  farther  discussion, 
the  question  was  put,  that  the  clause 
should  stand  part  of  the  bill,  and  car* 
ried  in  the  affirmative  without  a  di¬ 
vision.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheouer,  in  moving  to  fill  \ip  the 
blanVs  in  the  clause  which  followed, 
proposed  that  Sd.  per  bushel,  in  part 
payment  of  the  new  duty,  should  be¬ 
come  due  on  the  10th  of  November 
next;  Sd.  further  on  the  10th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1820  ;  4d.  on  the  10th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  ;  and  the  residue  on  the  10th  of 
April.  Mr  Brande  expressed  a  wish, 
that  the  first  pajrment  should  be  made 
in  December ;  but  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  accede  to  this  delay  with¬ 
out  likewise  postponing  the  period 
of  final  payment.'  On  its  being  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  was  the  dause 
which  provided  for  taxing  the  stock 
in  han^,  a  division  took  place,  and 
the  clause  as  originally  proposed  was 
carried  by  175  to  67. 

The  next  clause  was  that  which 
related  to  coffee,  and  which  raised 
the  duty  on  low-priced  coffee  from 
7id.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Mr  J.  P.  Grant 
moved,  to  insert  in  the  clause  the  old 
duty  of  7id.;  but  the  motion  was  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division,  and  the 
clause  as  originally  proposed  agreed 
to.  The  clause  imposing  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  Is.  2d.  on  every  bushel 
if  malt,  from  the  5th  of  July,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  duty  per  bushel  Ss. 
6d.,  was  carried  by  171  to  82.  The 


clause  imposing  an  additional  duty 
on  British  spirits  was  agreed  to  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

On  the  clause  for  imposing  an  ad¬ 
ditional  excise  duty  of  4  per  cent  on 
tea  being  read,  an  amendment  was 
proposed  by  Mr  T.  Wilson,  and 
adopted,  for  exempting  from  addi¬ 
tional  doty  teas  sold  at  the  East  In¬ 
dia  sales  at  or  under  2s.  per  lb.  The 
Custonos*  Duties  Bill  also  went 
through  a  committee,  in  which  the 
clause  for  laying  an  additional  duty 
on  wool  was  carried,  on  n  division, 
by  106  to  6S. 

The  House  having,  on  the  motion  ' 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  the  titles  of  several  do¬ 
cuments  referred  to  the  committee 
being  read,  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  moved,  that  a  sum  be 
granted,  notexceeding  L.  1,200,000, 
for  defraying  the  Extraordinary  Ex- 
pences  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  present  year.  This  motion 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
and  the  repetition  of  numy  topics 
formerly  aaduced  on  both  sides. 
Mr  C.  Hutchinson  wished  to  have 
some  explanation  respecting  the  item 
of  L.  78,000  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
missariat  and  auditor-general's  office 
at  Lisbon.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  observed,  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  had  answered  ■  every 
purpose  originally  contemplated,  and 
that  the  greatest  exertions  were  now 
making  to  wind  up  every  account 
arising  out  of  the  late  war. 
resolution  for  voting  the  sum  cf 
L.  67,584  for  the  expences  of  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  was  then 
agreed  to.  On  the  moUon  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
sum  of  L.20/XX)  was  voted  for  the 
extraordinary  expences  of  the  army 
in  Ireland;  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  next  moved  for  a  grant 
to  the  amount  of  L.  1,00(V)00^ 
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as  part  payment  of  the  sum  of 
L.  2,000,000,  towards  the  repair  of 
fortifications  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  was  also  agreed  to.  Various 
other  sums  were  then  voted  for  parti¬ 
cular  or  local  purposes,  viz.  L.l 00,000 
for  the  aid  of  the  poor  clergy  in  Eng¬ 
land;  L.  10,000  to  the  poor  clergy 
of  Scotland  ;  L.  48,904  for  payment 
of  the. interest  due  on  the  sum  of 
L.  800,000  stipulated  to  be  advanced 
by  treaty  to  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  year  1815;  L.23,094 
for  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  fee 
fund ;  L.  15,000  for  the  expence  of 
certain  improvements  at  Bangor-Fer- 
ry,  in  North  Wales ;  L.  12,500  for 
improving  the  harbour  of  Holyhead  ; 
L.  13,300  for  repairing  the  harbour 
of  Lyme;  L.l, 000  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  L.28,000  for  repairing 
British  forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
an  allowance  of  L.  1,175  to  Andrew 
Alley  and  Edward  Stanley,  two  of 
his  Majesty’ssuperannuated  consuls ; 
L.  24,000  for  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  Protestant  charter-schools  in 
Ireland ;  L.  30,000  for  the  Foundling 
Hospital;  and  L. 32,000  currency 
for  the  House  of  Industry  and  Asy¬ 
lum  for  indigent  Children.  The 
usual  grants  of  the  year  for  Ireland 
were  likewise  put  and  carried. 

On  the  following  day  Mr  Brogden 
brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
two  first  resolutions  were  agreed  to 
by  the  House.  On  the  third  resolu¬ 
tion  being  put,  namely,  “  that  the 
sum  of  L.  244,892: 18:6,  being  the 
surplus  amount  now  remaining  in 
the  Excheouer  of  the  ways  and 
means  voted  for  1818,  be  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  present  year,** 
Mr  Hume,  after  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  that  he  had  in  the  course 
of  the  three  last  years  redeemed 
L.  23,000,000  of  the  national  debt, 


proceeded  to  remark  on  this  state¬ 
ment  as  contrasted  with  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  He.  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  bad  not  been  a 
surplus  of  L.  2,000,000  in  the  year 
1818,  and  tliat  the  surplus  would 
not,  in  fact,  be  found  to  exceed 
L.500,000.  He  also  believed,  that 
none  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt 
had  been  reduced  since  toe  peace. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  not  expected  to  be  called  upon 
at  this  time  to  give  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt,  and  of  the  system  of  finance 
by  which  they  were  managed.  But 
the  most  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  would  supply  suf¬ 
ficient  answers  to  the  observations  of 
the  honourable  gentleman.  There 
had  been,  on  the  5tb  of  January  last, 
a  reduction  of  the  funded  debt 
since  the  peace  to  the  amount  of. 
L.  28,000,000.  The  interest  of  this 
sum  might  be  stated  at  L.  900,000. 
It  was  true  there  had  been  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  of  the  unfund¬ 
ed  debt  of  about  L.  4,000,000.  The 
unfunded  debt  had  been  on  the  5th 
January  1816,  the  period  from  which 
the  peace  was  dated,  L.  41,000,000; 
and  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  it 
had  been  L.  45,000,000.  But  in 
1816,  the  whole  of  the  unfunded 
debt  had  been  at  5  per  cent.;  and 
in  January  last  it  had  been  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  reduction  of  interest  for  un¬ 
funded  debt  of  about  L.  800,000. 
The  whole  reduction  of  interest  was 
thus  L.  1,700,000.  The  only  reason 
for  not  having  paid  the  interest  to 
the  Bank,  as  appeared  by  the  report 
of  the  Bank  committee,  was,  that 
the  Bank  had  refused  to  exchange 
the  principal,  it  being  usually  un¬ 
derstood  that  interest  was  not  due 
to  the  Bank,  till  the  principal  was 
either  paid  off  or  exchanged.  But 
the  only  consequence  of  this  delay 
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wM,  that  the  interest  wu  in  arrear. 
It  had  been  provided  for  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  supplies  of  the  year. 
The  sum  of  L.  1,600,000,  mentioned 
bv  the  honourable  member,  was  the 
charge  upon  the  loan  of  last  year, 
and  was  provided  for  by  the  new 
taxes  granted  this  year  by  that 
House. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed 
to. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
was  received;  and,  after  some  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  subject,  the  House  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  Committee,  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sta¬ 
ted,  that  the  whole  amount  of  out¬ 
standing  Exchequer-bills  last  year 
was  L.49,000,000,  which  at  the  close 
of  this  year  would  be  reduced  to 
10^  millions,  leaving  L.  88,500,000, 
of  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland  would 
hold  about  L.2,500,000and  the  Bank 
of  England  about  L.  14,000,000. 
— Taking  these  sums  jointly  at 
L.  19,000,000,  and  deducting  the 
L.  5,000,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Bank, 
the  bills  would  then  amount  to 
L.  14,000,000.  Now,  as  he  meant 
to  propose  a  grant  of  L.  16,500,000 
Exchequer-bills,  if  this  sum  were  de¬ 
ducted  from  L.  88,500,000,  there 
would  remain  L.  22,000,000  of  un¬ 
funded  debt  in  Exchequer-bills,  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals ;  to 
replace  which  L.  20,000,000  in  Ex¬ 
chequer-bills  bad  already  been  grant¬ 
ed.  Of  Irish  bills  now  outstanding 
there  were  L.4,500,000 ;  but  he  pre¬ 
sumed  that  a  grant  of  L.2JXX),000  in 
Irish  Exchequer-bills  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  replace  them.  There  was  also 
a  surplus  of  monies  granted  for  the 
service  of  last  year,  amounting  to 
L.244,892  :  18  :  9,  which  he  should 
move  the  House  to  apply  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  qf  the  present  year.  Besides 
this,  ^re  were  nearly  L.  8,000,000 
deposited  by  various  acts  of  Parlia¬ 


ment  in  the  Exchequer,  which  of 
course  still  further  reduced  the  »• 
mount  of  those-  bills  held  by  private 
individuals.  After  a  short  discussion, 
the  three  following  resolutions,  for¬ 
merly  proposed,  were  severally  put 
and  agreed  to :  **  That  a  sum  of 
L.  16,500,000  be  raised,  by  Exche¬ 
quer-bills,  for  the  services  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  1819  :  That  L.2,000,000, 
British  currency,  be  raised  by  Ex- 
chequer-bills,  for  the  service  of  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  present  year:  And 
that  the  sum  of  L.2't4,892  :  18  :  9, 
being  the  surplus  amount  now  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Exchequer  of  the 
ways  and  means  voted  lor  1818,  be 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  present 
year.** 

Our  readers  will  have  seen,  that 
part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  detailed 
in  the  budget,  for  meeting  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  current  year,  was  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  L.  12,000,000  from 
the  Sinking  Fund ;  a  measure  as  to 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  which  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  prevented  from 
giving  an  opinion,  by  reflecting  that  it 
had  become  one  of  stern  and  inevitable 
necessity.  This  result  had  indeed 
been  long  ago  predicted ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  fund 
offered  strong  temptations  to  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  held  out  a  ready  resource 
in  case  of  difficulty;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
circumstances  of  Europe,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  establishments  we  were 
compelled  to  maintain,  in  order  to 
preserve  our  relative  position  among 
the  other  nations,  the  abolition  of 
the  pro|^erty-tax  and  others  to  the 
amount  of  L.  18,000,000,  and  the 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  that  fund  beyond  certain  li¬ 
mits  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  ruinous  consequences,  first  to 
funded,  and*  ultimately  to  all  other 
species  of  property,  we  are  the  less 
inclined  to  regret  the  adoption  of  q 
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measure  which  promised  present  re* 
lief,  without  adding  materially  to  the 
taxes  levied  from  an  already  over* 
burdened  people,  or  tending  in  any 
degree  to  impair  public  crrait  and 
the  faith  of  the  nation.  According* 
ly,  the  House  having,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit¬ 
tee  for  appropriating  a  portion  of 
the  sinking  fund  to  the  service  of 
the  year,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  remarked,  that  be  had  this^ 
year  provided  a  part  of  the  suppl^ 
from  the  sinking  fund,  because  it 
would  be  no  breach  of  faith  with  the 
public  creditor,  and  because  the 
measure  was  in  some  degree  provid* 
ed  for  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  fund.  The  period  of  fluctuation 
in  the  public  funds,  and  speculation 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  would  now 
be  at  an  end,  by  the  settlement  of 
our  currency,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
our  resources  to  answer  all  public 
purposes,  without  resorting  to  bor¬ 
rowing.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  present  measure  would  have  an 
unfavourable  efiect  upon  the  funds, 
by  diminishing  the  purchases  of  the 
commissioners.  This,  however,  be 
hoped  might  not  be  the  case.  When 
we  bad  no  more  need  for  loans,  and 
when  we  were  found  to  possess  a 
really  efiective  sinking  fund  to  the 
amount  contemplated,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  would  be  a  gradual 
improvement  in  public  credit,  and 
that  the  funds  would  make  a  progres¬ 
sive  advancement  without  being 
liable  to  fluctuation.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  there  would  only  be 
L.4,000,000  or  L.  5,000,000  to  be 
provided  for.  He  hoped  that  the 
sum  might  be  so  reduced  as  to  be 

firovided  for  in  other  ways  than  by 
oan,  and  thus  prevent  any  new  bur¬ 
den  on  the  money-market.  Thus 
the  present  measure,  of  taking  so 
much  from  the  sinking  fund,  would 


have  no  bad  e£Rect  upon  the  state 
of  the  funds.  It  appwed,  indeed, 
to  him  that  it  mattered  little  whe¬ 
ther  we  took  from  one  hand  and 
gave  ivith  another  the  same  sum, 
or  took  and  gave  nothing  at  all. 
The  state  of  supply  and  demand 
governed  the  market.  Now,  as 
there  would  be  no  new  supply  of 
stock,  the  demand  might  be  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  increased.  On  the  5tb  of 
January  1818,  the  price  of  the  3  per 
cent,  stocks  had  risen  above  80 ;  it 
had  even  at  some  time  gone  higher 
than  that :  the  amount  of  the  3  per 
cent,  consolidated  fund  was  then 
L.  372,000,000  of  capital  stock.  On 
the  5th  of  July  1820,  it  would  only 
be  L.  368,000,000,  showing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  these  2  years  of  L.4,000,000.* 
On  the  5th  of  January  1818,  the 
amount  of  the  3  per  cent,  reduced 
was  L.  135,000,000 ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  July  1820,  it  would  not  exceed 
L.  132,000,000,  exhibiting  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  L.  3,000, OOa  Thus,  there 
would  only  be  a  smaller  supply, 
while  the  uemand  might  be  suoDosed 
to  be  increased.  Nothing  could  pro¬ 
mote  this  more  than  an  abandonment 
of  the  system  of  borrowing.  The 
amount  to  be  taken  from  the  sinking 
fund  next  year  would  be  as  great  as 
in  the  present ;  but  its  operation 
would  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  taxes.  Its  influence  on 
the  funds,  too,  would  be  aided  by 
another  cause,  which  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  mention ;  he  meant 
the  sums  invested  in  the  public  funds 
from  the  savings  banks.  He  was 
happy  to  mention  that  these  wise  and 
salutary  institutions  were  so  encou¬ 
raged,  after  a  general  admission  of 
their  utility,  that  L.  20,000  a  week 
were  invest^  in  the  public  securi¬ 
ties.  The  amount  of  stock  already 
purchased  was  so  highasL.3,000,000, 
and  was  progressively  increasing. 
As  these  savings  were  paid  into  the 
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public  stocks  without  coming  again 
mto  the  market,  they  acted  as  a  real 
sinki^  fund,  and  produced  as  Riuat 
an  eTOCt  as  the  purchases  of  the 
commissioners  to  tne  same  amount. 

Mr  Ricardo  remarked,  that  there 
was  one  disadvantage  that  resulted 
from  the  iurorovement  of  the  public 
funds,  namely,  that  as  the  capital  rose, 
the  interest  fell ;  and  persons  would 
thus  be  induced  to  sell  out  when  they 
were  high,  in  order  to  re-invest  their 
money  in  them  when  they  were  low  t 
thus  they  might  sell  out  at  70  or  80, 
and  when  war  occurred  buy  in  again 
at  60  or  70,  creating  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent,  to  the  nation,  which  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  those  whom  it 
was  not  our  wish  to  favour.  With 
*  respect  to  the  sinking  fund,  he  re* 
gretted  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  made  a  final  ar* 
rangement  with  regard  to  it,  and 
thus  destroyed  that  system  of  delu¬ 
sion  which  had  so  long  provaiied. 
Yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  still  determined  to  keep  up 
the  machinery:  for  he  had  said 
that  next  year  we  should  have 
L.  16,000,000  of  a  sinking  fund,  and 
should  only  require  to  borrow 
L.  11,000,000  for  the  supplies  of  the 
year,  leaving  a  su^lus  of  L. 5,000,000 
for  the  extinction  of  the  debt. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  destroy 
the  machinery  altogether,  and  to 


say  that  we  bad  only  L.  5,000,000  of 
a  sinking  fund,  thus  confessii^  tbe 
truth  in  a  public  measure  itself, 
which  was  admitted  in  tbe  explana¬ 
tion  of  It  f 

Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  with  respect  to  the  sinking 
fund,  be  did  not  mean  to  pass  by 
lightly  tbe  observations  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable 'gentleman  ;  but  be  Woeld 
give  it  as  his  opinion,  diat  we  bad 
not  yet  arrived  at  a  state  when  it 
would  be  prudent  to  make  any  final 
arrangement  renrding  it.  He  ex¬ 
pect^  that  we  should  next  year  have 
a  clear  surplus  of  L.  5,000,000  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
and  that  this  sum  would  in  a  short 
time  be  increased  to  L.  8,000,000. 
This  would  be  at  the  original  rate  of 
1  per  cent.  Till  the  fuM  attained 
that  height,  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
should  be  M  to  propose  any  change 
in  the  machinery.  He  was  uncer¬ 
tain  what  he  might  do  next  year  t 
but,  at  any  rate,  when  the  sinking 
fund  had  attained  L.  8,000,000,  it 
would  be  time  for  him,  or  his  succes¬ 
sor,  to  propose  some  final  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  Sinking  Fund  Loan  Bill  then, 
passed  through  the  committee. 

On  the  l^h  of  July,  Sir  H.  Par¬ 
nell,  who  had  previously  laid  on  tbe 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a 
series  of  resolutions*  on  the  sub- 


*  We  have  not  room  For  the  enormont  itriog  of  reM>Iutions,^47  in  ell,  which  gSTO  rfae 
to  the  diicuMion  of  which  we  here  give  an  ontline.  Thi*  h  tbe  lew  to  be  regretted,  as, 
bj  tbe  admission  of  all  parties,  they  appear  to  be  little  else  than  a  aeries  of  Munders  in 
finance,  which  it  is  tbe  more  difficult  to  account  for  or  excuse,  as,  notwhhslanding  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  honourable  Baronet,  tbst  be  bad  no  access  to  official  doewments,  it  was  incon- 
testablj  shown  by  Lord  Palmerston,  that  he  had  constructed  them  from  the  documenta  laid 
on  tbe  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall,  bowerer,  ghre  a  fow  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  of  them,  carefolly  avoiding  the  errors  which  were  either  acfcnowlc<%ed  or  detected  hi 
tba.courae  of  tbe  debate.  The  gross  amount  of  tbe  revenue  for  1618  issutMetL.69,850k5uV, 
and  the  charges  of  collection  and  maiuigement  L.  5,640,866,  leaving  tbe  net  aiaonnt 
available  to  the  service  of  the  country  L.  56,689,661,  Tbe  rates  per  cent,  at  which  tbe  to- 
venue  was  collected  in  1818,  1810,  and  1796  are  then  given,  by  which  h  sppaan  that  the 
excise  dudes  are  collected  at  much  leas  expence  to  the  condtry  than  the  cnaloins.  Upon 
this  a  number  of  resolutions  are  founded,  the  object  of  which  is  to  propose  the  consolidaiion 
of  the  present  boards  for  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the  simpKfleation  of  tbe  public  aecounta. 
These  are  followed  by  sutements  of  the  expence  of  the  Admiralty,  Trcaanry,  tad  Navy 
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ject  or  finance,  inoTed  the  order  of 
the  day  for  resuming  the  debate  on 
the  subject  of  those  resolutions ;  re¬ 
marking,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  general  question  of  the  finances 
of  the  country,  which,  indeed,  had 
already  been  fully  and  ably  discuss¬ 
ed,  but  should  confine  himself  to  a 
few-observations  on  the  motires  that 
had  induced  him  to  submit  these  re¬ 
solutions  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  was  convinced  that  if 
an  investigation  were  seriously  en¬ 
tered  into,  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  public  expenditure,  very 
important  reductions  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  various  departments.  The 
Committee  of  Finance,  in  their  last 
report,  had  calculated  upon  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  L.  200,000  upon  the  expen¬ 
diture  for  1820,  but  they  had  not  in 
that  calculation  taken  into  account 
any  retrenchment  of  public  offices. 
Yet  he  was  prepared  to  maintain, 
that  in  every  branch  of  those  offices 
a  considerable  saving  might  be  made. 
The  collection  of  the  revenue  at  pre¬ 
sent  cost  the  public  7  per  cent. ;  by 
reducing  it  to  5  per  cent.  L.1,200,000 
would*  be  saved.  Whatever  might 
be  the  merits  or  defects  of  his  resolu¬ 
tions,  he  had  spared  no  labour  in 
making  them  as  correct  as  possible; 
and  be  had  been  careful  not  to  make 


the  several  statements  more  favour¬ 
able  to  his  views  than  the  strictest 
accuracy  warranted.  He  bad  stated 
the  money  paid  to  the  Bank  as  paid 
for  managing  generally  ;  it  ought  to 
have  been  for  managing  the  public 
debt.  He  had  stated  the  number  of 
seamen  at  19,000;  the  number 
ought  to  have  been  20,000.  He 
bad  been  led  into  a  mistake,  also,  in 
calculating  the  expenses  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Secretary-at-War.  The 
expences  under  this  head  for  1796 
had  been  stated  at  L.  8,000,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  stated  at 
L.  51,000.  But  still  the  sum  voted 
this  fourth  year  of  peace,  L.  55,000, 
was  L.  4,000  more  than  it  had  been 
in  1796,  which  had  been  the  third 
year  of  the  war.  In  stating  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  civil  list,  it  ought  to 
have  been  stated  to  have  increased 
from  L.  900,000  to  L.  1,030,000. 
He  was  aware  that  in  offering  any 
resolutions  upon  the  subject,  he  ex¬ 
posed  his  statements  to  the  charge  of 
wanting  official  authority,  and  laid 
himself  open,  perhaps,  to  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  interfering  with  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  official  men.  But  the  state 
of  the  finances,  of  this  country  was 
such  as  to  require  retrenchments  to 
be  effected,  not  in  the  manner  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  but  with  a 
considerable  uegree  of  innovation. 


Office,  in  all  of  which,  the  honourable  Baronet  haa  been  guilty  of  numeroua  and  important 
miatakea;  and  he  propoaea  the  conaolidsiion  of  the  officea  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Army,  Trea¬ 
surer  ef  the  Navy,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance  into  one  board,  to  transact  the  business  of  a 
Bank,  for  the  whole  military  expenditure,  as  well  as  of  the  officea  of  Commander-in-  Chief,  Se¬ 
cretary  atWar,  and  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts.  These  are,  no  doubt,  sweeping  reforms,  and 
surely  ought  to  have  been  supported  by  correct  data  ;  the  facts  ought  to  have  been  accurate, 
though  the  reasoning  founded  on  them  had  been  fallacious.  But  no  sound  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  false  premisea,  although  a  very  unfair  inference  may  be  deduced  from  sound 
principles.  Such  we  should  consider  that  of  the  honourable  Baronet,  even  had  the  facts  be 
States  been  as  well  founded  as  we  know,  both  from  bis  own  candid  admission,  and  from  the 
errors  detected  in  the  course  pf  the  debate,  that  they  are  the  reverse.  With  regard  to  the 
last  10  resolutions,  relative  to  the  Store-keeper  General’s  department,  as  they  appear  to  be 
very  trivial  and  unimportant,  and  did  not  particularly  engage  the  attention  of  the  House  du* 
ring  the  discussion,  we  therefore  pass  them  over;  merely  noticing  the  Baronet's  sweeping 
conclusion,  that,  from  its  institution,  the  esUbliabment  of  the  Store-keeper- General  has  been 
exorbitant,  and  is  at  present  wasteful  and  extravagant,  and  altogether  disproportionate  to  a 
time  of  peace  and  the  duUei  to  be  performed  in  it.  Augef 
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The  Mviog  that  could  he  made  by 
reducing  the  expences  while  the  ea- 
tablUhmenta  remained  untouched, 
would  be  very  trifling ;  but  by  a  to¬ 
tally  different  system  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  saving  could  be  made.  For 
instance,  if  the  patronage  of  ofiBces, 
instead  of  being  vested  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  were  given  to  the  heads 
of  the  several  departments,  and  if 
reater  attention  were  paid  to  the 
eeping  of  public  accounts,  much 
expence  might'  be  saved.  He  should 
not  now  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject,  but  on  a  more  convenient 
occasion  be  should  prove  that  his  in¬ 
ferences  were  correct. 

Mr  C.  Long,  after  alluding  to  the 
acknowledged  inaccuracies  of  the 
’  resolutions  of  the  honourable  Ba¬ 
ronet,  remarked,  that  he  had  institut¬ 
ed  a  comparison  of  customs  and  ex¬ 
cise  ;  and  the  inference  to  be  made 


honourable  Baronet  to  have  produ¬ 
ced  no  benefit,  because  the  Treasury 
had  interfered  and  taken  into  their 
own  hands  the  disposal  of  surcharges. 
But  if  questions  of  surcharges  bad 
been  left  to  the  auditors  of  accounts, 
did  the  honourable  Baronet  believe 
that  that  would  have  afforded  the 
same  security  to  the  public  I  He 
should  say  nothing  of  the  statements 
respecting  the  Secretary-at-War*a 
Office,  because  bis  noble  friend  was 
present,  and  the  honourable  Baronet 
had  acknowledged  his  mistake.  The 
honourable  Baronet  had  expressed 
surprise  that^the  expences  were  now 
double  what  they  had  been  in  1796. 
But  the  expences  were  not  doubled. 
In  1796  they  had  been  L.  19,000 
instead  of  L. 15,000 :  for  there  bad 
been  six  paymasters  instead  of  one, 
as  supposed  by  the  honourable  Ba¬ 
ronet.  Since  that  timeL.5,300  were 


was,  that  the  one  was  extremely  well 
collected,  and  the  other  extremely 
ill.  To  make  such  a  comparison  fair, 
the  things  compared  ougnt  to  stand 
upon  the  same  principle ;  but  no  fair 
comparison  could  be  instituted  be¬ 
tween  things  so  different  as  the  cuk- 
toms  and  excise — the  one  amounting 
only  to  L.  1 0,000,000,  while  the  o- 
ther  amounted  to  L.20,000,000.  In 
the  charges  of  collection,  too,  things 
were  charged  which  had  nothing  to 
do  svith  them — such  as  expences  a- 
rising  from  navigation  laws,  quaran¬ 
tine  laws,  and  warehousing  of  goods. 
The  honourable  Baronet  had  corn- 


paid  yearly  as  retired  allowances,  and 
the  extra  clerks  employed  in  the 
Ordnance  Office  m^e  this  sum 
L.  8,000,  which  left  only  an  excess 
of  L.3,OQOover  the  expences  of  1796. 
The  half-pay  officers  in  1796  had  been 
3,000  ;  they  were  now  9,000.  In 
1796  they  had  been  paid  twice  in  the 
year ;  now  they  were  paid  four  times. 
It^was  the  same  with  widows*  pen¬ 
sions.  Those  changes  had  neces¬ 
sarily  increased  the  expences.  He 
should  be  sorry,  however,  (o  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  state,  that  no  retrench¬ 
ment  could  be  made  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue.  But  a  resolu- 


Eared  the  charges  of  1810  and  1819. 

lut  in  1811  the  abolition  of  fees  had 
been  enacted,  which  threw  large 
charges  upon  the  collection  of  the 
revenue.  The  honourable  Baronet 
had  recommended  a  consolidation  of 
the  customs.  Now,  not  less  than 
three  several  acts  of  consolidation 
had  passed;  one  in  1807,  and  one 
which  had  l^en  introduced  this  year. 
The  act  of  1807  had  been  said  by  the 


tion  had  already  passed  the  house, 
binding  Ministers  to  retrenchment. 

Lord  Palmerston  felt  anxious  to 
say  a  few  words,  both  in  reply  to  the 
honourable  Baronet,  and  also  to  ex<. 
plain  the  regulation  adopted  respect¬ 
ing  half-pay  officers  holding  civil  ap¬ 
pointments.  He  had  to  take  blame 
to  himself  for  not  having  had  his  at¬ 
tention  directed  to  this  subject  while 
the  appropriation  bill  was  passing 
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through  the  Houte,  at  the  alteration 
proposed  might  have  been  introdu* 
ced  as  an  amendment  upon  the  third 
reading.  The  Govemment  stood 
pledged  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
oath  taken  by  half-pay  officers,  and  the 
Treasury  would,  with  the  fair  under¬ 
standing  of  the  House,  make  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  give  effiect  to  this  mea¬ 
sure.  They  were  to  give  half- pay 
officers,  holding  civil  appointments, 
a  military  allowance  equu  to  and  in 
lieu  of  their  half-day,  and  for  such 
allowance  no  oath  was  required  re¬ 
specting  civil  officers.  At  present 
the  half-pay  officers  swore  that  they 
held  no  office  civil  or  military,  Ac. ; 
the  alteration  proposed  was,  that 
they  held  no  military  office,  except 
colonial  offices,  now  allowed,  which 
exceeded  three  times  the  rate  of 
halfpay.  As  it  had  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  it  was  a  hardship  to  take 
such  an  oath,  in  cases  where  the 
other  emoluments  barely  exceeded 
three  times  the  pay,  the  following  ar¬ 
rangement  was  to  be  adopted  : — 
The  half-pay  was  calculated  at  the 
highest  rate  which  it  could  possibly 
be,  and  this  was  to  be  considered  one- 
fourth  of  the  income  which  a  half¬ 
pay  officer  could  have.  But  if  his 
Wf-pay  were  really  less  than  this 
sum,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  exceed 
the  three  times  his  balf-pay,  so  far 
as  to  make  up  this  deficiency.  With 
respect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet,  he  thought  that  a 
table  of  errata  ought  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  house,  in  order  to  be 

firinted.  The  corrections  ought  sure- 
y  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  er¬ 
rors.  He  imputed  no  intention  to 
the  honourable  Baronet  of  mislead¬ 
ing  the  House :  but  from  statements 
so  full  of  errors,  he  could  not  think 
that  the  House  could  expect  to  find 
the  honourable  Baronet  a  very  able 
assistant  in  conducting  economy  and 
retrenchment.  The  honourable  Ba¬ 


ronet  had  complained  that  he  bad 
not  had  access  to  official  documents ; 
but  he  had  not  made  use  those  do¬ 
cuments  which  were  accessible  to 
him.  The  honourable  Baronet  had 
compared  the  expence  in  the  office 
of  Commander-In-Chief  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  with  what  it  was  in  the  year 
1793.  According  to  bis  statement, 
it  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  the 
sum  of  L.81S,  exclusive  of  any  salary 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Now, 
It  was  rather  an  unhappy  comparison 
for  the  honourable  Baronet  to  make, 
for  there  was  no  such  office  as  that 
of  Coramander-in-Chief  then  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Lord  Amherst  was  General 
of  the  Staff  at  that  period,  and  his 
authority  extended  only  to  the  troops 
at  home ;  and  in  his  letter  of  service 
he  was  directed  to  act  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  King,  who  was  the  Com- 
mander-jn-Chief,  or  any  superior  of¬ 
ficer  who  might  be  placed  over  him. 
The  honourable  Baronet,  therefore, 
was  mistaken  in  the  comparison  he 
had  made,  as  the  office  of  Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief  had  been  created  since 
the  period  to  which  he  referred,  and 
the  care  of  the  person  who  filled  it 
not  only  extended  to  the  troops  at 
home  but  to  those  in  every  foreign 
station.  He  had  also  eiTM  in  his 
calculation  of  the  expence  at  the  date 
to  which  he  referred.  Instead  of 
L.81S  it  was  L.1290;  the  salary  of 
Lord  Amher8t*s  secretary  was,  it  was 
true,  only  lOs.  per  day,  but  then  he 
held  another  situation  in  the  War  Of¬ 
fice,  which,  with  the  fees  belonging 
to  it,  produced  him  an  income  of 
L.800  or  L.900  a-year.  As  a  proof 
that  the  10s.  a-day  were  not  consi¬ 
dered  a  sufficient  salary,  distinct  from 
the  other  situation  which  he  held,  he 
need  only  mention,  that  his  retiring 
allowance  was  L-l  per  day.  If  then 
these  allowances  were  taken  into 
consideration,  the  expences  of  Lord 
Amherst's  office,  independently  of 
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his  aahuy,  amounted  to  L.  t2,QOO  in* 
stead  of  L.81S,  as  bad  been  stated. 
But  this  error  was  trifling  when  com* 
pared  with  another,  to  which  he 
should  refer.  This  was  of  not  a  less 
sum  than  L.49|000  in  the  War- Office. 
The  honourable  Baronet  bad  stated, 
that  the  expence  of  the  War-Office  in 
1796  amounted  only  to  L.  8,256. 
Now,  in  this  calculation,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  honourable  Baronet  had 
omittM  to  notice  many  items  and 
contingencies  which  were  then  char¬ 
ged,  and  which,  if  added  to  the  sum 
he  gare,  would  amount  to  L.  17,000 
some  odd  hundred  pounds,  making 
on  the  whole  more  than  L.  2000  a- 
bore  the  sum  voted  for  the  War-Of¬ 
fice  in  the  present  year.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  expence  of  L.18,000  for 
bringing  up  the  arrears  of  army  ac¬ 
counts,  he  should  only  observe,  that, 
according  to  the  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees  of  me  House,  this  commission 
had  already  saved,  by  disallowances, 
which  had  been  recovered,  more  than 
L. 90,000  a-year  upon  the  average  of 
one  year  with  another,  since  its  ibr- 
mation ;  a  sum  which  was  more  than 
the  whole  expence  of  the  War-Office 
together.  As  to  the  proposition  of 
the  honourable  Baronet  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  offices  of  paymaster  of  the 
Army,  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Ordnance,  into  a 
board,  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
bank  for  the  whole  military  expendi¬ 
ture,  Ac.  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  reduction  of  expence,  he  should 
only  say,  that  the  abolition  of  those 
offices  altogether  would  be  a  still 

£  eater  saving ;  but  he  could  assure 
e  honourable  Baronet,  that  if  he 
regarded  the  speedy  and  correct 
dispatch  of  public  business  in  those 
departments,  be  would  find  himself 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  they  could 
be  better  done  together  than  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Mr  Calcraft  thought,  that  notwith¬ 


standing  the  disposition  to  oriticiae 
severely  every  motion  of  an  econo¬ 
mical  kind,  notwithstanding  all  the 
address  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  iMr  C.  Long)»  with  the  of¬ 
ficial  intormation  which  he  possessed 
on  the  subject,  he  had  left  the  main 
point  untouch^.  He  Kkd  indeed  al¬ 
luded  to  some  parts  of  the  resolutions 
where  he  sought  to  point  out  errors 
in  the  calculations;  but  with  the  main 
principle  of  them  he  had  not  attempt¬ 
ed  to  grapple.  He  had  not  touch¬ 
ed  upon  that  part  which  complained 
of  the  immense  sum  of  L.  5,500,000 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
This  was  indeed  the  keystone  of  their 
popularity  and  consequence  in  the 
country.  As  long  as  they  had 
L.5,500,000  to  give  away,  so  long 
would  they  be  popular  with  a  certain 
part  of  the  public,  and  so  long  would 
their  administration  be  praised.  They 
did  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  grapple 
with  this  part  of  the  resolutions.  With 
respect  to  the  argument  of  the  Noble 
Lord  (Palmerston)  on  the  subject  of 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Cbief,  he 
saw  nothing  in  it  against  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  his  honourable  friend.  His 
honourable  friend  had  said,  that  the 
expense  in  179S  was  only  L.  818; 
and  the  Noble  Lord  added  that  it  was 
about  L.2,000.  This  was  the  usual 
accuracy  of  the  other  (the  Ministe¬ 
rial)  side,  in  small  matters.  He  differ¬ 
ed  from  the  Noble  Lord  in  thinking 
that  the  resolution  of  his  honourable 
friend  implied  that  there  was  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  at  the  period  to 
which  be  had  alluded.  The  Noble  Lord 
had  told  the  house,  how  well  his  own 
department  was  managed,  and  that 
the  comparison  of  the  honourable 
Baronet  was  in  this  instance  quite  er¬ 
roneous  :  but  his  honourable  friend 
had,  with  the  candour  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  him,  acknowledged  his  mistake 
on  the  subject,  and  corrected  it  as 
soon  as  he  could.  It  should  also  be  re- 
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collected,  that  at  the  period  referred 
to  (1793)  there  iras  no  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  that  the  expence  of  that 
office  at  present  might  be  put  as  a 
set-off  a^inst  the  expence  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Secretary-at- War  at  the  for¬ 
mer  period.  But  it  was  said,  *‘Where 
is  the  necessity  of  these  resolutions 
now  i  Have  you  not  already  a  reso¬ 
lution  for  economy  and  reform  in  the 
public  expenditure  ?  Are  not  Minis¬ 
ters  pledged  to  this  resolution  V* 
He  should  say,  he  cared  not  for  such 
a  resolution.  He  gave  no  credit  for 
it ;  he  had  seen  no  one  overt  act  of 
economy  in  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  which  could  make  him 
think  that  there  was  any  real  benefit 
to  be  expected  from  the  resolution 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  If  any  eco¬ 
nomy  were  really  intended,  why  not 
move  the  resolution  in  the  shape  of 
an  address  to  the  Throne?  This 
would  be  adding  dignity  to  it,  and 
giving  to  the  public  some  ground  of 
hope. 

Sir  T.  B.  Martin  was  so  convinced 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  honourable 
Baronet  were  erroneously  drawn, 
that,  if  they  were  nut,  he  should 
move  four  others,  which  he  begged 
he  might  then  be  allowed  to  read. 
— First,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
honourable  Baronet  did  not  contain 
a  full  statement  of  all  the  expences 
of  the  different  branches  to  which 
they  referred  at  former  periods  :  Se¬ 
condly,  that  the  apparent  increase  of 
expence  in  many  of  the  public  depart¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  navy  was 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  into 
the  estimates  of  many  services,  which 
though  before  in  existence,  were  not 
included  therein  ;  by  the  increased 
duties  which  were  to  be  performed; 
in  consequence  of  increased  con¬ 
quests  and  colonial  acquisitions ;  and 
by  the  improvements  which  had  been 
made  for  the  greater  facility  of  dis¬ 
patching  business  in  many  depart¬ 


ments  :  Thirdly,  that  a  great  increase' 
had  been  made  to  the  salaries  of  se¬ 
veral  of  the  Officers  in  the  dock-yards 
and  other  places,  to  remove  the  abu¬ 
ses  which  had  crept  in,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  being  allowed  to 
pay  themselves  by  fees,  allowances, 
Ac. :  And,  fourthly,  that  the  forty- 
seven  resolutions,  proposed  by  the 
honourable  Baronet,  were  brought 
in  without  stating  the  causes  of  the 
increase  which  they  had  mentioned; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  comparisons 
made  in  them  of  the  expences  of  the 
present  with  some  u>rmer  years 
were  calculated  to  mislead  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Colonel  Davies  compared  the  ex¬ 
pences  incurred  in  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  year  1796,  with  those 
which  arc  incurred  in  it  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  period.  In  1796,  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary-at-War,  and  the  nine¬ 
teen  clerks  who  acted  under  him,  a- 
mounted  to  L.16,070.  In  1806,  the 
number  of  clerks  bad  increased  from 
19  to  112,  and  their  salaries  from 
L. 16,070  to  L.29,970.  In  1816,  there 
were  147  clerks,  and  their  salaries  a- 
mounted  to  L.  47,937.  He  wished 
the  House  would  contrast  the  ex¬ 
penditure  which  we  were  now  incur¬ 
ring,  in  the  fifth  year  of  peace,  with 
that  w4)Ich  we  had  incurred  in  the 
year  1796,  when  the  nation  was  in¬ 
volved  in  an  arduous  and  difficult 
contest ;  it  was  strange  that  at  that 
period  nineteen  clerks  were  found 
sufficient  to  transact  all  the  business 
at  the  War- Office,  and  that  now  147 
should  be  found  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  same  purpose.  ’The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  then  spoke  of 
the  impolicy  of  keeping  up  a  large 
standing  army  in  a  time  of  peace,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  was  to  cost  the  country, 
in  its  present  financial  difficulties,  no 
less  a  sum  than  L.  10,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  should  certainly  vote  in  favour  of 
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the  resolutions  of  his  honourable 
friend,  who,  in  spite  of  the  casual 
errors  which  had  crept  into  them, 
was  fully  entitled,  not  merely  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  house,  but  also  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr  F.  Douglas  and  Mr  C.  Hut¬ 
chinson  followed  on  the  same  side, 
and  Mnerally  urged  the  same  topics 
as  Mr  Calcrafl  and  Colonel  Davies 


had  done,  attempting  to  palliate  or 
explain  the  numerous  blunders  which 
had  crept  into  the  resolutions  of  the 
honourable  Baronet.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  sJso  spoke  at  some  length  in  ex- 

Elanation,  going  over  the  grounds  he 
ad  previously  stated;  and  aller  a 
few  words  from  Sit  G.  Cockbum,  the 
resolutions  were  put  and  negatived 
without  a  division. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RESUMPTION  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS. 


Introductory  remarks. — Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797. — Effjxts  qf  that 
measure — General  Principles. — Necessity  of  returning  to  a  convertible  currency. 
-~-Safe  method  for  effecting  that  otyed.—Mr  Tiemerfs  Motion  on  the  Bank 
Restriction,  as  it  tweeted foreign  exchanges  and  the  state  qf  the  circulating 
medium. — Bill  for  restraining  the  Bam from  paying  in  spede  notes  under 
L.S.— Opinion  of  the  Bank  Directors  on  the  Reports  qf  the  Secret  Committees 
qfthe  tw)  Houses  qf  Parliament.— Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Report  qf  the 
Secret  Committee. — Lord  Lauderdalds  Resolutions  negatived. — Debate  on 
the  Report  qf  the  Committee  qf  the  Commons. — Bill  far  regulating  Cash  Pay¬ 
ments  brought  in  by  Mr  Peel. — Lord  Lauderdale*s  mot  ion  for  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges  on  the  sulyects  qf  legal  tender  and  standard  qf  value. 
— Cash  Paymentr  Bill  carried  through  both  Houses  qf  Parliament. 


That  the  original  Bank  Restriction 
Act  was  a  measure  of  indispensable 
necessity  at  the  time,  can  only  be 
doubted  by  those  who  are  either 
blinded  by  theory,  or  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  when 
it  was  had  recourse  to.  False  a- 
larms  excited  by  the  enemies  of  Go> 
vernment,  at  that  period  both  nu¬ 
merous  and  daring,  had  spread  like 
wildfire  among  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  instability  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  concomitant  in¬ 
solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
were  loudly  and  pertinaciously  as¬ 
serted.  Those  having  a  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  in  the  permanent  credit  of  any 
concern  are  naturally  timid,  credu¬ 
lous,  and  suspicious.  Holders  of  notes 
and  Bank  securities  caught  the  panic 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  evil 
and  designing  men  to  propagate ; 
and  the  consequence  was  a  run  up¬ 
on  the  Bank  for  cash,  which,  had  it 
not  been  checked  by  the  prompt  and 
opportune  interference  of  Mr  Pitt, 


must  have  been  speedily  productive 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Hence,  on  the  Sd  of  May  1797,*the 
Restriction  Act  was  passed,  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  restriction  contained  in  the 
Minute  of  Council  of  the  26th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  preceding.  This  restriction, 
originally  limited  to  a  very  short 
period,  was  continued  from  time 
to  time  by  subsequent  acts,  till 
the  28th  of  May  1818,  when  an 
act  was  passed,  by  which,'  afler 
reciting  in  the  preamble,  '*  that 
it  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  payment  of 
its  notes  in  cash,  and  that  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstances  had  occurred 
since  the  passing  of  the  last  of  the 
preceding  acts,  (on  the  21st  of 
March  1816,)  which  rendered  it  expe¬ 
dient  that  the  restriction  should  be 
further  continued,  and  that  another 
period  should  be  fixed  for  the  termi¬ 
nation  thereof,”  the  restriction  was 
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further  continued  till  the  5lh  of  July 
1819.  Of  the  **  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances*’  here  alluded  to,  the  moft 
important  was  the  apprehension  of 
the  effect  of  further  foreign  loans 
(^particularly  those  of  France)  upon 
ue  exchanges,  and  the  market  price 
of  jrold. 

^e  effects  of  this  measure  up¬ 
on  property  of  all  kinds  could  not 
fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  impor¬ 
tant,  as  it  enabled  the  Bank,  no  long¬ 
er  checked  by  the  convertibility  of 
their  paper  into  cash,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion  beyond  all  former  precedent.  ; 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  the 
effects  of  this  enormous  augmentation 
of  the  currency  were  in  the  highest 
degree  salutary.  Not  only  did  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  individuals  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  capita],  but  the  quantities  in 
the  bands  of  individuals  was  likewise 
increased.  The  wages  of  labour  con¬ 
sequently  rose  as  the  demand  for  it 
improved ;  commerce  received  a 
fresh  and  powerful  impulse ;  enter¬ 
prise  assumed  new  activity  and  vi¬ 
gour.  Agriculture  felt  equally  the 
influence  of  the  change  that  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  the  circulating  medium. 
Prices  improved,  rents  increased, 
and  inferior  soils  were  brought  into 
cultivation  ;  and  this  state  of  things 
was  favoured  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  war,  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
mands  which  it  necessarily  created, 
and  the  monopoly  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  enjoyed  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world.  But  it  was  im¬ 
possible  this  state  of  things  could  al¬ 
ways  endure.  The  abundance  of 
money,  like  that  of  any  other  commo¬ 
dity,  necessarily  depreciated  its  va¬ 
lue,  and  caused  gold  to  disappear  from 
the  market.  Bank  notes  accordingly 
became  depreciated,  or,  whatamounts 
to  the  same  thing,  gold  rose  in  no¬ 
minal  value;  so  that  a  guinea,  for 
which  a  ti^enty  shillings  note  and  a 
shilling  continued  the  legal  tender, 
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rose  as  high  as  25,  23,  and  even  27 
shillings.  A  gradual  accommodation 
in  the  price  of  commodities  to  the 
depreciated  state  of  the  currency  soon 
took  place.  The^  rose  in  nominal 
price ;  the  real  price  still  continuing 
affect^  in  some  degree,  by  the  same 
causes  os  formerly;  in  some  instances 
falling,  and  in  others  rising,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  producea,  as 
measured  by  the  demand.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  state  of  things  must 
have  continued, — that  prices  must 
have  varied  in  proportion  to  the  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Bank, — and  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  depre¬ 
dation,  which  must  eventually  have 
taken  place,  had  the  Bank  been 
suffered  to  augment,  at  pleasure, 
an  inconvertible  currency,  and  had 
all  the  property  of  the  country  been 
thus  placed  at  their  mercy.  this 
was  not  all.  The  depreciation,  which 
had  already  taken  place,  had  in  some 
measure  affected  the  whole  frame  and 
constitution  of  society.  Annuitants, 
mortgagees,  the  public  creditor,  and 
the  Government  in  the  taxes,  had 
respectively  sustained  losses  to  the 
amount  of  the  actual  depreciation, 
and  which  were  liable  to  be  increased 
in  amount  as  that  depreciation  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  its  course.  Hence  the 
greater  part  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  the  Government,  were  sufferers  by 
this  measure;  while  the  principd 
gainers  by  it  were  the  Bank,  whose 
profits  were  necessarily  enormous, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  risk ,— -and 
the  landlords,  whose  rents  had  been 
raised  beyond  all  former  precedent, 
and  to  an  amount  much  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between 
the  market  and  mint  price  of  gold, 
which  was  of  course  the  measure  of 
the  depreciation. 

The  return  of  peace  rendered  it 
absolutely  imperative  that  something 
should  be  done  to  check  this  evil, 
which,  though  it  had  been  foreseen, 
could  only  be  remedied  by  a  return 
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to  payments  in  cash  or  bullion.  No 
longer  enjoying  the  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  not  only 
our  manufacturers,  but  our  agricul* 
turista  being  exposed  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  foreign  competition,  it  was 
clear  that  the  system  of  an  inconver¬ 
tible  paper  currency  could  no  longer 
be  persevered  in,  without  entailing 
indiscriminate  ruin  upon  all  classes 
of  the  community,  for  the  purpose 
*of  enriching  of  a  single  overgrown 
Corporation,  which  had  thriven  by 
the  very  means  which  pressed  so 
hard  on  the  other  4>ranches  of  the 
community.  It  is  pierfectly  obvious, 
from  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  the 
28th  of  May  1818,  that  Parliamentsaw 
the  necessity  of  this  return ;  and  the 
measures  we  are  about  to  record  were 
the  natural  consequences  of  that  fore¬ 
seen  necessity,  and  led  to  the  consum- 
idation  which,  by  almost  all  classes  of 
politicians, had  been  so  devoutly  wish¬ 
ed  for.  But,  before  proceeding  to 
our  task,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
a  few  observations  more  in  detail, 
both  as  to  the  nature  of  money  as  a 
measure  of  value,  and  also  as  to  the 
plan  for  a  safe  resumption  of  pay¬ 
ments  in  bullion,  proposed  by  Mr  Ri¬ 
cardo,  and  afterwards  in  substance  a- 
doptedby  Parliament,  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  committees  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred  for  inquiry  and  con¬ 
sideration.  We  would  here  particu¬ 
larly  refer  to  the  able  and  luminous 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of 
the  Lords  (given  in  the  Appendix,) 
in  which  the  reader  will  find  embo¬ 
died  a  mass  of  the  most  valuable 
*  and  authentic  information  on  this 
most  important  subject. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  political  economy, 
that  the  standard  of  value  should  be 
rendered  as  little  subject  to  variation 
as  possible.  That  which  measures 
the  value  of  other  commodities  should 
itselfpoBsess  the  greatestpossible  uni¬ 
formity  of  value.  Absolute  exemp¬ 


tion  from  variation  is  not  attainable ; 
but  every  plan  which  promotes  an  ap- 
roximation  to  this  desirable  object, 
y  diminishing  the  causes  which  dis¬ 
turb  uniformity  of  value  in  the  stan¬ 
dard,*  is  an  improvement  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  and  ought  unquestionbly 
to  be  adopted.  While  the  precious 
metals  continue  the  standard  of  our 
currency,  money  can  undergo  no 
other  variations  than  such  as  are  in¬ 
cidental  to  these  metals ;  but  as  these 
variations  are,  from  a  number  of 
causes,  comparatively  rare,  and  as 
gold  and  silver  have  been  found  to 
maintain  a  steadiness  in  value  for  pe¬ 
riods  of  some  duration,  they  have, 
for  that  reason,  been  fixed  upon,  by 
most  countries,  as  the  stanaard  by 
which  the  value  of  other  commodities 
is  to  be  measured  and  determined. 

A  perfect  currency,  therefore,  'is 
that  which  is  at  once  invariable  and 
economical ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  currency  of  any  country  ap- 

Firoaches  to,  or  recedes  from  this 
imit,  it  is  more  or  less  perfect.  But, 
in  comparing  a  paper  and  a  gold 
currency,  it  is  obvious  that  different 
principles  must  be  employed  in  de¬ 
termining  their  relative  importance, 
as  well  as  that  a  paper  currency  pos¬ 
sesses  some  peculiar  advantages 
which  do  not  belong  to  a  currency 
composed  exclusively  of  the  preci¬ 
ous  metals.  The  value  of  gold  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  upon  the  ^uan- 
lily  (^labour  necessary  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  before  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
market ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  cost 
of  production.  The  value  of  paper, 
employed  as  currency^  can  be  in  no 
degree  affected  by  this  principle, 
but  must  depend,  either  upon  its 
convertibility  into  the  precious  me¬ 
tals  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or 
the  relation  which  it  bears  in  amount 
to  the  quantity  of  productions  of 
every  kind  which  are  to  be  circula¬ 
ted  by  it.  If  more  paper  be  issued 
than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
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it  must  fall  in  value,  or  become  de<  had  been  raised,  and  the  run  which 
preciated.  The  market  price  of  gold  took  place  on  the  Bank,  we  have 
will  exceed  the  mint  price,  and  pro-  alreadj  expressed  our  opinion  ;  nor 
visions  will  rise.  If,  on  the  other  can  we  a^e  with  Mr  Ricardo,  that 
hand,  less  be  issued,  it  will  rise  in  had  the  Bank  continued  paying  in 
value,  and  be  accompanied  with  re-  cash  the  panic  would  probably  have 
suits  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  for-  subsided  before  their  coin  had  been 
mer.  Hence,  therefore,  the  conver-  exhausted.  At  the  period  in  ques- 
tibility  of  paper  into  the  precious  tion,  the  Bank  had  about  1 1  millions 
metals  contributes  no  otherwise  to  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  only 
maintain  its  value  at  par  than  as  it  about  5  millions  in  cash  and  bullion, 
tends  to  restrict  the  quantity  issued  Now,  it  is  extremely  probable  that, 
to  the  amount  which  is  barely  neces-  during  the  operation  of  this  panic, 
aary  to  circulate  the  whole  mass  of  in  the  creation  of  which  the  ene- 
commodities,  for  which  a  common  mies  of  Government  were  mainly 
medium  of  exchange  is  required,  instrumental,  at  least  one-half  of 
**  Amongst  the  advantages  of  a  paper  their  notes  must  have  been  present- 
over  a  metallic  circulation,'*  says  ed  for  payment.  But  if,  after  they 
Mr  Ricardo  *,  *'  may  be  reckoned  had  paid  away  their  five  millions  in 
as  not  the  least,  the  facility  with  cash  and  bullion,  one  single  note  had 
which  it  may  be  altered  in  quantity,  been  presented,  the  Bank  must  have 
as  the  wants  of  commerce  and  tern-  been  instantly  declared  insolvent, 
porary  circumstances  may  require.  Would  it  not  have  been  little  short 
enabling  the  desirable  object,  of  of  madness  to  risk  such  a  conse- 
keeping  money  at.  an  uniform  value,  quence  I  And  would  not  the  Govern- 
to  be,  as  far  as  it  is  otherwise  practi-  ment,  who  knew  well  that  specie  was 
cable,  securely  and  cheaply  attain-  demanded  for  exportation,  have  ha- 
ed."  But  the  very  circumstance  zarded  its  very  existence,  had  not 
which  constitutes  the  great  advan-  strong  measures  been  instantly  re- 
tage  of  a  paper  currency,  the  facility  sorted  to,  in  order  to  save  this  great 
with  which  it  can  at  anyi  time  be  establishment,  so  indissolubly  con- 
increased  or  diminished,  renders  it  nected  with  the  public  interest,  from 
necessary  that  some  check  should  threatened  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ? 
be  imposed  to  prevent  its  too  sud-  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  plain, 
den,  or  improper  increase  or  diminu-  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
tion.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Re-  the  removal  of  the  natural  check  on 
striction  Act  in  May  1797,  this  the  superabundance  of  paper  issues 
check  consisted  in  the  convertibility  left  the  quantity,  and  consequently 
of  paper  into  the  standard  coin,  at  the  value  of  money,  entirely  at  the 
the  option  of  the  holder;  but  by  mercy  of  the  Bank,  whose  proBts 
the  passing  of  that  act  this  check  were  thereby  increased  in  a  aouble 
was  removed.  The  Bank  of  England  proportion;  first,  by  their  being  no 
were  no  longer  compelled  to  pay  longer  compelled  to  keep  in  their 
their  notes  in  specie,  and  the  holders  comrs  a  quantity  of  unproductive  cash 
of  country  bank  notes  could  only  and  bullion  to  meet  demands  for  the 
demand  in  exchange  for  them  those  payment  of  their  notes  in  specie ;  and, 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  On  the  secondly,  by  the  profits  arising  from 
Restriction  Act,  as  a  measure  of  ne-  increased  issues,  to  which  they  had 
cessity,  created  by  the  panic  which  thus  every  temptation.  Let  us  not, 
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however,  be  misunderstood.  We  do  tabiy  be  made:  but  how  was  that  rc~ 
not  say  that  the  mere  restriction  of  turn  to  be  effected  i  Of  all  the  at> 
cash  payments  affected  the  value  of  tempts  to  solve  this  difBcult  question, 
the  paper  currency  of  this  country,  that  of  Mr  Ricardo  was  unquestion- 
This  is  neither  consistent  with  prin-  ablv  at  once  the  soundest,  the  safest, 
ciplc  nor  witli  fact.  It  is  not  con*  and  the  most  ingenious  t  and,  as  this 
sistent  witli  principle  ;  for  had  the  pian,  with  some  considerable  modi* 
Bank  confined  their  issues  merely  to  ncations  which  will  be  afterwards 
the  quantity  barely  necessary  to  cir-  stated,  was  recommended  to  **  the 
culate  all  the  commodities  in  the  favourable  consideration  of  Parlia* 
country,  the  market  price  of  gold  ment,’*  by  the  Committees  of  both 
would  have  risen  little  or  nothing  a*  Houses,  and  the  substance  of  it  em~ 
bove  the  mint  price,  and  no  deprecia-  bodied  in  a  law,  we  shall  give  the 
tion  of  paper  could  therefore  have  outline  in  the  author’s  own  words : 
taken  place.  This  is  confirmed  by  '*  To  secure  the  public  against  any 
the  financial  events  of  181 4  and  1815,  other  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
when  the  restoration  of  the  par  of  ex*  currency  tlian  those  to  which  the 
change  and  the  fall  of  the  price  of  standard  itself  is  subject,  and  at  the 
bullion,  even  while  the  restriction  same  time  to  carry  on  the  circulation 
was  in  full  force,  were  produced  by  with  a  medium  the  least  expensive, 
the  Bank  withdrawing  from  circula*  is  to  attain  the  most  perfect  state  to 
tion  between  three  and  four  millions  which  a  currency  can  be  brought,  by 
of  their  notes.  It  is  also  inconsistent  subjecting  the  Bank  to  the  delivery 
with  fiict ;  for  notes  were  not  depre*  of  uncoined  gold  orsilver,  at  the  mint 
ciated  till  a  considerable  time  subse-  standard  price,  in  exchange  for  their 
quent  to  the  restriction,  and  till  the  notes,  instead  of  the  delivery  of  gui* 
&mk  had  taken  advantage  of  that  ncas ;  by  which  means  paper  would 
event  nearly  to  double  the  amount  of  never  fall  below  the  value  of  bullion 
the  circulating  medium.  without  being  followed  by  a  reduc* 

But  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  tion  of  its  quantity.  To  prevent  the 
superficial  thinker,  that,  nfier  the  a*  rise  of  paper  above  the  value  of  bul* 
mount  of  the  circulating  medium  had  lion,  the  Bank  should  be  also  obliged 
been  increased,  after  prices  had  par*  to  give  their  paper  in  exchange  for 
taken  of  the  influence  which  that  standard  gold  at  the  price  of  L.3,  17b. 
event  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  per  ounce.  Not  to  give  too  much 
after  property  of  all  kinds  had  under*  trouble  to  the  Bank,  the  quantity  of 
gone  the  most  material  alterations  in  gold  to  be  demanded  in  exchange 
value,  the  difficulties  that  opposed  a  for  pnper,  at  the  mint  price  of 
return  to  the  ancient  standard  were  L.S  :  17  :  10|,  or  the  quantity  to  be 
of  the  ipost  formidable  description,  sold  to  the  Biuik  at  L.S,  17s.  should 
It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  never  be  less  than  twenty  ounces, 
whole  property  in  the  kingdom  could  In  other  words,  the  Bank  should  be 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  at  the  mercy  obliged  to  purchase  any  quantity  of 
of  a  Corporation  of  Bankers,  and  that  gold  that  was  offered  them,  not  less 
a  return  to  cash  payments  must  inevi*  than  twenty  ounces,  at  L.S,  17s.*  per 

*  The  price  L.  3,  17a.  hefe  mentioned  is  of  course  an  arbitrary  price.  There  might  be 
good  reason,  Mr  Rirardo  says,  for  fixing  it  dther  a  little  above  or  aUttlc  below.  The  price 
ought,  however,  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  seller  of  gold,  rather  to  sell  it 
to  the  Bank  than  to  carry  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 
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ounce,  and  to  sdt  anjr  quantity  at 
L.3 : 17 : per  ounce.  While  they 
have  power  of  regulating  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  paper,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  inconvenience  that  could  result 
to  them  from  such  a  regulation. 

**  The  most  perfect  liberty  should 
be  ^iven,  at  the  same  time,  to  export 
or  import  every  description  of  bul¬ 
lion.  These  transactions  in  bullion 
would  be  very  few  in  number,  if  the 
Rank  regulated  their  loans  and  issues 
of  paper  by  the  criterion  which  I  have 
so  often  mentioned,  namely,  the  price 
of  standard  bullion,  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  paper 
in  circulation. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  would 
be  in  a  great  measure  attained,  if  the 
Bank  were  obliged  to  deliver  uncoin¬ 
ed  bullion  in  exchange  for  their  notes 
at  the  mint  price  and  standard; 
though  they  were  not  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  purchasing  any  quantity  of 
bullion  offered  them  at  the  prices  to 
be  fixed,  particularly  if  the  mint  Were 
to  continue  open  to  the  public  for  the 
coinage  of  money :  for  that  regula¬ 
tion  is  merely  suggested  to  prevent 
the  value  of  money  from  varying  from 
the  value  of  bullion,  more  than  the 
trifling  difierence  between  the  prices 
at  which  the  Bank  should  buy  and 
sell,  and  which  would  be  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  that  uniformity  in  its  value 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  desir¬ 
able  *.**  And  a  little  after  Mr  Ricar¬ 
do  adds :  **  If  the  plan  now.propo8ed, 
of  paying  Bank  notes  in  bullion,  be 
adopted,  it  would-be  necessary  either 
to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  Conn- 
try  Banks,  or  to  make  Bank  notes  a 
legal  tender ;  in  which  latter  case 
there  could  ^  no  alteraition  in  the 
law  respecting  Country  Banks,  as 
they  would  be  required,  precisely 
as  they  now  are,  to  pay  their  notes. 


when  demanded,  in  Bank  of  Eng. 
land  notes  f  .**  The  leading  princi¬ 
ple  of  this  plan,  therefore,  as  the 
Committee  of  the  Lotds  observe,  is 
to  restore  to  the  country,  by  the 
speediest  and  safest  means,  **  a  me¬ 
tallic  staedard,  as  the  regulator  of 
its  paper  currency,  by  permitting  the 
Bank  to  pay  Its  notes  in  gold  bullion 
at  the  mint  price,  instead  of  gold 
coin.**  Its  advantages  seem  great 
and  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  secure  the  country  against 
sodden  and  destructive  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  money.  For  shosild 
the  quantity  of  money  in  the  market, 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  h^ome  redundant,  and  notes 
be  depreciated,  there  would  be  an 
instant  run  on  the  Bank  for  specie 
for  exportation.  Which  would  speedi¬ 
ly  compel  them  to  limit  their  issties, 
and  thus  restore  the  par  between  bul¬ 
lion  and  paper  eurrmicy.  Thevaria- 
tfons  between  gold  and  paper  would 
never  amount  to  any  thing  consider¬ 
able,  while  the  public  could  demand 
bullion  in  exchange  for  paper,  and 
while  this  sdf-regulating  system  con¬ 
tinued  in  operation  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium.  If  again  the  Bask  ed- 
priciously  IhuHed  the  quantity  of  pa¬ 
per,  it  would  rise  in  value,  while  gold 
would  fall  to  the  same  extent :  hut  in 
that  case  gold  would  be  carried  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined  into  guineas  or  so¬ 
vereigns  ;  and  when  thus  thrown  into 
the  mass  of  circulation,  would  speedi¬ 
ly  restore  its  value,  and  make  it  again 
conform  to  the  standard.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  place,  a  cur reney convertible  into 
uncoined  gold  or  bullion  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness  might  be  regula¬ 
ted,  and  the  par  of  value  maintaiaed 
between  paper  and  the  preelous  me¬ 
tals,  without  necessitating  the  Bank 
to  keep  unproductive  in  their  cofiera 


*  Economical  and  Secure  Currency,  p.  25.  f  Ibid.  p.  5L 
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the  same  quantity  •  of  bullion  as 
would  be  necessary  were  their  notes 
exchangeable  into  coin  at  the  option 
of  the  holders ;  and  the  Bank  would 
never  be  liable  to  any  embarrassment 
whatever,  excepting  when  a  general 
panic  seized  the  country,  as  in  1797; 
against  which  event,  as  Mr  Ricardo 
has  well  remarked,  the  Bank  have 
no  security  “  on  any  system  ;**  but, 
even  in  that  case,  from  the  nature 
of  the  plan,  the  run  could  neither 
be  so  vexatious  while  it  lasted,  nor 
productive  of  such  pernicious  con¬ 
sequences.  For,  from  the  equili¬ 
brium  which  must  previously  have 
existed  between  notes  and  bullion, 
it  is  improbable,  or  rather  almost  im- 
ossible,  that  the  price  of  gold  could 
ave  varied  so  much  as  to  afford  a 
proGt  on  exportation ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  Grst  impulse  subsided, 
things  would  speedily  regain  their 
natural  level.  In  the  third  place,  as 
**  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
depends  in  no  degree  on  the  amount 
of  capital  possessed  by  the  issuers  of 
notes,  but  on  the  amount  required 
for  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  standard,  the  amount  of  fay- 
tnents,  and  the  economy  practised 
in  effecting  them  ♦,**  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  Bank  notes  into  bullion,  is 
the  only  principle  by  which  the  a- 
mount  of  money  in  circulation  can 
be  so  regulated  as  to  be  equivalent, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than  equi¬ 
valent,  to  the  ouantity  of  commodi¬ 
ties  to  be  circulated,  and  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  which  a  currency  is  essen¬ 
tially  adapted.  This  is  the  only  sure 
and  unfailing  defence  against  that 
greatest  of  all  evils,  a  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency,  and  is  a  demonstrable  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  system  proposed  by  Mr 
Ricardo.  In  the  fourth  place,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  person 


to  draw  bullion  from  the  Bank  unless 
in  exchange  for  Bank  notes,  no  de¬ 
mand  could  be  made  on  the  Bank  to 
any  extent  without  occasioning  such 
a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  Bank 
paper  in  circulation  as  would  tend 
to  raise  its  value,  and  to  render  it 
no  longer  proGtable  to  exchange  it 
for  bullion.  In  the  last  place,  the 
resumption  of  bullion  payments  is 
indispensably  necessary  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  to  restore  the  par  of  value 
between  gold  and  paper,  before  it 
would  either  be  politic  or  safe  to  re¬ 
sume  payments  in  cash.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  bullion  pay¬ 
ments  that  they  can  commence  at 
any  period,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
existing  market  price  of  gold  ;  and, 
as  the  Lords*  Committee  remarked, 
*'  Successive  periods  may  be  after¬ 
wards  Gxed,  at  which  the  rate  of 
bullion  payments  may  be  gradually 
lowered,”  until  the  market  price  of 
gold  should  Gnally  be  brought  down 
to  coincide  with  the  mint  price. 
To  realise  the^e  important  objects, 
the  Committee  accordingly  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  scale  or  gradation  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
carrying  into  effect  a  measure  which 
promised  to  be  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  effects  to  every  class 
in  the  country : 

.  **  1.  That  provision  should  be 
made  by  Parliament  for  a  repayment 
of  the  debt  of  Government  to  the 
Bank  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
that  a  part  of  that, repayment  should 
take  place  some  time  antecedent  to 
the  Grst  period  which  may  be  Gxed 
for  the  commencement  of  bullion 
payments  by  the  Bank. 

“  2.  That  from  and  after  the  1st 
of  December  1819,  or  at  latest  the 
1st  February  1820,  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  required  to  pay 


*  Economical  and  Secure  Currency,  p.  89. 
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iu  notes  in  gold  bullion  duly  assay¬ 
ed  and  stamped  in  his  Majesty’s 
Mint  if  demanded,  in  sums  of  not  less 
than  the  value  of  sixty  ounces,  at 
the  price  of  L.  4,  Is.  per  ounce  of 
standard  bullion ;  that  on  the  1st  of 
November  1820,  or  at  such  other  pe¬ 
riod  as  may  be  fixed,  the  price  shall 
be  reduced  to  L.  S  :  19:  6,  unless 
the  Bank  shall  have  previously  re¬ 
duced  it  to  that  rate ;  it  being  always 
understood  that  the  price,  when 
once  lowered,  shall  not  again  be 
raised  by  the  Bank ;  and  that  on  the 
Ist  of  May  1821,  the  Bank  shall  pay 
its  notes,  if  demanded,  in  gold  bul¬ 
lion,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  the  value 
of  thirty  ounces,  at  the  price  of 
L.  S :  17 : 10^  per  ounce  of  standard 
bullion. 

**  S.  That  a  weekly  account  of  the 
average  amount  of  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion  during  the  preceding  week  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  a  quarterly  account  of  the  ave¬ 
rage  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
during  the  preceding  quarter  shall 
be  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 

**  4.  That  for  two  years,  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  May  1821,  the  Bank 
shall  pay  its  notes  in  gold  bullion 
only  at  the  Mint  price ;  and  that 
whenever  Parliament  shall  think 
proper  to  require  the  Bank  to  pay 
Its  notes  in  coin,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  to  the  Bank  one  year  be¬ 
forehand,  such  notice  not  to  be  given 
before  tlie  1st  of  May  1822.” 

How  far  this  plan  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Parliament  will  be  seen 
at  large  in  the  sequel  of  this  chap¬ 
ter. 

The  first  proceeding  relative  to  the 
Bank  restriction,  took  place  on  the 
2d  of  February,  when  Mr  Tierney 
rose,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  said,  That  the  subject 
on  which  he  had  to  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  was  one  which  all 
agreed  was  of  the  highest  importance 


in  the  present  situation  of  tbe  coun¬ 
try.  The  motion  with  which  he 
should  conclude  would  be  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  exchanges  with  foreign 
countries,  and  on  the  state  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium,  by  the  restriction 
on  payments  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  a  view  that  they  might 
report  whether  any  and  what  reasons 
exist  for  continuing  that  restriction 
beyond  the  period  at  present  fixed 
by  law.  The  preamble  of  the  last 
bill  upon  this  subject  stated,  that  va¬ 
rious  unforeseen  circumstances  ren¬ 
dered  the  continuance  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  necessary ;  and  the  nation  had 
been  lately  informed,  that  the  issue 
of  specie  should  be  again  postponed 
until  the  20th  of  March  1820.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  thing  new 
could  be  adduced  to  alter  tbe  opi¬ 
nions  he^  had  already  formed  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  exchanges  and  a 
circulating  medium;  and  he  hoped 
that  he  could  say  as  much,  or  nearly 
as  much,  for  two  right  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  (Messrs  Canning 
and  Huskisson, )  to  whom  the  coun¬ 
try  was  highly  indebted  for  their  la¬ 
bours  upon  this  subject.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  ready  frankly  to  avow 
now,  what  he  had  always  asserted, 
that  the  principles  laid  down  by  tbe 
Bullion  Committee,  of  which  the  late 
Mr  Horner  had  been  chairman,  con¬ 
stituted  his  creed,  and  he  had  yet 
seen  and  heard  nothing  to  lead  him 
to  forsake  it.  He  woiud  say  further, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  him  to  find  how  rapid  a 
progress  truth  bad  been  making  from 
day  to  day  upon  this  subject.  The 
q^uestion  was  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  exchanges,  on  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  gold  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other,  or  on  the  dangers  to  which  the 
Bank  might  be  exposed:  the  only 
real  point  for  decision  was,  whether 
the  old  circulation  ought  or  ought 
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not  to  be  restored  within  those  limits 
to  which  iegitimate  circulation  was 
furinerijr  confined  in  this  kingdom. 
They  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  empire  de* 
pended  upon  no  diminution  being 
made  in  the  present  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium.  This  was  a 
doctrine  which  be  (Mr  Tierney) 
heard  with  no  surprise,  because  it 
was  a  doctrine  which  bad  been  fore* 
told,  not  (miy  by  himself,  but  by 
much  wiser  men.  The  House  had 
been  warned  over  and  over  again  not 
to  proceed  in  such  a  destructive  sys¬ 
tem  :  it  had  been  told,  that  if  the  re¬ 
striction  were  prolonged,  in  time  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  great 
hazard,  to  return  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  had  started ;  and  it  now 
turned  out,  by  the  confession  of  all, 
that  the  habits  of  the  patient  had 
been  so  vitiated  that  he  had  not 
strength  to  bear  the  only  remedy  for 
his  diirorder.  In  1817,  the  country 
was  beginning  to  escape  from  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  great  distress :  the  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation  had  been  di¬ 
minished  from  various  causes,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  bad  come 
down  to  Parliament  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  and  told  the  House  that 
every  thing  was  now  restored  to  the 
very  condition  in  which  he  had  long 
hoped  to  see  it ;  that  it  would  be 
soon  found  that  the  revenue  was  in¬ 
creasing  ;  that  stocks  were  rising, 
public  confidence  flourishing,  and 
that  he  had  no  doubt  in  a  very  short 
time  that  be  should  so  reduce  the 
interest  of  money  as  to  be  able  to  pay 
off  the  five  per  cents.,  the.  four  per 
cents.,  and  be  might  even  reach  the 
three  per  cents.  When  every  body 
was  looking  for  the  realization  of 
these  gay  promises,  three  or  four 
months  afterwards  down  came  a  num¬ 
ber  of  returns  from  the  Bank  that  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  mystery ;  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  triumph  of  the  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer  was  exposed  at 
once :  for  it  appeared,  that  the  Bank 
had  been  increasing  its  issues,  that 
country  banks  had  ^n  following  its 
example,  and  that,  in  truth,  the  state 
of  prosperity  was  nothing  more  than 
an  increased  paper  currency.  In  the 
beginning  of  1817,  the  three  per 
cents,  were  at  68  or  64,  end  by  the 
mere  operation  of  paper  they  were 
raised,  in  the  course  of  only  eight 
months,  to  84.  The  Bank  returns 
proved  the  truth  of  what  he  had  sta¬ 
ted  ;  for  in  those  eight  months  there 
bad  been  a  most  extravagant  issue  of 
notes,  and  yet  it  was  at  that  time, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  came  down  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  boasted  that  he  should  im¬ 
mediately  proceed  to  pay  off  the  five 
per  cents.  Had  it  been  done  ?  No : 
and  as  an  honest  man  be  should 
grieve  to  see  it  accomplished,  if  it 
were  to  be  done  by  an  increased  and 
forced  circulation  of  paper.  If  it 
were  effected  by  the  honest  results  of 
individual  credit,  the  case  would  be 
totally  different ;  but  to  force  stocks 
to  a  high  price  by  the  issue  of  notes, 
and  then  to  payoff  the  five  per  cents., 
would  be  nothing  less  than  delibe¬ 
rately  committing  a  fraud  upon  the 
holders.  He  should  not  go  into  the 
learning  of  the  subject,  or  discuss  any 
of  the  abstruse  questions  arising  out 
of  it,  partly  because  he  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  who  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  informed  upon  them,  and  partly 
because  they  had  now  much  less 
bearing  upon  the  subject :  the  point 
in  dispute  was  now  quite  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  nature.  To  meet  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  to  endeavour  to  overcome 
them,  the  most  obvious  and  most  ra¬ 
tional  course  was  the  appointment  of 
a  committee.  He  did  not  wish  to  in¬ 
quire  merely  into  the  state  of  the 
Bank,  but  into  the  effects  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  various  laws 
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puged  in  the  last  twenty  years  ibr 
continuing  the  restriction  upon  cash 
payments.  He  wished  to  hear  some 
good  reason,  if  any  could  be  assign¬ 
ed,  why  property  in  this  kingdom 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
test  of  measurement  prerailing  in 
erery  country  under  Hearen.  On 
this  account  he  was  desirous  that  the 
committee  should  report  whether  any 
and  what  objections  existed  to  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  cash  payments  at  the 
period  now  fixed  by  law.  Upon  this 
subject  adebate  would  not  satisfy  him. 
It  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  member  to  get  up  in  his  place, 
and  state,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
this  was  not  the  time  ;  but  it  might 
give  him  some  difficulty  if,  before  a 
committee,  he  were  r^led  upon  to 
state  the  grounds  of  his  opinion.  It 
would  be  well  to  ascertain  on  what 
foundation  the  opinions  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  petitioners  rested  ;  for  hitherto 
only  one  point  had  been  stated  from 
authority,  and  that  was  the  extent  of 
the  foreign  loans.  In  the  last  year 
they  amounted  in  English  money  to 
L.19|000,000;  and  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion  was,  that  they  were  to  be  paid 
in  the  course  of  nine  months.  The 
Noble  Lord,  however,  and  his  impe¬ 
rial  colleagues  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
had  thought  fit  to  alter  both  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  the  amount;  the  first  was 
changed  to  eighteen  months,  and  the 
last  to  L.12, 000,000 ;  so  that  the  sum 
was  reduced,  and  the  time  extend¬ 
ed  :  and  yet  those  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  which  the  pressure 
was  so  materially  lightened,  were 
urged  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the 
restriction.  It  was  not  pretended  that 
the  whole  either  of  the  L. 19,000,000 
or  of  the  L.  12,000,000  would  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  this  cenntry.  It  was  ex¬ 
travagant  to  suppose  that  half  would 
be  drawn  from  Great  Britain;  but 
taking  it  at  half,  and  admitting  that 
eighteen  months  was  the  time  allow¬ 


ed,  the  drain  would  not  be  more  ihUa 
L.^0,00<)  per  month.  Would  any 
man  pretend  to  say,  that  England 
could  hold  up  her  ^ad  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  if  she  were  un¬ 
able  to  preserve  her  faith,  bccausu 
some  individuals  had  engaged  in  • 
loan  which  was  to  take  from  her  at 
the  rate  of  L.S30^000  per  month  fdr 
eighteen  successive  months,  llie 
next  question  of  importance  was. 
Ought  the  committee  to  be  a  select^ 
or  a  secret  one  ?  Now  he  would  fair-< 
ly  state,  that  be  should  feel  very  little 
anxiety  upon  this  point,  were  it  not 
for  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  be- 
in^  chosen  by  ballot.  Every  com¬ 
mittee  must  be  presumed  to  proceed 
on  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discre¬ 
tion,  and  might  certainly  inquire  un¬ 
der  an  obligation  of  secrecy,  as  ex¬ 
tensively  and  usefully  as  if  restrained 
by  no  such  condition.  But  did  not 
every  man  know  how  a  committee 
chosen  by  ballot  was  uniformly  com¬ 
posed  t  The  Bullion  Committee  had 
not  been  so  chosen,  and  yet  had  found 
no  difficulty  in  withholding  or  sup¬ 
pressing  names  which  it  might  not 
have  been  prudent  or  desiralile  to 
disclose.  If  important  evidence  were 
given  by  any  individual  who  objected 
to  the  publicatum  of  his  name,  the 
committee  had  only  to  leave  a  blank, 
and  let  it  stand  as  the  testimony  of  a 
British  or  continental  merchant. 
When  the  state  of  the  Bank  itself, 
their  discounts,  or  the  quantity  of 
bullion  in  their  possession,  was  neces¬ 
sarily  touched  on,  the  results  were 
statra  in  cabalistic  numbers,  and  no 
secrets  improperly  divulged.  Thw 
was  the  course  pursued  by  the  Secret 
.Committee  of  1797,  iu  the  report 
which  they  made  to  the  House.  His 
own  motion  had  for  its  object  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  general  inquiry ;  but  if  thu 
right  honourable  gentleman  wished 
also  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  sliould 
be  investigated,  he  had  no  objectiou 
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whatever  to  the  appointment  of  a  se« 
cret  committee  for  that  purpose :  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  determina¬ 
tion  was,  that  because  there  was  a 
small  inquiry  which  ought  to  be  made 
secretly,  a  ^reat  inquiry  ought  to  be 
conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
that  because  the  committee  was  one 
of  secrecy,  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  he  should  certain¬ 
ly  persist  in  his  intention  of  taking 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  such  a 
proposition.  He  should  conclude, 
therefore,  by  submitting  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and 
which  was,  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  effects 
produced  on  the  exchanges  with  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  and  the  state  of  the 
circulating  medium,  by  the  restric¬ 
tion  on  cash  payments;  and  to  re¬ 
port  whether  any  and  what  reasons 
exist  for  continuing  it  beyond  the 
period  now  ffxed  by  law  for  its  ter¬ 
mination.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
began  by  remarking  on  the  unusual 
course  which  Mr  Tierney  had  pur¬ 
sued,  and  on  the  charge  of  want  of 
system  in  his  financial  arrangements. 
Of  the  justice  of  this  imputation,  the 
House  might  readily  judge.  Within 
three  years  L.50,000,000  of  taxes  had 
been  remitted — an  amount  certainly 
reater  than  he  had  thought  expe- 
ient ;  and  with  regard  to  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  debt,  between  20  and 
L.  30,000,000  bad  been  redeemed. 
This  was  a  much  greater  redemption, 
in  about  three  years,  than  had  been 
effected  during  the  whole  peace  which 
followed  the  American  war.  He  sta¬ 
ted  these  facts  merely  to  show  how 
little  foundation  there  was  for  alleg¬ 
ing  imbecility  and  want  of  system  a- 
gainst  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  their 
financial  administration.  He  would 
now  endeavour  to  explain  the  course 
of  proceeding  which  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  what  it  was  in  contemplation 


to  propose.  Undoubtedly,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  his  own  im-  \ 
pression  was  that  it  would  be  most 
expedient  to  continue  the  restriction 
for  a  short  time  without  any  inquiry. 

In  making  this  avowal,  he  was  not  at 
all  ashamed  of  his  statements  made 
in  the  former  year,  in  which  he  bad 
expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the  re¬ 
striction  were  to  be  renewed  in  the 
present  year,  such  a  measure  ought 
to  be  preceded  by  an  inquiry.  Some 
extraordinary  circumstances  had  oc¬ 
curred,  which  be  considered  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  away  before  any 
new  proceeding  was  adopted.  The 
first  and  principal  of  these  was  the 
unexpected  protraction  of  the  time 
stipulate^  for  the  payment  of  the 
French  loan.  The  cause  of  this  pro¬ 
longation  was  an  error  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
raised  in  France.  That  error  had 
rendered  a  delay  in  the  payments  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  compelled  the  parties  to 
have  recourse  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  procure  supplies  on  the  credit 
of  the  French  Government.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  more  advisable 
to  postpone  the  general  inquiry  till 
the  next  session,  when  the  temporary 
derangements  which  at  present  im¬ 
peded  commercial  intercourse  would 
probably  be  at  an  end,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rent  states  of  Europe  should  have  re¬ 
turned  to  that  orderly  and  steady 
course  in  which  the  operations  of 
trade  were  conducted  with  freedom 
and  security.  Every  other  great 
power  had  suffered  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves  tlie  consequences  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  derangement  which  had  taken 

Slace  in  the  system  of  circulation.  In 
[ussia,  Austria,  and  America,  the 
difficulties  experienced  had  been 
great.  The  different  banks  in  the 
latter  country  were  still  struggling 
with  those  difficulties.  It  was  with 
these  views  that  he  had  at  first  come 
to  the  opinion  that  a  further  conti- 
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nuance  of  the  restriction  till  March 
1820,  would  be  the  best  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding,  and  had  so  declared  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  motion  was 
so  inartificially,  he  might  almost  say 
absurdly,  worded,  that  the  committee 
might  be  said  to  be  called  on  to  re¬ 
port  upon  matters  distinct  from  those 
into  which  they  were  to  inquire.  One 
object  of  the  motion  was  to  consider 
the  effect  of  the  restriction  on  the 
exchanges.  But  the  state  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  was  the  only  cause  which 
could  operate  on  the  policy  of  the  re¬ 
striction.  Such  a  committee  might 
have  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
various  subjects  immediately  'con¬ 
nected  with  the  restriction,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  were  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
Bank  itself.  The  first  and  most  pro¬ 
minent  object  of  inquiry  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  state  of  the  Bank,  not 
as  respected  their  solvency  or  insol¬ 
vency,  but  as  to  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  preparations  for  placing 
themselves  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
be  enabled  to  resume  payments  in 
cash  without  public  inconvenience. 
He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  state 
that  this  was  the  only  Question  to  be 
referred ;  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
and  of  the  circulating  medium  were 
necessarily  included  in  the  terms  of 
his  motion.  The  inquiry  to  which  it 
would  lead  was  at  once  more  exten¬ 
sive,  and  the  object  of  it  more  de¬ 
finitely  explained,  than  that  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman ;  but  as 
it  was  connected  with  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  and  property  of  the 
Bank,  it  was  both  just  and  necessary 
that  the  committee  entrusted  with  it 
should  be  secret.  If  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  would  point  out 
a  probable  mode,  he  should  very 
willingly  assent  to  its  adoption  ;  but 
it  was  the  uniform  practice  to  ap¬ 
point  a  secret  committee  when  the 


subject  of  inquiry  so  immediately  re¬ 
lated  to  the  accounts  and  pecuniary 
arrangements  of  the  Bank.  A  variety 
of  circumstances  might  admit  of  easy 
explanation  to  those  whose  inquiries 
were  conducted  under  an  obligation 
of  secrecy,  which  could  not  m  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  public  without  the  ut¬ 
most  hazard.  He  meant  to  propose 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bank, 
with  reference  to  the  expediency  of 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  at 
the  period  fixed  by  law,  and  into  such 
other  matters  as  were  connected  with 
it.  The  construction  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  he  proposed  would,  in  bis 
opinion,  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
the  two  committees  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  He  (Mr  Tierney)  had 
expressed  his  readiness  to  acquiesce 
in  the  appointment  of  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
Bank,  if  an  open  one  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  cur¬ 
rency  and  of  the  foreign  exchange : 
but  if  these  two  committees,  as  was 
very  possible,  should  consist  of  the 
same  members,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  would  be  merely  nomi¬ 
nal  ;  and  if  they  consisted  of  different 
members,  he  believed,  from  the  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  which  subsisted  a- 
mong  all  these  subjects,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  appointment  would  be  in 
a  great  measure  frustrated  and  lost. 
He  concluded  by  reading  the  mo¬ 
tion,  which  he  proposed  as  an  a- 
mendment  to  the  original  one,  and 
which  was,  that  all  the  words  after 
**  appointed”  be  omitted,  and  that 
the  following  be  substituted to 
consider  the  present  state  of  the 
Bank,  with  reference  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  resumption  of  ra«h 
ments  at  the  period  fixed  by  law,  and 
into  such  other  matters  as  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it.” 

Mr  F.  Lewis  having  remarked, 
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that  aU  which  had  been  said  oa  the 
<]uesiion  iiad  bean  weatraliscd  by  the 
iipfialling  dedaratfoa,  that  the  Bank 
•rera  not  prepared  to  retaase  cash 
pt^mewts,  Dotwithstaading  the  5tb  of 
July  1819  had  been  poaiUTety  fixed 
for,  that  purpoee,  oad  that  L.8,(XX),000 
of  that  debt  reported  last  year  to  be 
dae  to  the  Bank  had  not  been  reda* 
eed,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Cas* 
tiereagh  rose  and  said,  that  he 
thoaght  the  amendsoent  q€  his  right 
honourable  friend  was  more  eooipres* 
sed  in  Hs  form,  and  more  precise  in 
Hs  object,  than  the  original  motion. 
If  be  saw  the  question  in  the  same 
Nght  as  the  right  hononrable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Tierney),  and  believed  that 
tile  ^nk  was  prepared  to  open  and 
pay  in  cash,  he  should  think  the  in¬ 
quiry  proper  at  present.  But  ai- 
Choogh  the  restriction  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  from  last  year  for  only  one 
year  longer,  it  appeared  from  facts 
which  had  been  communicated  to  bis 
Majesty's  Ministers,  that  the  Bank 
could  not  open  till  March  twelre- 
month.  He  thought  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  inquiry  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  made  then,  in  order  to  bring 
on  a  state  of  things  which  would  an¬ 
swer  the  wishes,  and  be  productive 
of  good  to  the  country.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bank  had  agreed  that  the 
measure  of  his  right  honourable 
friend  was  right.  They  had  never 
said  that  they  were  not  ready  to  re¬ 
sume  their  payments  in  cash ;  and  he 
believed  they  were  ready,  if  left  to 
regulate  the  Bank  themselves.  But 
whatever,  therefore,  he  felt,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  postponing  inquiry  tHl 
next  session,  if  there  was  a  feeling  in 
the  country  for  inquiry  now,  that  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  going  into  it. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
proposed  that  two  questions  should 
be  raised  on  the  subject,  and  referred 
to  two  distinct  committees;  although 


the  two  questions  were  perfectly 
identified^  so  that  no  rational  con¬ 
ception  could  be  formed  of  the  one 
without  knowing  the  other.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  bad  how¬ 
ever  conceded  the  point  as  to  two 
questions  being  iMtiteted.  The  only 
objection,  then,  was  to  the  secrecy 
of  the  committee.  His  only  reason 
^  secrecy  was,  that  it  was  highly 
important  to  public  credit  that  par¬ 
tial  statements  should  not  go  forth  to 
the  public  mind.  They  were  going 
to  look  into  the  private  affairs  of  the 
Bank,  which  nothing  bat  public 
affairs,  he  had  almost  said  public 
Mfety,  could  warrant.  To  this  one 
point  only  was  the  secrecy  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  1  f  therefore  he  contended  for 
one  committee,  and  that  a  secret  one, 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  justice  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  agreeing  to  any 
mode  which  would  lead  to  a  fair  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  forced  circulation 
of  countries  on  the  Continent  had 
been  confounded  with  the  circulation 
of  this  country.  The  differance  was, 
however^  obvious.  Was  this  the  only 
country  in  which  the  creditor  was 
paid  with  paper  i  There  was  a  Dank 
in  France,  although  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  it  had  not  yet 
risen  to  much  importance :  but  the 
metals  entered  the  Continent  only 
commercially;  they  had,  however, 
there  speculative  men  of  less  expe¬ 
rience  than  those  who  regulate  the 
currency  of  this  country,  and  they 
resolved  to  found  tlie  circulating  me¬ 
dium  upon  a  metallic  substratum;  the 
consequence  was,  that  by  fordvig  a 
metallic  currency,  they  deprived 
themselves  of  the  little  of  it  vtiiicb 
they  had.  He  considered  a  metallic 
standard  the  only  legitimate  standard 
Uf  currency,  but  f>o  country  ought 
to  resume  a  metallic  currency  when 
metals  were  going  out  of  the  country. 
It  was  on  that  account  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  injure  this  country  by 
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forcing  the  ft))pearancc  of  that  which 
could  not  be  real  or  lasting.  The 
first  duty  of  that  House  was  to  afford 
protection  to  the  poor  man ;  but  if 
prices  were  reduced  to  him,  what 
would  that  avail  if  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer  could  not  pay  him 
what  would  meet  even  those  low 
prices  ^  Prices  would  nccessari)  v  rise 
againi  and  the  public  would  find  that 
it  was  a  mere  delusion  that  bad  been 
practised  on  them.  WItenever  the 
exebangea  abould  be  in  our  favour, 
the  Rank  could  opeo,  and  let  it  be  by 
reasonable  sacrifices  of  their  wealth ; 
be  should  not  eonsi4e^  that-'a  sufii* 
dent  reason  for  restriction,  nor  a 
moderate  pressure  upon  the  public ; 
for  they  must  all  bear  a  part,  provi¬ 
ded  it  did  notpress  upon  the  property 
of  which  the  currency  was  the  repre- 
aentativet  The  effect  then  of  the 
Bank  opening  now  would  be  to  carry 
the  metals  out  of  the  country;  it 
could  open  with  safety  and  advantage 
when  the  exchanges  should  be  in  our 
favour.  Thore  was  a  difference  of 
7  per  cent,  between  the  market  price 
and  the  mint  price  of  gold.  If  in 
such  a  state  ot  things  cash-payments 
were  resumed,  not  one  of  those  mer¬ 
chants  who  trade  witli  the  Continent 
and  exchange  goods  would  buy  from 
the  manufacturer  in  Yorkshire  or  rn 
Manchester,  while  he  could  make  7 
per  cent,  of  profit  by  taking  gold 
from  the  Bank.  The  effect  of  the 
resumption  would  really  be,  to  turn 
the  Bank  into  a  shop  exchange  for 
brokers  to  go  to  for  gold,  which  could 
be  exported  with  much  profit  to  other 
countries.  If  the  Bank  were  now  to 
attempt  to  force  a  metallic  currency 
in  this  country,  not  only  would  the 
evil  on  the  Continent  be  increased, 
but  we  would  ourselves  feel  it  to  a 
fearful  extent.  A  loan  of  L.3,000,000 
in  Russia,  at  a  high  and  commanding 
premium,  bad  produced  an  imme¬ 
diate  sensation  in  Paris,  great  aa  its 


distance  was  from  Petersburgb.  Not 
merely,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  loans,  but  on  accotmt 
of  the  great  exporiments  in  Burope, 
was  it  hazardous  to  reauma  mo¬ 
ments  in  specie  at  this  time.  The 
House  knew  what  forced  the  counlfy 
in  1797  to  depart  from  what  was  the 
legitimate  currency  of  the  country, 
la  consequence  of  that  measure,  «qe- 
ertions  were  made  by  the  cocnlry 
which  had  never  been  known  under 
any  ocher  medium  of  circulation. 
Yet^  great  as  had  been  the  diCcul- 
ties  of  the  war,  and  strong  and  over¬ 
ruling  lo  this  country,  let  them  not 
.  suppose  that  they  were  all  over.  The 
House  would  see  .what  rendered  the 
exchanges  unfitvoorable,  when  they 
eonsidered  that  the  effect  of  the  war 
was  to  accumulate  property  in  this 
country  beyond  any  example.  Whon 
the  House  recollected  that  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  moaey  had  become  doubled, 
it  would  see  the  effect  whidb  liad 
been  produced  by  the  removal  nf 
that  great  capital  which  British  ssib- 
jects  had  carried  along  with  them  in¬ 
to  foreign  countries.  For  Ins  own 
part,  though  he  believcxl  that  one 
method  of  creating  credit  was  to  be 
found  in  the  opening  of  the  Bank, 
still  he  roust  maintain,  that  it  would 
require  a  proportional  time  to  enable 
them  to  establish  cash  payments. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  for  those 
which  he  had  previously  mentioned, 
be  must  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman. 

Mr  Maberly,  in  explaining  the 
grounds  on  which  he  meant  to  vote 
with  Ministers  upon  this,  aa  upon  a 
former  occasion,  when  the  subject 
was  before  the  House,  remarked,  that 
the  causes  which  prevented  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  cash  payments  at  pre¬ 
sent  were  to  be  found  in  the  unfund¬ 
ed  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  how  can  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  holding  Exchequer-bills,  find 
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means  of  paying  in  specie,  especially 
when  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  such  numbers  of  them  in  circula* 
tion,  that  it  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  6nd  cash  for  them  ?  There 
werenow  L.44i000,000 of  Exchequer- 
bills  outstanding  for  the  last  loan, 
all  of  which  were  to  be  paid  up ; 
though  Ministers  had  anticipated  all 
kinds  of  reductions,  a  deficiency  of 
L.  IS, 000, 000  had  taken  place  in 
our  expenditure ;  these  L. 13,000,000, 
if  added  to  the  L.  44,000,000  which 
he  bad  previously  noticed,  and  the 
deficiency  of  L.  8,000,000  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  would  make 
the  total  of  our  unfunded  debt 
L.  60,000,000.  This  was  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  our  not  returning  to 
cash  payments.  Another  might  be 
found  in  the  consideration,  whether 
the  Bank  of  England  was  provided 
with  specie  to  make  them  i  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  provided  with 
sufficient  specie  to  make  those  pay¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  said  that  they  would 
tell  the  House,  and  that  they  would 
tell  the  Government,  that  they  could 
not  pay  the  notes  which  had  been 
given  for  the  Exchequer-bills. 

•  Mr  Bernal,  a  new  member,  having 
made  a  few  observations,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  was,  that  he  agreed 
with  the  opinions  and  motion  of  Mr 
Tierney,  and  considered  a  metallic 
currency,  not  a  debased  paper  one, 
as  the  true  substratum  ofwealth,’* 
Mr  Canning  rose  and  observed,  that' 
in  his  view  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
'  cussion,  he  conceived  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  all  the  ar¬ 
guments  which  naturally  arose  out 
of  the  great  question  with  which  it 
was  connected.  The  question  at 
issue,  at  least  that  upon  which  the 
House  were  immediately  to  decide, 
was  not  whether  a  restriction  of  cash 
payments  should  take  place,  upon 
grounds  of  admitted  notoriety — not 
whether  this  should  be  without  any 
inquiry,  but  whether  the  inquiry. 
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upon  which  all  seemed  to  agree, 
should  be  conducted  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  how  the  committee  who 
were  to  make  it  should  be  chosen. 
He  admitted  one  observation  in  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  (Mr 
Tierney’s)  speech,  that  the  further 
continuance  of  the  restriction  was 
a  measure  of  which  no  intimation 
had  been  given  last  year;  and  he 
fully  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
going  now  into  the  inquiry,  not  with 
the  view  of  seeing  whether  any  ne¬ 
cessity  for  that  measure  existed  at 
the  present  moment— -for  of  that  no 
man,  he  believed,  had  a  doubt — but 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  state  of  the  Bank,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  causes  or  re¬ 
striction,  might  not  render  its  con¬ 
tinuance  necessary  for  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod  than  was  at  first  intended.  From 
the  first  moment  he  had  a  seat  in 
that  House,  from  the  first  moment  he 
had  given  any  consideration  to  this 
question,  he  bad  but  one  opinion  upon 
it :  he  considered  the  Bank  restriction 
as  a  departure  ftom  that  monetary 
system  which  should  be  observed, 
and  he  always  looked  forward  with 
pleasing  anticipations  to  that  period 
when  it  might  with  safety  be  remov¬ 
ed.  Ministers  firmly  believed  it  was 
to  be  so  ;  and  he  could  solemnly  as¬ 
sure  the  House,  that  up  to  a  very 
late  period  in  the  autumn,  either  to 
the  latter  part  of  October  or  early 
in  November,  they  had  in  their 
minds  a  very  confident  expectation 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  Parliament  for  its  renewal. 
He  would  not  deny,  that  since  then 
a  state  of  things  had  arisen,  which 
had  brought  them  to  the  honest, 
conscientious,  but  unwilling  convic¬ 
tion,  that  its  further  continuance 
was  necessary  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  considered  the  cause  would  be 
but  temporary,  and  therefore  the 
time  was.  intended  to  be  limited.  But 
when  he  admitted  this,  he  ought  to 
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add»  that  so  temporary  was  that 
cause  considered  to  be,  that  Minis¬ 
ters  had  6rst  intended  to  limit  the 
further  restriction  to  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1820;  then  to  the  Ist  of  March, 
as  Parliament  would  be  then  sitting ; 
but  they  had  also  another  intention 
— that  if  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  same  cause  should  continue  to 
operate,  they  would  not  propose  any 
further  restriction  without  the  fullest 
inquiry  into  its  necessity.  This  was 
what  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  had 
resolved  upon,  in  case  circumstances 
should  oblige  them  to  apply  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  a  further  restriction  be¬ 
yond  the  time  (March  1820)  to  which 
alone  it  was  then  intended  to  conti¬ 
nue  it.  It  was  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  on  their  parts,  the  session 
commenced  ;  and  it  would  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  on  the  very  first  jiiglit 
his  right  honourable  friend  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  gave 
a  sort  of  notice  of  his  intention  with 
respect  to  cash  payments,  which  had 
anticipated  the  motion  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  On  the  very 
next  day  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
directors  of  the  Bank,  waited  upon 
his  right  honourable  friend,  and  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  it  would  be  a  de¬ 
lusion  to  imagine  that  cash- pay¬ 
ments  could  be  resumed  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  intended  ;  that  to  state  the  pre¬ 
sent  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the 
restriction  as  only  of  such  a  tem¬ 
porary  nature,  would  be  to  mislead 
those  whose  opinions  might  be  form¬ 
ed  on  the  statement ;  and  that  they, 
without  any  unwillingness  to  resume 
their  cash -payments,  provided  the 
Legislatureshould  think  fit,  were  will¬ 
ing  to  give  every  information  before 
the  Secret  Committee,  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  think  that 
that  measure  could  not  be  efiected 
with  safety  to  the  country  at  present. 
He  would  not  here  stop  to  examine 
into  the  motives  of  the  Bank  in  this 


communication,  as  alleged  by  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side ;  but  he  would 
see  how  that  communication  affected 
Ministers.  Did  it  not  change  the 
very  elements  on  which  their  judg¬ 
ments  was  to  be  formed,  and  their 
decisions  founded  f  They  had  detOr- 
mined  to  extend-the  restriction  to'« 
short  time  beyond  that  prescribed 
by  the  act :  this  they  did  from  a 
conviction  that  sufficient  grounds  ex¬ 
isted  to  render  the  resumption  an 
unsafe  measure.  Those  grounds 
were  so  evident,  that  no  inquiry  in¬ 
to  them  was  considered  necessary ; 
but  then  they  were  offered  evidence 
to  show,  that  the  return  to  cash-pay¬ 
ments  at  the  time  intended  would  be 
as  unsafe  then  as  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  what  did  they  do  f'Tli^ 
accepted  the  offer;  and  that  the 
House  might  have  as  full  information 
upon  the  sobject  as  possible,  and 
judge  of  Its  importance,  they  propo¬ 
sed  that  a  committee  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  which  the  Bank  intend¬ 
ed  to  produce.  Was  there  any  thing 
in  all  that  which  could  be  called  a 
want  or  a  weakness  of  principle-? 
Had  they  done  otherwise,  they  would 
have  been  acting  unfairly  to  the*^'” 
public,  to  the  House,  to  the  Bank,  .. 
and  to  themselves  ;  indeed,  he  might 
add,  acting  with  great  injustice  :  for 
it  would  be  manifest  injustice  to 
have^  gone  on  proposing  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  restriction  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  period  only,  while  they  had  in 
their  pockets  that  information  which 
told  them  that  the  return  to  cash- 
payments  could  not  be  made  at  that 
period.  There  was  only  one  way, 
in  which  they  could  act  with  fairness. 
They  had  the  alternative  of  following 
up  the  plan  first  proposed,  without 
any  notice  of  the  good  reasons  which 
had  been  given  to  them  for  altering 
it :  or.  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
taunts  of  tergiversation,  by  avowing 
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the  change,  giving  tbn  reasons  why 
they  had  so  acted,  and  letting  Par* 
liament  into  the  light  they  posMssed 
upon  the  subject.  In  adverting  to 
this,  he  was  anticipating  another  part 
of  the  ((question,  which  in  his  mind 
•  flowed  iront  it — the  Secret  Commit¬ 
tees  to  whom  the  matters  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  he  referred.  If  the  change 
were  made,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
■  inquiry ;  if  for  inquiry,  it  was  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank :  and  in  those 
affairs  which  were  voluntarily  offer¬ 
ed  for  examination,  .it  was  but  na¬ 
tural  that  the  committee  should  be 
secret.  It  should  be  formed  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  relation  which  the 
members  composing  it  bore  to  each 
other,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  deliberations,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  party  motives.  A 
committee  would  not  be  fairly  con¬ 
stituted,  if  it  did  not  consist  of  those 
gentlemen,  on  one  side  of  the  House 
as  well  as  the  other,  who  had,  from 
long  experience  in  the  particular 
subject  of  their  inquiry,  the  best 
means  of  giving  it  a  full,  free,  and 
calm  consideration,  and  of  coming 
to  a  just  and  impartial  conclusion. 
It  would  not  be  fairly  constituted, 
unless  this  selection  were  made  from 
amongst  those  who,  though  well  ac- 
uainted  with  the  point  at  issue, 
iffered  much  in  their  views  of  it ; 
for  without  consideration  of  the 
numbers  so  chosen,  this  circum¬ 
stance  contributed  to  have  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  subject  put  into  every 
possible  point  of  view  from  which 
the  truth  might  best  be  elucidated. 
He  would  further  add,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  be  fairly  consti¬ 
tuted,  unless  in  addition  to  the  clas¬ 
ses  of  members  just  mentioned,  there 
were  placed  upon  it  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  impartial  men,  who,  without 
a  bias  to  either  party,  might  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
in  a  calm,  cool,  and  dispassionate 


manner ;  who,  uninfluenced  by  the 
particular  feelings  of  either  of  tlip 
other  two,  might,  by  a  candid  and 
open  discussion,  prevent  the  disputes 
of  a  political  party,  where  the  object 
of  all  should  be  the  search  of  politi¬ 
cal  truth.  Amidst  the  variety  of 
conflicting  opinions,  he  said  again 
he  was  glad  the  committee  bad  been 
proposed,  because  from  them  might 
be  expected  that  cool  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  discussion,  which  would  set  the 

S|uestion  in  all  its  points  fairly  be- 
ore  the  public,  and  do  away  thp 
pernicious  effects  of  those  principles 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  He 
went  the  full  length  with  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  in  support  of  that 
monetary  system  which  lie  conceived 
to  be  so  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  our  currency;  but  , he  could  not 
and  I  did  not  agree  with  them  in 
every  point  which  they  had  support¬ 
ed.  He  was  then  and  still  against 
the  principle  of  restriction  where  it 
could  be  avoided.  As  to  Ids  future 
opinions  upon  the  subject,  all  he 
should  say  was,  that  he  would  go  in 
an  open  and  candid  manner  to  the 
discussion,  and  would  let  those  opi¬ 
nions  be  guided  by  the  facts  which 
the  committee  might  prove.  The 
honourable  gentleman  then  proceeil- 
cd  to  animadvert  on  Mr  Tierney's 
proposal  for  appointing  two  com¬ 
mittees,  one  to  inquire  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Bank,  and  the  other  as 
to  the  expediency  of  resuming  cash- 
payments,  and  remarked,  that  the 
committee  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  to  inquire  into  the  cur¬ 
rency,  with  the  omission  of  the  Bank, 
would  be  like  the  tragedy  of  Hamletf 
witli  the  part’of  Hamlet  leR  out. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr 
Manning  and  Mr  Grenfell,  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  rose  to  reply.  He  (Mr  Tierney) 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Bank 
was  a  party  to  the  proposed  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  restriction  till  March 
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1820,  and  whether  it  afterwards  de> 
manded  inquiry.  He  could  not  un« 
derstand  why,  last  year,  it  had  re* 
eisted  all  investigation,  and  this  year 
came  forward  demanding  it.  It 
ahould  be  recollected,  that  the  Go* 
vemment,  in  proposing  the  restric¬ 
tion  to  continue  till  March  1820, 
did  not  then  contemplate  its  removal. 
They  were  then  to  appoint  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  they  now  proposed  to 
appoint,  and  were  to  take  all  the 
benefit  of  rest  from  inquiry  in  the 
mean  time.  This  gave  us  but  a 
sad  prospect  of  a  return  to  cash-pay¬ 
ments,  when  we  did  not  see  clearly 
our  way  to  tbe  time  when  the  restric¬ 
tion  would  cease.  The  Bank,  to  show 
the  sincerity  of  its  wish  to  fulfil  its 
engagements,  had  paid  a  part  of  its 
notes  in  cash,  and  then  complained 
that  this  cash  disappeared.  He 
would  tell  them  why  it  disappeared. 
Had  they  reduced  their  issues  of  pa¬ 
per  at  the  time  that  they  issued  the 
gold,  the  gold  would  have  continued 
in  circulation  for  the  notes  with¬ 
drawn  :  but  while  they  withdrew 
notes  of  a  certain  date,  they  issued 
others  to  supply  their  places.  No¬ 
body  disputed  the  principle  that  gold 
could  not  continue  in  circulation  for 
notes  which  were  supplied  by  other 
notes.  They  might  have  as  well 
folded  it  up  in  parcels  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  as  have  issued  it  wrapped  round 
in  Bank  notes.  He  had  no  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  would  reduce  their  is¬ 
sues,  as  the  observation  made  by  his 
honourable  friend  behind  him  (Mr 
Grenfell)  clearly  showed.  But  he 
did  not  nnd  fault  with  the  Bank  on 
this  account ;  he  rather  gave  them 
credit  for  the  attempts  at  reduction 
of  issues  which  they  had  made.  Their 
inclination,  he  had  no  doubt,  was 
good;  and  had  they  a  government 
who  would  stand  by  them,  and  sup¬ 
port  them  in  their  resolutions,  and 
tell  them  to  listen  to  nobody,  he  wgs 
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sure  the  object  might  be  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Government,  instead  of  doing 
this,  depended  on  no  grounds  of 
judgment  of  their  own,  but  relied 
upon  gentlemen  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  issues  which  the  Government 
ought  to  restrain.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  temper  with  which  the  members 
of  the  proposed  committee  ought  to 
conduct  their  inquiries.  He  (Mr 
Tierney)  would  promise,  if  elected, 
to  attend  that  committee,  and  would 
enter  it  with  as  unprejudiced  a  mind 
as  he  could.  He  did  not  expect, 
indeed,  that  any  thing  that  could 
occur  in  it  would  make  him  alter  his 
opinions  ;  but  he  could  say,  at  least, 
that  he  was  open  to  conviction,  for 
he  was  not  pledged  to  support  them, 
if  he  saw  reasons  for  a  change.  Could 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  say 
as  much  for  himself,  while  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  his  remained  on  the  records 
of  Parliament,  declaring  that  a  Bank 
note  was  equivalent  to  a  pound  ster¬ 
ling  !  He  would  not  now  put  to  him 
the  case  of  the  one  pound  Bank  note 
against  twenty  shillings,  but  of  Bank 
notes  against  Bank  notes,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would 
see  that  a  one  pound  Bank  note  was 
more  valuable  than  another.  To 
show  this,  he  would  offer  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  pound  note  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  31st  December  1616,  a  hund¬ 
red  pound  note  of  a  subsequent  date, 
and  four  pounds  in  cash.  If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  were  to 
give  up  this  resolution,  he  should 
have  some  hopes  of  him  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
as  to  the  nomination  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  urged  in  favour  of  a  ballot,  and 
the  compliments  that  had  been  paid 
to  the  honourable  member  for  Bram- 
ber,  he  (Mr  Tierney)  for  one  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  nomination 
of  the  committee  by  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer,  surrounded  as  he 
was,  by  day  and  night,  by  Jew  bro* 
leers  and  adventurers.  He  therefore 
called  upon  all  who  were  anxious  for 
practical  inquiry  to  support  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  he  had  made.  His  (Mr 
Tierney’s)  object  was  to  bring  the 
question  to  some  distinct  and  speedy 
issue.  For  this  purpose,  what  could 
he  do  better  than,  when  he  heard 
that  the  restriction  was  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  to  give  notice  of  an  inquiry  i 
If  the  Bank  Directors  would  only 
have  the  goodness  to  answer  for 
themselves  as  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  then  the  House  would  see  whe¬ 
ther  this  system  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  the  permapent  measures  of  the 
country ;  but  hitherto  they  had  uni¬ 
formly  set  themselves  in  array  a- 
gainst  those  who  opposed  the  restric¬ 
tion,  and  had  always  given  their  ne¬ 
gative  against  them.  He  saw  no  pos¬ 
sible  objection  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank,  provid¬ 
ed  they  would  reduce  their  issues, 
gradually  and  gently,  between  this 
and  next  July.  He  knew  that  the 
resumption  of  such  payments  could 
not  commence  until  there  had  been 
some  sort  of  jar  with  the  public ;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  none  of  those 
fatal  effects  would  result  from  it, 
which  it  had  been  so  much  the  fa¬ 
shion  to  anticipate. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman 
sat  down  amid  loud  cheers,  and  the 
house  divided  on  the  original  mo¬ 
tion,  which  was  negatived  by  277  to 
168,  and  the  amendment  carried 
without  a  division. 

No  further  proceedings  on  this 
important  measure  took  place  till  the 
5th  of  April,  when  Mr  Peel  appear¬ 
ed  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  with  a  special  Report  from  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy,  appointed,  in 
terms  of  a  former  vote  of  the  House, 
to  inquire  in^o  the  affairs  of  the  Bank, 
and  which  stated  that  the  committee 
were  engaged  in  deliberating  on  their 


report,  which  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  present  on  an  early  day  after  the 
recess ;  that  they  hoped  they  should 
be  able  to  6x  the  period  at  which  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  might 
be  removed  ;  that  they  were  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  that  period  would  be  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  Bank’s  being  obliged 
at  present  to  issue  gold  for  all  notes 
under  L.5  dated  previously  to  the  Ist 
of  January  1817  ;  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  therefore  thought  it  would  be 
expedient  to  pass  a  bill  for  prevent¬ 
ing  such  issues  of  gold  until  the  re¬ 
port  should  be  completed.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  bill  was  to  restrain  the 
Bank  from  issuing  gold  for  certain 
notes  under  L.5.  On  the  Ist  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1817,  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  had  given  notice  that  cash 
would  be  issued  for  all  their  notes 
for  sums  under  L.5,  and  dated  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  1st  January  1817.  In 
consequence  of  this  notice,  a  consi¬ 
derable  decrease  of  specie  bad  taken 
place.  The  issues  from  January 
1817  till  January  1819  amounted  to 
L.  4,500,000 ;  and  since  the  latter 
period  L.700,000  had  been  issued  ; 
so  ti.at  the  whole  drain  of  specie  a- 
mounted  to  L.5, 200, 000.  The  issue 
of  that  treasure  had  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  good  effect  whatever.  Un¬ 
less  it  were  attended  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  of  Bank  notes, 
that  coin  would  all  disappear  from 
the  country,  and  go  into  other  chan¬ 
nels.  Since  this  notice  of  the  Bank 
had  been  acted  on,  it  appeared  that 
the  sum  of  L.12I,()00,000  francs  had 
been  coined  in  France;  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  reason  to  believe,  that 
three-fourths  of  that  sum,  amounting 
to  L.  5,000,000  Sterling,  were  de¬ 
rived  from  coin  exported  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
restrain  the  issue  of  such  coin,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  motion  having  been  read  from 
the  Chair,  a  long  and  animated  dis- 
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cussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr 
Brougham,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr 
Tierney,  Mr  Ricardo,  Mr  Manning, 
Sir  John  Newport,  and  Mr  Canning, 
took  part ;  after  which  the  bill-  was 
read  a  first,  second,  and  third  time, 
and  finally  passed. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr  Peel 
carried  up  from  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords,  the  bill  for  restraining  the 
Bank  from  paying  in  specie  notes 
under  five  pounds  ;  and  a  motion  be« 
ing  made  for  suspending  the  stand* 
ing  orders,  the  bill  went  through  its 
several  stages  without  opposition, 
and  ultimately  passed  into  a  law. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Mr  Peel 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  was  read  and  or* 
dered  to  be  printed ;  and  on  the  fol* 
lowing  day,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Peers  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Lords  appointed  to  in* 
quire  into  the  same  subject,  and 
which  was  also  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed,  and  the  consideration  of  it  fixed 
for  that  day  fortnight. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  presented  a  petition  from 
a  body  of  London  merchants  against 
the  plan  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  proposed  by  the  commit* 
tee.  The  petition  being  read  and 
laid  on  the  table,  his  Lordship  mov* 
ed  for  the  production  of  a  paper, 
purporting  to  contain  the  sentiments 
of  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  on  this  important 
measure,  and  which  he  understood 
had  been  tendered  to  the  Noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty’s  Govern* 
ment.  The  motion  having  been  a* 
greed  to,  and  the  paper  laid  on  the 
table  accordingly,  we  think  it  right 
to  lay' before  our  readers  this  re* 
markable  document,  which  is  as  fol* 
lows : — 

**  At  a  Court  of  Directors  at  the 


Bank,  on  Thursday  the  20th  of  May 
1819. 

•<  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  having  taken  into  their  most 
serious  consideration  the  reports  of 
the  Secret  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  at  the  period  now  fixed, 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  as  early 
as  possible,  their  sentiments  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  measures  suggested  by 
those  committees,  for  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Parliament. ' 

**  In  the  first  place  it  appears,  that 
in  the  view  of  the  committees,  the 
measure  of  the  Bank  recommencing 
cash  payments  on  the  5th  of  July 
next,  the  time  prescribed  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  law,  **  is  utterly  impractica¬ 
ble,”  and  ”  would  be  entirely  inef¬ 
ficient,  if  not  ruinous.”  Secondly, 
it  appears,  that  the  two  committees 
have  come  to  their  conclusion  at  a 
period  when  the  outstanding  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  do  not  much 
exceed  L.25,000,000,  when  the  price 
of  gold  is  about  L.4,  Is.  per  ounce, 
and  when  there  is  great  distress  from 
the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the 
fall  of  prices  of  imported  articles. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Ministers,  that  as  long  as  such 
a  state  of  things  shall  last,  or  one  in 
any  degree  similar,  without  either 
considerable  improvement  on  one 
side,  or  growing  worse  oh  the  other, 
the  Bank,  acting  as  it  does  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  keeping  its  issues  nearly 
at  the  present  level,  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  return  to  cash  payments  with 
any  probability  of  benefit  to  the  pu¬ 
blic,  or  safety  to  the  establishment. 

”  The  two  committees  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  apparently  actuated  by  this 
consideration,  have  advised  that  the 
Bank  shall  not  open  payments  in  coin 
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for  the  period  of  four  years,  but  shall 
be  obliged  from  Ist  May  1821,  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  notes  in  standard  gold 
bullion  at  Mint  price,  when  demand¬ 
ed  in  sums  not  amounting  to  less 
than  SO  oz.  And  as  it  appeared  to 
the  committees  expedient  that  this 
return  to  payments,  at  Mint  price, 
should  be  made  gradually,  they  pro¬ 
pose  that  on  the  1st  day  of  February 
next,  the  Bank  should  pay  their 
notes  in  bullion,  if  demanded,  in 
sums  not  less  than  60  oz.,  at  the  rate 
of  L.^,  Is.  per  oz.;  and  from  the  Ist 
of  October  1820,  to  the  Ist  of  May 
following,  at  L.3  :  19  :  6  per  oz. 

**  If  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  have 
a  true  comprehension  of  the  views  of 
the  committees,  in  submitting  this 
scheme  to  Parliament,  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  infer,  that  the  object  of  the 
committees  is  to  secure,  at  every  ha¬ 
zard,  and  under  every  possible  varia¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  the  return  of 
payments  in  gold,  at  Mint  price,  for 
Bank  notes,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years :  and  that  this  measure  is  so  to 
be  managed,  that  the  Mint  price  de¬ 
nominations  shall  ever  afterwards  be 
preserved,  leaving  the  market  or  ex¬ 
change  price  of  gold  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Bank,  solely  by  the  amount 
of  their  issues  of  notes. 

“It  further  appears  to  the  Directors, 
with  regard  to  the  final  execution  of 
this  plan,  and  the  payment  of  Bank 
notes  in  gold  at  Mint  price,  that  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  is  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  Bank,  and  that  it  is  merely 
to  regulate  its  issues,  and  make  pur¬ 
chases  of  gold,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  answer  all  possible  demands,  when¬ 
ever  its  treasury  shall  be  again  open* 
ed  for  the  payment  of  its  notes. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bank  think  it  right  to 
observe  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
that  being  engaged  to  pay,  on  de¬ 
mand,  their  notes  in  statutable  coin, 
at  the  Mint  price  of  L.3  :  17  : 10^ 


per  oz.,  they  ought  to  be  the  laat  per¬ 
sons  who  should  object  to  any  mea¬ 
sure  calculated  to  effect  that  end  ; 
but  as  it  is  their  duty  to  consider  the 
effect  of  any  measure  to  be  adopted, 
as  operating  on  the  general  issue  of 
their  notes,  by  which  all  the  private 
Banks  are  regulated,  and  of  which 
the  whole  currency  /exclusive  of  the 
notes  of  private  bankers)  is  compo¬ 
sed,  they  feel  themselves  obliged  by 
the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  by  the  restriction  act  of 
1797,  to  bear  in  mind  not  less  their 
duties  to  the  establishment  over 
which  they  preside,  than  their  duties 
to  the  community  at  large,  whose  in¬ 
terests  in  a  pecuniary  and  commer¬ 
cial  relation  have  in  a  great  degree 
been  confided  to  their  discretion. 

“  The  Directors,  being  thus  obliged 
to  extend  their  views  and  embrace 
the  interests  of  the  whole  communi¬ 
ty  in  their  consideration  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  cannot  but  feel  a  repugnance, 
however  involuntary,  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  in  approbation  of  a  system, 
which  in  their  opinion,  in  all  its  great 
tendencies  and  operations,  concerns 
the  country  in  general  more  than  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  Bank. 

“  It  is  not  certainly  a  part  of  .the  re¬ 
gular  duty  of  the  Bank,  under  its 
original  institution,  to  enter  into  the 
general  views  of  policy  by  which  this 
great  empire  is  to  be  governed  in  all 
its  commercial  and  pecuniary  trans¬ 
actions,  which  exclusively  belong  to 
tbe  Administration,  to  Parliament, 
and  to  the  community  at  large ;  nor 
is  it  the  province  of  the  Bank  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  principles  by  which  these 
views  ought  to  be  regulated.  Its  pe¬ 
culiar  and  appropriate  duty  is  the 
management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
banking  establishment  as  connected 
with  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  the  lodgments  con¬ 
signed  to  its  care,  and  the  ordinary 
advances  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
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make  to  Government.  But  when  the 
Directors  are  now  to  be  called  upon, 
in  the  new  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed  by  the  restriction  act,  to 
procure  a  fund  for  supporting  the 
whole  national  currency,  either  in 
bullion  or  in  coin;  and  when  it  is 
proposed  that  they  should  effect  this 
measure  within  a  given  period,  bv 
regulating  the  market  price  of  gold, 
by  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  the 
issue  of  Bank  notes,  with  whatever 
distress  such  limitation  may  be  at¬ 
tended  to  individuals,  or  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  they  feel  it  their 
bounden  and  imperious  duty,  to  state 
their  sentiments  thus  explicitly,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  on  this  subject,  that  a  tacit 
consent  and  concurrence  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  may  not  at  a  future  period  be 
construed  into  a  previous  implied 
sanction,  on  their  part,  of  a  system 
which  they  cannot  but  consider 
fraught  with  very  great  uncertainty 
and  risk. 

*'  Itis  impossible  for  them  to  decide 
beforehand  what  shall  be  the  course 
of  events  for  the  next  two,  much  less 
for  the  next  four  years ;  they  have 
no  right  to  hazard  a  flattering  con¬ 
jecture  for  which  they  have  not  real 
grounds,  in  whiph  they  may  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  for  which  they  may 
be  considered  responsible.  They 
cannot  venture  to  advise  an  unrelent¬ 
ing  continuance  of  pecuniary  pres¬ 
sures  upon  the  commercial  world,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them  either 
to  foresee  or  estimate  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

“  The  Directors  have  already  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
expediency  of  the  Bank  paying  its 
notes  in  bullion  at  the  market  price 
of  the  day,  with  a  view  of  seeing  how 
far  favourable  commercial  balances 
may  operate  in  restoring  the  former 
order  of  things,  of  which  they  might 
take  advantage;  and  with  a  similar 


view  they  have  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  repay  the  Bank 
a  considerable  part  of  the  sums  that 
have  been  advanced  upon  Exche¬ 
quer-bills.  These  two  measures 
would  allow  time  for  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  formed  upon  the  state 
of  the  bullion  market,  and  upon  the 
real  result  of  those  changes  which 
the  late  war  may  have  produced  in 
all  its  consequences  of  increased 
public  debt,  increased  taxes,  increa¬ 
sed  prices,  and  altered  relations  as  to 
interest,  capital,  and  commercial 
dealings  who  the  Continent ;  and 
how  far  the  alterations  thus  produ¬ 
ced  are  temporary  or  permanent, and 
to  what  extent,  and  in  what  degree 
they  operate. 

“  It  wasthedesignoftheDirectors, 
in  pursuance  of  the  before-mention¬ 
ed  two  measures,  to  take  advantage 
of  every  circumstance  which  could 
enable  the  Bank  to  extend  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  bullion  as  far  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  nation  for  a  sufficient 
currency  could  possibly  warrant. 
Beyond  this  point  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  themselves  justified  in  going, 
upon  any  opinion,  conjecture,  or 
speculation  merely  their  own :  and 
when  a  system  is  recommended,  it 
seems  to  take  away  from  the  Bank 
any  thing  like  a  discretionary  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  necessities  and  the 
distresses  of  the  commercial  world. 
If  the  Directors  withhold  their  pre¬ 
vious  consent,  it  is  not  from  a 
want  of  deference  to  his  Majesty’s 
Government,  or  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament;  but  solely  from  a 
serious  feeling  that  they  have  no 
right  whatever  to  invest  themselves, 
of  their  own  accord,  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  countenancing  a  mea¬ 
sure,  in  which  the  whole  community 
is  so  deeply  involved,  and  possibly 
to  compromise  the  universal  interests 
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of  the  empire,  io  all  the  relations 
of  agriculture,  manufacture,  com* 
merce,  and  revenue,  by  a  seeming 
acquiescence  or  declared  approba* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

**  The  consideration  of  these  great 
questions,  and  of  the  degree  in  which 
all  those  leading  and  commanding 
interests  may  be  affected  by  the 
measure  proposed,  rests  with  the 
Legislature ;  and  it  is  for  them,  after 
solemn  deliberation,  and  not  for  the 
Bank,  to  determine  and  decide  upon 
the  course  to  be  adopted. 

“  Whatever  reflections  may  have 
from  time  to  time  been  cast  upon 
the  Bank ;  whatever  invidious  re* 
resentations  of  its  conduct  may 
ave  been  made,  the  cautious  con* 
duct  it  adopted  in  so  measuring  the 
amount  of  currency,  as  to  make  it 
adequate  to  the  wants  both  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  Government,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  it  within  rea* 
sonable  bounds,  when  compared  with 
what  existed  before  the  war,  as  is 
shown  in  the  Lords*  report,  pages 
10, 11,  12,  and  13;  the  recent  ef¬ 
fort  to  return  to  a  system  of  cash 
payments,  which  commenced  with 
the  fairest  prospects,  (but  which  was 
afterwards  frustrated  by  events  that 
could  not  be  foreseen  nor  controlled 
by  the  Bank),  are  of  themselves  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  all  the  oblo¬ 
quy  which  has  been  so  undeservedly 
heaped  upon  the  establishment. 

**  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  submitting  these  conside¬ 
rations  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
request  that  they  may  be  allowed  to 
assure  them,  that  it  is  always  their 
anxious  desire,  as  fur  as  depends  up¬ 
on  them,  to  aid,  by  every  consistent 
means,  the  measures  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  furthering  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire. 

”  Robert  Best,  Sec.” 


The  same  day,  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  consideration  of  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  being  read,  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby  rose,  and  after  a 
few  observations,  moved  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions :  **  That  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  further  to  continue  the  re¬ 
striction  upon  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 
in  such  manner,  and  on  such  con¬ 
ditions,  as  shall  be  provided  by  Par¬ 
liament,  with  a  view  to  ensure  its 
final  termination  at  the  period  so  to 
be  fixed  :  That  previously  to  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Bank 
should  be  rec^uired,  at  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  Parliament,  to  give  in  ex¬ 
change  for  its  notes  gold  duly  assay¬ 
ed  and  stamped  at  his  M^ajesty’s 
Mint,  (if  demanded  to  an  amount 
not  less  than  a  number  of  ounces  to 
be  limited),  valuing  the  same  in  such 
exchange  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
L.  4,  Is.  per  ounce  :  That  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  further  period,  to  be 
also  fixed  by  Parliament,  the  Bank 
should  be  required  to  give  in  ex¬ 
change  for  its  notes  gold  so  assayed 
and  stamped,  (if  demanded  to  an 
amount  ot  not  less  than  a  certain 
number  of  ounces  to  be  limited),  va¬ 
luing  the  same  in  such  exchange  at 
the  Mint  price:  That  at  some  time 
between  the  two  periods  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Bank  should  be  required 
to  give  in  exchange  for  its  notes  gold 
so  assayed  and  stamped,  valuing  the 
same  at  a  price  between  L.  4,  Is.  and 
the  Mint  price ;  and  that  after  the 
price  at  which  gold  shall  be  valued 
in  such  exchanges  shall  have  been 
once  lowered,  it  should  not  again 
be  raised:  That  after  the  period 
shall  have  arrived  at  which  the  Bank 
shall  be  required  to  give  gold  in  ex¬ 
change  for  its  notes  at  the  Mint 

firice,  a  further  period  to  be  fixed 
ly  Parliament  should  be  allowed. 
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and  a  certain  notice  given,  before 
the  Bank  shall  be  required  to  pay 
ks  notes  in  cash :  That  it  is  expe* 
dient  that  all  laws  which  prohibit 
the  melting  or  exportation  of  the 
gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  and 
the  exportation  of  gold  or  silver  bul* 
lion  made  of  such  coin,  should  be 
repealed.” 

Lord  Lauderdale,  who  had  all 
along  strenuously  opposed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  Committee  had 
proceeded  in  drawing  up  their  re¬ 
port,  now  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
another  series  of  resolutions  which 
are  as  follow 

Resolved,  1.  That  it  appears  to 
this  House,  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1816,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tlie  year  1817,  the  ex¬ 
changes  with  foreign  countries  were 
generally  such  as  made  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  import  both  gold  and  silver 
bullion  into  this  country;  and  that 
the  evidence  reported  by  tlie  Com¬ 
mittee  proves,  that  at  that  time  large 
importations  of  these  metals  actually 
took  place. 

“  2.  That  since  the  month  of  March 
1817,  when  our  silver  coin  was,  by 
his  Majesty’s  proclamation,  of  date 
the  Ist  of  that  month,  established  in 
circulation,  the  exchanges  with  fo¬ 
reign  countries  have  been  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  import 
geld  bullion  with  a  profit,  and  to 
have  made  it  uniformly  advantage¬ 
ous  to  export  that  metal,  whilst  the 
importation  of  silver  bullion  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  attended  with  a  profit ; 
and  that  the  evidence,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee,  proves  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  gold  since  that  period 
has  been  exported  to  a  great  amount, 
whilst  silver  bullion  has  been  import¬ 
ed  from  almost  every  country  with 
which  we  have  dealings. 

“  3.  That,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  does  not  appear  to  this 
House  that  there  is  any  satisfactory 


evidence  of  an  over-issue  of  paper, 
which  is  always  attended  with  a  rise 
of  the  price  of  both  gold  and  silver 
bullion  above  the  Mint  price,  and  a 
state  of  exchange  that  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  to  import  either  gold  or 
silver  bullion  with  a  profit. 

**  4>.  That  the  exchanges,  as  well 
as  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  bul¬ 
lion,  since  the  introduction  of  our 
silver  coinage,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  act  of  the  56th  of  the  King, 
chap.  68,  have  uniformly  exhibited 
that  state  of  things  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  experienced,  and  must 
always  take  place,  when  the  value 
of  silver  coin  is  diminished,  whether 
that  diminution  is  effected  by  lower¬ 
ing  its  intrinsic  or  raising  its  deno¬ 
minative  value. 

*'  5.  That,  judging  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bullion  which  the  evidence 
shows  us  the  Bank  possessed  for 
some  months  before  and  after  the 
Mint  regulations  were  acted  upon, 
and  from  the  state  of  the  exchanges, 
which  before  the  month  of  March 
1817  rendered  the  importation  of 
gold  and  silver  bullion  highly  pro¬ 
fitable,  as  well  as  from  the  prefer¬ 
ence  which  it  is  proved  the  public 
then  manifested  to  receive  Bank 
notes  rather  than  gold  coin,  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that,  though  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1817  the  Bank  had 
a  greater  issue  of  paper  than  it  has 
at  present,  it  might  at  that  time  have 
resumed  payments  in  coin  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  to  that  establishment. 

“  6.  That  although  since  the  new 
Mint  regulations  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  our  gold  coin  has  been 
banished  from  circulation,  and  the 
exchanges  have  been  nominally  un¬ 
favourable,  when  calculated  in  that 
metal,  in  which  payments  no  longer 
could  be  obtained ;  yet  the  real  ex¬ 
change  has  been  uniformly  favour¬ 
able  to  us,  when  calculated  in  silver 
coin,  the  only  metallic  coin  in  circa- 
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lation :  that  we  cannot  therefore 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  the  com* 
mon  rules  of  arithmetic  may  inform 
us,  that  if  the  Mint  regulations  had 
assimilated  the  Mint  prices  of  the 
two  metals  to  their  market  prices, 
the  exchange  calculated  eren  in 
gold  coin  would  have  been  uniform* 
ly  in  our  favour ;  and  that  we  must, 
therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
Bank  may  resume  payments  in  cash, 
with  safety  to  that  establishment, 
whenever  the  Mint  values  of  those 
metals  are  made  to  correspond  with 
their  market  values,  provided  it  has 
recovered  from  the  injury  its  funds 
have  sustained,  by  its  having  repo¬ 
sed  too  great  confidence  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  prudence  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  who  sanctioned  the  existing 
Mint  regulations. 

7.  That  it  appears,  therefore,  to 
this  House,  that  an  alteration  of 
our  Mint  regulations,  such  as  will 
approximate  the  Mint  values  of  our 
silver  and  gold  coin  to  the  market 
values  of  these  metals,  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  step  to  the  restoration 
of  our  currency  to  a  salutary  state.** 
These  resolutions  gave  rise  to  a 
long,  interesting,  and  profound  dis¬ 
cussion,  of  which  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  exhibiting  even  the  faintest 
analysis ;  more  particularly  as  we 
are  desirous  of  laying  before  our 
readers  a  summary  of  the  debate 
which  took  place,  three  days  subse¬ 
quent  to  this,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  which  will  be  found,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  exhaust  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  at 
present,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  ingenuity  and  extensive  eco¬ 
nomical  and  financial  learning  with 
which  the  Noble  Earl  (Lauderdale) 
supported  his  amendment,  the  re¬ 
solutions  proposed  by  him  were  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division,  and  the 
original  resolutions  Carried  with  on¬ 
ly  two  or  three  dissentient  voices. 


On  the  24th  of  May,  Mr  Peel  ha¬ 
ving  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  the  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  expediency  of  resuming 
cash  payments,  proceeded  to  submit 
certain  resolutions,  founded  upon 
that  report. 

After  some  general  observations 
on  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  it  without  any  reference  to 
party  feelings  or  connections,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  submitted  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  table.  He  bad 
hoped  that,  after  the  repeated  decla¬ 
rations  of  Parliament  on  this  subject, 
the  only  question  of  that  night  would 
have  been  one  of  mode  or  time  with 
reference  to  the  object  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  But  an  opinion  had  been 
avowed,  which,  if  acted  upon  by  the 
House,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
indefinite  suspension  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
might  be  necessary,  therefore,  at  the 
outset,  to  make  up  their  minds  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  a  metallic 
standard,  and  he  had  with  this  view 
expressed  an  affirmative  proposition 
upon  this  point  in  the  second  resolu¬ 
tion.  Was  it  possible  for  the  House 
to  regard  the  system  which  had  ex¬ 
isted  for  the  last  22  years,  as  one 
that  could  be  continued  ?  Was  it 
possible  for  them  to  suppose  that  we 
could  go  on  without  a  fixed  and  a 
metallic  standard  of  value,  as  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  our  circulating  medium  ^  Such 
a  standard  had  been  adopted  by 
every  nation  in  Europe,  and  was  re¬ 
commended  on  the  authorityof  every 
writer  of  reputation.  All  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  too,  with  one  exception,  who 
had  been  examined  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  gave  testimony  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  Even  Mr  Locke,  after  be- 
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wildering  himself  and  his  readers 
with  metaphysical  inquiries  on  the 
same  subject,  felt  himself  obliged 
to  descend  from  these  speculations 
on  the  abstract  theory  of  representa* 
tive  value,  and  admit  that  the  only 
standard  was  a  dednite  quantity  of 
gold  bullion.  To  render  this  stand* 
ard  complete,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  gold  should  be  of  a  given  weight 
and  dneness,  and  bear  with  it  an  im« 
press,  which  should  secure  the  holder 
with  respect  to  those  qualities.  He 
knew  of  no  other  theory  upon  which 
the  currency  of  this  country  could 
be  safely  maintained ;  but  circum* 
stances  had  led  to  the  temporary 
introduction  of  a  different  system, 
which  some  now  asserted  was  more 
advantageous.  Let  the  House  then 
carefully  and  dispassionately  reflect 
on  that  system  of  circulation  which 
was  begun  in  1797.  That  system 
affected  every  transaction  of  com* 
merce ;  it  was  understood  abroad,  as 
well  as  at  home,  and  every  foreign 
Jew  knew  how  to  detect  its  fallacy. 
The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  the  foundation  on  which  was 
raised  the  superstructure  of  the 
country  Banks,  and  those  issues  were 
made  either  in  the  purchase  of  gold, 
the  discount  of  mercantile* hills,  or 
the  purchase  of  Government  sccuri* 
ties.  A  distinction  had  been  drawn 
between  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  paper  issued  by  foreign  govern* 
ments,  and  it  might  be  of  some  im* 
portance  to  examine  this  distinction. 
By  reference  to  the  accounts  it  would 
be  seen,  that  in  the  year  1815  the 
advances  of  the  Bank  to  Government 
amounted  to  L.35,000,000,  and  they 
now  amounted  to  L.  20,000,000,  the 
amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation 


being  about  L.  25,000,000.  Now  it 
was  well  known  that  these  advances 
were  not  made  on  the  security  of  any 
tax  or  duties  already  imposed,  but 
in  anticipation  of  future  revenue. 
No  provision  was  yet  made  for  pay* 
ment  of  the  £xchequer*bills  which 
the  Bank  held  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  debt  created  by  these  advances. 
How,  then,  could  it  be  said  that  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  were  regulated  by 
the  demands  and  necessities  of  the 
mercantile  world  ^  How  could  they 
distinguish  between  such  advances 
to  Government,  and  a  paper  circula* 
tion  directly  emanating  from  it? 
There  was  indeed  this  difference  be* 
tween  them,  that  if  the  notes  were 
issued  immediately  from  the  Govern* 
ment,  instead  of  intermediately 
through  them,  an  interest  of  3^  per 
cent,  would  be  saved  to  the  country. 
But  again  it  was  contended,  that  it 
was  very  different  from  a  forced  pa* 
per  circulation,  and  the  validity  of 
this  distinction  might  also  deserve  a 
little  inquiry.  Was  it  not  received 
in  all  ordinary  payments,  and  had  he 
who  objected  to  receive  it  any  rerae* 
dy  but  to  wait  till  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  ?  But  it  was  said 
the  Bank  was  safe,  their  affairs  were 
prosperous,  the  utmost  confidence 
prevailed,  their  issues  were  made 
upon  the  best  security,  and  the  public 
faith  was  pledged  to  them.  This 
was  perfectly  true,  and  clearly 
distinguished  the  Bank  of  England 
from  ail  other  establishments  of  the 
like  nature.  But  did  it  follow  that, 
because  the  Bank  was  solvent,  there 
could  be  no  over-issue  of  its  paper  ? 
If  solvency  alone  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  there  was  no  excess  of 
circulation,  the  theory  of  Law  *  was 


*  The  theory  here  alluded  was  first  developed  in  a  work,  entitled,  Money  and  Trade 
considered,  with  a  Proposal  for  supplying  the  Nation  with  Money,”  published  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  the  year  1705,  by  the  celebrated  John  Law  of  Lauristoii,  afterwards  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  French  Finances  under  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans.  Upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  in  this  remarkable  performance,  combined  with  the  scheme  projected  in  his 
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just,  and  the  land,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in 
funds,  might  be  safely  converted  in-  circulation  previous  to  1814  was  about 
to  a  circulating  medium.  There  L.  23,000,000 ;  in  1815  it  was  about 
was,  in  fact,  no  test  of  excess  or  de-  L.25,000,000:  in  1816,  L.26,000,000; 
ficiency,  but  a  comparison  with  the  and  at  the  end  of  1817  L.29,000,000, 
price  of  gold.  This  was  not  indica-  together  with  a  large  issue  in  gold, 
ted  by  theory  alone  ;  the  last  few  At  this  period  trade  revived,  and  im- 
years  had  afforded  abundant  eime-  portations  were  made  from  all  parts 
rience  to  support  and  confirm  it.  The  of  the  world.  Many  were  deceived 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place  by  a  nominal  profit,  which  in  truth 
since  the  year  1816,  were  such  as  resolved  itself  into  an  excess  of  cur- 
must  fill  every  man  who  carefully  rcncy,  and  the  same  scene  of  distress 
considered  them  with  a  desire  to  put  and  embarrassment  was  renewed, 
an  end  to  the  present  system.  In  the  He  might  refer  for  the  truth  of  this 
year  1815,  our  commerce  was  in  full  melancholy  statement  to  a  part  of  the 
activity,  a  great  impulse  had  been  evidence.  The  evidence  to  which 
given,  speculation  was  at  its  height,  he  was  referring,  was  that  of  Mr 
and  the  esmorts  were  great  beyond  Gladstone,  who  stated,  that  the  va- 
example.  But  in  1816  and  1817  came  lue  of  grain  and  provisions  imported 
the  natural  result  of  these  over-  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  in  1817, 
strained  hopes  and  exertions.  An  was  L.  1,200,000:  and  in  the  last 
immense  accumulation  of  property  year,  L.  1,950,000.  He  added,  that 
had  taken  place,  for  which  there  in  the  year  1816,  270,000  bales  of 
was  no  demand.  Prices  fell,  the  coun-  cotton  were  imported  at  the  same 
try  banks  stopped  their  issues,  and  place;  in  1817,  350,000;  and  in  the 
thousands  were  in  a  moment  stricken  last  year,  457,000.  The  consequence 
to  the  ground  by  a  blow  which  they  of  this  excess  above  the  demand  was, 
could  not  foresee,  and  against  which  a  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  of  no-less 
it  was  impossible  to  provide.  The  than  40  per  cent.  The  same  gentle- 

Propouls  and  Reasons  for  constituting  a  Council  of  Trade,”  published  at  ibe  same  place 
five  years  before,  the  famous  “  MistUsipfti  Syttem"  was  subsequently,  in  a  great  measure, 
reared.  In  tlie  treatise  on  “  Money  and  Trade,"  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  sufficient¬ 
ly  shallow  and  absurd,  on  the  insufficiency  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  circulating  medium,  and 
the  superiority  of  laud  over  all  other  articles  as  a  foundation  for  money,  owing  to  its  alleged 
capability  of  improvement  as  the  demand  increased,  while  the  quantity  always  remained  the 
same,  it  was  proposed  that,  in  Commissioners  appointed  by,  and  to  act  under  the  control  of 
Parliament,  power  should  be  vested  to  issue  notes  in  any  of  the  three  following  ways:  1.  In 
the  way  of  loan,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  upon  landed  security,  the  debt  nut  to  ex¬ 
ceed  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  land :  2.  To  give  out  the  full  price  of  land  in 
notes,  and  to  enter  into  immediate  possession  thereof  by  wadset,  (mortgage,)  redeemable 
within  a  certain  period  :  or,  S.  To  give  out  in  notes  tbe  full  price  of  land  upon  sale  irre¬ 
deemably.  Bank  paper  being  thus,  according  to  Law,  secured  on  landed  property,  would 
not  only  be  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  same  denomination,  but  would  even 
Ire  preferred  to  these  metals,  "  as  not  being  liable  to  fall  in  value  like  them."  This  scheme 
is  obviously  founded  upon  tbe  favourite  maxim,  inculcated  in  all  the  publications  of  tbia 
daring  projector,  namely,  that  the  power  and  prosperity  of  every  state  increase  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  money  thrown  into  circulation,  and  that,  by  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  tbia  quantity  can  never  be  in  Micess.  The  best  commentary  on  this  pernicious 
maxim  is  tbe  fkte  of  the  “  Mississippi  System,"  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  realised ; 
although  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
French  Nation,  and  tbe  subsequent  edicts  and  measures  of  the  Regent,  vainly  intended  at 
once  to  cheat  tbe  public  creditor  and  to  force  public  conhdence,  rendered  the  ruin  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  bursting  of  that  cuormous  bubble  tenfold  more  aggravated  and  tremendous. 
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man  declared,  that,  in  1818,  there 
were  in  Lirerpool,  goods  to  the  va> 
lue  of  L.  8,000,000  above  what  were 
deposited  therein  the  preceding  year. 
All  this  overtrading  was  productive  of 
no  advantage  ;  but  as  respected  the 
labouring  classes  it  was  attended  with 
incalculable  mischief.  The  unequal 
and  fluctuating  demands  for  labour 
deranged  all  the  relations  of  humble 
life.  At  one  period  wages  were  too 
high ;  at  another  there  was  no  em¬ 
ployment.  The  rapidity  with  which 
these  changes  sometimes  followed 
each  other  defeated  all  private  ar¬ 
rangements,  discouraged  the  steady 
accumulation  of  savings,  and  fre¬ 
quently  overwhelmed  the  labourer 
with  want  and  misery.  It  was  one 
of  the  features  of  an  excessive  circu¬ 
lation,  and  that  distinguished  it  from 
the  ordinances  of  nature,  as  well  as 
the  more  provident  institutions  of 
man,  that  it  involved  no  counteract- 
ingprinciple  to  the  evil  which  it  crea¬ 
ted.  Private  Bankers,  at  first  anx¬ 
ious  to  accommodate,  no  sooner  per¬ 
ceived  a  system  of  declining  credit, 
than  in  the  eagerness  to  provide  for 
their  own  security,  they  refused  fur¬ 
ther  aid,  and  increased  the  want  of 
confidence.  This  was  one  of  the  de¬ 
fects  inherent  in  the  system  he  was 
describing  :  But  if  its  continuance 
should  be  once  sanctioned  by  the 
House,  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that 
they  ought  to  measure  its  future 
evils  by  its  past  Hitherto  there  had 
always  been  some  check ;  but  if  once 
a  hope  should  be  held  out  that  the 
suspension  might  last  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period,  that  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium  was  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Bank  Directors, 
uncontrolled  by  any  consideration 
but  that  of  their  own  profits,  it  would 
become  impossible  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  that  might 
ensue.  The  Committee  had  felt  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  so  fear¬ 
ful  a  danger,  and  of  inducing  an  im¬ 


pression  on  the  public  mind  that  the 
system  would  be  brought  to  a  termi¬ 
nation.  Four  alternatives  had  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  their  conside¬ 
ration  :  the  first  being  to  recommend 
the  postponement  of  the  resumption 
till  after  July  next,  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  with  respect  to  some 
future  definite  period.  But  if  they 
had  been  content  to  adopt  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  he  would  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  they  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  country  to  be  in  ear¬ 
nest.  The  apprehension  and  dismay 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  re¬ 
port,  only  convinced  him  the  more 
strongly,  that  it  was  incumbent  up¬ 
on  them  to  screw  up  their  minds  to 
the  carrying  its  principles  into  eifect. 
Parliament  had  at  four  different  times 
recorded  the  expediency  of  puttingan 
end  to  the  suspension,  and  the  same 
principle  was  distinctly  recognised 
in  the  resolutions  of  his  right  honour- 
ble  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,)  who  had  been  recently 
taunted  as  though  he  had  always  ob¬ 
jected  to  it.  The  whole  circle  of 
expedients  had  been  tried  ;  and  if 
their  opinion  always  had  been,  that 
cash-payments  ought  to  be  resumed, 
it  was  surely  time  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Another  alternative  was  to 
fix  a  definite  period,  and  to  make 
some  declaration  of  principle  that 
might  be  an  instruction  to  the  Bank. 
But  this  would  still  leave  it  to  the 
Bank  to  act  upon  this  declaration  of 
principle  as  it  should  think  fit ;  and 
if  they  controverted  the  principle,  it 
was  not  likely  that  their  observance 
of  the  declaration  would  be  very 
strict.  That  they  denied>the  princi¬ 
ple  was  manifest :  and  if  the  House 
would  turn  its  attention  to  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  a  Court  of  Directors,  with 
respect  to  the  contents  of  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  committee,  they 
would  see  the  impolicy  of  referring  it 
to  them  to  adhere  to  that  principle. 
The  third  alternative  was  that  of  a 
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positive  limit  to  the  amount  of  cir¬ 
culation.  This,  however,  would  be 
an  unwise  proceeding,  for  it  was  not 
possible  to  prescribe  beforehand 
what  that  amount  should  be.  In 
tlie  event  of  a  run  upon  the  Bank, 
proceeding  from  a  want  of  confi¬ 
dence,  some  increase  might  be  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  an  extension  of  their 
issues  in  1797  might  perhaps,  byre¬ 
storing  confidence,  have  rendered 
the  original  restriction  unnecessary. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold,  a  reduction  was  equally  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  was  also  to  be  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration,  that  the  country 
Banks  required  a  larger  circulation 
at  some  particular  periods  than  at 
others ;  and  therefore  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  adopt  a  plan  in  which  they 
restricted  themselves  merely  to  the 
measure  of  fixing  the  amount  of 
circulation.  The  fourth  plan  which 
had  been  suggested,  was  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  resolutions  which  were 
now  before  the  House.  It  proceed¬ 
ed  on  the  principle,  that  the  Bank 
should  regulate  its  issues  according 
to  the  price  of  gold,  and  was  in  fact 
the  same  that  had  been  acted  upon 
before  the  restriction  was  imposed. 
The  Committee  had  found,  that  the 
price  of  gold,  for  three  months  be¬ 
fore,  and  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee,  was  considerably  above 
the  Mint  price,  and  was  as  high  as 
L.  4,  Is.  per  ounce.  They  consider¬ 
ed,  therefore,  that  it  was  important 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  to  postpone  the  final  re¬ 
sumption  of  cash  payments  for  near¬ 
ly  four  years,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  adopt  such  a  plan  as  should  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  they  were  in 
earnest  when  they  fixed  on  that  pe¬ 
riod.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  explain  the  resolutions  in  detail, 
as  ever^  gentleman  who  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  had  no  doubt 
perused  them  carefully.  They  re¬ 


quired,  it  was  true,  that  the  Bank 
should  pay  gold  for  their  notes  at 
the  Mint  price.two  years  hence ;  but 
at  the  same  time  under  certain  mo¬ 
difications,  which  would  render  a 
less  quantity  of  gold  necessary  than 
if  the  restriction  were  completely 
removed  at  that  period.  As  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into 
a  formal  detail  of  the  plan  itself,  he 
should  proceed  to  meet  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  had  been  urged  against 
it.  The  proposal  for  the  payment 
of  the  money  borrowed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  bad  excited  great  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons,  because  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  amount  of 
that  payment  must  be  extracted  from 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  and 
consequently  that  trade  must  be  se¬ 
riously  injured.  The  Committee, 
however,  did  not  require  the  imme¬ 
diate  payment  of  this  money  by  Go¬ 
vernment,  nor  did  they  propose  t()at 
the  whole  sum  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Bank  should  be  paid  at  one  time ; 
they  only  recommended  the  gradual 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  advances 
made  by  the  Bank ;  and  as  to  the 
time  of  payment,  their  plan  only  re¬ 
quired  that  it  should  take  place  be¬ 
fore  the  Bank  resumed  its  cash-pay¬ 
ments,  two  years  hence.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  think,  that  in  order 
to  enable  the  Bank  to  issue  gold  in 
February  1820,  on  the  plan  propos¬ 
ed,  a  repayment  of  any  thing  like 
L.  10,000,000  would  be  necessary ; 
but  they  thought  the  Bank  had  a 
right  to  demand  the  repayment  of  a 
part  of  their  advances  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  before  they  themselves  could 
in  justice  be  called  upon  to  pay  in 
cash.  This  measure  was  the  more 
desirable,  because,  from  a  paper 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  he 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  relation  at  present  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  Bank 
should  be  altered.  The  great  duty 
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of  attending  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  belonged  to  the  Govern* 
ment;  and^because  they  had  trans¬ 
ferred  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
Bank,  let  them  not  defer  a  moment 
longer  to  resume  it.  It  was  on  that 
account  that  he  recommended  the 
repayment  of  L.  10, (XX), 000  by  the 
Government.  Now,  why  should  it 
be  supposed  that  such  a  repa3rment 
by  Government  would  lead  to  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  circulation  ?  Why 
might  not  the  monagers  of  the  Bank 
spend  one*half  of  the  sum  repaid  in 
buying  bullion,  and  employ  the  other 
half  in  extending  their  trade  i  A 
contraction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank 
was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  plan  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
carr3ring  of  these  resolutions  into 
effect  would  be  attended  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  its  issues.  The  supporters 
of  this  measure  were  told,  that  their 
object  was  to  make  the  Bank  con¬ 
form  its  issues  to  the  prioe  of  gold. 
But  the  mere  obligation  of  the  Bank 
to  pay  their  notes  in  ingots  or  bars 
of  gold,  let  them  be  called  by  what¬ 
ever  name  you  please,  made  no  dif¬ 
ference.  What  did  the  Bank  do 
from  1794  to  1797?  They  did  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  just  what  they  now 
objected  to  do,  and  then  gold  was 
never  at  a  higher  price  than 
L.  3 : 17  : 6.  The  Bank  were  then 
expressly  under  the  same  obligation 
to  deliver  bullion,  as  they  would  be 
under  the  present  plan ;  and  yet  the 
price  of  gold  was  not  alFected  by  that 
regulation  :  the  holder  of  their  notes 
had  a  right  to  demand  in  exchange 
for  that  amount  of  notes  5  pounds  or 
60  ounces  of  stamped  gold  ;  and  the 
House  knew  that,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibitory  laws,  the  gold  went 
out  of  the  country.  It  was  said  the 
price  of  gold  fluctuated,  but  he  ap¬ 
prehended  that  the  argument  found¬ 
ed  on  that  assumed  fact  was  a  mere 
fallacy.  When  people  talked  of 


gold  rising  in  price,  were  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  that  it  had  risen  in  in¬ 
trinsic  value?  Let  them  not  talk  of 
its  price  in  paper,  but  in  any  other 
commodity  of  a  real  and  fixed  value. 
Did  a  given  quantity  of  gold  at  pre¬ 
sent  command  any  more  coin,  or  any 
more  silver,  than  it  would  have  done 
fifty  years  ago  ?  Of  corn,  indeed,  it 
might  command  a  greater  quantity, 
because  it  was  a  commodity  that 
fluctuated  in  value ;  but  of  things 
which  had  a  fixed  and  permanent 
value,  it  would  actually  command  a 
smaller  quantity  than'  it  would  have 
done  in  England  fifty  years  ago.  We 
talked  of  the  price  of  gold  being 
raised  by  taxation,  but  this  he  could 
prove  to  be  a  fallacy  ;  for  if  we  look¬ 
ed  at  the  prices  of  gold  during  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  our  history,  we 
should  find  that  the  price  had  been 
low  when  the  amount  of  taxation  had 
been  high  ;  and,  vice  verta^  that  the 
price  had  been  high  when  the  a- 
mount  of  taxation  had  been  low. 
Again,  it  was  said,  that  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  had  increased,  and 
that  that  increase  rendered  a  greater 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium 
necessary ;  but  that  position  he  al¬ 
so  denied.  It  not  only  did  not  fol¬ 
low,  that  the  amount  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  varied  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  amount  of  taxation : 
but  he  would  show  that  they  had 
varied  in  an  inverse  ratio :  and  for 
this  purpose  he  would  compare  the 
two  periods  of  1792  and  1809.  The 
latter  period  was  the  year  preceding 
the  appointment  of  the  Bullion  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  our  trade  was  unusu¬ 
ally  extensive ;  and  he  chose  the 
former  period  because  the  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  was  then  very  great. 
Did  it  not  follow,  then,  according  to 
the  theory  which  he  was  combating, 
that  the  circulating  medium  ought 
to  have  been  greater  in  1809  than 
it  was  in  1792?  And  if  it  could  be 
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shofrn  that  was  not  the  case,  was  which  had  been  advanced  on  the  sub* 
not  that  theory  contradicted  by  fact?  ject,  was  one  which  at  first  appeared 
The  late  Lord  Liverpool  said,  that  very  plausible,  and  was  made  by  those 
in  1792  there  were  L.  30,000,000  of  who  admitted  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
gold  in  circulation;  but  he  (Mr  verting  to  a  metallic  standard  of  va- 
JKeel)  should  be  contented  to  take  lue.  The  argument  they  used  was, 
the  amount  at  L.  5,000,000  less,  that  a  variable  standard  exposed  the 
Then  there  were  L.  11,000,000  of  country  to  great  danger  ;  but,  at  the 
Bank  notes  in  circulation,  and  con-  same  time,  as  we  had  now  been  twen- 
sequently  the  whole  circulating  ty-two  years  without  a  metallic  cir- 
medium  that  year  amounted  to  culation,  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
L.  36,000,000.  In  1792,  the  interest  ficult  and  hazardous  to  revert  to  the 
of  the  national  debt  was  L.9,000,000.;  ancient  system.  These  persons  main- 
the  number  of  ships  employed  in  tained  that  we  ought  to  regulate  the 
commerce  was  10,000;  and  the  value  of  gold  by  the  mark^et  price; 
amount  of  official  exports  was  and  their  plan  amounted  to  neither 
L.  19,000,000.  In  1808,  the  in-  more  nor  less  than  this — we  ought  to 
terest  of  the  national  debt  was  extricate  ourselves  from  our  present 
L.  31,000,000;  the  number  of  ships  difficulties,  by  depreciating  the  pre¬ 
amounted  to  15,000;  and  the  of*  cious  metals.  This,  however,  would 
ficial  exports  had  increased  one-half,  only  be  practising  a  fraud  on  indivi- 
According  to  this  theory,  then,  duals;  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
there  should  in  the  latter  year  have  price  of  gold,  or  in  regulating  the 
been  a  corresponding  increase  of  cir*  exchanges  with  foreign  countries, 
culating  medium.  But  gold  did  not  The  foreigner  would  detect  the  alloy 
remain  in  the  market  when  it  had  in  our  coin  when  thus  depreciated^, 
risen  to  L.4,  Is.,  and  the  amount  of  nor  would  the  plan  affbrd-any  securi- 
the  circulating  medium  in  1809  was  ty  against  the  exportation  of  gold.  A 
only  L.  19,000,000 ;  yet  we  had  con-  contrary  system  had  been  long  esta- 
trived  to  perform  with  that  circula*  blished  in  this  country,  and  a  devia¬ 
tion  all  the  transactions  that  had  been  tion  from  that  salutary  system  would 
performed  in  1792,  and  even  trans*  only  give  an  advantage  to  be  obtain- 
actions  to  a  much  greater  amount,  ed  at  any  time  by  fraud.  Those  who 
In  1792  the  average  number  of  days  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  back 
that  the  L.  1,000  note  remained  in  to  the  history  of  our  coin,  would  find 
circulation,  was  22;  in  1818  only  13.  that  it  had  been  reformed  at  three 
In  1792,  the  L.IO  note  remained  236  different  eras.  The  periods  to  which 
days  in  circulation ;  and  in  1818  only  he  referred  were  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
147  days.  In  1792,  the  total  amount  ward  I.,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  William 
of  notes  of  every  denomination  issued  HI.  These  were  periods  of  as  great 
by  the  Bank  was  L.74,8i7,000 ;  and  difficulty  as  any  that  we  had  encoun- 
in  1818  L.236,084,933.  The  infer-  tered,  and  yet  these  difficulties  had 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  this  compara*  been  overcome.  Edward  found  his 
live  statement  was,  that  a  much  less  coin  debased,  and  although  engaged 
circulation  was  necessary,  and  would  in  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  in  the 
perform  transactions  to  a  greater  a-  war  with  Scotland,  he  turned  his  at- 
mount,  at  one  time  than  at  another  ;  tention  to  the  reformation  of  the  coin 
and,  therefore,  the  doctrine  against  of  his  realm — a  circumstance  dwelt 
which  he  was  arguing  was  absurd,  on  with  pleasure  by  historians,  as 
Amongst  the  various  propositions  presenting  a  noble  instance  of  public 
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ipirit  and  wisdom.  The  next  period 
was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeto,  the 
coin  having  been  debased  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  nearly  400  per 
cent.  In  the  second  year  of  her  reign 
she  directed  her  attention  to  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  coin.  Those  who 
were  hostile  to  such  a  measure  re- 

S resented  to  her  that  the  Courts  of 
lome,  of  France,  and  of  Spain,  were 
all  leagued  against  her,  and  asked  her 
if  that  was  the  proper  time  to  exe¬ 
cute  such  a  plan ;  but  she  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  Lord  Burleigh  that  these 
were  the  very  reasons  why  she  should 
do  it,  and  that  by  attending  to  the 
welfareofher  own  subjects,  she  would 
increase  their  attachment  and  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  even  of  her  ene¬ 
mies.  At  a  time  when  William  III. 
was  engaged  in  war,  did  he  undertake 
the  reformation  of  the  silver  curren¬ 
cy  ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  parties  ran 
so  high,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  not  propose  such 
a  measure  without  anticipating  the 
most  formidable  opposition.  He  found 
the  silver  currency  clipped  and  de¬ 
based  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  be 
heard  the  same  arguments  on  the 
subject  that  had  been  used  to  her.  If 
the  House  would  look  at  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides, — at  those  advan¬ 
ced  by  Lowndes  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  by  Locke  on  the  other,— they 
would  see  how  analogous  they  -were 
to  those  that  were  advanced  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Lowndes  complained  that  the 
value  of  silver  was  enhanced,  and 
wished  for  the  return  of  the  good  old 
times  when  silver  was  at  5s.  Sd.  per 
ounce,  while  then  it  was  at  6s.  2d. ; 
and  also  contended,  that  the  shilling 
was  the  real  standard  of  value.  Locke, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
the  pound  weight  of  silver  was  the 
standard  of  value,  and  that  the  coin 
was  depreciated,  and  not  the  bullion 
raised.  Silver  in  coin  was  the  same 


in  value  as  silver  in  bullion.  It  was 
perfectly  true,  he  said,  that  an  ounce 
of  silver,  which  the  Mint  regulations 
determined  to  be  only  5s.  2d.  in  va¬ 
lue,  had  risen  to  68. 3d.;  but  that  was 
only  because  the  silver  coin  had  been 
clipped  or  reduced  in  value,  by  the 
difference  between  58.  2d.  and  Sd. 
Give  me,  said  he,  5s.  of  standard 
weight  and  fineness,  as  originally 
coined,  together  with  2d.,  and  I  will 
with  that  sum  purchase  for  you  an 
ounce  of  silver  for  which  you  now 
pay  68.  Sd.  He  could  frame  no  con¬ 
ception  of  an  abstract  standard  of  va¬ 
lue,  without  reference  to  an  existing 
substance ;  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  put  up  with"  the  vulgar  idea,  that  a 
pound  was  a  certain  quantity  of  me¬ 
tal  of  a  given  weight  and  Bneness. 
At  the  time  of  the  new  coinage  at 
the  period  to  which  he  alluded,  pre¬ 
judices  in  theory,  and  misconceptions 
in  reasoning,  were  not  only  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  but  the  greatest  financial 
and  political  difficulties  were  to  be 
overcome.  At  a  time  when  the  fu¬ 
ture  revenue  was  to  be  mortgaged  for 
current  charges,  L.S,000,000  were  to 
be  raised  for  the  expences  of  a  new 
coinage.  The  important  duty  of 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect  de¬ 
volved  on  Mr  Montague,  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
reasons  against  calling  in  the  dete¬ 
riorated  currency  for  the  purpose  of 
a  re-coinage,  were,  that  at  that  time 
a  war  raged,  which  required  the  un¬ 
divided  exertions  of  the  country ;  that 
the  public  resources  should  not  at 
such  a  time  be  wasted  on  an  unne¬ 
cessary  object,  or  a  doubtful  experi¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  expences  incurred 
would  be  more  than  the  nation  at  such 
a  period  could  bear,  and  its  discon¬ 
tents  might  be  excited  by  fresh  grie¬ 
vances  to  acts  of  rebellion.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  this  expedient  moreover  ar¬ 
gued,  that  should  the  silver  coin  be 
called  in,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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carry  on  the  war  abroad,  or  to  prose¬ 
cute  foreign  trade,  inasmuch  as  the 
merchant  could  not  pay  his  bills  of 
exchange,  nor  the  soldier  receive  his 
subsistence.  What,  in  reply  to  this 
reasoning,  were  the  arguments  of 
Mr  Montague  and  the  friends  of  the 
measure  ?  They  argued,  that  the 
mischief  must  be  fatal,  if  a  present 
remedy  were  not  found  out  and  ap¬ 
plied  ;  that  by  reason  of  the  ill  state 
of  the  coin,  the  change  abroad  was 
infinitely  to  the  nation’s  prejudice ; 
that  the  disease  would  every  day  take 
deeper  root,  infect  the  very  vitals  of 
the  State,  and  if  not  remedied  would 
soon  become  incurable;  that  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  nation  must  be  mightily 
intimidated  by  so  great  an  action, 
and  would  sooner  be  induced  to  u- 
gree  to  honourable  terms  of  peace, 
in  case  they  saw  us  able  to  surmount 
this  difficulty,  by  the  retrieving  of  the 
ill  state  of  the  coin,  on  which  their 
hopes  of  the  nation’s  speedy  ruin  so 
much  depended ;  and  that  it  would 
partly  create  a  mighty  esteem  abroad 
of  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the 
Parliament  of  England,  which  was 
able  to  conquer  such  an  obstinate 
and  almost  insuperable  evil  in  such 
a  juncture  of  affairs.  These  argu¬ 
ments  happily  prevailed,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  expence,the  project 
of  the  new  coinage  was  carried  into 
execution.  Considering,  then,  that 
such  an  object  had  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  at  such  a  period,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  difficulties,  he  would  ask, 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  state  or 
prospects  of  the  country  at  present 
to  deter  us  from  the  great  work  of 
improving  our  currency  ?  Were  we 
not  a  great  nation  before  1797  ? 
Were  not  our  resources  great  aqd 
flourishing,  our  commerce  extensive 
and  prosperous,  and  our  military  and 
naval  glory  raised  to  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle  of  fame,  before  we  were  bless¬ 
ed  with  an  inconvertible  paper  cir¬ 


culation  ?  Let  us  recollect,  that  if 
we  differed  from  other  nations  in 
having  a  paper  currency,  we  likewise 
differed  from  them  in  another  re¬ 
spect — the  stability  of  our  public 
faith ;  and  that  we  ought  to  cherish 
the  latter  as  much  as  we  praised  the 
former.  Let  us  recollect  that  from 
a  regard  to  that  good  faith,  we  had 
respected,  even  in  war,  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  foreigners  invested  in  our 
funds;  and  that  by  the  confidence 
it  inspired,  we  had  been  carried 
through  our  difficulties.  Let  us 
not,  now  that  we  have  attained  the 
objects  for  which  we  contended, 
weathered  the  storm  which  threaten¬ 
ed  to  overwhelm  us,  and  arrived  in 
safety  and  triumph  at  the  destined 
shore,  discard  the  guide  by  which 
we  were  led  and  protected.  Let  us 
recollect,  that  the  fluctuations  of 
price  which  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency  occasioned,  were  injurious 
to  the  labourer,  who  found  no  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  rise  of  his  wages  at 
one  time  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  a 
depression  at  another.  He  had  thus 
discharged  bis  duty  in  bringing  the 
resolutions  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  before  the  House.  There  were, 
however,  still  two  topics  on  which 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words,  though 
it  was  not  very  necessary  to  his  ob¬ 
ject  to  advert  to  them.  A  noble 
friend  of  his  in  the  other  bouse,  (Lord 
Lauderdale,)  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  all  were  ready  to 
acknowledge,  entertained  an  opinion, 
that  our  Mint  regulations  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  return  to  a  standard 
of  gold,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Committee  to  recommend.  It 
would  be  the  less  necessary  for 
him  ( Mr  Peel )  to  enter  on  a  detail¬ 
ed  examination  of  this  question,  as 
it  bad  not  come  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  this  House.  It  appeared  to 
him,  after  the  most  mature  delibera- 
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tion  that  he  could  give  to  the  sub* 
ject,  that  the  Mint  regulations  had 
no  connexion  with  the  question. 
By  these  regulations  there  were  not 
two  standards  of  value.  Silver  was 
merely  a  money  of  convenience  for 
small  sums,  not  coined  like  gold  at 
the  pleasure  of  individuals  who 
brought  it  to  the  Mint,  and  without 
loss,  but  coined  by  order  of  the  Go* 
vernraent.  Its  depreciation  there* 
fore  could  not  afiect  the  price  of 
gold,  or  drive  it  from  circulation. 
When  he  recollected  that  from  the 
year  1778  to  1797,  a  deteriorated 
silver  currency  existed,  and  that  this 
currency  was  then  a  legal  tender  for 
L.25  instead  of  408.  as  now,  without 
at  all  affecting  the  price  of  gold,  he 
thought  he  might  quote  experience 
in  support  of  his  argument  against 
the  theory  of  the  noble  peer.  The 
other  topic  to  which  he  alluded*  was 
a  project  which,  he  understood,  would 
be  brought  forward  to  facilitate  a  re* 
turn  to  cash  payments,  or  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  them.  That  project  con* 
sisted  in  requiring  the  Bank  to  pay 
their  notes  in  gold  at  the  market  price 
of  that  metal.  Such  a  plan  could  not, 
he  thought,  be  entertained  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  it  would  postpone  indehnitely 
the  return  to  our  former  circulation  ; 
it  would  take  from  Parliament  the 
right  of  regulating  our  currency,  and 
place  it  at  the  discretion  of  a  body  of 
individuals  to  whom  such  a  power 
ought  not  to  belong ;  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  gold  conform  to 
the  value  of  paper,  and  not  paper  to 
that  of  gold,  and  would  not,  in  fact, 
afford  any  of  that  security  that  was 
coniempfated  by  the  establishment 
of  a  metallic  standard.  The  House 
would  see  that  he  had  to  encounter 
the  opposition  of  one  to  whose  opi* 
nion,  whenever  he  could  conscien* 
tiously,  he  would  always  bow  with 
the  utmost  respect.  But  having  the 
solemn  duty  imposed  upon  him,  of 
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^ivin^  all  his  attention  to  a  subject 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  so  deeply  involved,  and  having 
considered  the  evidence,  not  of  theo* 
retical  men,  but  of  men  acquainted 
with  business,  he  was  led  to  believe 
in  the  principle*  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  report  before  the  House. 
He  felt  himself  bound  to  declare  that 
he  had  changed  bis  opinions,  and 
that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  regarding  our  currency  wbiph 
he  had  once  opposed. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  resolutions,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  that  relative  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  repealing  the  laws  against 
the  melting  and  exportation  of  coin, 
were  as  follow:  **  That  it  is  expedieol 
to  continue  the  restriction  on  pay^ 
ments  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  beyond  the  time  to  which  it  la. 
at  present  limited  by  law  :**  **  That 
it  is  expedient  that  a  dehnite  period 
should  be  fixed  for  the  termination 
of  the  restriction  on  cash  payments ; 
and  that  preparatory  measures  should 
be  taken,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  and 
ensure,  on  the  arrival  of  that  period, 
the  payment  of  the  promissory-notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  legal 
coin  of  the  realm  :**  **  That  in  order 
to  give  to  the  Bank  a  greater  con* 
trol  over  the  issues  of  their  notes 
than  they  at  present  possess,  provi¬ 
sion  ought  to  be  made  for  the  gra¬ 
dual  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  the 
sum  of  L. 10,000,000;  being  part  of 
the  sum  due  to  the  Bank,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  advances  made  by  them  for 
the  public  service,  and  on  account 
of  the  purchase  of  Exchequer-bills 
under  the  authority  of  acts  of  the 
Legislature :  That  it  is  expedient  to 
provide,  by  law,  that  from  the  Ist  of 
February  1820,  the  Bank  should  be 
liable  to  deliver,  on  demand,  gold  of 
standard  fineness,  having  been  as* 
s^ed  and  stamped  at  his  Majesty's 
Mint  (a  quantity  of  not  less  than  60 
K 
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ounces  being  required),  in  exchange 
or  such  an  amount  of  notes  of  the 
Bank  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  gold  so  required,  at  the  rate 
of  L.4,  Is.  per  ounces” 

After  the  resolutions  had  been 
read  from  the  chair,  Mr  Ellice  rose, 
and  after  having  m^e  a  number  of 
observations,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr 
Peel,)  announced  his  intention  to 
propose  an  amendment.  The  three 
first  resolutions  met  his  views  ;  but 
he  differed  from  the  recommends* 
tion  of  the  fourth.  Although  he  did 
not  concur  in  the  principle  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
In  1811  had  procured  the  passing  of 
a  resolution,  declaring  that  Bank* 
notes  had  not  depreciated,  in  the  face 
of  facts  more  glaring  than  those  on 
which  the  opposite  doctrine  was  now 
supported  and  acknowledged;  yet 
he  was  averse  to  acknowledge,  in  a 
legislative  enactment,  that  our  cur* 
rency  had  depreciated.  The  permis* 
sion  given  to  the  Bank  by  the  fourth 
resolution,  of  paying  their  notes  in 
gold  at  the  rate  of  L.4,  Is.  per  oz., 
while  the  Mint  price  was  L.S :  1 7 : 10^, 
was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  this 
depreciation.  If  it  was  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  to  attain  the  object  of  a  re* 
turn  to  cash  payments,  he  would  e* 
ven  concur  in  this  resolution  ;  but  he 
thought  the  necessity  might  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  the  amendment  he  was  about 
to  propose.  The  first  resolution  he 
would  propose  as  his  amendment, 
was  leaving  out  the  words  after 
*'  that**  in  the  fourth  resolution,  to 
substitute  the  following :  “  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  order  by  law,  that  the  sum 
of  L.9, 000,000  of  the  Bank  advances 
to  Government  be  repaid,  by  month¬ 
ly  instalments  of  L.500,000,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  loth  of  June,  and  that 
no  intermission  take  place  till  the 
whole  be  repaid.*’  Having  thus  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  and  object  of  his 


first  amendment,  he  would  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  state  the  other  resolutions, 
which  he  proposed  as  amendments  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  re¬ 
solutions.  The  next  was, — '*  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Bank 
ought  not  to  advance  any  money  to 
Government  on  Exchequer-bills,  or 
Treasury-bills,  beyond  the  present 
sum  advanced  by  them,  or  beyond 
the  sum  that  shall  remain  due  to  the 
Bank  after  the  L.10,000,0(X)  are  re¬ 
duced,  without  the  authority  of  Par¬ 
liament.”  The  object  of  his  next 
resolution  was  to  put  it  in  the  option 
of  the  Bank  to  pay,  in  the  legal  coin, 
or  in  gold,  at  the  Mint  price :  and 
it  was,  **  That  the  Bank  have  it 
in  its  option  to  pay,  after  the  ist  of 
May  1821,  either  in  legal  coin,  or  in 
gold,  at  L.S  :  17 : 10^  per  ounce.” 
He  had  one  other  amendment  to  pro¬ 
pose,  which  would  prove  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman.  Since  by  the 
preceding  amendments  nmre  indul¬ 
gence  was  given  to  the  Bank,  he 
thought  it  but  fair  that  one  year 
should  be  curtailed  from  the  period 
proposed  for  the  final  and  full  re¬ 
sumption  of  cash  payments.  His  a- 
mendment  was,  **  That  after  the  ist 
of  May  1822,  the  Bank  pay  its  notes 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm.”  With 
the  last  resolution  moved  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  no  per¬ 
son  could  find  fault ;  all  were  agreed 
as  to  the  expediency  of  repealing 
the  laws  against  the  melting  and 
e.\portation  of  coin.  He  was  sure 
that  the  amendments  he  proposed, 
if  agreed  to,  would  prove  as  effec¬ 
tual  as  the  resolutions  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  at  the 
same  time  get  rid  of  the  inconve¬ 
nience  which  incumbered  those  re¬ 
solutions. 

Mr  Brogden  having  read  the  fourth 
of  the  original  resolutions,  and  the 
resolution  proposed  as  an  amend- 
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ment,  and  put  the  question,  Mr  J. 
P.  Grant  rose,  and  in  a  long  speech 
descanted  on  the  principles  which  he 
conceived  caused  gold,  coined  and 
i«  bullion,  to  be  exported  from  the 
country  ;  and  animadverted,  with 
considerable  severity,  on  the  present 
Mint  regulations,  which  he  charac* 
tcrised  as  '*  an  absurd  and  impolitic 
system,”  which  has  been  found  inef* 
fectual  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  end  proposed.  These  remarks 
called  up  Mr  W.  Pole,  who  contended, 
that  the  honourable  member  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  every  point,  and,  in  support 
of  his  assertions,  went  into  a  length¬ 
ened  and  minute  detail ,  into  w bich  our 
limits  prevent  us  from  following  him. 

At  this  stage  of  the  debate,  Mr 
Tierney  presented  himself  to  the 
House,  and  stated  that  he  had  heard, 
with  ^e  utmost  satisfaction,  the 
speech  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  proposed  to  the 
House  the  resolutions  which  they 
were  that  evening  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  and  that  if  a  compliment  from 
so  humble  an  individual  as  himself 
could  give  him  any  gratification,  he 
would  gladly  ofier  it;  but  in  truth 
he  was  afraid  to  do  so,  lest  he  should 
be  thought  to  be  paying  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  principles  which  himself 
and  many  of  the  friends  around  him 
had  been  advocating  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  For  his  own  part,  he  should 
not  have  risen,  at  least  at  this  period 
of  the  debate,  had  he  not  been  the 
only  member  of  the  committee  who 
had  expressed  a  difierence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  importance  or  utility  of  the 
plan  now  proposed.  He  (Mr  Tier¬ 
ney)  much  lamented  that  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  proposition  that 
had  been  submitted  to  the  House : 
DO  man  was  more  anxious  than  him¬ 
self  for  a  speedy  resumption  of  cash 
payments ;  no  man  had  perhaps 
shown  less  lenity  to  the  Bank  Direc¬ 
tors,  but  justice  ought  to  be  done  to 


all  parties.  He  would  state  plainly, 
and  without  reserve,  bis  reasons  for 
preferring  the  amendment  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend,  and  for  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  the  House  for  adoption. 
All  were  agreed,  at  least  he  hoped 
that  all  or  nearly  all  were  agreed, 
that  the  sooner  the  ancient  standard 
of  value  was  restored  the  better.  He 
was  well  convinced  that  there  wai 
no  security  for  the  empire  but  in  a 
recurrence  to  a  metallic  currency. 
No  man’s  property  could  be  safe,  or 
even  have  a  value,  until  that  whole¬ 
some  state  were  restored ;  and  the 
only  dispute  would  be,  whether  the 
method  of  restoring  it  now  propo¬ 
sed  was  such  as  ought  to  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  discreet  men. 
The  plan  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  or  rather  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  lay  in  a  narrow  compass.  It 
was,  that  the  Bank,  in  February 
next,  should  pay  at  the  altered  stan¬ 
dard  of  IjA,  Is.  all  demands  upon 
them  to  the  extent  of  sixty  ounces 
of  gold ;  that  in  October  they  should 
pay  them  in  gold  at  the  rate  of 
L.3  :  19  :  6 ;  and  by  the  1st  of  May 
1820  revert  to  the  old  Mint  stan¬ 
dard  of  L.S  :  17  : 10^ :  but  it  did  not 
stop  here :  for  the  plan  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  years  from  that  date, 
during  which  the  Bank  was  to  pay 
its  notes  in  bullion  at  the  Mint  price. 
The  drift  of  the  whole  was,  that  in 
four  years  from  the  present  date, 
that  IS,  in  the  ninth  year  of  peace, 
the  country  shall  have  a  prospect, 
though  a  distant  one,  of  enjoying 
once  more  the  blessing  of  a  metallic 
currency.  The  country  was  much 
indebted  to  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr  Ricardo)  for  employing  his 
mind,  so  well  endowed  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects,  upon  this ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  convinced  that  the  plan  he 
had  suggested  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  House,  however,  would  bear  in 
mind  that  the  project  of  the  commit- 
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tee  was  not  his  plan :  it  was  a  pro¬ 
position  of  a  totally  different  descrip¬ 
tion,  for  it  deferred  all  payments  in 
bullion  for  two  years,  and  did  not  at 
last  give  the  country  a  specie  cur¬ 
rency  until  the  lapse  of  two  years 
more.  It  was  true  that  some  sort  of 
stepping-stone  to  Mr  Ricardo's  plan 
(for  it  was  idle  to  conceal  the  name) 
night  be  prudent ;  but  he  could  not 
without  alarm  and  abhorrence  see  an 
attempt  thus  made  to  introduce  for 
no  less  a  term  than  eighteen  months, 
a  standard  of  value  unknown  to  the 
usages  of  the  kingdom :  it  was  in 
fact  raising  the  price  of  gold  because 
the  price  of  paper  was  lowered :  *'  if 
your  gold,"  said  the  Minister,  **  will 
not  come  to  my  gold,  my  gold  must 
come  to  your  paper :  if  the  mountain 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
must  come  to  the  mountain."  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  eloquent  of  the  many 
eloquent  passages  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  re¬ 
lated  to  this  subject — to  the  danger 
that  might  arise  from  altering  the 
ancient  permanent  standard  of  va¬ 
lue  ;  and  it  was  this  that  produced 
in  his  mind  the  greatest  degree  of 
alarm :  he  feared  that  the  principle 
of  the  ancient  standard  being  once 
broken  down,  would  never  again  be 
restored.  The  system  was  proposed 
on  the  other  side  as  a  security  against 
possible  dangers  ;  but  he  would  ask 
in  his  turn,  if  there  were  not  in  that 
very  system  a  possible  danger  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  precedent  of  most  inju¬ 
rious  consequences?  Suppose  (to 
put  a  case)  every  thing  went  on  as 
well  as  could  be  desired  from  hence 
until  October ;  that  there  was  no 
complaints  of  a  drain  on  the  Bank, 
or  of  a  want  of  currency  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  merchants;  what  answer  might 
be  made  to  the  application  to  carry 
into  further  effect  the  plan  of  to¬ 
night?  What  security  was  there 
that  the  wishes  of  the  country  would 


be  complied  with,  or  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  would  not  be  made  by  IV^nis- 
ters  to  Parliament,  stating  that  the 
L.S  :  19 : 6  were  not  a  sufficient  price 
for  gold,  and  that  L.4,  Is.  must  be 
continued,  or  the  kingdom  would  be 
exposed  to  imminent  perils  ?  Sup¬ 
pose,  at  the  termination  of  four  years, 
some  unforeseen  circumstances,  like 
those  of  1797,  should  occur,  which 
induced  Government  to  think  it  im¬ 
politic  to  perform  their  engagement ; 
they  might  then  say,  the  Mint  price 
of  gold  is  not  enough,  let  us  go  back 
to  L.S  :  19  :  6  per  oz. ;  or,  supported 
by  precedent,  they  might  even  urge 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  L.4,  la. 
the  price  allowed  three  years  before. 
Surely  this  was  a  yery  possible  dan¬ 
ger  against  which  there  was  no  guard, 
and  the  country  might  be  deprived 
of  all  hope  of  ever  returning  to  cash 
payments  at  all :  the  Bank  Restric¬ 
tion  itself  might  be  proposed  at  the 
very  moment  when  people  thought  a 
wholesome  currency  was  restored ; 
and  thus  the  wheel  might  tUrn  round 
without  cessation :  first  with  delusive 
promises,  that  gold  should  be  resto¬ 
red,  and  afterwards  with  an  exposure 
of  that  delusion,  by  a  continuance  of 
the  restriction.  What  then  was  to 
be  gained  by  this  much  boasted  dis¬ 
covery  ?  Here  he  might  make  many 
observations  upon  the  drain  upon  the 
Bank,  and  on  the  reduction  of  dis¬ 
counts  ;  but  he  forbore,  because  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  House  would 
hear  them  to  much  greater  advan¬ 
tage  from  some  of  the  directors  or 
merchants  whose  interests  were  con¬ 
cerned.  He  meant  to  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  fairly,  and  he  hoped  he  had  done 
so.  What  then  was  the  real  ground 
of  this  proceeding  ?  Neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  that  the  Bank  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  As  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Bank,  he  (Mr  Tierney) 
was  as  hostile  to  them  in  general  ag 
any  man ;  but  in  justice  to  that  es. 
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tablithment  it  waa  but  right  to  tay, 
that  as  yet  the  House  (at  least  until 
the  resolutions  of  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  were  agreed  to)  en> 
tertained  the  sentiments  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  detailed 
when  he  opposed  the  principles  of 
Mr  Horner  in  1810,  and  which  were 
recorded  on  the  journals.  Since 
that  time  light  had  certainly  broken 
in  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  and  who  should  assert  that 
light  might  not  break  in  upon  the 
Bank  Directors?  If  a  decided  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  majority  of  the  country 
and  of  the  House  had  made  converts 
of  Ministers,  and  had  induced  them 
to  abandon  a  course  they  had  unde- 
viatingly  pursued  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  was  it  unfair  to  sup- 
ose  that  the  Bank  Directors  might 
e  converted  also  i  He  did  not  con¬ 
tend  that  those  gentlemen  were  at 
all  warranted  in  entertaining  the 
atrange  and  wild  notions  they  had 
promulgated;  but  practically  how 
did  the  matter  stand  i  The  com¬ 
mittee  maintained  as  an  abstract 

{irinciple,  and  as  statesmen  and  phi- 
osophers,  that  the  issue  of  paper 
governed  the  price  of  gold ;  but  the 
Directors,  not  pretending  to  be 
judges  of  political  economy,  merely 
replied,  that  there  would  be  a  run 
upon  them,  and  they  must  call  in 
their  paper  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves.  The  issue  then 
was  between  statesmen  and  philoso¬ 
phers  acting  upon  solid  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  Bank  Direc¬ 
tors  who  considered  only  their  own 
peculiar  convenience  and  private  in¬ 
terests.  It  had  always  struck  him 
with  astonishment  that  twenty-six 
such  well-informed  gentlemen  could 
be  found  to  maintain  that  the  price 
of  gold  was  in  no  way  regulated  by 
the  issue  of  paper :  that  seemed  a 
monstrous  proposition,  and  the  Di¬ 
rectors  were  now  in  a  manner  bound 


to  admit,  when  they  found  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  differing  from  them, 
that  they  must  be  in  the  wrong.  The 
argument  on  the  other  aide  amount¬ 
ed  to  this,  and  to  nothing  else,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  was  no  longer 
to  be  trusted,  because  it  is  evident, 
from  some  expressions  used  by  the 
Directors,  that  they  will  not  take  the 
proper  and  necessary  measures  for 
paying  their  own  notes.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  ^e  Bank  seemed  to  be  acting 
very  foolishly,  even  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interest ;  for  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  plan  was  most  fa¬ 
vourable  to  them.  At  least,  there> 
fore,  the  Bank  were  acting  upon  a 
disinterested  principle  in  opposing 
it,  unless  it  were  to  be  supposed  that 
they  did  not  understand  what  was  or 
was  not  for  their  own  beneht.  Was 
it  not,  however,  extraordinary  that 
so  much  pains  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  a  security  from  the  Bank,  and 
that  the  House  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  Government  would  do 
what  was  right  i  The  evidence  was 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  this ;  for  it 
showed  that  the  Bank  had  uniform¬ 
ly  endeavoured  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  that  Government  had  as  uni¬ 
formly  resisted  it.  The  course  of 
things  had  been  this: — in  1816,  Par¬ 
liament  passed  a  bill,  declaring  that 
cash  payments  should  be  resumed  in 
1818 :  the  Bank  took  steps  to  effect 
it,  by  advertising  that  they  would 
pay  a  certain  portion  of  their  notes 
in  specie:  in  the  year  following,  1817, 
they  went  further,  and  agreed  to  pay 
all  notes  dated  before  January  of 
that  year,  amounting  to  many  mil¬ 
lions.  But  what  did  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  do  i  He  stated  in 
the  House  with  the  utmost  triumph, 
that  the  Bank  were  paying  gold,  and 
that  a  specie  currency  was  actually 
commenced.  This  was  the  same 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
now  declared,  that  theBanJt  wasnot 
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to  be  trusted.  It  was  contended  by 
the  friends  of  the  ancient  standard 
of  ralue,  that  the  Bank  ought  then 
to  have  reduced  its  issues;  but  it 
now  turned  out  in  the  evidence,  that 
it  had  not  been  done,  and  that  if  stu¬ 
pidity  were  not  the  right  word  as  ap- 
lied  to  the  Directors,  guilt  was  un- 
oubtedly  the  right  word  as  applied 
to  the  Ministers.  The  evidence  of 
Mr  Harman  was  decisive :  he  stated 
!  that  the  Bank  did  not  decrease  its 

''  issues,  for  it  had  no  control  over 

I  them,  as  (he  whole  management  was 
i'  taken  out  of  its  hands  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  could  not  figure  to  him¬ 
self  any  thing  more  mischievous  than 
for  the  Government  to  hold  up  the 
Bank  as  unworthy  of  public  confi¬ 
dence.  As  long  as  there  was  a  Bank, 
it  was  our  interest  to  maintain  its 
character :  upon  that  depended  the 
estimation  in  which  the  public  would 
hold  the  currency ;  and  a  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  recipe  for  Government 
was  never  heard  of  than  this,  that 
because  some  new  light  had  broken 
in  upon  those  hitherto  '*  in  middle 
and  utter  darkness,**  the  strictest  se¬ 
curities  were  to  be  demanded,  and 
the  utmost  rigour  displayed.  Did  he 
(Mr  Tierney)  then  wish  for  securi¬ 
ties?  He  did;  and  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tual,  he  required  that  the  Bank 
should  be  paid  the  advances  it  had 
made  to  the  full  extent  demanded. 
Ifthey  wanted  L.10,000,000,let  them 
be  paid,  and  then  let  the  House  pass 
some  strong  resolutions,  that  at  the 
time  appointed  a  specie  currency 
should  certainly  be  restored.  His 
firm  conviction  was,  that  after  what 
had  passed,  if  the  L.10,000,0(X)  were 
paid,  the  Bank  would  be  ready  in 
two  years  or  sooner  to  resume  cash 
payments.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  ordinary  current  of 
the  Bank,  unless  checked  by  war,  a 
deficient  harvest,  or  some  other  cause 
of  equal  power,  would  necessarily 


bring  the  exchanges  right,  and  that 
in  healthy  times  it  would  be  found 
much  more  difficult  to  get  the  gold 
out  of  the  country,  than  to  entice  it 
into  it.  It  was  said,  however,  that 
circumstances  might  arise  to  produce 
an  alteration  ;  but  if  in  the  course  of 
four  years  such  calamity  might  be 
expected,  was  it  any  thing  less  than 
madness  not  to  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  sooner?  Though  he  (Mr 
Tierney)  was  far  from  concurring  in 
the  wild  doctrines  of  some,  he  must 
be  pardoned  for  saying,  when  he 
found  all  classes  of  men  uniting  in 
opinion  against  the  plan,  that  there 
must  be  something  in  their  aversion. 
It  would  be  asserted,  no  doubt,  that 
such  men  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  talking  about ;  that  they 
argued  against  the  principles  of  such 
and  such  approved  writers :  this 
might  be  a  very  pleasant  answer  for 
Ministers,  but  it  would  not  satisfy 
those  who  would  be  severe  losers 
by  the  scheme.  Next,  it  would  be 
urged,  that  such  doctrines  encou¬ 
raged  panic ;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  of  the  amendment, 
that  it  put  an  end  to  all  causes  of 
alarm.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the  plan,  that  Bank  notes  should  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  but  that  could 
not  be  effected  without  gross  injus¬ 
tice.  The  distinction  between  a  per¬ 
son  with  L.240,  and  another  who  bad 
only  L.IO  in  Bank  notes,  was  most 
iniquitous :  the  one  might  amass  bis 
ingot,  while  the  other  could  only 
trust  to  his  paper ;  the  one,  if  he 
were  alarmed,  might  obtain  gold, 
while  the  other  could  obtain  nothing; 
so  that  a  panic  was  allowed  to  a  man 
of  large  means,  while  a  person  of  a 
small  fortune  had  no  right  whatever 
to  indulge  apprehensions.  It  had 
been  said  that  no  evidence  had  been 
called  before  the  Committee  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  project ;  and  it  was 
an  extraordinary  truth,  that  from  the 
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moment  it  was  resolved  upon,  no  hu< 
man  being  was  consulted  as  to  its 
effects.  They  had,  indeed,  been 
asked  about  Mr  Ricardo’s  system  ; 
and  their  answer  was  not  one  of  the 
wisest,  when  they  spoke  about  pay* 
ing  at  the  Mint  price  of  the  day. 
Mr  Baring  was  the  only  person  who 
had  been  asked  a  question  on  the 
subject,  and  he  distinctly  stated,  that 
it  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 
Ministers  must,  therefore,  not  be 
much  surprised,  if  they  found  the 
plan  rejected  out  of  doors.  If  the 
claim  of  the  Bank  were  allowed  to 
the  extent  of  L.  10,000,000;  not  only 
all  indelicacy  would  be  avoided,  but 
the  security  would  be  greater ;  and 
if  Government  were  to  be  trusted  at 
all  without  any  guard  upon  their  con* 
duct,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
plan.  He  should  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  the  amendment  of  his  honour* 
able  friend,  as  most  likely  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  public  mind,  and  to  allay 
those  alarms  which  had  sprung  out 
of  the  bad  management  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  pro¬ 
pose,  either  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted,  or  that  the  House  should 
adjourn  the  further  consideration  of 
this  momentous  question. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  a  few  observations,  chie^  in 
answer  to  the  animadversions  of  Mr 
Tierney  directed  personally  to  him¬ 
self;  disavowed  the  distrust  in  the 
Bank  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
him ;  and  asserted  that  the  object  of 
his  Majesty’s  Government  was  to  re¬ 
turn  as  soon  as  possible  to  cash  pay¬ 
ments;  the  only  question  being  as 
to  the  least  inconvenient  mode  of 
attaining  that  great  and  important 
object. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr 
Manning,  (a  Bank  Director^,  Mr 
Ricardo  rose,  amidst  loud  invita¬ 
tions.  He  said  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  conceived  the  resolu¬ 


tions  calculated  to  effect  their  ob¬ 
ject.  From  the  speech  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend,  and  other  evidence, 
he  was  induced  to  think  that  the 
Bank  wanted  to  resume  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  but  did  not  know  how  to  put 
their  wishes  in  operation.  He  had 
heard  it  declared  that  the  issues  of 
paper  had  no  effect  whatever  upoa 
the  price  of  bullion.  What  support¬ 
ed  this  assertion,  or  were  not  proofs 
in  direct  contrariety  to  it  i  Now  it 
appeared  that  the  Bank  had  failed 
to  resume  cash  payments,  year  after 
year,  although  year  after  year  called 
upon  by  that  House  to  do  so. 
was  therefore  high  time  that  the 
matter  should  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  that  the  House  should 
feel  itself  called  upon  to  look  to  the 
effecting  of  that  measure.  He  did 
not  think  this  a  question  only  be¬ 
tween  the  Bank  and  the  Ministers) 
but  more  between  Ministers  and  the 
Bank  and  the  country.  He  was 
therefore  particularly  disposed  to 
concur  with  his  right  honourable 
friend  in  any  measure  which  might 
be  devised  to  keep  the  Ministers 
also  under  control.  One  principle 
was  clear,  that  those  who  had  the 
command  of  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country  had  the  power  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  price  of  every  commodity. 
This  power  clearly  resided  in  the 
hands  of  the  Directors,  as  control¬ 
ling  the  circulating  medium,  and  k 
was  a  most  formidable  one.  Why, 
then,  putting  the  question  shortly, 
for  the  appheation  of  the  measnre 
recommenoed  by  the  Committee, 
the  result  was,  that  by  withdrawing 
a  certain  quantity  of  paper  from  the 
circulation,  we  restored  the  remain¬ 
der  of  it  to  the  value  of  bullion, 
which  was  to  raise  it  2  or  3  percent. 
He  could  not,  however,  go  along 
with  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
in  his  statement;  for  in  order  to 
raise  the  paper  currency  to  the 
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▼alue  of  a  metallic  one,  there  roust 
be  a  demand  for  gold  over  and  a* 
bove  that  actually  in  the  market. 
As  to  the  plan  itself,  undoubtedly  he 
approved  of  it :  for  would  they  leave 
to  the  Bank  Directors  a  power  of 
keeping  out  all  the  metals,  and  ma* 
king  tbe  currency  consist  of  paper 
only  I  Tbe  Bank  Directors  could 
have  no  real  interest  in  depre¬ 
dating  the  currency :  it  was  tneir 
interest  to  raise  it  to  double  its  va¬ 
lue.  They  stood  in  the  light  of  ere* 
ditors,  not  of  debtors ;  they  were 
the  last  whom  he  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  object  to  the  plan,  and  he 
thought  no  means  so  likely  to  sue.* 
ceed  as  those  before  the  House. 
Tbe  Bank  Directors,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  make  large  advances 
to  Government,  must  be  liable  to 
get  into  a  situation  of  distress.  They 
might  extend  their  advances  so  far 
as  to  quadruple  the  currency  of  the 
country.  Their  error  was,  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  rate  of  interest  would 
always  point  out  a  proper  limit  to 
their  issues ;  but  the  rate  of  interest 
had  been  proved  both  by  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith  to  depend,  not  on  the 
quantity  of  money,  but  on  the  profits 
of  stock ;  even  though  they  did  not 
advance  any  thing  to  Government, 
it  was  in  their  power,  by  an  excess 
of  discounts,  to  make  tbe  circulation 
redundant.  Tbe  proposed  mode  of 
resuming  payments  appeared  to  him 
the  easiest  that  could  be  imagined. 
Tbe  Bank  would  be  placed  under 
nd  restraint  at  first,  nor  any  sudden 
necessity  of  reducing  its  issues.  An 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  of 
effecting  the  object  in  the  most 
gradual  manner ;  and  even  when  bul- 
lion  payments  should  be  made  at  the 
Mint  price,  the  inconvenience  would 
be  but  inconsiderable.  If  the  Bank 
managed  discreetly,  they  might  open 
in  1820  with  a  very  small  issue  of 
gold :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  di¬ 


mmish  their  paper  regularly.  What 
indeed  he  was  afraid  of  was,  that 
they  would  reduce  it  too  rapidly. 

If  he  were  to  give  them  advice,  he 
should  counsel  them  not  to  buy  a  ny 
bullion  at  present,  but  rather  to  sell 
it,  and  wait  with  patience  till  its 
price  should  fall,  as  it  then  soon 
would,  to  the  Mint  price  of  L.  3, 
178. 10^.  per  ounce.  He  lament¬ 
ed  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plan,  which  would  compel  the 
Bank  to  purchase  geld  as  well  as 
to  pay  it  on  demand.  He  thought 
it  might  serve  to  operate  as  a  check 
against  what  might  hereafter  happen, 
that  was,  against  their  starving  the 
circulation.  Individuals  might  in- 
deed,  by  carrying  gold  to  the  Mint, 
furnish  an  occasional  supply  to  the 
circulation.  Mr  Mushett,  who  bad 
given  his  evidence  with  great  pre¬ 
cision  and  ability,  stated  his  opinion, 
that  with  L.  300,000  always  in  the 
Mint  for  coinage,  about  L.12,000,000 
might  be  added  to  the  currency  with¬ 
in  the  period  of  a  year.  He  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  calculation  implied, 
that  the  sum  of  L.  300,000  should  be 
constantly  kept  up  by  successive 
quantities,  and,  besides,  a  year  was  a 
long  time  to  wait  for  such  a  supply,  if 
it  were  actuallv  wanted.  The  Bank 
Directors  could  net  possibly  have 
any  desire  to  thwart  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  he  did  not  think 
therefore  that  they  would  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  adoption  of  this  part 
of  the  plan.  With  regard  to  what 
had  fallen  from  his  right  honourable 
friend  with  respect  to  the  graduated 
scale  of  payments,  he  might  refer 
him  to  Mr  Thornton's  evidence,  as 
indicative  that  no  serious  objection 
was  entertained  against  it.  He 
confessed  himself  to  be  utterly  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  alarm  which  had 
gone  forth,  because  a  reduction, 
which  was  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
paper  to  a  par  with  gold,  (the  dif- 
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ference  being  now  only  S  per  cent 
and  the  amount  of  the  reduction, 
therefore,  not  necessarily  exceeding 
L.  1,500,000),  was  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  course  of  four  years.  He 
could  only  attribute  it  to  the  indis* 
creet  conduct  of  the  Bank  Direc* 
tors,  and  to  the  remonstrance  which 
they  had  addressed  to  Government, 
and  in  which  they  actually  sounded 
the  alarm.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Manning)  had  complained 
of  conhdence  being  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank ;  but  the  House  had  not 
withdrawn  it  on  account  of  their 
want  of  probity,  but  on  account  of 
their  ignorance  of  pcditical  economy. 
They  had  ample  tune  and  means  of 
being  prepared  to  resume  their  pay¬ 
ments.  But  what  bad  been  their  con¬ 
duct  I  They  had  continued  their  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  in  spite  of  the  approaching 
period  when  the  restriction  was  to  ex¬ 
pire.  Yet  itwould  be  saidthat  they  had 
done  this  for  the  public  interest ;  but 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest 
was  not  their  business  ;  it  was  that  of 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers.  The  honour¬ 
able  Director  had  talked  of  the  ac¬ 
commodation  which  they  had  furnish¬ 
ed  to  Government,  and  the  sacrifices 
they  had  made  at  different  times  for 
the  country  at  large.  Now  he  gave 
them  no  credit  whatever  for  those 
aacrificet.  It  was  their  duty  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  business,  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Bank  proprietors. 
He  had  been  much  astonished  at  the 
■mall  amount  of  their  savings,  having 
previously  conceived  that  it  was  at 
least  L.  5,000,000.  This  was  now 
explained;  for  they  had  thrown 
away  a  million  here  and  a  million 
there,  for  the  purposes,  as  it  appear¬ 
ed,  of  protecting  the  public.  With 
regard  to  reductions  in  1796,  which 
the  honourable  Director  had  refer¬ 
red  to  as  a  sort  of  warning  that 
the  circulation  might  be  hereafter 


cramped  in  the  same  way,  he  must 
observe,  that  in  1796  the  case  was 
extremely  different.  The  price  of 
gold  was  then  below  the  Mint  price, 
but  a  panic  pretailed,  and  the  Bank 
was  induced  to  lessen  its  issues.  It 
had  been  asked,  why  should  not  the 
poor  man  with  only  L.  10  get  gold 
for  it  if  he  wished,  as  well  as  the 
rich  man  ?  To  this,  he  answered, 
that  they  did  the  same  benefit  to 
the  poor  man  by  restoring  the  whole 
currency  to  its  proper  value,  and  by 
making  L.  1,000  worth  what  it  pur¬ 
ported  to  be,  instead  of  what  it  now 
really  was,  worth  only  L.  970.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  poor  man,  if  he  were  very 
desirous  of  gold,  might  carry  his 
L.  10  note  to  a  goldsmith’s,  and  pro¬ 
cure,  with  a  very  trifting  difference, 
the  full  proportion  of  what  the  Bank 
itself  paid.  To  revert  to  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  the  advances  to  Government, 
le  must  ask  why  were  they  made  * 
He  could  only  ascribe  it  to  the 
strong  propensity  to  the  Bank  Di¬ 
rectors  to  act  as  Ministers.  If  they 
would  give  up  this  anxiety  about 
the  State,  and  attend  only  to  their 
own  inteiests,  things  would  go  on 
much  better.  A  most  fearful  and 
destructive  depreciation  had  at  one 
time  taken  place,  but  from  that  we 
had  recovered,  and  he  was  happy  to 
reflect  that  we  had  so  far  retraced 
onr  steps.  We  had  nearly  got  home, 
and  he  hoped  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  lend  them  his  aa^ 
sistance  to  enable  them  to  reach  it 
in  safety.  He  would  venture  to 
state,  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  all  alarm 
would  be  forgotten,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  should  all  be  surprr- 
sed  to  reflect  that  any  alarm  had  ever 
prevailed  at  a  prospect  of  a  variation 
of  3  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium.  His  own  general 
opinion  was,  that  an  unfavourable 
state  of  exchange  must  always  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  redundant  currency. 
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If  corn  were  imported  and  paid  for 
in  bullion,  it  was  a  proof  that  bul* 
lion  was  the  cheapest  commodity. 
Suppose  all  the  Bank  notes  to  be 
paid  in  gold,  would  not  gold  become 
inBnitely  cheaper  ?  If  our  paper  had 
been  of  any  intrinsic  value,  it  would, 
having  become  cheap  from  excess, 
have  been  exported  also.  He 
thought  it  right  here  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  his  approbation  to  the  late 
excellent  regulations  of  the  Mint. 
He  entirely  approved  of  making  gold 
the  standard,  and  of  keeping  silver 
as  a  token  currency.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  solid  improvement  in 
the  system  of  our  coinage.  Nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  Govern¬ 
ment  had  the  power,  by  limiting  the 
quantity,  to  regulate  the  value  of 
me  silver. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  a 
motion  for  adjournment  was  put  and 
carried ;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  House  having  again  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Report,  the  adjourned  debate  was 
resumed.  The  first  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Speaker  was  Mr  Al¬ 
derman  Heygate,  who  contended, 
at  great  length,  against  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  destructive  and  danger¬ 
ous  tendency  of  the  plan  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr  Peel,)  and 
which  he  believed  to  be  founded  on 
a  total  misconception  of  the  princi- 

{>les  by  which  our  currency  is,  or,  at 
east,  according  to  him,  ought  to  be 
regulated.  The  worthy  Alderman 
was  followed  by  Sir  H.  Parnell,  Mr 
Gurney,  (member  for  Norwich,) 
Lord  Folkestone,  Mr  Cripps,  Mr 
Marryat,  Mr  Abercromby,  Mr  J. 
Smith,  Mr  Pearse,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
&c. ;  but  as  no  views  either  novel  or 
interesting  were  elicited  in  the 
course  of  the  adjourned  discussion, 
which  was  protracted  till  a  very  late 
hour,  and  as  we  have  exceeded  our 


limits  by  the  length  to  which  thn 
analysis  has  already  extended,  it  only 
remains  to  add,  that,  after  a  very 
brief  reply  from  Mr  Peel,  the  a- 
mendments  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
resolutions  put  and  carried  without 
a  division. 

Soon  after  this  a  Bill,  founded  oa 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  pro¬ 
posed,  and  so  triumphantly  carried, 
was  introduced  by  Mr  Peel,  and 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  on  the 
14th  of  June. 

On  the  following  day.  Lord  Lau¬ 
derdale  made  a  motion  for  obtaining 
the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges  on 
the  subjects  of  legal  tender  and 
standard  of  value,  and  supported  bia 
motion  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
ingenuity  and  learning,  observing, 
that  he  h^d  been  induct  to  call  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
late  discussions  respecting  the  Mint 
regulations,when  it  had  been  argued, 
that,  though  these  regulations  oc¬ 
casioned  a  depreciation  of  silver  to 
the  amount  of  9^  per  cent.,  it  could 
be  attended  with  no  injurious  effects, 
because,  from  the  year  1774  to  1779 
it  had  been  declared,  in  a  report  of 
the  Privy  Council,  that  silver  coin 
had  been  d^reciated  25  per  cent. 
The  noble  Earl  was  answered  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  after  a  brief 
discussion  the  question  was  put  and 
negatived. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  Mr  Peel 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
in  terms  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  to  establish 
farther  regulations  respecting  ad¬ 
vances  by  the  Bank  of  England  up¬ 
on  Government  securities ;  and  af¬ 
ter  a  few  words  from  Mr  Ricardo, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr  F.  Lewis,  and  Mr  Huskisson, 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill 
accordingly. 

On  the  18th,  the  Cash-payments 
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Bill  was  read  a  aecood  time  in  the 
Lords,  and  committed  on  the  2l8t, 
when  a  len|;thened  discussion  took 
place,  in  which  the  principal  speakers 
were,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  approv* 
ed  of  the  bill,  and  the  Earl  or  Lau¬ 
derdale  who  had  opposed  it  in  all 
its  stages. 

The  bill  was  however  read  a  third 
time  on  the  23d,  when  Lord  Holland 
rose  to  move  an  amendment,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  period  at  which  cash 
payments  should  commence.  He 
objected  to  the  remote  date  6xed  for 
the  resumption,  and  thought  it  ex¬ 
traordinary,  after  all  that  had  passed 
on  the  subject,  that  in  the  first  session 
of  a  new  Parliament  it  should  be  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  the  restriction  on 
cash  payments  beyond  the  1st  of  Ju¬ 
ly  1820.  He  would  therefore  move 
to  .substitute  that  date  for  the  Ut  of 
July  1823.  Though  he  thus  far  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  the  object  of  the 
Dill  into  execution,  it  had  neverthe¬ 
less  his  approbation.  It  was  with 
great  satisfaction  he  saw  at  length 
fully  recognised  those  principles 
of  finance  which  had  always  been 
maintained  by  those  with  whom  he 
acted.  Still,  however,  he  felt  for  the 
character  of  Parliament ;  and  when 
this  measure  passed,  carrying  with  it 
a  condemnation  of  the  system  which 
was  abandoned,  without  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  any  censure  of  that 
system,  or  any  expression  of  remorse 
at  the  ruinous  consequences  which 
had  attended  it,  he  could  not  help 
doubting  whether  the  public  would 
believe  that  their  Lordships  were  in 
earnest  with  this  bill.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  he  was  desirous  that  the  period 
fixed  for  the  return  to  cash  payments 
should  not  be  so  remote.  The  amend¬ 
ment  he  was  now  to  move,  if  adopted, 
might  render  some  other  alterations 


necessary  :  he  would  propose  to  al¬ 
ter  another  date,  that  of  February  to 
November  next,  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  first  step  towards  the 
execution  of  the  measure.  His  wish 
in  moving  the  amendment  which  he 
did  not  expect  to  be  carried,  was  that 
its  object  should  appear  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals.  It  would  then  be  seen  that 
there  was  one  of  their  Lordships  who 
was  desirous  that  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  should  not  be  post¬ 
poned  to  so  long  a  period  as  that  in 
the  bill.  The  amendment  was  then 
put,  and  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  proposed, 
that  the  clause  for  paying  in  ounces 
of  gold  should  be  so  altered,  as  to 
render  fractional  payments  in  silver 
unnecessary.  This  clause,  however, 
was  not  altered.. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  (dMerved, 
that  the  Bank  would  have  a  longer 
time  to  increase  their  treasure,  if  the 
clause  of  paying  in  coin  at  their  op¬ 
tion  in  1821  had  been  omitted;  but, 
instead  of  proposing  to  leave  out  the 
clause  altogether,  he  would  propose 
a  modification  of  it,  which  would  al¬ 
low  the  option  of  paying  in  bullion 
or  coin  after  May  1822,  instead  of 
1821,  as  now  in  the  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  would 
have  preferred  a  total  removal  of  the 
restriction  after  1822,  as  he  was  a- 
verse  to  the  system  of  allowing  the 
Bank  to  pay  in  coin  with  the  one 
hand,  and  in  bullion  with  the  other. 
If  that  term  had  been  fixed  upon,  he 
should  have  preferred  in  the  interval 
an  exclusive  payment  in  bullion.  He 
would  not,  however,  object  to  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Earl  (Har¬ 
rowby.) 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  his 
noble  friend’s  amendment  (the  Earl 
of  Harrowby’s)  would  answer  all 
purposes  that  the  bill  had  in  view. 
Hitherto  the  gold  had  come  to  the 
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Mint  to  be  coined  through  the  me* 
dium  of  the  Bank,  which  had  in  fact 
regulated  the  price  of  that  metal  in 
the  market.  In  consequence  of  the 
control  which  it  was  enabled  to  ex¬ 
ercise,  it  appeared  that  while  the 

Erice  of  gold  ought  only  to  have  been 
I.  S,  158.  per  ounce,  in  1816,  by  the 
state  of  the  exchanges  it  was  kept 
up  at  L.  3:  18:  6  by  the  purchases 
of  the  Bank  at  that  rate.  The  Bank 
thus  had  it  in  its  power  to  reduce 
gold  to  a  price  below  the  Mint-price 
of  L.  3:  17:  10.^  per  ounce;  or  to 
raise  it  above  the  latter  rate,  by  coq- 
tracting  or  extending  the  circulation 
of  its  notes.  If,  by  contracting  its 
issues,  it  reduced  the  price  of  gold 
to  L.  3,  16s.  or  L.  3, 17s.  per  ounce, 
the  public  would  then  have  its  reme¬ 
dy,  by  carrying  gold  to  the  Mint  to 
be  coined.  Thus  the  evil  contem¬ 
plated  would  remedy  itself.  The 
clause  in  question  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary,  as  the  Bank  was  thought 
to  have  acted  on  the  principle  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  too  much  treasure. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time  and 

the  25th,  Mr  Peel  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Lords  to 
tha  bill  for  regulating  the  period  at 
which  cash  payments  shall  be  resum¬ 
ed  by  the  Bank  of  England.  He  re- 
I  fisrred  to  the  resolution  proposed  dur- 

•  ing  the  late  debate  upon  the  measure 

!  by  Mr  Ellice;  and  observed,  that  the 
!  amendmentof  the  Lords,  altering  the 


passed 

On 


date  from  May  1.  1821  to  May  1. 
1822,  was  in  accordance  with  that 
honourable  gentleman’s  suggestion. 
He  therefore  moved  that  the  House 
do  concur  in  it. 

Mr  Ellice  did  not  object  to  the 
amendment.  He  still  adhered  to  his 
original  opinion  upon  this  great  sub¬ 
ject,  and  for  the  reasons  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  stated.  His  wish  had  been 
to  enable  the  Bank  imperceptibly  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  their  notes 
for  one  and  two  pounds,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Lords  certainly 
recognised  the  correctness  of  the 
principle.  The  clause  he  had  offer¬ 
ed  was  also  intended  to  provide 
against  a  difficulty  that  might  arise 
from  an  undue  contraction  of  the  pa¬ 
per  circulating  medium  by  the  Bank, 
and  an  unusual  influx  of  specie  into 
the  country  below  the  price  at  which 
the  Bank  was  to  take  up  its  notes. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  produce  embarrassment, 
because  gold  in  bars  was  not  a  legal 
tender :  private  individuals  must  take 
their  bullion  to  the  Mint ;  and  when 
it  was  'coined,  by  an  act  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  it  must  be  sent  to  the 
Bank.  Besides,  the  Bank  was  not 
compelled  to  receive  the  ingots, 
though  the  public  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  from  the  Bank. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Man¬ 
ning,  Mr  Peel  in  explanation,  and 
Mr  J.  P.  Grant,  the  amendment  was 
put  and  carried,  and  the  bill,  thus 
amended,  Anally  passed  into  a  law. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

STATE  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 


General  Observations, — Petition  of  the  Common  Council  praying  for  a  revi¬ 
sion  (f  the  Penal  Code. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh  moves  for  returns  o/  Forgeries 
on  the  Bank  <f  England. — Petition  of  the  Society  (f  Friends. — Mr  Ben- 
net's  motion  relative  to  the  Transportation  of  Convicts,  and  the  State  tf  the 
Colony  of  New  South  fVales.---Lord  Sidmouth's  motion  for  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  returns  relative  to  the  existing  state  rf  Prisons  and  Crimes.— 
Motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  State  of  Prisons,  —  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's 
motion  fbr  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  so  much  of  the 
Criminal  Law  as  ordains  Capital  Punishment,  carried  against  Ministers.^ 
Report  of  the  Committee  ordered  to  be  received. 


Bkccaria’s  Treatise  on  Crimes 
and  Punishments  was  the  first  work 
which  tended,  in  any  degree,  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  errors 
and  absurdities  contained  in  most  of 
the  modern  Codes  of  Criminal  Juris* 
rudence,  and  to  disseminate  those 
umane  and  just  principles  which 
may  be  aptly  enough  described  as 
constituting  the  Philosophy  of  Pu¬ 
nishment.  The  effects  produced  bv 
this  powerful  performance,  to  which 
Voltaire  did  not  disdain  to  act  as 
commentator,  were  great  and  strik¬ 
ing.  Mankind,  who  had  formerly 
acquiesced  in  the  soundness  of  the 
existing  laws  and  practice  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  crimes  and  punishments, 
merely  because  they  had  examined 
neither  the  principles  of  the  one  nor 
the  results  of  the  other,  were  sud¬ 
denly  roused,  by  the  development  of 
truths  as  new  as  they  were  irre¬ 
sistible;  and  from  that  period  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  sentiments  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  mankind  on  this  important 
and  interesting  subject.  It  was  re¬ 


served  for  Mr  Bentham,  however, 
in  his  admirable  work,  entitled, 
“  Th6orie  des  Peines  et  des  Recom¬ 
penses,**  to  systematise  the  princi* 
pies  which  Beccaria  had  laid  down, 
and  to  point  out  their  striking  ap¬ 
plicability  to  the  two  great  objects 
contemplated  by  all  Penal  Codes, 
the  Prevention  and  the  Punishment 
of  Crimes.  The  lights  thus  struck 
out  could  not  fail,  in  an  enlightened 
age,  and  in  a  Government  like  ours, 
the  popular  part  of  which  must  al¬ 
ways,  more  or  less,  be  the  index  of 
the  state  of  general  sentiment  and 
knowledge,  to  open  the  eyes  of  our 
legislators  to  the  errors  and  defects 
which  ignorance  and  negligence, 
rather  than  a  sanguinary  spirit,  had 
contributed  to  produce,  or  suffered 
to  accumulate,  in  our  Criminal  Codev 
This  state  of  the  public  mind  na¬ 
turally  led  to  inc^uiry  and  examine  w 
tion,  the  results  of  which  established, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  controversy, 
that  as  the  severity  of  the  law  had 
increased,  crimes  had  multiplied  in 
au  equal  proportion,  and  that,  to 
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use  the  language  of  an  ingenious 
writer,  its  ^cacy  is  frequently  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  severity** 
(Edinburgh  Review,  xxxv.  321.) 
A  few  welhauthenticated  facts  will 
place  this  important  truth  in  a  more 
convincing  point  of  view  than  the 
most  ingenious  or  profound  theore* 
tical  reasoning. 

Before  the  period  of  which  we  are 
DOW  speaking  (1819),  the  Statute 
Law  of  England  contained  no  less 
than  two  hundred  capital  felonies,  al* 
though,  for  the  seventy  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  execution  bad 
been  enforced  on  only  tvoeniy-Jive  of 
that  immense  number.  The  effects 
of  such  an  anomaly  hardly  required  to 
be  told.  In  the  hrst  place,  we  have 
precisely  the  same  punishment  de¬ 
nounced  against  two  hundred  offen¬ 
ces,  each  different,  in  the  degree  and 
description  of  criminality  which  it 
implies, from  all  the  rest;  so  different, 
indeed,  that  the  punishment  which 
the  law  had  justly  decreed  for 
treason,  murder,  and  arson,  was  also 
denounced  against  being  disguised 
on  a  high  road,  open  heath,  common, 
or  down, — robbing  warrens, — taking 
fish  out  of  a  river,— or  breaking  down 
the  head  or  mound  of  a  fish-pond. 
In  the  second  place,  the  chances  of 
escape  were  so  greatly  increased, 
that  criminals,  led  unavoidably  to 
calculate  the  hazards  of  punishment, 
were  naturally  prompted  to  engage 
in  that  most  fatal  species  of  gam¬ 
bling  which  such  a  state  of  the  law 
could  not  possibly  fail  to  create. 
In  the  last  place,  the  enactments  of 
the  law,  ana  the  sentiments  of  the 
community,  which  alone  can  give 
these  enactments  a  preventive  force, 
were  completely  at  variance  ;  while 
the  punishment  of  death,  in  cases 
where  it  was  inflicted,  necessarily 
lost  a  great  portion  of  that  salutary 
terror  and  indelible  infamy  wlucli, 
but  for  this  monstrous  disproportion 


between  crime  and  punishment,  could 
not  have  failed  to  accompany  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  effects  of 
the  law,  as  it  formerly  stood* 
were  directly  and  positively  perni¬ 
cious  ;  inasmuch  as  jurymen  were 
led  to  tamper  with  their  oaths,  judges 
to  wink  at  what  has  been  called  a 
pious  fraud,  and  counsel  to  lend  their 
aid  to  find  out  ingenious  pretences, 
by  which  a  salvo  might  be  provided 
for  conscience,  while  a  sanguinary 
and  disproportionate  punishment  was 
evaded.  This  was  exemplified  be¬ 
fore  the  repeal  of  the  capital  part  of 
the  punishment  for  stealing  private¬ 
ly  in  a  shop  to  the  amount  oi  5s. ;  in 
a  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of 
40s. ;  and  from  vessels  in  a  navigable 
river  to  the  amount  of  40s. :  in  these 
cases,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  jury 
to  find  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen 
below  that  for  which  the  punishment 
of  death  was  awarded,  although,  in 
several  instances,  the  real  value  was 
Jive  times  greater.  But  to  put  the 
thing  in  a  stronger  light,  let  us  have 
recourse  to  figures.  From  1805  to 
1817,  a  period  of  twelve  years,  655 
had  been  indicted  for  stealing  pri¬ 
vately  in  a  shop,  warehouse,  Ac.  to 
the  amount  of  5s.  Of  these  118  bad 
been  capitally  convicted,  and  not 
one  executed  !  Again,  in  the  course 
of  the  nine  years  immediately  prior 
to  1817,  no  less  than  1228  indivi¬ 
duals  had  been  tried  for  stealing  with¬ 
in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of 
40s.  Of  these  342  had  been  capital¬ 
ly  convicted,  and  only  one,  whose 
case  was  accompanied  with  aggra¬ 
vated  circumstances,  executed !  Is 
this  a  state  of  the  law  which  any  man 
could  desire  to  be  continued  i  Once 
more,  Mr  Basil  Montague  stated  to 
the  Committee,  appointed  on  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  motion,  that 
from  the  year  1732,  when  embezzle¬ 
ment  of  property  by  a  bankrupt  was 
made  a  capital  offence,  nearly  40,000 
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bankruptics  had  taken  place ;  while 
in  that  long  period  there  had  only 
been  10  prosecutions,  and  S  execu> 
tions  for  the  capital  offence ;  **  and 
yet  fraudulent  bankruptcies  have  be* 
come  so  common  as  almost  to  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  the  nature  of 
crime.” 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves ; 
but  if  we  concluded  from  thence  that 
we  had  a  fair  view  of  all  the  crimes 
committed,  and  to  which  this  almost 
universal  impunity  was  extended,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  law,  which,  with* 
out  qualification,  denounces  the  pu* 
nishment  of  death  on  all,  we  should 
greatly  err ;  for  one  of  ^e  best  es* 
tablished  and  most  natural  conse* 
uences  of  a  law  of  excessive  and 
isproportionate  severity  is  to  create 
not  merelpr  a  wish  in  the  judge,  coun* 
sel,  and  jury,  to  save  the  criminal, 
who  has  been  actually  prosecuted, 
but  likewise  a  strong  disinclination 
in  the  public  to  prosecute.  Many 
persons  in  respectable  lines  of  life, 
who  had  suffered  from  depredations 
of  the  kind  above  alluded  to,  declar* 
ed  to  the  Committee,  that  they  could 
never  bring  their  minds  to  prosecute 
where  the  delinquent  would  have 
been  exposed  to  a  capital  conviction, 
and  perhaps  to  suffer  death ;  where* 
as,  had  the  punishment  been  less  se* 
vere,  and  more  commensurate  with 
the  offence,  they  would  have  readily 
prosecuted,  as  they  had  suffered  se* 
verely  from  such  depredations.  Here, 
then,  the  law  creates,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  a  double  impunity.  It 
indisposes  the  sufferer  to  prosecute, 
in  which  case  the  delinquent  wholly 
escapes,  emboldened  to  renew  his 
ractices,  calculating  on  the  same 
umanity ;  and,  even  when  he  is  in* 
dieted,  it  gives  him  all  the  benefit  of 
that  **  amiable  conspiracy**  between 
the  Judge,  the  Jury,  and  the  Counsel, 
by  which  they  try  to  save  an  unhap* 
py  wretch  from  an  incommensurate 


punishment.  Hence  the  number  of 
the  persons  indicted  and  tried  by  no 
means  affords  a  just  view  of  that  par* 
ticular  department  of  crime  ;  since,  if 
we  knew  the  number,  we  ought  to 
add  all  those  who  had  entirely  es* 
caped  by  the  humane  disinclination 
to  prosecute,  produced  by  the  law, 
and  to  which  we  have  already  allu* 
ded. 

We  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  system  of  Criminal  Juris* 
prudence,  that  calls  more  loudly  for 
reform  than  that  which  produces 
such  appalling  results;  which  not 
only  ensures,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
instances,  impunity  to  the  offender, 
but  actually  gives,  as  it  were,  a  spe* 
cies  of  bounty  on  the  commission  of 
crime.  It  were  surely  better  that  wo 
had  no  law  at  all  than  to  have  a  law 
which  is  never,  or  almost  never  en* 
forced,  and  which  is  not  merely  ino* 
perative  as  a  check  to  crime,  but  leads 
judges  and  jury,  in  order  to  avoid  its 
sanguinary  enactments,  to  wink  at  a 
species  of  jesuitism,  highly  prejudicial 
both  to  judicial  and  moral  purity.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  dread  of  a  fate, 
which  is  seldom  or  never  awarded, 
should  operate  on  the  minds  of  crimi* 
nals  as  a  preventive,  and  induce  them 
to  discontinue  their  practices.  The 
probability  of  punishment  is  so  small, 
that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that 
natural  confidence  which  every  man 
has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  produce 
any  other  result  than  additional  bold* 
ness  in  crime,  accompanied  with 
contempt  for  the  law  ;  for,  to  be  at 
once  formidable,  efficient,  and  re* 
spected,  the  law  should  be  certain. 
No  proposition,  therefore,  can  be 
truer  than  that  of  an  honourable  and 
learned  member,  who  took  a  promi* 
nent  share  in  the  discussions  which 
are  to  follow ;  that,  in  its  letter,  no 
Penal  Code  is  more  sanguinary  than 
that  of  England, — in  administration. 
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none  is  milder  or  more  humane.  To 
this  mildness  or  humanity,  we  of 
course  do  not  object :  we  would  pre* 
serve  both,  but  we  would  not  do  so 
at  the  frightful  expence  of  forcing 
juries  to  commit  perjury,  judges  to 
sanction  it,  and  of  ensuring  the  re¬ 
gular  and  progressive  increase  of 
crime,  which  a  little  wisdom  and 
vigour  might  so  effectually  repress. 

It  has  been  said,  that  our  Cri¬ 
minal  Law  is  the  growth  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  age,  and  therefore  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  improved,  or  at  least 
altered,  condition  of  modern  society 
and  manners  ;  and  were  the  assertion 
true,  it  would  no  doubt  furnish  a 
reason  for  endeavouring  to  accom¬ 
modate  our  Criminal  Jurisprudence 
to  a  state  of  things  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  for  which  it  had 
been  originallydesigned.  But  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  was  incontest¬ 
ably  shown  by  Mr  Buxton,  that  the 
great  mass  of  capital  felonies  by 
which  our  statute-book  is  61led  and 
disgraced,  is  of  comparatively  mo¬ 
dern  origin.  From  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Hi.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  6fty  years, 
onl^six  offences  were  declared  capi* 
tal  in  addition  to  those  already  declar¬ 
ed  so  by  the  statute  law  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  King  Edward’s  reign : 
under  the  Tudors  only  sixteen;  un¬ 
der  the  Stuarts,  only  thirty  :  and  un¬ 
der  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  up  to  the  present  time, 
one  hundred  and fifty-six  !  So  that  the 
enormous  increase  of  criminal  sta¬ 
tutes  took  place  only  in  the  course 
of  the  last  century ;  and  the  proposed 
reform  in  the  Penal  Code,  so  far 
from  running  counter  to  the  ancient 
law,  contemplates  only  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  our  jurisprudence  to  some¬ 
thing  of  that  purity  and  simplicity 
which  it  seems  to  have  attained  even 
in  the  days  of  our  unlettered  fore¬ 
fathers. 


In  the  course  of  this  chapter,  the 
reader  will  6nd,  that  the  proposed  re¬ 
form  is  at  once  moderate,  practicable, 
and  reasonable;  that  it  proceeds  up¬ 
on  no  theoretical  views  in  opposition 
to  facts  and  experience ;  that  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  it  has  been  admitted  by 
men  most  conversant  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Criminal  Law;  that 
the  necessity  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  in  all  cases  where  the  voice 
of  society  demands  it,  and  where  it 
is  necessary  for  the  effectual  protec¬ 
tion  of  either  life  or  property,  is 
readily  and  fully  admitted ;  and  that 
the  unprecedented  increase  of  crimes 
in  late  years,  and  the  manifest  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  existing  law  to 
check  or  repress  them,  render  it  a 
duty  which  the  Legislature  owed  to 
the  public  to  take  measures  to  re¬ 
medy  the  evil,  and  to  restore  the  law 
to  something  of  its  ancient  vigorous 
and  healthful  efficacy.  With  these 
observations,  which  are  necessarily 
of  a  general  character,  because  we 
would  not  anticipate  any  thing  that 
was  to  follow,  we  proceed  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  de¬ 
bates  and  discussions  on  this  most 
important  subject. 

During  this  session,  the  attention 
of  Parliament  was  first  called  to  the 
state  of  Criminal  Law  by  a  Petition 
from  the  Common  Council  of  London, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  25th  of  January ;  and  by  ano¬ 
ther,  of  the  same  tenor,  and  from  the 
same  body,  to  the  Lords,  on  the  27tb, 
praying  for  a  revision  of  the  Penal 
Code,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  use¬ 
less  multiplication  of  offences  punish¬ 
able  with  death,-.-the  effects  of  such 
a  state  of  the  laws  on  prosecutors, 
judges  and  jurymen, — and  the  late 
unprecedented  increase  of  crimes, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  pu¬ 
nishment  denounced  by  our  existing 
Criminal  Code.  In  presenting  this 
petition  to  the  Upper  House,  Lords 
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Holland  took  occasion  to  make  some 
very  ingenious  remarks  on  the  nature 
oF  punishment,  showing  that  dispro* 
portionate  severity  led  inevitably  to 
the  multiplication  of  crimes,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  chances  Of  escape  to  the 
criminal,  from  the  reluctance  which 
men  felt  to  prosecute  for  petty  of¬ 
fences  for  which  the  law  had  strange¬ 
ly  provided  a  capital  punishment. 
Lord  Liverpool  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  increase  of  crimes  was  partly 
owing  to  the  change  from  war  to 
peace ;  and  he  remarked,  that  if  the  re¬ 
cords  of  London  and  Middlesex  were 
examined,  with  the  view  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  state  of  crimes  during  and 
after  the  American  war,  the  propor¬ 
tional  increase  would  be  found  to  re¬ 
semble,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
what  had  recently  occurred.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  that  during  that  war  crimes 
had  atfirst  diminished,  then  increased 
towards  its  conclusion  ;  and  during 
the  first  years  of  peace,  had  still 
greatly  increased.  In  1777,  the  num- 
TOr  of  capital  convictions  was  63 ; 
in  1778,  they  were  81 ;  in  1779,  they 
decreased  to  60,  a  circumstance  well 


peace.  An  examination  of  the  state 
of  crimes  during  and  after  the  war  of 
1756  would  afford  a  similar  result. 
The  number  of  the  convictions  was 
In  1759,  15;  in  1760,  14;  in  1761, 
13;  in  1762,  25;  in  1763,  61  ;  in 
1764,  52  ;  in  1765,  41. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  did  not 
concur  in  this  view  of  the  causes  of 
the  increase  of  crime,  and  instanced, 
as  a  proof,  the  great  number  of  juve¬ 
nile  offenders,  the  cause  of  which  he 
took  to  be  the  state  of  our  prisons, 
which  had  become  seminaries  of  vice, 
in  which  the  youths  are  formed  and 
tutored  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
—The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

On  the  28th  of  January  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  moved  for  certain  returns 
of  forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  took 
occasion  to  animadvert  on  a  document 
recently  laid  before  the  House,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  lessening  the  facility  with  which 
Bank-notes  had  been  hitherto  imi¬ 
tated.  The  remarks  of  the  honour- 


worthy  of  their  Lordships’  attention. 
In  1781,  the  number  increased  to  90; 
in  1782,  the  number  was  108;  in  1783, 
still  increasing,  173 ;  in  1784,  the 
convictions  were  153;  and  in  1785, 
they  were  151.  Hence  it  appeared, 
that  the  increase  of  crimes  during 
the  last  years  of  the  American  war, 
and  the  first  years  of  peace,  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  first  year  of  the  war,  was 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1, 
which  was  precisely  the  proportion 
which  had  been  observe  to  take 
place  with  respect  to  the  late  war. 
From  these  facts  it  was  natural  to 
look  to  the  increase  of  crimes,  to 
which  their  Lordships*  attention  was 
now  called,  as  having  for  its  principal 
cause  the  state  of  the  country  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  change  from  war  to 
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able  and  learned  gentleman  called 
up  Mr  Courtenay,  who  nrade  a  num¬ 
ber  of  observations  explanatory  of 
the  course  that  had  been  pursued  by 
the  Committee  in  question,— of  the 
Ians,  nearly  200  in  all,  which  had 
een  submitted  to  their  consideration, 
nine  of  which  only  promised  to  be  in 
any  degree  useful  in  accomplishing 
the  great  object  they  had  in  view,— 
and  of  the  experiments  which  were 
still  in  progress,  for  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  combining  an  improved  plan 
with  an  improved  paper.  After  n 
few  words  from  Mr  Tierney  and 
Mr  Manning,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
amended  his  motion,  by  including  in 
the  lists  for  which  he  had  moved  the 
number  of  forged  notes  detected  by 
the  Bank  during  the  period  which 
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his  motion  embraced ;  and  the  mo* 
tion,  thus  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

A  petition  from  a  number  of  Qua* 
kers,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  society  resident  in  Great 
Britain,  was,  on  the  9lh  of  Febru* 
ary,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  that 
great  and  good  man  took  occa* 
sion  to  eulogise  warmly  the  quiet 
and  sober  but  active  philanthropy 
of  the  body  from  whom  the  petition 
emanated,  and  to  allude, with  peculiar 
felicity  and  force,  to  the  exertions 
of  the  late  lamented  Sir  Samuel  Ro* 
milly  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Cri* 
minal  Law  of  this  country. — The 
petition  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  having  ex* 
pressed  his  astonishment  that  Minis* 
ters  had  given  no  hint  of  their  sen* 
timents  as  to  an  alteration  of  the 
Penal  Code,  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
having  answered,  that  the  time  for 
doing  so  would  be  when  any  mem* 
ber  made  a  motion  on  that  subject, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  make  a 
motion  on  the  subject  on  that  day 
three  weeks. 

As  in  some  degree  german  to 
this  subject,  we  may  notice  here, 
that  on  the  18th,  Mr  Bennet  made  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
to  inquire  into  the  system  of  trans* 
portation,  and  into  the  state  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  to  the  House. 
The  grounds  of  this  motion  seemed 
to  be  the  sufferings  of  the  convicts 
in  their  outward  voyage,  the  expen* 
sive  nature  of  the  punishment  itself, 
and  its  total  inadequacy  in  effecting 
the  reformation  of  convicts  sent  thi. 
ther  at  so  great  an  expence  to 
the  State;  chiefly,  as  he  said,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  relaxed  system  of  police 
that  prevailed  in  the  colony,  the  vices 


prevalent  in  which  he  described  in 
strong  and  perhaps  somewhat  exag¬ 
gerated  colours.  The  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  though  warmly  supported  by 
Mr  Wilberforce,  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Mr  Tierney,  and  others,  was  fi¬ 
nally  lost,  by  a  majority  of  twenty  ; 
Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved  the 
previous  question,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  make 
this  a  separate  inquiry,  as  the  system 
of  transportation  was  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  state  of  prisons,  for 
inquiring  into  which  he  meant  soon 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee.  The  debate  was  pro* 
traded  to  great  length ;  but  the  ex¬ 
tensive  mass  of  materials  we  have 
before  us  on  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  this  chapter,  prevents  us 
from  laying  before  our  readers  any 
detailed  analysis  of  the  topics  urged 
on  both  sides. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  Lord  Sidmouth 
rose  to  call  their  Lordships’  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  returns  ,of  4he  state  of 
prisons  and  penitentiary  houses. 
Every  pains  had  certainly  been  taken 
to  produce  accuracy.  Letters  had 
been  written  to  all  the  Sheriffs  of 
counties,  requiring  returns  of  the 
state  of  all  the  gaols  under  their 
superintendence.  All  the  Clerks  of 
the  Peace  had  also  been  directed  to 
make  similar  returns  of  the  prisons 
under  their  control  or  management. 
Similar  directions  had  been  sent  to 
the  Magistrates  of  cities ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  state,  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  directions  given  had 
been  correctly  complied  with  in  the 
returns.  From  England  and  Wales 
the  returns  were  nearly  complete,  as 
well  as  those  from  Scotland ;  but 
some  were  still  wanting  from  Ireland. 
Upon  the  whole,  about  five-sixths 
of  the  returns  had  been  received, 
and  he  regarded  them  as  in  a  state 
of  sufficient  completeness  to  be  re* 
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ferred  to  a  Committee  of  their  Lord- 
ships*  house.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  committed,  con¬ 
victed,  and  executed,  'their  Lord- 
ships  were  now  accurately  inform¬ 
ed,  by  returns  regularly  made  for 
the  whole  country,  from  1805,  when 
the  regulation  commenced,  down  to 
the  last  year.  There  was  also  a 
return  from  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  the  city  of  London,  of 
the  convictions  and  executions,  from 
1749  to  1808.  Some  persons  had 
been  of  opinion  that  the  state  of 
the  prisons  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  increase  of  crimes  during 
late  years;  others  had  attributed 
that  increase  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  country  was  placed. 
He  had  little  hesitation  in  assert¬ 
ing,  that  had  every  prison  in  the 
kingdom  been  in  that  state  which  the 
most  benevolent  person  could  have 
wished,  still  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  had  been  placed 
would  have  increased  them.  T]ie 
pressure  of  the  necessary  burdens 
which  the  country  had  sustained,  the 
deficiency  in  the  demand  for  labour, 
the  number  of  individuals  discharged 
from  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  the 
other  circumstances  of  derangement 
into  which  the  country  had  been 
thrown  by  the  sudden  change  from 
war  to  peace,  formed  a  variety  of 
causes  which  could  not  fail  to  induce 
a  tendency  to  crimes,  even  if  the 
gaols  had  been  in  the  best  possible 
state  with  respect  to  the  means  of 
classification  and  labour.  The  state 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  as  it  respected 
punishments,  would  also  demand 
their  Lordships*  attention.  By  some 
that  law  was  held  out  as  a  sanguinary 
code.  Others  had  conceived  that 
lenity  in  enforcing  it  was  a  great 
cause  of  the  evil  under  which  the 
country  laboured.  As  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  had  become  more  sanguinary, 


he  conceived  that  it  was  completely 
contradicted  by  the  returns  on  the 
table.  It  appeared,  from  the  returns 
for  the  county  of*  Middlesex  and 
London,  which  commenced  in  the 
year  1749,  down  to  the  year  1805 
when  the  regular  returns  began,  that 
the  annual  average  number  of  con¬ 
victions  was  62,  and  of  executions 
52.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  punishment  of  transpor¬ 
tation  had  lost  many  of  its  salutary 
terrors.  The  number  of  persons 
liable  to  transportation  had  so  great¬ 
ly  increased  within  the  last  seven 
years,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  the  means  of  classifying 
or  properly  disposing  of  them.  In 
the  hulks,  ^however,  a  classification 
had  taken  place,  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  was  administered,  and  constant 
and  regular  labour  performed.  A 
regulation  had,  also,  within  these 
three  years,  been  adopted,  which  bad 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
with  reference  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  convicts.  It  had  been  thought 
proper  to  discharge  those  who  be¬ 
haved  in  an  exemplary  manner,  upon 
certificates  to  that  effect.  The  in¬ 
stances  were  few  in  which  the  per¬ 
sons  so  recommended  were  not  par¬ 
doned;  and  be  was  happy  to  say,  that 
the  instances  were  also  few  in  which 
the  persons  who  had  experienced 
that  favour  were  found  to  return  to 
their  former  situation.  He  should 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
ropriety  of  confining  qonvicts  in 
ulks.  Those  who  attribute  the  in¬ 
crease  of  crimes  to  the  state  of  the 
prisons  are  generally  of  opinion  that 
the  object  of  making  imprisoiament 
effectual  in  this  respect,  would  be 
attained  by  a  reform  of  the  gaols. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  much 
might  not  be  done  by  a  good  system 
of  prison  discipline,  and  due  attan- 
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tion  ought  to  be  directed  to  that 
important  object;  but  it  would  be 
found  that  there  were  many  local 
prisons,  the  abuses  of  which  depend* 
ed  on  circumstances  which  could  not 
be  corrected  without  great  labour 
and  expence.  He  wished  to  go  into 
the  inquiry  with  a  full  conviction  of 
rendering  the  investigation  useful. 
The  information  laid  on  the  table 
must  form  the  basis  of  inquiry.  The 
evil  was  one  which  called  upon  their 
Lordships  to  apply  their  utmost  la¬ 
bours  to  remove.  Under  these  im¬ 
pressions  he  should  move,  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  papers  presented  on 
the  19th  and  23d  of  the  present 
months  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
gaols,  prisons  and  crimes  in  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom,  and  to  report  thereon. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  having 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  when 
he  first  addressed  them,  came  now 
recommended  to  them  by  greater 
authority,  the  question  wns  put, 
agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  appoint¬ 
ed  accordingly. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Commons,”  loin- 
quire  into  the  stateof  gaols  and  other 
places  of  confinement,  and  also  into 
the  best  means  to  be  taken  for  their 
improvement,  and  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  crime.”  Tins  motion  seem¬ 
ed  calculated  to  anticipate,  and  ren¬ 
der  unnecessary  the  motion  of  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  which  stood  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  His  Lordship,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  went  into  a  long 
and  elaborate  detail  of  particulars, 
through  which  we  cannot  follow 
hkn;  he  contended  principally  that 
the  inerease  of  crime  was  local  ra¬ 
ther  than  general ;  that  there  was 
nothing  symptomatic  of  any  augmen¬ 
tation  of  moral  depravity  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  community ;  and 


that  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  crime  and  punishment  might  be 
advantageously  conjoined  with  an  iiv- 
quiry  into  the  discipline  of  gaols  and 
places  of  confinement. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarked, 
that  he  had  already  stated  his  de¬ 
termination  not  to  open  the  merits 
of  his  ensuing  motion  before  it  came 
on.  He  should  not  follow  the  Noble 
Lord,  in  replying  to  the  objections 
he  had  made  to  that  motion ;  but 
when  it  came  on  to-morrow,  he  should 
urge  whatever  he  might  foel  neces¬ 
sary;  and  if  the  House  judged  pro¬ 
per,  it  would  of  course  reject  it.  He 
should  to-morrow  move,  ”  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  operation  and  nature  of 
the  Criminal  Laws  relative  to  the 
capital  punishment  of  felony.** 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Messrs 
Lawson,  Wynn,  Alderman  Wood, 
and  F.  Buxton,  the  motion  was  a- 
greed  to,  and  a  Committee  appoint¬ 
ed. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  rose,  pursuant  to  the  no¬ 
tice  he  had  given,  to  move  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  so  much  of  the  Criminal 
Law  as  ordained  capital  punishment, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
House.  In  making  this  motion,  he 
followed  a  precedent  long  established, 
for  in  1770  the  same  authority  had 
been  delegated  to  a  committee  for 
the  same  purpose.  If  it  were  only  a 
question  between  him  and  the  Noble 
Lord  (Castlereagh),  the  only  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  would  be,  which 
of  the  modes  of  inquiry  proposed 
was  the  most  convenient;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  House  and  every  member 
of  it  was  a  party  to  the  question,  a 
few  observations  were  necessary  on 
this  preliminary  point, — That  the 
state  of  crimes  themselves,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  other  subject,  called 
for  investigation,  was  agreed.  The 
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^oblc  Lord  incioded  this  rnvestiga* 
tion  among  the  objects  of  his  com* 
raittee,  thus  admitting  the  necessity 
of  inquiry,  and  also  that  that  inquiry 
should  be  as  extensive  as  be  propo* 
sed  by  the  present  motion.  The 
question  here  clearly  was,  which  was 
the  most  convenient  mode;  for  as 
to  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire, 
and  the  inquiry  being  equally  exten¬ 
sive,  the  Noble  Lord  concurred  with 
him.  These  admissions  brought  the 
question  between  them  into  a  nar¬ 
rower  compass.  But  he  had  two 
material  objections  to  state  against 
including  his  motion  in  the  Noble 
Lord’s.  First,  the  physical  impos¬ 
sibility  of  conducting  the  inquiry  be 
proposed  to  any  effect,  if  so  included. 
The  House  bad  on  ail  sides  allowed, 
that  the  most  laborious  committee 
would  require  a  whole  session  for 
the  investigation  of  the  state  of  gaols. 
The  member  who  had  last  year  pre¬ 
sided  in  the  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  prisons  ( Mr  Ben- 
net)  bad  also  stated,  that  that  was  a 
subject  equal  to  the  utmost  exertions 
of  any  committee  in  one  session. 
The  state  and  merit  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  transportation,  and  the  little 
adjunct  of  the  hulks ;  these  were  the 
additions  proposed  by  the  Noble 
Lord  to  be  made  to  an  inquiry  which 
of  itself  must  outlive  the  longest  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament.  Jt  had  been 
even  admitted  by  the  Noble  Lord, 
that  the  committee  must  be  subdi¬ 
vided  into  two  or  three  committees. 
What  was  the  inference  from  this 
admission?  The  Noble  Lord  bad 
proposed  a  committee,  which  must 
divide  itself,  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
Parliament.  He  proposed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  in  the 
usual  way.  He  had  even  the  au¬ 
thority  which  belonged  to  whatever 
was  said  from  the  Chair  for  calling 
ttunconstitutioual  and  unparlianren- 


tary.  The  Noble  Lord,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  avoiding  the  impossibility  of 
his  plan,  had  proposed  to  invade  the 
practice  and  usage  of  Parliament. 
His  second  objection  to  his  motion 
being  included  in  the  Noble  Lord’s 
was,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  usage 
ef  Parliament.  Upon  this  he  bad 
already  in  some  measure  animadvert¬ 
ed.  What  was  the  object  of  his 
Lordship’s  motion  ?  It  was  to  **  in¬ 
quire  into  the  state  and  description 
of  gaols  and  other  places  of  confine¬ 
ment,  and  into  the  best  method  of 
providing  for  the  reformation,  as 
well  as  the  safe  custody  and  punish¬ 
ment,  of  offenders.”  It  was  **  for 
the  reformation  as  well  as  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  offenders.”  These  must 
evidently  be  the  same  (lenders. 
They  were  the  same  offenders  whose 
reformation,  and  whose  custody  and 
punishment,  were  to  be  provided  for. 
There  was  therefore  a  necessary  ex¬ 
clusion  of  capital  prisoners,  since 
their  reformation  and  punishment 
could  not  be  contemporary.  It  was 
too  plain  to  be  stated,  that  this  was 
the  necessary  meaning  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  motion,  and  that  the 
same  persons  were  to  be  reformed 
and  punished.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
a  monstrous  thing,  and,  in  his  eatl« 
mation,  beyond  all  example,  that  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  o£  gaols,  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England  should 
skulk  into  that  inouiry  under  one 
vague  and  equivocal  word.  Neither 
of  their  motions  assumed  more  than 
this — that  there  was  room  for  in¬ 
quiry.  The  Noble  Lord’s  motion 
auumed  this;  it  assumed  no  more. 
His  no  more  reflected  on  the  laws 
and  magistracy  of  the  country  than 
the  Noble  Lord’s.  How  should  it, 
for  the  Noble  Lord’s  motion  was 
contended  to  be  as  extensive  as  his  I 
But  in  bringing  forward  this  motion, 
he  had  not  been  guided  by  his  own 
feelings,  nor  bad  lie  trusted  entirely 
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to  his  own  judgment.  He  had  found 
examples  which  directed,  guided, 
and  assured  his  steps.  In  the  year 
1750,  there  had  been  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  on  this  mo« 
mentous  subject,  in  consequence  of 
an  alarm  excited  by  the  increase  of 
crimes.  The  committee  was  in¬ 
structed  to  examine  and  report  as  to 
the  defects,  amendments,  or  repeal 
of  capital  laws.  What  would  the 
Noble  Lord  say  to  this  attack  on  the 
laws  of  our  ancestors  ?  Was  it  made 
in  bad  times,  by  men  of  no  note,  and 
of  bad  principles  ?  It  was  sufficient 
defence  to  state,  that  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were,  Mr  Pelham,  then  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr  Pitt, 
afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  Mr  Gren¬ 
ville,  afterwards  Lord  Grenville,  Mr 
Charles  Townsend,  and  Mr  Lloyd, 
both  afterwards  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr  Dudley  Ryder — 
names  that  should  ever  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  country,  as  those  of 
the  best  men  and  wisest  statesmen. 
Two  sessions  of  Parliament  had  been 
found  necessary  for  the  inquiry  in 
that  age,  and  the  present  age  was 
surely  far  inferior  to  it  in  leading 
statesmen.  Then,  those  great  and 
enlightened  statesmen  had  resolved, 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  exchange 
the  punishment  of  death  for  other 
punishments.  This  resolution  was 
more  general  than  he  should  now 
propose.  They  had  been  the  first 
committee  who  denounced  the  poor 
laws  as  the  nursery  of  crime  ;  for  at 
all  times  pauperism  and  criminality 
had  advanced  in  parallel  lines,  and 
with  equal  steps.  These  men,  too, 
practical  men  as  they  were,  had  as¬ 
cribed  the  increase  of  crimes  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  neglect  of  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor.  A  bill  had  been  brought  in 
upon  those  principles.  He  would 
not  go  through  its  history.  It  was 
not  rejected  in  that  House.  In  the 


other  House,  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
not  opposed  it ;  nor  had  any  Lords 
of  great  authority  opposed  that  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  substitute 
hard  labour  and  imprisonment  for 
death.  On  the  27th  of  November 
1770,  another  committee  of  the 
same  kind,  among  whom  were  Sir 
W.  Meredith  and  Mr  Fox,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  a  certain  class  of  crimes. 
That  committee  had  been  occupied, 
more  than  two  years,  with  the  same 
branch  of  inquiry  which  the  Noble 
Lord  proposed  to  add  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  labours  of  a  committee  on  an¬ 
other  subject.-  In  the  second  ses¬ 
sion,  a  bill  passed  that  House  nem. 
con.,  abolishing  eight  capital  statutes. 
He  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  this  bill,  but  it  had  been 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  Neither 
Lord  Camden  nor  Lord  Mansfield, 
however,  had  opposed  it.  The 
names  of  its  opponents  were  forgot¬ 
ten.  Upon  those  precedents  he  had 
formed  and  brought  forward  his  mo¬ 
tion.  It  could  not  be  pretended 
even  that  the  Noble  Lord’s  motion 
could  effect  the  purpose  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion,  without  invading  the 
usage  of  Parliament.  He  might 
make  his  stand  here,  and  call  upon 
the  Noble  Lord  to  remove  him  from 
this  position.  But  he  would  proceed. 
Last  night  the  Noble  Lord,  in  propos¬ 
ing  a  committee  which  was  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Criminal  l^w 
of  England,  had  contented  himself 
with  stating  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
but  hinted  nothing  respecting  a  re¬ 
medy.  Nothing  had  been  said  of 
the  course  which  the  Noble  Lord 
was  to  propose  to  the  committee. 
Nothing  had  been  said  of  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Criminal  Law.  He  had 
always  understood  that  two  things 
were  to  be  proposed  to  every  com¬ 
mittee — to  examine  into  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  evil,  and  to  judge  of 
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the  probability  of  a  remedy.  In* 
stead  of  approaching  the  sacred 
fabric  reared  by  our  ancestors  with 
lightness,  as  charged  by  the  Noble 
Lord,  he  approached  it  with  more 
solemnity  and  a  greater  reverence 
than  his  Lordship.  He  would  not 
dare  to  touch  it  without  a  prospect 
of  applying  a  remedy.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  point  out  any  certain 
remedy.  But  a  probable  remedy, 
which  every  man  felt  to  be  most  de¬ 
sirable,  it  had  been  his  Lordship’s 
bounden  duty  to  have  pointed  out. 
He  should  not  be  told  that  he  was 
a  wild  and  tash  speculator,  for  be¬ 
lieving  a  remedy  practicable  ;  for  in 
that  age  which  the  Noble  Lord  call¬ 
ed  the  golden  age  of  crimes.  Ser¬ 
geant  Glyn,  Recorder  of  London, 
both  believed  a  remedy  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  recommended  it  as 
necessary.  His  object  was  not  to 
introduce  a  new  Criminal  Code. 
Neither  was  it  his  object  to  abolish 
the  punishment  of  death  :  that  was 
a  punishment  to  which  society  had 
a  right,  and  which  society  required 
for  its  defence.  It  had  been  said, 
that  he  wished  to  deprive  the 
Crown  of  one  of  its  most  envied 
prerogatives this  was  a  mistake. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  restore  to 
it  what  the  practice  of  modern  times 
had  taken  away  from  it.  He  should 
say,  that  he  aimed  at  realizing  no 
universal  principle,  but  only  at  ap¬ 
proaching  general  rules,  which  at  ail 
times  had  been  found  most  conve¬ 
nient.  He  did  not  hope  nor  ex¬ 
pect  upon  this  subject  to  establish 
an  uniformity,  discoverable  neither 
in  works  of  art  nor  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature.  His  object  was  to 
bring  the  letter  of  the  law  nearer  to 
its  practice.  He  was  not  so  idle  as 
to  expect,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  system  where  execution 
must  inevitably  follow  the  sentence  ; 
but  he  and  the  country  had  great 
reason  to  complain  of  the  existing 


system,  where  the  remission  of  pu¬ 
nishment  was  the  rule,  and  the  en¬ 
forcing  of  it  the  exception.  He 
wished  to  carry  the  reformation  of 
the  law  no  further  than  long  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  humane  practice  of 
modern  times  fully  justified.  In 
some  particular  inflictions,  on  which 
the  feelings  of  good  men  were  not 
in  unison  with  the  criminal  law,  he 
hoped  to  see  some  salutary  altera¬ 
tions  introduced :  all  good  men  in  a 
well-regulated  community  ought  to 
be  ready  and  willing  enforcers  of  the 
criminal  law  ;  and  such  an  alteration 
would  more  than  any  thing  else  tend 
to  restore  that  attachment  to  the 
laws  which  in  the  most  tempestuous 
times  of  our  history  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  people  of  England  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Having  con¬ 
cluded  his  general  remarks,  he 
should  now  enter  into  a  few  illus¬ 
trative  details.  He  admitted  that 
the  statement  of  the  Noble  Lord 
last  night  was,  in  the  main,  just  and 
candid;  and  he  agreed  that  the 
crimes  in  which  so  rapid  an  increase 
was  observable,  were  not  those  of 
the  blackest  die,  and  of  the  most 
ferocious  character,  and  that  the 
ancient  moral  character  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  not  stained  or  dishonoured : 
the  crimes  detailed  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  were  to  be  viewed  rather  as 
the  result  of  the  distresses  than  of 
the  ^epravity  of  the  community.  He 
could  not,  however,  concur  in  all 
that  had  fallen  from  the  Noble  Lord 
on  the  subject  of  temporary  causes. 
Their  discordance  was  in  some  cases 
a  little  whimsical,  for  the  Noble 
Lord  held  those  causes  to  be  tempo¬ 
rary,  which  he  (Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh)  considered  permanent,  and 
those  permanent  which  he  deemed 
temporary.  For  instance,  in  the 
crime  of  forgery,  which  he  only 
mentioned  by  way  of  illustration,  be 
(Sir  James  Mackintosh)  had  hoped, 
that  when  cash  payments  were  re- 
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stored,  that  offence  would  be  diroU 
nisbed ;  but  the  Noble  Lord  dis* 
couraged  any  such  expectation,  by 
asserting  that  the  withdrawing  of 
such  a  mass  of  paper  from  circula* 
tioD  would  be  attended  with  no  such 
beneficial  consequence.  The  Noble 
Lord  had  also  mentioned  the  growth 
of  manufactures:  this  roust  also  be 
placed  among  the  permanent  causes, 
while  our  manufactures  continued  to 
flourish  :  therefore,  unless  some  re¬ 
medy  were  found,  our  prosperity 
would  be  undermined  by  immorality. 
The  Noble  Lord  had  fallen  into  an 
error  when  speaking  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  London :  Although  it  was 
positively  larger  now  than  in  the 
year  1700,  it  was  relatively  smaller : 
It  was  not  so  populous  now,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  population  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  as  in  the  reign  of 
William  HI.  Some  other  causes  of 
criminality  deserved  attention,  and, 
most  of  all,  those  which  arose  out  of 
mistakes  in  measures  of  policy  and 
legislation :  among  these  might  be 
noticed  the  erroneous  spirit  out  of 
which  the  laws  had  grown  which 
had  introduced  a  sort  of  contra¬ 
band  trade,  and  with  it  many  of 
the  seeds  of  vice  had  been  sown. 
A  smuggling  traffic  of  another  spe¬ 
cies,  though  with  nearly  the  same 
effects,  had  been  fostered  by  some 
of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
revenue.  He  did  not  assert  that  the 
system  could  be  changed  at  once ; 
but  it  was  singular  that  we  were  now 
in  the  fourth  year  of  peace,  and  not 
a  single  step  had  been  taken  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  necessity  of  conti¬ 
nuing  one  of  the  existing  prohibi. 
tory  duties,  which  were  the  nurse¬ 
ries  of  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious 
and  ferocious  nature.  One  subject, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit. 
A  slight  attention  to  the  returns 
would  show,  that  the  rapid  increase 
of  crimes  commenced  in  the  year 
1808:  after  that  date,  they  Had 


varied,  but  had  never  fallen  lower 
than  the  standard  then  fixe  d ;  and  it 
was  extremely  remarkable,  and  a 
most  serious  and  alarming  fact,  that 
in  that  very  year,  the  great  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England  began.  Soon 
after  1808,  these  issues  reduced  the 
value  of  the  pound-note  to  14s.,  and 
the  labourer  of  course  found  his 
wages  diminished,  by  no  cause 
which  he  could  discover  or  compre¬ 
hend,  at  least  in  the  proportion  of 
one- third :  the  operation  of  the  paper 
system  was  to  him  like  the  workings 
of  some  malignant  fiend,  which  could 
only  be  traced  in  their  effects.  Was 
it  possible  to  suppose  that  such  a 
diminution  of  income  among  all 
classes  had  not  produced  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  crime  i  The  chief  ground 
on  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  criminal  law  was  not  so 
efficacious  as  it  might  be  by  tempe¬ 
rate  and  prudent  measures,  was, 
that  the  practice  and  the  letter  were 
not  only  deviated  from,  but  actually 
at  variance  with,  each  other.  It 
was  a  well-known  fact,  that  about 
200  capital  felonies  were  to  be  found 
in  the  law  of  England;  but  within 
the  last  seventy  years  executions 
had  been  enforced  on  only  twenty- 
five  of  them :  so  that  upon  175  ca¬ 
pital  felonies  the  punishment  order¬ 
ed  by  statute  had  not  been  inflicted. 
In  England  and  Wales  (as  to  which 
the  returns  did  not  come  down  to  so 
recent  a  date),  convictions,  setting 
aside  executions,  bad  only  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  thirty :  so  that  there  were 
no  less  than  170  felonies  upon 
which  no  conviction  ever  had  been 
had.  In  the  mean  time,  the  discord¬ 
ance  between  the  law  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  had  continued  to  increase,  and 
had  perhaps  grown  most  rapidly  iu 
some  of  the  most  glorious  periods  of 
our  history.  The  greatest  change 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  1688 
was  what  might  be  termed  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  parliamentary  go- 
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vernineDt.  Yet  it  had  been  attend* 
ed  with  one  important  inconvenience 
>-the  unhappj  facility  afforded  to  le¬ 
gislation.  An  anecdote,  conlirroato- 

S'  of  this  statement,  was  told  by  Mr 
urke  in  the  early  part  of  his  public 
career :  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
House,  when  he  was  detained  by  a 
gentleman  who  wished  him  to  remain. 
Mr  Burke  pleaded  urgent  business, 
and  the  reply  of  the  individual  who 
held  him  was,  that  the  subiect  on 
which  the  House  was  engaged  would 
very  soon  be  dismissed,  as  it  was  only 
upon  the  subject  of  a  capital  felony, 
without  benetit  of  clergy  !  Mr  Burke 
had  afterwards  stated,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  could  without  difficul* 
ty  have  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
House  to  any  bill  he  brought  in  for 
capital  punishment.  This  facility 
had  greatly  contributed  to  impair  and 
enervate  the  whole  system  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  law.  With  this  augmentation 
of  needless  severity,  the  humanity  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  nation 
had  also  advanced:  both  naturally 
revolted  from  the  enforcement  of 
laws  which  had  been  so  inconsider¬ 
ately  obtained,  and  which  was  par¬ 
tially  the  result  of  a  system  of  per¬ 
verse  and  malignant  accidents.  This 
most  singular  and  most  injurious  op¬ 
position  of  the  enactments  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  and  the  enforcement  of 
those  enactments,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  distinguislied  individual, 
who  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
House,  but  who  united  in  himself  all 
qualities  to  render  himself  one  of  its 
reatest  ornaments  :  that  individual 
we  presume  Sir  W.  Grant)  bad  gi¬ 
ven  nis  great  authority  for  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  the  law  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  were  diametrically  opposite.  On 
one  occasion  particularly, .  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  subject, 
he  had  said,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  both  the  law  and  the  practice 
could  be  right :  one  of  the  conflict¬ 
ing  bodies  must  be  wrong,  and  as  the 


law  might  be  brought  to  an  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  practice,  but  the 
practice  ceuUd  never  be  compelled  to 
join  in  the  severity  of  the  law,  tbe 
law  ought  to  be  altered  for  a  wiser 
and  more  humane  system.  At  an¬ 
other  time  the  same  individual  bad 
well  observed,  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
federacy  between  judges,  juries, 
counsel,  prosecutors,  witnesses,  and 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws. 
Was  it  then  fit  that  that  system  should 
continue,  which  the  whole  body  of 
the  intelligent  community  united  and 
conspired  to  oppose  as  a  disgrace  to 
our  nature  and  nation  ?  He  wished 
to  advert  shortly  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Noble  Lord,  on  the  peint 
how  far  these  crimes  were  occasion¬ 
ed  by  a  change  from  a  state  of  war. 
In  the  Seven  Years*  War,  indeed, 
crimes  augmented,  and  decreased  af¬ 
ter  its  termination ;  but  they  had  been 
more  numerous  in  the  seven  years 
preceding  the  American  war,  and 
continued  to  advance,  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  those  hostilities,  but  after  peace 
had  been  restored.  It  was,  however, 
quite  correct  to  state,  that  there  was 
no  augmentation  that  much  outran 
the  progress  of  population  until  a- 
bout  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  that 
was  capable  of  being  accounted  for 
without  any  loss  to  the  ancient  and 
peculiar  probity  of  the  British  cha¬ 
racter.  The  most  rapid  increase  had 
occurred  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  Lord  Rosslyn  was  the  first 
Lord  Chancellor  under  whose  admi¬ 
nistration  the  great  diminution  of 
executions,  as  compared  with  the 
convictions,  was  to  be  remarked. 
Under  Lord  Thurlow,  no  noaterial 
change  in  this  respect  waa  observa¬ 
ble;  but  the  gentle  disposition  and 
the  liberality  of  the  early  principles 
of  Lord  Rosslyn  had  induced  him  to 
recommend  many  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown.  Soon  afterwards,  the  exe¬ 
cutions  compared  with  the  cunvic- 
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tioDf  were  reduced  to  one*third,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  half,  and  finally,  to  one- 
eleventh.  There  was  one  statement 
of  the  Noble  Lord  to  which  he  (Sir 
J.  Mackintosh)  wished  here  to  advert. 
Dividing  crimes  into  different  kinds, 
it  would  be  found  that  to  eight  or 
nine  the  diminution  of  executions 
did  not  apply  ;  with  regard  to  them 
even  now  the  executions  usually  a- 
mounted  to  about  half  the  number  of 
convictions  :  in  the  lesser  felonies 
the  ratio  was  1  in  20, 1  in  30,  and  even 
1  in  60.  He  agreed,  that  the  discre¬ 
tion  at  present  exercised  ought  to  be 
continued  in  the  crimes  of  burglary 
and  highway  robbery ;  but  it  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  Noble  Lord,  doing  in¬ 
justice  to  the  general  argument,  to 
throw  together  all  degrees  and  sorts 
of  felonies,  and  to  deduce  from  the 
whole  a  general  average :  they  ought 
to  be  divided  into  classes,  and  the 
last  would  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  felonies,  on 
which  there  had  been  no  executions 
at  all.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  he 
would  say,  that  he  would  separate 
the  numerous  felonies  into  three 
classes :  the  first  would  consist  of 
murder  and  murderous  offences — 
those  that  attacked  life  and  limb,  or 
put  the  former  to  imminent  hazard  : 
the  second  would  be  composed  of  ar¬ 
son,  highway  robbery,  piraey,  and 
some  other  felonies  of  a  similar  de¬ 
gree  of  atrocity,  upon  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  law  was  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  in  a  great  many  cases.  Upon 
those  two  divisions,  he  would  admit 
for  the  present,  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
safe  to  propose  any  alteration :  they 
ought  still  to  be  punished  with  death, 
and  he  believed  that  a  patient  and 
calm  investigation  would  remove  the 
objections  of  a  number  of  well-mean¬ 
ing  persons  who  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  But  there  was  still  a  third 
class,  some  connected  with  frauds  of 
various  kinds,  but  others,  nearly  to 


the  amount  of  150,  of  a  most  frivo* 
lous  and  fantastic  kind,  which  were 
never  carried  into  execution,  and  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  could  in  the 
present  day  be  executed ;  for  when 
executed  in  one  or  two  instances  in 
former  times,  they  had  excited 
the  disgust  and  horror  of  all  good 
men.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
even  the  Noble  Lord  he  apprehend¬ 
ed  would  not  dispute,  that  they 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  sta¬ 
tute  book  as  a  disgrace  to  our  law. 
Would  any  man  now  think  of  punish¬ 
ing  with  death  the  offence  of  cutting 
a  hop-vine,  or  destroying  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree?  The  Black-act,  as  it 
was  called,  created  about  twenty  fe¬ 
lonies,  some  of  them  of  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  description.  Bearing  particu¬ 
lar  weapons,  having  the  face  black¬ 
ed,  or  being  found  disguised  upon 
the  high  road,  was  a  capital  crime ; 
so  that  if  a  gentleman  was  going  to  a 
masquerade,  and  was  obliged  to  pass 
along  a  highway,  he  was  liable,  when 
detected,  to  be  hanged  without  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy.  In  the  same  way, 
destroying  the  head  of  a  fish-pond 
was  a  felony  ;  and  many  others,  the 
relics  of  barbarous  times,  and  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  character  of  a  think¬ 
ing  and  enlightened  people.  It  ought 
to  be  recollected  also,  that  for  such 
offences  as  these,  punishments  quite 
adequate  and  sufficiently  numerous 
remained,  which  by  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  might  be  ordered  to  be 
inflicted.  It  could  not  be  asserted 
that  such  capital  inflictions  were  not 
needless  in  cases  like  those  to  which 
he  had  referred,  and  in  many  others  ; 
and  he  trusted  that  he  (Sir  J.  Mac¬ 
kintosh  )  should  never  live  to  see  the 
day  when  any  member  would  rise  in 
that  House  and  maintain  that  a  pu¬ 
nishment  avowedly  needless  ought  to 
be  continued.  The  debateable  ground 
was  afforded  by  a  sort  of  middle  class 
of  offences,  consisting  of  larcenies 
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and^frauds  of  a  more  heinous  kind, 
though  not  accompanied  with  vio¬ 
lence  or  terror.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  allow,  that  here  some  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  presented  themselves,  but 
still  he  argued  that  this  division  of 
crimes  was  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  other  classes  of  felonies  he 
had  noticed.  Upon  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  important  question  he  wish¬ 
ed  not  to  be  understood  as  giving 
any  decisive  opinion  :  but  he  put  this 
to  the  House,  not  that  judicial  dis¬ 
cretion  should  be  entirely  taken  a- 
way,  for  it  ought  to  be  allowed  an 
extensive  range,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  than  an  undeviating 
rule  of  law ;  but  whether  it  was  con¬ 
venient,  upon  the  whole  view  of  the 
subject,  that  the  discretion  of  judges 
should  extend  to  life  and  death,  in 
cases  where  the  ordinary  punishment 
was  transportation  for  life,  or  for  li¬ 
mited  periods  ?  This  question  had 
been  first  started  in  Parliament  by 
his  beloved  and  lamented  friend,  to 
whose  memory  justice  bad  already 
been  done  in  this  House  by  an  ho¬ 
nourable  member,  whose  kindred 
virtues  and  kindred  eloquence  pecu¬ 
liarly  qualified  him  for  the  melancholy 
task.  The  question  with  regard  to 
the  discretion  that  ought  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  was  not  as  to  the  infliction  of 
transportation,  but  as  to  the  power 
of  superadding  death  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  in  cases  of  an  aggravated  na¬ 
ture.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter  in¬ 
to  any  discussion  of  the  principles 
maintained  by  Dr  Paley  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  had  been  argued  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  by  the  late  Chief-Jus- 
tice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  this  question,  that  if  one 
execution  only  out  of  sixty  convic¬ 
tions  for  capital  crimes  took  place, 
that  one  execution  still  served  as  a 
dreadful  example,  and  diminished 
the  chances  of  escape.  He  himself, 
on  the  contrary,  was  prepared  to  con¬ 
tend,  that  such  an  example,  so  far 


from  operating  on  the  malefactor*! 
mind  as  a  source  of  alarm  at  the  ca¬ 
pital  punishment,  actually  lessened 
the  terrors  of  transportation.  Ex¬ 
ulting  at  his  probable  escape  from 
the  more  dreaaful  infliction,  his  joy 
and  satisfaction  eclipsed  and  obscu¬ 
red  those  apprehensions  with  which 
he  would  otherwise  contemplate  the 
penalties  which  he  was  certainly  to 
suffer.  Exile  appeared  to  him  not  a 
punishment,  but  a  refuge.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  opinion,  he  would  quote 
the  authority  of  one  whom,  if  he 
could  not  describe  him  as  an  eminent 
lawyer,  all  would  agree  to  have  been 
deeply  skilled  in  human  nature,  as 
well  as  a  most  active  and  experienced 
Magistrate — he  alluded  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Henry  Fielding.  In  a  work 
published  by  that  gentleman,  at  the 
period  when  the  first  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  in  progress,  and  entitled, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Crime,** 
there  would  be  found  this  observa¬ 
tion — **  A  single  pardon  excites  a 
greater  degree  of  hope  in  the  minds 
of  criminals  than  twenty  executions 
do  of  fear.**  But  another  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  was,  the  effect 
of  such  laws  in  deterring  witnesses 
from  coming  forward  with  their  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  injured  from  com¬ 
mencing  prosecutions.  The  better 
part  of  mankind,  in  those  grave  and 
reflecting  moments  which  the  prose¬ 
cution  for  a  capital  offence  must  al¬ 
ways  bring  with  it  to  their  mind, 
shrunk  frequently  from  the  task  im¬ 
posed  on  them.  The  act  of  George 
II.  for  preserving  bleaching  grounds 
from  depredation,  had  been,  from  its 
excessive  severity,  seldom  proceed¬ 
ed  on.  Such  was  the  case  with  se¬ 
veral  other  acts,  and  more  especially 
with  the  act  relating  to  bankrupts 
concealing  their  effects.  He  might 
refer  also  to  an  act  passed  in  1812, 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
different  acts  which  created  ofiences 
against  the  revenue  laws,  and  repeal- 
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ing  all  tlH7se  not  therein  specified.  It 
had  become  manifest,  he  presumed, 
that  as  Lord  Bacon  had  long  since 
observed,  great  penalties  always 
deadened  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  who  had 
long  presided  in  the  principal  revenue 
court  of  the  kingdona,  had  been  con> 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  principle. 
Another  point  of  great  importance,  in 
considering  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  death  was 
ordinarily  inflicted,  was,  the  effect 
which  was  produced  by  so  frequent^ 
1y  pronouncing  the  judgment.  He 
feared  that  its  effect  was  to  impair, 
and  sometimes  wholly  to  remove 
those  solemn  impressions  which  it  was 
desirable  should  always  be  produ¬ 
ced  on  such  an  occasion.  Of  what 
possible  advantage  could  it  be  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  sentence  which  every  one 
who  heard  it  was  satisfied  would  not 
be  carried  into  execution  i  To  him 
it  appeared  to  be  so  much  wanton 
subtraction  from  those  terrors  which 
formed  the  chief  guardian  of  society, 
because  without  them  neither  life 
nor  property  could  be  secure.  How 
could  those  terrors  be  sustained,  if 
murder  and  burglary  were  levelled 
with  offences  deserving  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  much  slighter  punishment.  The 
law  was  deprived  of  its  beneficent 
energy,  and  society  of  the  protection 
which  it  needed,  whenever  that  au¬ 
thority  was  disarmed  of  its  terrors. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  W.  Grant,  that  the  great  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  punishment  of  death  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  horror  which  it  was  na¬ 
turally  calculated  to  excite ;  but  that, 
to  produce  this  end  effectually,  all 
criminal  laws  should  be  in  unison 
with  public  feeling.  Whenever  they 
were  directly  opposed  to  it,  the  end 
roust  be  totally  defeated.  He  brought 
to  the  support  of  this  argument  no 
less  authorities  than  those  of  Sir  W. 
Blackstonc,  Mr  Fox,  and  Mr  Pitt ; 


to  which  he  might  add  that  of  Lord 
Grenville,  who  had  maintained  the 
same  principles,  in  a  speech  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  forcible  reasoning,  as 
by  profound  political  wisdom  and 
majestic  eloquence.  Amongst  all  peo¬ 
ple  an  agreement  between  the  laws 
and  the  general  feeling  of  those  who 
were  subject  to  them  was  essential  to 
their  efficacy.  But  this  agreement 
became  of  unspeakable  importance 
in  a  country  where  the  charge  of  exe¬ 
cuting  the  laws  was  committed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  with  these  views  and 
opinions  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
propose  a  full  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Penal  Code,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  throwing  new  impediments 
in  the  way  of  our  civil  Government, 
but  to  remove  those  already  existing, 
before  they  become  insuperable.  His 
object  was  to  make  the  laws  popular, 
and  to  reclaim  an  habitual  reverence 
for  their  administration.  It  was  irt 
order  that  their  execution  might  be 
made  easy,  their  terrors  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  their  efficacy  irresistible,  that  he 
now  implored  the  House  to  give  this 
subject  its  most  grave  consideration. 
He  would  beg  to  remind  it,  that  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  in  his  classical 
work  on  the  laws  of  England,  had 
pointed  out  the  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity  under  which  juries  often  labour¬ 
ed,  of  committing  what  he  called  a 

fiious  perjury,  in  estimating  the  va- 
ue  of  stolen  property.  This  was  an¬ 
other  lamentable  irregularity  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  system.  The  practice 
resorted  to  by  one  of  the  wisest  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country,  so  clearly 
indicative  as  it  was  of  public  feeling, 
afibrded  an  instructive  lesson  to  a 
wise  statesman.  He  bad  reason  to 
believe  that  in  a  few  days  many  peti¬ 
tions  from  a  body  of  men  intimately 
connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  law— he  meant  the  magistracy  of 
the  country — would  be  presented, 
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praying  for  a  general  revision.  A* 
mongst  that  body  he  understood  that 
but  little  difference  of  opinion  pre* 
vailed  ;  and  that  when  their  petitions 
should  be  examined,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  names  subscribed  to 
them  gave  them  an  additional  weight. 
The  petition  from  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  entitled  to  particular  regard. 
It  proceeded  from  Magistrates  ac¬ 
customed  to  administer  justice  in  a 
most  populous  metropolis,  and  who 
necessarily  possessed  very  great  ex¬ 
perience.  it  proceeded  from  a  body 
of  most  respectable  traders,  of  men 
peculiarly  exposed  to  those  depreda¬ 
tions  against  which  capital  punish¬ 
ment  was  denounced.  An  assembly 
so  composed  was  one  of  weight  and 
dignity,  and  its  representations  on 
this  subject  were  entitled  to  the 
greater  deference,  inasmuch  as  the 
results  of  their  experience  appeared 
to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
strongest  prejudices.  He  would  wish 
also  to  advert  shortly  to  another  peti¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  presented  from 
the  Society  of  Quakers.  This  peti¬ 
tion  had  been  tr  .ted  rather  too 
harshly,  and  described  as  contain¬ 
ing  a  very  extravagant  recommenda¬ 
tion.  It  concluded,  however,  with 
simply  praying  that  the  House  would 
adopt  such  a  change  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  ends  of  justice. 
It  did  certainly  deviate  into  a  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  future  existence  of 
some  happier  condition  of  society, 
when  a  mutual  good-will  might  ren¬ 
der  severe  punishments  unneces¬ 
sary;  but  this  was  a  speculation  with 
which  good  and  philosophical  men 
had  in  all  ages  indulged  and  cortsol- 
ed  themselves.  He  should  now  con¬ 
clude  by  moving  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  and  consider  so  much  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal  Law  as  relates  to  capital  fe¬ 
lonies,  and  to  report  their  opinions 
to  the  House. 


Lord  Castlereagh,  aRer  compli¬ 
menting  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  on  the  temperate  and  can¬ 
did  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
forward  the  subject,  remarked,  mat 
his  own  views  did  not  differ  to  any 
great  extent ;  but  he  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  the  motion  and  speech  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  although  they  could  have  no 
such  effect  on  that  House,  might  ba 
construed  elsewhere  as  casting  a  re¬ 
proach,  and  ascribing  a  sanguinary 
character  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country.  It  was  however  with  much 
satisfaction  he  had  heard  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  forming  a  new  criminal  code 
explicitly  disclaimed,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman's  contemplation  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  suppression  of  capital  pu¬ 
nishments  altogether.  It  must  be 
evident,  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  that  without  this  painful  sa¬ 
crifice  to  justice,  there  could  be  no 
sufficient  protection  for  property,  li¬ 
berty,  or  life.  He  was  also  gratified 
to  find,  that  no  opinion  was  enter¬ 
tained  that  any  interference  with  the 
exercise  of  mercy  was  expedient- 
The  administration  of  law  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  attended  with  equal  justice, 
without  the  free  use  of  that  prero¬ 
gative.  The  true  question  on  which 
he  was  at  issue  with  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  did  not  re¬ 
late  to  the  course  which  might  ulti¬ 
mately  be  taken,  or  the  degree  to 
which  our  penal  enactments  might 
be  retrenched,  but  to  that  species  of 
proceeding  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a  wise  and  salutary 
result.  He  fully  admitted  that  two 
important  precedents  had  been  ad¬ 
duced,  and  that  they  were  the  more 
deserving  of  consideration  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  illustrious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  established.  Even  on  the  nar¬ 
row  issue  which  the  honourable  gen- 
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tleman  had  assigned  to  his  own  ques¬ 
tion,  it  appeared  that,  with  all  the 
able  and  illustrious  supporters  who 
had  given  their  assistance  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  consideration  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  laws  was  not  concluded  in  one 
session,  but  occupied  the  House  for 
two  entire  sessions.  And  what  was 
the  result  i  They  sent  up  their  bill 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  did  not 

Cl.  The  honourable  gentleman 

not  been  able  to  prove  that  the 
number  of  felonies  was  at  all  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  continuous  labour  of 
two  years.  If  that  honourable  mem¬ 
ber’s  proposition  for  repressing  a 
number  of  capital  punishments  was 
not  accompanied  by  some  measure 
by  which  a  secondary  punishment 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of 
death,  which  punishment  should  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  of  impressing 
offenders  with  a  salutary  terror,  the 
House  would  certainly  regard  it  as  a 
proposition  founded  entirely  on  an 
abstract  view  of  the  laws ;  and  it  was 
that  very  abstract  view  which  caused 
the  failure  of  the  measures  taken  in 
1770.  But  what  was  the  result  of 
that  course  of  proceedings  in  1770? 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  not 
shown  that  it  led  to  any  permanent 
amelioration  of  our  criminal  code. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  must  permit  him  to  say, 
that  modern  times  might  have  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  more  effective  pre¬ 
cedents.  If  that  House  meant  to 
do  any  thing  in  this  most  grave  and 
most  important  business,  if  they 
meant  to  devise,  seriously,  a  second¬ 
ary  punishment  to  be  substituted  for 
death,  he  conjured  them  to  banish 
every  thing  like  abstract  and  vision¬ 
ary  reasoning.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  mentioned  a 
late  member,  who  brought  to  this 
discussion  legal  talents,  to  be  rivall¬ 
ed  only  by  the  humanity  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 


had  pushed  his  exertions  in  the 
cause.  But  of  all  the  measures  be 
projected,  none  ever  received  the 
sanction  of  the  other  House.  He 
was  most  anxious  that  the  House 
should  proceed  on  practical,  not  on 
abstract  principles;  that  they  should 
not  separate  the  theory  from  the 
practice  of  the  law.  The  late  Sir 
S.  Komilly  submitted  a  bill  to  that 
House  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  the  punishment  of  death  for 
stealing  privately  from  the  person. 
What  result  ensued  ?  He  would  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  returns.  The 
bill  passed  into  a  law  four  years  ago. 
As  far  as  he  had  been  able,  he  had 
watched  the  progress  of  that  offence 
for  the  last  ten  years,  which  was  the 
best  criterion  at  all  times  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  legislation;  and  he  found 
that,  so  far  from  its  having  diminish¬ 
ed  in  frequency,  the  increase  was 
enormous.  He  would  take  two  pe¬ 
riods,  one  antecedent  to  the  act,  and 
the  other  subsequent,  reckoning 
from  the  commencement  of  1810. 
The  number  of  convictions  in  that 
year  was  136,  and  down  to  1818, 
successively,  as  follows: — 194,224, 
272,  311,  277,  402,  509,  and  531. 
So  that  from  those  returns,  which 
showed  the  proportion  to  be  assigned 
generally  to  the  increase  of  crimes, 
it  would  appear  that  this  very  of¬ 
fence,  the  immediate  object  of  that 
enactment,  had  increased  fivefold. 
The  honourable  gentlemen  bad  ask¬ 
ed,  when  he  solicited  the  House  to 
adopt  his  committee  for  an  inquiry 
into  particular  punishments  ana  the 
increase  of  crimes,  what  business  had 
it  to  inquire  into  the  subjects  of 
transportation  and  secondary  pu¬ 
nishments?  It  would  have  every 
business  in  the  world  to  do  so ;  if  it 
should  not,  it  would  effect  nothing. 
Every  one  in  that  House  kiiew  that 
out  of  the  13,000  criminals  who 
annually  crowd  our  prisons,  10,000 
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were  of  the  deicription  alluded  to  by 
the  honourable  gentlemen.  It  wat 
especially  necessary  to  consider  the 
question  of  secondary  punishments; 
fur,  take  away  the  terror  of  the  capi> 
tal*  punishment,  and  substitute  no 
other  secondary  penalty,  whose  in* 
fluence  might  deter  offenders,  and 
the  whole  object  of  the  law  was  left 
neutralized  and  invalid,  and  the  re¬ 
pression  of  crime  would  become 
more  precarious  than  ever.  With 
respect  to  the  penalties  attached  to 
burglary,  robbery,  &c.,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  not  called  in 
question  the  law  on  those  subjects. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  other 
offences  alluded  to  by  him,  such  as 
larceny,  embezzlement,  &c>  their 
consideration  was  undoubtedly  of 
the  first  importance.  But  if  ever 
there  was  a  necessity  of  connecting 
the  discussion  of  the  offence  with 
that  of  the  punishment,  it  existed  in 
regard  to  these  cases.  Surely  it  was 
most  important  to^  know  the  history 
of  crime,  before  they  proceeded  to 
legislate  upon  its  penalties :  and 
these  two  objects,  he  inust  stre¬ 
nuously  contend,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  same  committee.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  immediate  objects, 
however,  of  that  committee  proposed 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  he 
really  thought  that  that  House  ought 
not  to  go  into  the  duties  and  details 
of  classing  prisoners,  and  arranging 
the  management  of  gaols :  they 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with 
larger  and  more  comprehensive 
views ;  and  permit  those  duties  to 
be  imposed  on  others,  whose  habits 
and  inquiries  better  qualified  them 
for  the  task.  Satisfied,  as  he  was, 
that  the  result  of  his  own  motion 
would  be,  that  a  committee  would 
proceed  upon  practical,  and  not 
upon  abstract  principles,  he  must 
oppose  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  ;  protesting. 


that  his  opposition  was  not  founded 
on  any  wish  to  dispute  the  progress 
of  what  he  felt  was  their  common 
cause,  but  only  in  the  apprehension 
that  the  principle  of  that  honourable 
gentleman’s  motion  would  not  be 
productive  of  those  results  whRh  he 
anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  his 
own. 

The  Speaker  having  proceeded  to 
put  the  original  question, 

Mr  Buxton  rose,  and  said,  that  he 
wished  the  very  important  question 
now  agitated  shoula  not  be  confined 
to  the  committee  proposed  by  the 
Noble  Lord,  for  this  reason— that  all 
the  talents,  and  all  the  labour,  and 
all  the  zeal  which  that  committee 
could  bring  into  the  House,  would 
be  wanting  for  the  discharge  of  the, 
important  duties  that  would,  devolve 
upon  them.  Those  duties  he  would 
beg  leave  to  recapitulate:  they  would 
be,  1st,  An  inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  the  prisons  ;  2d,  The  means 
to  be  adopted  for  improving  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  their  management ;  Sd,  The 
state  of  the  police  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  united  kingdom ;  4th, 
The  manner  and  nature  of  transpor¬ 
tation  ;  5th,  The  state  of  the  hulks ; 
6th,  The  state  of  the  convicts ;  7tb, 
The  state  of  a  colony  of  Antipodes. 
He  had  now  to  declare  to  that  House 
his  firm  conviction,  that  the  growth 
of  crime  was  mainly  attributable  to 
our  penal  laws.  The  Noble  Lord 
had  declared,  that  this  increase  was 
owing  to  temporary  causes,  and  had 
instanced  a  continued  war  as  one  of 
those  causes.  Now,  he  was  disposed 
to  admit  that  war,  by  habituating  men 
to  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
rendered  them  less  sensible  to  that 
repugnance  to  the  commission  of 
crime  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  fre¬ 
quently  operating  to  deter  even  the 
most  hardened  uom  the  execution 
of  meditated  outrages.  But  he  had, 
in  drder  to  ascertain  the  fact  on  this 
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point,  selected  from  the  returns  two 
distant  periods  of  ten  years  each ; 
consisting  of  seven  years  of  peace, 
and  three  of  war :  in  the  first  period, 
which  he  selected  from  the  earliest 
of  those  returns,  the  number  of  capi* 
tal  convictions  amounted  to  329 :  in 
the  last,  which  he  extracted  from  the 
latest,  to  1,402.  The  result  of  the 
comparison  was,  that  our  present  pe> 
nal  code  was  at  direct  variance  with 
the  old  law.  He  should  next  pro* 
ceed  to  state  the  number  of  offences 
made  capital,  and  the  times  at  which 
they  were  made  so,  contrasting  them 
with  their  present  amount ;  begin* 
ning  with  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
HI.,  and  embracing  a  period  of  four 
hundred  and  fifly  years.  In  the  first 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  that 
period,  under  the  Plantagenets,  from 
Edward  III.  to  Henrv  VII.  only  six 
oflences  were  first  declared  to  be 
capital,  in  addition  to  those  already 
declared  so  by  the  statute  law,  at  the 
commencement  of  King  Edward’s 
reign.  Under  the  Tudors,  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth  only  16; 
under  the  Stuarts,  from  James  I.  to 
Charles  II.,  only  SO;  and  under  the 
Brunswicks,  up  to  the  present  day, 
156 :  so  that  more  offences  had  been 
made  capital  under  the  Brunswicks 
alone  than  under  all  the  Houses  of 
Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  to¬ 
gether  !  These  documents  were  im¬ 
portant,  inasmuch  as  they  forcibly 
contrasted  the  humanity  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  in  legislating  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  with  the  barbarity  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  criminal  code ;  they  were  im¬ 
portant,  as  they  established  the  good 
policy  of  manifesting  a  tenderness 
for  human  life ;  they  were  important, 
as  they  tended  to  refute  a  calumny 
industriously  propagated  in  regard 
to  the  object  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  which  had  been  cha¬ 
racterised  as  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  old  law  in  order  to  carry  into  ef¬ 


fect  a  new  theory :  but  it  now  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  new  theory  was  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Plantagenets, 
whereas  that  old  law  had  grown  up 
in  the  last  century  !  It  was  a  melan¬ 
choly  and  dreadful  consideration, 
that  many  persons  were  living  at  this 
moment,  at  the  time  of  whose  birth 
only  sixty  offences  were  capital,  yet 
who  had  seen,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  allotted  to  the  span  of  human 
life,  that  number  quintupled;  who 
had  seen  laws  inflicting  the  awful 
penalty  of  death  enacted  by  dozens 
and  by  scores,  and  levelled,'  not  on¬ 
ly  at  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  but 
even  at  the  most  trifling  offences? 
Of  those  acts,  passed  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  oue  was  operative  for 
maliciously  shooting  at  a  man,  and 
another  for  shooting  at  rabbits ;  an¬ 
other  for  cutting  down  young  trees, 
and  another  for  cutting  down  the 
heads  of  fish-ponds.  These  were  not 
the  effects  of  ancient  wisdom,  but  of 
our  own  times.  The  mischief  was, 
that  our  present  system  was  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  old  law  of  England, 
and  equally  so  with  natural  justice. 
The  evidence  of  history,  and  the  old 
lawgivers,  had  determined,  that  as 
there  were  different  shades  of  guilt, 
so  also  there  ought  to  be  different 
gradations  of  punishment.  Human 
reason  and  general  feeling  suggested 
the  same  idea,  the  proof  of  which 
was  observable  in  cases  of  execution 
for  murder,  where  the  approbation 
of  the  crowd  at  the  penalty,  whose 
infliction  they  were  assembled  to 
behold,  is  visible  and  ardent,  al¬ 
though  not  loud ;  the  expression  of 
their  pleasure  being  restrained  by 
the  extremity  of  distress  endured  by 
the  offender.  But  suppose  a  case  of 
forgery ;  the  reception  the  same 
crowd  would  give  to  the  victim  of 
the  law  would  be  very  different; 
their  feelings  would  be  of  a  very 
contrary  nature.  The  severity  of 
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the  Uht  had  raiced  up  in  this  State*  a 
power  which  abrogated  law  itself. 
Id  other  countries,  the  whole  office 
of  executing  the  law  devoWed  unon 
the  crown,  or  upon  many  sets  of  of* 
ficers  Appointed  for  that  particular 
purpose :  one  set  of  them  arrested 
the  individual ;  another  conducted 
him  to  prison  ;  another  procured  and 
arranged  the  evidence :  but  to  do  jus* 
tice  to  our  criminal  enactments,  we 
should  require  a  spy  in  every  house, 
and  a  police-officer  in  every  street. 
Surely  those  deficiencies  of  the  law 
might  be  much  better  supplied’  by 
securing  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  public;  whereas,  at  present,  the 
whole  public  was  combmed  against 
the  law.  Prosecutors  were  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  permitting  their  prisoners 
to  escape ;  but  they  were  reluctant 
to  proceed  against  them  also.  Wit¬ 
nesses  felt  a  bias  in  their  favour ; 
juries  commiserated  them ;  and  even 
the  judges  shared  the  same  senti¬ 
ment— for  judges  were  but  men, 
and  bad  the  feelings  common  to  the 
human  breast.  Even  Ministers  them¬ 
selves  militated  against  the  operation 
of  the  penal  laws  ;  for  it  would  ill  be¬ 
come  him  to  tax  those  with  inflexible 
adherence  to  a  stern  and  sanguinary 
system,  who  had  permitted  him  to 
intrude  upon  their  privacies,  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  bumble  efforts  in  favour  of  in¬ 
dividuals  whom  a  word  or  fortunate 
suggestion  might  vitally  serve,  and 
to  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  those 
over  whose  devoted  heads  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  law  impended.  But, 
^ter  all,  what  did  this  amount  to  ? 
Why  that  we,  who  for  centuries  had 
made  it  our  proudest  boast  that  we 
were  governed  by  law  and  not  by 
will,  were,  by  the  interposition  of 
those  criminal  laws,  and  their  admi¬ 
nistration,  manifestly  and  indispu- 
tably  governed  by  will.  Every  one 
who  heard  him  certainly  must  know, 
how  many  fraudulent  circumstances 
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were  connected  with  almost  all  the 
bankruptcies  that  now  took  place; 
and  after  a  most  careful  examination, 
it  had  been  declared,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  of  the  bankruptcies 
which  occurred,  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  of  a  fraudulent  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  had  looked  back  to  the 
operation  of  all  the  statutes  enacted 
on  this  head  since  1805,  and  he  could 
not  find  a  single  instance  of  punish¬ 
ment  under  them,  although  their  in¬ 
fringement  was  daily  and  notorious. 
The  fact  turned  out  to  be,  that  the 
penalty  was  so  severe,  that  the  Le¬ 
gislature  were  deterred  from  inflict¬ 
ing  k ;  and  thus  a  law,  whose  viola¬ 
tion  bad  ruined  many  a  fair  trader, 
could  not  be  put  in  force  from  the 
severity  of  its  enactments.  As  to 
forgery,  last  year  only  two  persons 
had  been  punished  for  committing  it: 
How  had  it  happened  that,  under 
statutes  so  fruittul  in  victims  to  their 
severity,  there  had  been  this  paucity 
of  punishment  ?  because  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  reluctance  that  it  should  be  pu¬ 
nished  with  death.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
once  declared  that  juries  had  an  in¬ 
stinctive  appetite  for  blood;  and  that 
had  they  sat,  they  would  have  found 
Cain  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Abel. 
This  had  some  reference  to  what  he 
should  now  advert  to.  Two  men 
were  lately  tried  by  a  jury  for  for¬ 
gery  :  and  although  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their  guilt, 
they  were  acquitted;  two  others  were 
next  tried  by  the  same  jury,  for  the 
minor  offence,  and  were  brought  in 
guilty.  In  another  case  of  privately 
stealing  two  L.IO  notes,  and  many 
others  of  a  smaller  amount,  making 
together  L.lOO,  a  jury  found  the  oN 
fenders  guilty  of  stealing  to  the  value 
of  398.,  on  which  principle  L.lOO  was 
rather  less  in  value  than  L.2.  Was 
it  not  better  that  the  law  should  be 
altered,  than  that  men  should  be  ob¬ 
liged  alMolutely  to  peijure  themselves 
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to  correct  this  glaring  defect  in  the 
penal  code  i  The  integrity  of  a  jury 
was  not  a  matter  of  slight  importance. 
It  was  upon  the  justness  of  its  ver* 
diet  that  the  whole  case  depended. 
He  had  documents  to  show  that  a 
prisoner  in  a  capital  case  had  double 
the  chance  of  escape  to  that  of  a  pri' 
soner  charged  with  a  minor  offence. 
Every  individual  more  or  less  had 
certain  natural  chances  of  escape 
from  punishment :  he  might  be  sus¬ 
pected,  and  yet  escape ;  he  might  be 
tried,  and  yet  escape;  and  for  his 
argument,  it  was  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  chances  were  2  to  1,  20 
to  1,  200  to  1,  or  2,000  to  1 ;  but 
considering  them  only  as  5  to  1,  these 
chances  were  multiplied  tenfold  by 
the  reluctance  of  the  prosecutors  to 
prosecute,  making  it  50  to  1 ;  the 
chauce  against  the  conviction  of  the 
jury  was  double,  making  it  100  to  1 ; 
and  it  was  1000  to  1  that  the  criminal 
was  not  executed  after  all.  The 
House  would  perceive,  by. a  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  premises,  that  it 
was  five  to  one  that  the  individual 
was  charged,  fifty  to  one  that  he  was 
prosecuted,  a  hundred  to  one  that  he 
was  convicted,  and  a  thousand  to  one 
that  he  was  executed.  The  effect  of 
this  notorious  fact  upon  the  minds  of 
the  criminals  was  dreadful  ;  they 
were  urged  on  to  commit  the  most 
enormous  crimes  as  it  were  by  the 
love  of  hazard  ;  this  was  their  stimu¬ 
lus,  and  would  continue  to  be  so  un¬ 
less  some  radical  change  were  made 
in  the  criminal  law  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  effect  which  an 
execution  was  supposed  to  have  upon 
the  minds  of  the  criminals,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  it  was  next  to 
nothing ;  and  if  any  gentleman  would 
expose  bis  feelings  to  the  pain  of  see¬ 
ing  one  of  these  dreadful  exhibitions, 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  would  im¬ 
mediately  appear.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  tnat  something  ought  to 


be  done.  The  documents  before  the 
House  clearly  demonstrated  that 
crime  was  daily  increasing.  Feeling, 
therefore,  as  he  did,  entertaining  the 
firmest  persuasion  that  any  delay  in 
the  revision  of  the  criminal  code 
would  be  a  national  grievance,  he 
gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  honourable  friend  for  a 
committee. 

Several  members  having  each  ad¬ 
dressed  a  few  observations  to  the 
House,  Mr  Wilberforce  rose  and  said, 
he  felt  that  it  was  almost  unnecessary 
for  him  to  trespass  on  the  attention 
of  the  House,  after  what  they  had  al¬ 
ready  heard  upon  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  he  feared  that  any  obser¬ 
vations  of  his,  in  support  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learnt  friend’s  mo¬ 
tion,  would  weaken  the  effect  of  those 
arguments  by  which  he  himself  had 
pressed  it  upon  the  House.  He  could 
say  with  truth,  that  in  his  long  ex-* 
erience  of  that  House,  he  never  had 
eard  a  more  able  address,  a  more 
splendid  display  of  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sulnect,  with  such  for¬ 
cible  reasoning  from  the  facts  which 
that  knowledge  had  called  forth.  It 
was  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  was 
most  calculated  to  convince — rea¬ 
soning  deduced  from  facts  and  from 
long  experience.  He  not  only  de¬ 
rived  great  pleasure  from  what  he 
had  heard,  but  also  from  what  he 
had  not  heard,  in  the  course  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  from  not  hearing  those  argu¬ 
ments,  or  rather  those  objections,  a- 
gainst  alterations  of,  or  inquiry  into, 
old  laws  and  customs,  which  had  been 
so  vehemently  urged  at  former  pe¬ 
riods.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
find  that  which  every  man  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  life  must  have  seen,  that  the 
opinions  of  prejudice  faded  before 
truth,  like  the  dusk  before  the  more 
perfect  light  of  day.  He  remember¬ 
ed  once  to  have  heard  opinions  urged 
against  alterations  of  sanguinary  laws. 
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which  were  urged  with  an  much  ap-, 
parent  fear  ati  if  the  person  propo¬ 
sing  those  alterations  were  about  to 
introduce  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  had  heard  opinions 
at  that  time  which  any  man  would 
blush  to  hold  at  the  present  day.  No 
such  objections  were,  however,  made 
on  this  occasion ;  and  the  only  one 
to  the  motion  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  was,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposed  by  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Castlereagh.)  His  noble  friend 
had  said  he  would  not  go  into  detail 
on  this  question.  It  was  also  his  (Mr 
Wilberforce's)  intention  to  abstain 
from  it  i  that  detail  would  come  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  committee  on  the  gaols  ; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  it 
at  present.  The  question  of  secon¬ 
dary  punishments  had  been  decided ; 
there  was  no  difference  upon  it :  if 
then  the  object  was  to  aim  rather  at 
removing  the  cause  of  crime,  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  our  laws,  with  a  view  of 
seeing  where  the  punishment  of  death 
could  be  avoided,  might  be  safely 
gone  into.  It  had  been  said,  that  our 
laws  had  not  been  made  all  at  once, 
but  had  been  the  result  of  gradual 
legislation.  That  was  the  fact,  but 
it  argued  nothing  against  his  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  friend’s  motion. 
Our  penal  laws  were  certainly  the 
result  of  gradual  legislation,  because, 
when  a  crime  was  found  to  exist,  it 
was  conceived  to  be  a  much  easier 
mode  of  checking  it,  to  enact  a  se¬ 
vere  statute  against  it,  than  to  stop 
and  inquire  into  its  cause,  or  to  look 
for  a  more  lenient  way  of  preventing 
it.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  safe  way 
of  checking  the  crime,  to  fix  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  death  in  the  statute-book  a- 
gainst  its  commission.  But  that  this 
was  a  most  erroneous  mode  of  legis¬ 
lation  experience  had  taught ;  and  it 
should  be  recollected  now,  that  this 
method  would  not  do  for  those  with 


whom  we  had  to  deal.  They  look¬ 
ed  not  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
but  to  the  chance  of  escaping  the  pu¬ 
nishment;  and  in  this  gambling  with 
life  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
number  whom  they  daily  saw  con¬ 
demned  to,  but  who  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  redeemed  from  the 
highest  punishment  of  the  law.  Was 
then  the  system  to  be  continued  which 
this  very  principle  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  i  If  not,  there  was  the  very  best 
reason  for  a  committee.  He  begged 
pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  House,  but  could  not  a- 
votd  expressing  hh  opinion  in  favour 
of  bis  honourable  and  learned  friend’s 
motion,  from  a  conviction  of  its  ne¬ 
cessity.  He  also  should  express  the 
pleasure  he  felt  that  this  important 
Question  of  the  laws  of  England  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was 
so  well  qualified  to  take  it  up  in  the 
able  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced  by  the  late  honourable 
member  (Sir  S.  Romilly),  whose  loss 
all  must  equally  lament.  He  feared 
that  the  committee  of  bis  noble  friend 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  would  neces¬ 
sarily  omit  a  great  detail  on  many 
important  points,  from  the  complica¬ 
tion  of  the  subjects  which  it  embra¬ 
ced.  He  would  mention  New  South 
Wales,  for  instance,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  a  separate  inquiry. 

Mr  Canning  made  a  few  observa¬ 
tions,  after  which  Mr  Scarlett  rose, 
and  began  by  complimenting  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  on  the  able  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  brought  his  mo¬ 
tion  before  the  House.  Had  that 
individual,  (Sir  S.  Homilly,)whom  all 
in  common  with  him  deplored,  been 
yet  alive,  he  would  have  had  the 
satisfaction  to  witness,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  triumph  of  humanity 
over  prejudice,  and  also  would  have 
had  tne  satisfaction  to  consider  that 
be  had  been  the  chief  instrument. 
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under  Providence,  in  achieving  it. 
The  principles  which  that  lamented 
statesman  had  been  the  first  to  pro* 
pound  to  the  House,  though  once 
most  vigorously  and  vehemently  dis* 
puted,  had  been  that  night  con^li* 
mented  by  men  of  all  parties.  The 
first  bill  which  Sir  S.  Komilly  had 
introduced  into  Parliament,  contain¬ 
ed  tlie  remarkable  preamble,  that 
the  excess  of  severity  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  commission  of  crimes;  be 
introduced  the  bill  with  that  pre¬ 
amble,  in  order  that  bis  sentiments 
might  be  recorded  in  this  sanctuary 
of  legislation  ;  and  the  consequence 
of  it  was,  that  though  the  bill  was 

Jassed,  the  preamble  was  rejected, 
n  laying  down  that  principle,  he 
had  gone  far  beyond  his  age  and  ge¬ 
neration,  and  it  was  only  by  per¬ 
petual  efforts,  by  sometimes  passing 
one  law  in  one  session  and  another  in 
another,  that  he  so  far  enlightened 
the  public  mind,  and  improved  the 
public  opinion,  as  it  was  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  enlightened  and  im- 
provedi  It  was  consoling  to  reflect, 
that  the  very  last  action  of  Sir  S. 
Komilly’s  public  life,  nas  to  get  that 
very  preamble  passed,  which,  on  its 
first  introduction  to  the  House,  had 
been  so  rudely  rejected;  and  that 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  record¬ 
ed,  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England,  his  favourite  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  excess  of  severity  did  not 
prevent  crime.  The  opponents  of 
this  measure  had  said,  that  Sir  S. 
Komilly^s  bill  did  not  accord  with 
the  expectations  which  had  been 
raised  regarding  it.  On  this  point 
he  was  happy  to  state  that  they  were 
far  from  being  rightly  informed.  No¬ 
body  indeed  expected  that  the  crime 
of  privately  stealing  from  the  person 
would  immediately  be  lessened  by 
the  new  enactments ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  found  that,  if  the  compara¬ 
tive  increase  of  crimes  were  taken 


into  consideration,  it  had  suffered 
considerable  diminution.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  convictions  for  privately 
stealing  from  the  person  in  1811, 
were  85 ;  in  1817,  ^7  :  the  convic¬ 
tions  for  burglary  in  1811  were  76, 
and  in  1817  were  874;  from  which 
any  person  might  see,  that  if  the 
comparative  increase  of  crime  were 
considered,  the  burglaries  bad  be- 
conoe  more,  and  the  private  stealings 
from  the  person  less  numerous.  He 
had  not  now  to  contend  for  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  altering  the  enactments  of 
certain  obsolete  laws,  as  that  was 
universally  granted;  the  question 
now  before  the  House  was,  which  of 
the  two  committees  was  best.  He 
thought  that  Ministers  ought  not  to 
be  now  coming  to  the  House  with  mo¬ 
tions  for  committees,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  gaols ;  but  that  they 
ought,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
long  since  to  have  come  forward 
with  remedies  calculated  to  remove 
the  evils  and  miseries  which  had 
given  rise  to  such  a  general  com¬ 
plaint.  The  prisons  were,  it  was 
true,  connected  with  the  Criminal 
Law  of  the  country;  but  if  these 
two  subjects  were  joined  together, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  all  ideas  of 
classifying  the  prisoners,  all  ideas  of 
enacting  those  rules  which  would 
make  a  prison  the  school  of  morality, 
wotild  be  entirely  omitted.  The 
continuance  of  the  obsolete  punish¬ 
ments  enacted  by  the  laws,  or  of 
those  punishments  which,  though  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  Legislature,  were  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  inflicted  by  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Government,  was  well  worthy 
of  their  serious  attention,  because 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  multiplied  in  the  prisoner's  mind 
the  chances  of  escape,  the  chances 
of  mercy,  and  every  other  accident 
on  which  a  culprit  could  calculate. 
Let  then  your  prisons  be  the  dread¬ 
ful  dungeons  which  they  are  repre- 
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aented  to  be,  or  the  imaginarr  para* 
disc  which  the^  ought  not  to  be,  the 
question  remains  still  the  same ;  and 
he  would  therefore  ask  them,  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  any  right  to  continue 
on  their  statute  books  those  laws 
which  were  nerer  executed  at  all  i 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
forcibly  urged,  that  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  would  destroy  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  death  :  he  however  differ¬ 
ed  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  as  the 
House  was  not  called  to  repeal  the 
terror  of  death,  which  was  too  firm¬ 
ly  fixed  in  the  human  mind,  but  the 
dead  letter  of  the  law,  which  was 
no  punishment  at  all.  He  had  seen 
examples,  in  the  course  of  his  prac¬ 
tice,  in  which  the  prosecutor,  the 
witnesses,  the  judge,  and  the  jury, 
had  all  joined  in  an  amiable  conspi¬ 
racy  to  screen  the  delinquent ;  and 
therefore,  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  that  excess  of  severity  did 
not  prevent  the  commission  of  crime, 
he  would  ask,  whether  it  was  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  dignity  of  the  House 
to  let  the  question  remain  in  doubt 
till  another  committee  should  have 
finished  its  sittings  i  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  argue, 
that  as  the  grand  object  of  punish¬ 
ment  was  example,  the  penal  laws 
ought  to  form  a  grand  moral  code, 
and  that  every  conviction  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  of  instruction  to  those 
who  witnessed  it;  whereas,  in  99 
cases  out  of  100,  the  sentence  which 
the  judge  passed  upon  the  criminal 
was  a  mockery  of  law,  was  a  mockery 
of  religion,  was  a  mockery  of  all 
the  best  feelinga  of  human  nature. 
He  would  beg  the  House  to  figure 
to  themselves  what  he  and  many 
other  individuals  in  it  must  have 
frequently  seen — a  long  line  of  30 
or  40  criminals  brought  up  at  the 
end  of  an  assize  to  receive  sentence 
of  condemnation :  the  judge  might 


pass  sentence  of  death  upon  each  in¬ 
dividually,  or  upon  the  whole  in  the 
mass;  and  yet,  he  would  ask,  was 
there  any  one. of  the  spectators,  nay 
was  there  any  one  of  the  criminals, 
who  expected  that  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  would  ever  be  execu¬ 
ted?  If  then  the  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  had  become  a  mere  mock¬ 
ery,  he  should  advise  them  to  make 
die  theory  and  practice  of  the  law 
of  England  to  coincide ;  for  if  there 
was  any  country  where  the  law  was 
mHdly  administered  towards  crimi¬ 
nals,  it  was  England  ;  and  if  there 
was  any  which  was  more  disgraced 
by  sanguinary  enactments  than  an¬ 
other,  it  was  likewise  England.  For 
his  own  part  he  must  dieclare,  that 
if  he  had  come  into  the  House  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  question,  and 
bad  heard  the  member  fbr  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  assertion,  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  state  of  the  gaols 
would  form  sufficient  employment 
for  one  committee,  his  mind  would 
have  been  immediately  made  up  to 
vote  for  his  learned  friend’s  motion. 
The  object  of  that  motion  was  to 
make  the  House  re-acknowledge  the 
principle,  that  excess  of  severity  did 
not  prevent  the  commission  of  crime ; 
he  therefore  hoped,  that  when  the 
House  considered  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  it  would  not  vote  for  the 
previous  question. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  replied  at 
some  length,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  stated,  that,  if  he  were  but  to 
read  the  names  of  his  committee,  it 
would  be  admitted  that  it  was  as  fair 
a  selection  of  all  parties  and  deno¬ 
minations  as  could  be  made.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  proposed :  Mr  Bathurst,  Mr 
Scarlett,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Solicitor-General,  Mr  Wilberforce, 
Lord  Nugent,  Mr  Abercromby, 
Hon.  G.  J.  Vernon,  Mr  Alderman 
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Wood,  Mr  Finlay,  Mr  Buxton,  Mr 
Brougham,  Mr  Bennet,  Mr  Cour* 
tenay,  Mr  Wynn,  Mr  Macdonald, 
Dr  PbiUimore,  Mr  Lyttelton,  Lord 
Althorp,  and  Mr  Howorth. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the 
motion  147 :  against  it  128 :  majo¬ 
rity  against  Ministers,  19.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  received  with  successive 
cheers. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  presented  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Criminal 
Laws,  and  moved  that  it  be  laid  on 
the  table.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  after  expressing 
the  wish  of  the  committee,  that  in 
the  ensuing  session  they  might  have 
leave  to  sit  again,  remarked,  that 
if  the  House  considered  what  was 
the  nature  of  their  proceedings, 
they  would  see  they  were  such  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
make  their  report  till  this  late 
period  of  the  session.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  or  three  months 
during  which  the  committee  had 
pursued  their  labours,  it  bad  been 
their  object  to  collect  evidence  from 
those  classes  of  persons  whence  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  collected; 


[Chap.  5. 

from  sources  to  which  perhaps  no 
former  committee  had  applied.  Tbia  > 
was  the  first  attempt  ever  made,  to 
ascertain,  by  direct  evidence,  whe¬ 
ther  those  general  reasonings,  which 
had  been  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  Criminal  Laws,  were  to  be 
held  as  resting  on  such  evidence,  or  ' 
on  an  appeal  merely  to  those  feel¬ 
ings  which  human  nature  has  im¬ 
planted  in  our  breasts.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  of  evidence  had  occu¬ 
pied  so  much  of  the  committee’s 
time,  that  the  report  was  certainly 
not  so  complete  as  they  wished  to 
have  made  it.  It  was  full  upon  some, 
but  not  so  upon  other  parts  of  the 
subject ;  but  upon  those  latter  ones 
they  had  reason  to  expect  more  full 
and  detailed  evidence.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
state  more  particularly  the  nature  of 
the  report,  in  which  we  are  saved 
the  trouble  of  following  him,  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  that  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  document  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume.  After  the  learned 
gentlenian  bad  concluded,  the  re¬ 
port  was  laid  upon  the  ta|>le,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 
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CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 


Petitions  for  and  against  the  Catholic  Claims. — Mr  Grattan* s  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee. — Resolutions  to  the  same  ^ect  submitted  by 
the  Earl  Donoughmore. — Bill  for  abrogating  the  25th  and  30th 

Charles  if.  lost  on  the  second  reading. 


The  Catholics  seem  this  session  to 
have  calculated  on  making  a  strong 
impression  on  Parliament  and  the 
country  in  their  favour,  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  petitions  which  they  had 
the  dexterity  to  get  up,  in  various 
Quarters,  praying  for  their  relief 
from  certain  civil  disabilities  under 
which  they  still  laboured.  The  first 
of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  was 
a  petition  from  the  English  Catho¬ 
lics,  signed,  among  others,  by  eleven 
Peers  and  thirteen  Baronets ;  at  the 
head  of  the  former  of  whom  was 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary 
Earl  Marshall  of  the  kingdom :  it  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  14tb  of  March,  by 
Lord  Nugent,  who  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  harangue,  at 
considerable  length,  in  favour  of 
what  has  been  absurdly  called  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancipation.  On  the  22d, 
two  other  petitions,  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  more  remarkable,. as 
the  one  emanated  from  a  few  Protes¬ 
tants  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the 
other  from  certain  Protestant  nobi¬ 
lity,  gentry,  freeholders,  &c.  resi¬ 
dent  in  Ireland,  were  presented  to 


the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire,  who,  however,  from 
the  immense  number  of  anti-Catho- 
lic  petitions  which  flowed  in  from 
all  quarters,  was.  compelled  to  admit, 
that  these  were  not  to  be  held  as  ex- 
ressing  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
ody  of  Irish  Protestants,  who  were 
well  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  We  should 
have  thought  it  strange,  indeed,  bad 
the  case  been  otherwise.  As  fre¬ 
quent  allusion  will  be  made,  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter,  to  the  state 
of  public  feeling  on  this  great  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  more 
particular  at  present. 

The  notice  of  these  petitions  leads 
us  at  once  tn  mediae  res,  namely,  Mr 
Grattan’s  motion  for  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom, 
and  also  the  oaths  and  declarations 
required  to  be  taken  by  them  in 
order  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  o£5- 
ces,  and  the  exercise  of  civil  func¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  report  bow  far  it  may 
be'expedient  to  alter,  or  amend  these 
laws.  This  motion,  which  was  made 
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made  on  the  Sd  of  May,  iras  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  speech,  which,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  displayed  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  conjoined  with 
a  good  deal  of  that  earnest  and 
brilliant  eloquence  for  which  the 
honourable  mo? er  has  long  been  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Mr  Grattan  began  by 
expreuing  bis  ardent  hope  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitions  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  granted,  and  that,  by 
their  success,  the  House  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
establishment,  to  support  the  Pro¬ 
testant  church  as  founded  upon  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  to  continue 
the  Protestant  Succession  to  the 
Crown.  By  the  intimate  union,  the 
identihcation  of  the  people,  which 
must  be  the  natural  result,  two  con¬ 
sequences  would  inevitably  follow; 
the  one  general  tranquillity,  the  other 
augmented  force  t6  the  empire.  It 
was  his  most  anxious  desire,  that  the 
two  religions,  bearing  to  each  other 
the  strongest  similitude — having  the 
same  hope,  the  same  Redeemer,  the 
same  gospel,  the  same  God,  and,  in 
fact,  resembling  in  nearly  all  re¬ 
spects  but  forms  and  sacraments — 
should  be  united  under  the  same 
roof,  and  that  roof  the  British  Em¬ 
pire;  that  the  professsor  of  each 
should  have  liberty  to  worship  their 
common  God  according  to  their 
consciences,  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  and  ceremonies,  with 
all  the  uncontrolled  varieties  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  but  with  one  indis¬ 
soluble  bond  of  union  and  concord 
— attachment  to  the  constitution  un¬ 
der  which  so  many  blessings  were 
enjoyed.  If  the  incapacities  com¬ 
plained  of  w'ere  repealed,  it  was  the 
grant  of  no  favour,  the  concession 
of  no  boon ;  it  was  the  restoration 
of  a  right,  a  mere  absolute  legal 
right.  If  the  House  continued  the 
disqualifications,  it  imposed  a  sen¬ 


tence  rather  than  passed  a  law. 
That  it  had  a  right  to  impose  it,  he 
did  not  deny ;  out  it  was  bound  in 
justice,  as  an  act  of  positive  duty,  to 
prove  the  delinquency  before  it 
called  upon  the  Catholics  to  esta¬ 
blish  their  innocence ;  before  it 
passed  the  sentence,  it  was  bound  to 
procure  a  conviction.  The  petu 
tinners  submitted,  with  respectful 
firmness,  that  they  had  a  common- 
law  right  of  eligibility  to  Parliament 
and  to  office;  from  this  right  they 
were  excluded,  and  the  causes  of 
disqualification  were  of  three  kinds : 

1.  The  combination  of  the  Catholics. 

2.  The  danger  of  a  Pretender. 

3.  The  power  of  the  Pope.  He  (Mr 
Grattan)  insisted,  that  not  only  all 
these  causes  had  ceased,  but  the 
consequences  annexed  to  them  were 
no  more  ;  even  the  oppositions 
founded  upon  them  were  destroyed 
and  annihilated.  The  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  did  not,  and  could  not  deny 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  disquali¬ 
fy  ;  it  had  long  exercised  ihe  right  of 
oisqualifications  for  the  preservation 
of  its  own  purity ;  certain  placemen 
and  pensioners  were  disqualified, 
and  fitly.  But  if  the  House  deprived 
Catholics  of  other  privileges,  there 
was  one  with  which  it  could  not 
think  of  interfering'_the  privilege  of 
religion  :  that  was  not  only  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  human  creature,  but 
the  prerogative  of  the  people ;  there 
was  no  power  on  earth  that  ought 
here  to  inter{»ose;  the  King,  who 
should  interpose  between  the  Crea¬ 
tor  and  the  creature,  erected  himself 
into  an  authority  greater  than  that 
of  the  Almighty  :  he  had,  and  could 
have,  no  credentials  from  man :  he 
had,  and  could  have,  no  credentials 
from  God.  Here  it  was  that  all  men 
were,  and  ought  to  be,  equally  free. 
Gentlemen  were  too  far  advanced  in 
knowledge  to  doubt  it;  and  on  this 
account,  the  opponents  of  the  Ca- 
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tholics  said,  that  it  wu  not  against 
the  relinon,  but  against  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  they  suppose  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  to  be  an  eri- 
dence,  that  they  directed  their  ob¬ 
jections,  and  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  disqualifications.  It  was 
stated,  that  Catholics  disregard  the 
moral  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  that 
they  owe  certain  duties  to  a  foreign 
power;  in  other  words,  that  they 
could  only  feel  an  imperfect  alle¬ 
giance.  He  would  put  that  question 
to  rest  by  imagining  a  case : — Sup¬ 
pose  Sir  Thomas  Jerningham,  or  any 
other  Catholic  like  him,  were  indict¬ 
ed  for  treason ;  the  counsel  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  would  submit  the 
arguments  against  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  as  evidence,  and  he  would 
then  produce  the  decrees  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  councils  and  synods,  such  as 
those  of  Lateran  and  Dort:  he 
would  then  ofiPer  testimony  as  to  the 
reception  of  Sir  Thomas  at  Rome, 
what  occurred  between  him  and  the 
Pope,  and  the  kind  manner  in  which 
he  was  received  by  the  latter.  He 
would  next  proceed  to  notice  the 
revival  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  In¬ 
quisition.  These  were  arguments, 
as  far  as  they  deserved  the  name, 
not  against  one  individual,  but  a- 
gainst  the  whole  Catholic  body. 
What,  then,  would  be  done  by  the 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  ?  He  would  offer  in  evidence 
the  various  oaths  which,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Protestants,  Catholics  were 
obliged  to  take ;  he  would  produce 
the  answers  of  no  less  than  six  fo¬ 
reign  Universities — better  authori¬ 
ties  than  any  that  could  be  adduced 
on  the  other  side.  He  would  next 
prove  the  many  votes  of  Parliament, 
in  which  it  had  expressed  its  gra¬ 
titude  to  Catholic  regiments,  for 
the  courage  they  had  displayed, 
the  battles  they  had  won,  and 


the  blessings  they  had  oooquer- 
ed.  Suppose,  then,  the  objectioa 
was  raised  renrding  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Catholic  Bishops;  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  might  re¬ 
ply,  that  that  was  the  only  part  of 
the  case  into  which  the  Court  had  a 
right  to  inquire,  and  he  might  refer 
to  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Oonsalvi ; 
if  that  were  rejected,  the  Court 
would  refuse  every  security  of  the 
subject,  accompanied  by  the  liberty 
of  a  freeman.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  a  judge  who  would  direct  a 
conviction  would  deserve  impeach¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  jury  who  would  com¬ 
ply,  would  merit  attainder.  The 
Catholics  advanced  no  fantastical 
claims,  no  chimerical  pretensions ; 
they  said  first,  that  until  Parliament 
took  it  away,  they  had  a  common 
law  right.  Next,  that  Parliament 
had  no  right  to  call  upon  them  to 
abjure  their  religion.  Thirdly,  that 
Popery,  or  more  properly  Catholi¬ 
city,  was  not  evidence  of  perfidy,  or 
imperfect  allegiance.  And,  fourthly, 
that  Catholics  were  called  upon  to 
abjure  that  which  did  not  fall  under 
the  cognisance  of  Parliament.  Let 
it  be  recollected  also,  that  when 
Catholics  were  deprived  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  right  of  eligibility,  Protes¬ 
tants  shook  the  foundation  of  their 
own  faith,  and  disobeyed  the  prime 
order  of  natural  and  revealed  reli¬ 
gion.  Was  it  meant  to  be  urged, 
that  Christian  principles  were  only 
maintained  by  Protestants  f  that  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  were  unchristian  ?  If 
so,  it  was  nothing  less  than  asserting, 
that  the  Pope  had  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Almighty  ;  that  he  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  religion  which  had  the 
ascendancy  in  all  quarters  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  excepting  in  a  few  corners, 
where  the  wrecks  of  the  true  and  on¬ 
ly  faith  were  to  be  discovered.  In 
religious  controversies,  it  too  often 
happened,  that  the  Great  Author  of 
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All  was  forgotten,  while  the  particu* 
lar  antagonist  only  was  remembered. 
The  prime  order  of  natural  and  re* 
Tealed  religion  is  the  lope  of  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures.  Formerly,  when  the 
two  sects  were  at  war,  two  things 
were  unavoidably  suspended— the 
blessings  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
duties  of  the  gospel  i  But  were  those 
blessings  and  duties  to  be  suspend¬ 
ed  for  ever  i  The  contest  was  now 
terminated,  and  the  effects  of  that 
contest  ought  also  to  be  at  an 
end.  The  answer  was  imperfect  al¬ 
legiance  and  incapacity  to  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  and  the  reply  to  that  was, 
that  those  who  made  the  charge  did 
not  believe  it.  They  did  not  believe 
it  in  the  17th  of  the  King,  when  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  were  declared  good 
and  loyal  subjects :  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  when  they  gave  Catholics 
the  right  of  voting:  they  did  not 
believe  it  when,  two  years  ago,  they 
gave  them  commissions  and  com¬ 
mands  in  the  army  and  navy  :  they 
did  not  believe  it  when  the  right 
of  legislating  was  given  to  Catholics 
in  our  colonies :  in  short,  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  day,  the  Pope 
had  been  carried  upon  our  backs, 
had  been  represented  as  a  mighty 
and  dangerous  power  capable  of 
withdrawing  the  allegiance  of  the 
King’s  subjects ;  and  then  again  as 
a  poor  driveller,  incapable  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  musket  to  his  defence,  and 
strapped  to  the  war-horse  of  a  great 
captain,  as  a  means  of  conquest  and 
an  instrument  of  delusion.  The  an¬ 
tagonists  of  the  Catholics  did  not 
believe  their  own  argument,  when 
they  aided  in  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  made  Ca¬ 
tholicity  formidable,  by  securing  it 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  world.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
that  they  had  not  at  all  times  held 
the  Catholics  as  a  faithless  and  per¬ 
fidious  church,  but  had  preferred  it 
as  a  better  and  safer  guide  of  hu¬ 


man  action  than  a  rueful  and  despe¬ 
rate  philosophy ;  they  had  thought 
Christianity,  even  with  certain  forms 
and  ceremonies,  better  than  irreligion 
and  infidelity.  Accordingly,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Princes  of  Europe,  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant,  combined  to¬ 
gether  to  revive  it.  Were  foreigners 
then  to  be  supported  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  while  those  who 
practised  it  among  our  own  country 
were  to  be  persecuted  and  punished  i 
But  it  was  said,  that  if  tne  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  restored  to 
power,  they  would  seek  to  overturn 
the  Government;  that  they  would 
urge  the  laity  to  misapply  their  re¬ 
stored  rights,  and  at  the  hazard  or 
certain  loss  of  life  revive  Popery,  and 
exterminate  Protestantism.  That  po¬ 
sition  was  founded  on  a  principle  fun¬ 
damentally  false :  it  supposed  that  all 
mankind  would  scorn  all  hazards  to 
procure  the  domination  of  the  church ; 
that  men  were  more  deeply  in  love 
with  religion  than  with  themselves; 
nay,  it  was  carried  further ;  it  was 
asserted  that  this  passion  was  so 
strong,  that  he  would  prefer  thepower 
of  the  church  to  the  gratification  of 
every  other  passion :  in  other  words, 
it  was  to  insist  that  man  was  born  a 
fanatic ;  that  every  man  was  mad. 
It  must  therefore  be  argued,  on  the 
other  side,  that  such  a  man  as  Dr 
Poynter  (and  a  more  excellent  man 
did  not  exist,)  meditating  treachery, 
would  go  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(who  having  obtained  ail  the  privi¬ 
leges  his  heart  could  desire,  would 
of  course  be  hatching  treason  also, ) 
and  would  tell  him,  that  being  now 
invested  with  political  power,  he 
would  be  naturally  inclined  in  the 
first  instance  to  attempt  to  subvert 
the  Government,  and  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  make  him  (Dr  Poynter) 
Bishop  of  London.  Of  course,  every 
man  of  sense  and  discernment  must 
see  the  probability  that  the  Duke 
would  immediately  concur  in  a  sug- 
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potion  which  was  ineTitably  to  end 
IB  his  ruin  and  disgrace ;  and  in  or* 
der  to  deter  him,  the  supporters  of 
the  Protestant  cause  wisely  inflicted 
upon  him  every  species  of  disfran* 
chisement  and  disability.  ■  This  was 
a  monstrous  proposition,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  in  the  very  extreme  of  absurdi¬ 
ty,  that  every  object  of  ambition  be¬ 
ing  gratified^,  his  religion  being  no 
longer  a  crime  visited  by  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  punishment,  the  Noble  Duke 
would  turn  traitor  in  despite  of  him¬ 
self,  and  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
his  house.  The  destruction  of  Ca¬ 
tholicity  would  be  the  birth- day  of 
infidelity.  To  show  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  an  artifice,  a  farce,  a 
humbug,  was  to  attack  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Would 
not  the  promoters  of  infidelity  insist 
that,  with  the  Catholic  priests,  the 
Protestant  ministers  had  fallen  ;  that 
if  one  religion  were  so  false  and 
foolish,  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
the  other  was  not  free  from  fault : 
one  could  not  be  impure,  and  the 
other  immaculate :  at  least  the 
Protestant  clergy  receive  large  e- 
moluments,  and  if  the.  Deist  would 
put  them  down  on  the  ground  of 
disbelief,  the  sectary  would  lend 
his  aid  on  the  principle  of  eco¬ 
nomy.  He  (Mr  Grattan)  wished 
to  avoid  whatever  might  appear  dis¬ 
respectful  to  the  clergy  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He,  who  was  objecting  to  in¬ 
sulting  the  clergy  of  other  countries, 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  insult  that  of 
his  own.  He  deeply  lamented  the 
opposition  they  had  given  upon  this 
question,  more  for  uiemselves  than 
for  any  effect  it  would  have  upon  the 
result  of  the  debate  :  the  Church  of 
England  was  not  an  institution  which 
he  wished  to  see  involved  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  kind.  ^He  would  think 
ill,  however,  of  the  professions  of  any 
man,  who,  to  support  the  Protestant 
church,  would  destroy  the  Catholic 


religion.  It  was  a  gross  error  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  by  the  grant  of  the  claims 
one  church  could  be  endangered.  Up¬ 
on  the  French  revolution,  when  the 
power  of  the  Romish  church  was  pull¬ 
ed  down,  and  France  ceased  to  be  a 
champion  for  her  rights,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  under  a  peculiar  o- 
dium ;  but  now,  when  there  was  set 
up  in  Europe  a  system  of  religious 
toleration,  it  was  surely  reasonable 
to  expect  that  there  should  be  no 
political  disqualification  on  .account 
of  religious  opinion.  It  was  said  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Catholics  that  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  rendered 
them  incapable  of  partaking  in  the 
administration  or  legislature  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  declaration  was 
decisive  on  that  subject.  The  revo¬ 
lution  was  a  human  arrangement :  it 
was  a  victory  over  bad  principles,  the 
victory  of  liberty  over  tyranny :  and 
when  the 'Roman  Catholics  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  participation  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  lireedom,  they  had 
an  e^ual  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
religious  liberty.  With  regard  to 
the  declaration,  it  should  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
the  time  of  the  Scottish  union,  con¬ 
sidered  whether  it  was  final  or  not, 
and  determined  that  it  was  not  final, 
but  provisional.  The  act  of  union 
itself  declared  that  it  was  not  final 
but  provisional.  The  Irish  union  too 
declared  that  it  was  not  final,  but 
provisional:  the  act  of  Parliament 
made  it  provisional  to  rescind  the 
disabilities  imposed  on  the  Catholics, 
so  that  it  was  not  always  provisional, 
but  conventional.  It  was,  in  fact,a  co¬ 
venant  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants,  that  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  former  should  not  be  final. 
The  elements  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution  were  not  necessarily  Protes¬ 
tant.  The  House  of  Lords  was  not 
necessarily  Protestant,  nor  was  the 
House  of  Commons.  Who  were  the 
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Commons  ?  They  were  the  third 
estate  of  the  realm,  the  electors  of  a 
great  portion  of  whom  were  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholics.  So  far  from  being  purely 
Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic  might 
sit  and  vote  in  that  House,  because 
his  taking  the  oaths  at  the  bar  was 
not  conforming.  But  it  was  said  that 
it  was  now  impossible  to  enfranchise 
the  Catholics.  It  seemed  then,  that 
to  take  away  their  liberties  was  an 
easy  process,  but  to  apply  to  reme¬ 
dial  laws  was  impossible :  JacUis  de- 
tcentux  Averni  *;  ud  revocare  gradum 
—hie  labor t  hoc  opus  est.  If  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  such  as  it  had 
been  represented  by  its  enemies,  then 
the  British  Government  had  given  ido¬ 
latry  a  new  footing  in  France,  and  had 
subsidized  it  in  another  quarter.  With 
regard  to  the  act  of  supremacy,  which 
required  the  abjuration  of  any  fo¬ 
reign  jurisdiction,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  repealed ;  and  as 
to  the  oath  of  abjuration,  he  thought, 
from  the  oaths  which  the  Catholics 
had  already  taken,  that  they  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  taking  that,  un¬ 
der  certain  explanations.  Thus,  of  the 
two  oaths  which  at  present  excluded 
the  Catholics,  the  one  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  other  repealed.  When 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  a 
Catholic  to  office  related  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  was  to  be  considered 
whether  it  would  be  convenient ;  but 
when  it  related  to  the  law  of  God, 
whatever  was  religiously  good  must 
be  politically  safe.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  desire  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  establish  their  own  religion 
would  destroy  their  allegiance.  In 
answer  to  this,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  examples  of  allegiance 
in  Catholic  countries.  Again,  it  was 
said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church 


swears,  expugnabomrKquarque  ad  in- 
temecionem,  and  that  Aerefore  they 
may  be  expected  to  persecute  the 
Protestants.  By  returns  made  in 
December  last,  it  appeared  that  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  to  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  British  population  was  as 
6  to  1 — a  proportion  amply  sufficient 
ever  to  secure  the  permanent  and 
free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion.  It  had  been  said,  that  if  the 
amendment  in  these  laws  should  be 
effected,  a  general  change  of  proper¬ 
ty  would  take  place  in  Ireland ;  but 
it  could  not  take  place  more  in  Ire¬ 
land  than  in  England ;  landed  pro¬ 
perty  in  that  country  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  in  the  same  way  as  here ;  if 
Catholic  property  increased,  it  would 
be  in  consequence  of  purchases.  It 
never  could  be  made  matter  of  pre¬ 
cedent  ;  it  never  could  be  meant  that 
theyshould  go  back  to  former  statutes 
to  prevent  the  Catholics  from  pur¬ 
chasing  freeholds.  A  noble  lord  (a 
minister)  in  the  year  1807  first  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  enable  Catholics  to 
hold  certain  ranks  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  two  years  ago  another  bill 
was  submitted  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  was  read  a  first  and  second  time ; 
it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed 
without  any  opposition,  and  went  up 
to  the  Lords  ;  not  a  single  objection 
was  started,  and  the  mitre  nodded 
unanimous  approbation.  The  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  and  the  result  pro¬ 
ved  the  reasonableness  of  the  claims 
preferred  by  the  Catholics,  and  the 
emptiness  of  those  clamours  which 
had  so  long  disqualified  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  people. — After  a  few 
more  remarks  on  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  this  concession, 
and  the  refutation  of  all  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  exclusionists,  the  honour- 


*  It  is  odd  that  this  often-quoted  passage  is  almost  uniformly  quoted  wrong ;  every  body 
writing  “  Avtmi,"  wbkh  is  nonsense,  instead  of  “  Avemo,"  which  is  both  sense  and  con¬ 
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able  gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  for 
the  puroose  already  specified. 

Mr  Grattan  was  followed  by  Mr 
Croker^  who,  in  an  able  and  elaborate 
speech,  contended  for  the  propriety, 
expediency  and  justice  of  going  into 
the  committee.  He  entered  at  great 
length  into  the  history  of  what  may 
be  called  the  exclusion  laws,  con* 
ceiving  it  necessary  to  state  what  the 
law  actually  was  at  the  moment  when 
both  England  and  Ireland  were  an¬ 
xiously  looking  to  the  result  of  their 
decision.  In  the  course  of  this  re¬ 
view,  he  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
many  of  the  most  severe  and  arbitra¬ 
ry  of  these  laws  had  been  virtually 
repealed ;  and,  therefore,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  now  only  called  upon  to  in¬ 
terpose,  and  expunge  from  the  sta¬ 
tute-book  oaths  and  disabilities  which 
time,  and  the  progress  of  liberal  opi¬ 
nions,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  abro¬ 
gated.  In  maintaining  these  opinions, 
and  declaring  his  sincere  conviction 
that  the  period  of  concession  had  ar¬ 
rived,  the  honourable  gentleman  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  acted,  not  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  Catholics,  but  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  was,  he  said, 
employed  in  her  service,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  throw  down  those  fabri¬ 
cations  from  which  her  enemies  could 
more  successfully  annoy  her.  He 
was  clearing  the  ground  that  sur¬ 
rounded  her  commanding  edifice  of 
the  remaining  little  bushes  and  hedges 
and  ruins  that  might  render  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  place  precarious.  Tak¬ 
ing  then  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  most  magnificent  edifice  which 
the  combination  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Providence  had  formed, 
he  called  upon  that  House  to  accede 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
motion.  He  begged  leave  to  read  to 
the  House  a  passage  from  a  writer  of 
great  authority  and  great  eloquence, 
Mr  Justice  Blackstone  :  *'  This  is  a 


short  summary  of  the  laws  against 
Papists ;  of  which  the  President 
Montesquieu” — Here,  exclaimed  Mr 
Croker,  was  the  greatest  authority  in 
France  added  to  the  greatest  autho¬ 
rity  in  England— ‘*obMrves,  that  they 
are  so  rigorous,  though  not  profess¬ 
edly  of  the  sanguinary  kind,  that  they 
do  all  the  hurt  that  can  possibly  be 
done  in  cold  blood.  But  in  answer 
to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  these 
laws  are  seldom  exerted  to  their  ut¬ 
most  rigour;  and,  indeed,  if  tfiey  were, 
it  would  be  very  diflScult  to  excuse 
them :  for  they  are  rather  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  their  history,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  times  which  pro¬ 
duced  them,  than  to  be  approved 
(upon  a  cool  review)  as  a  standing 
system  of  law.”  This,  said  Mr  Cro¬ 
ker,  was  not  the  dictum  of  a  lawyer, 
it  was  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman. 
**  The  restless  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  turbulence  and  uneasiness  of  the 
Papists  under  the  new  religious  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  the  boldness  of  their 
hopes  and  wishes  for  the  succession 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  obliged  the 
Parliament  to  counteract  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  spirit  by  laws  of  great,  and  then 
perhaps  necessary,  severity.”  The 
honourable  member  here  remarked 
that  Mr  Justice  Blackstone  had  only 
ventured  to  say,  that  the  severityhad 
perhaps  been  necessary :— **  If  a  time 
should  ever  arrive,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  very  distant,  when  all  the  fears 
of  a  Pretender  shall  have  vanished, 
and  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Pope  shall  become  feeble,  ridiculous, 
ana  despicable,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe”. — 
He  surely  had  this  period  in  view, 
the  honourable  member  remarked,' 
and  uses  the  very  words  which  I 
should  now  use,  if  I  possessed  his 
eloquence — ”  it  probably  would  not 
then  be  amiss  to  review  and  soften 
these  rigorous  edicts ;  at  least  till  the 
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mvU  f  this  word  he  carefally  printed 
in  italics  to  show  his  view  of  the  prin* 
ciples  that  were  dangerous)  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Roman  Catholics  called 
again  upon  the  Legislature  to  renew 
them.’*  Follow  (proceeded  Mr  Cro- 
ker)  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ; 
walk  in  the  same  paths.  Were  we 
afraid  of  the  Roman  Catholics  i  In 
the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  in 
thcto  time  of  Charles  II.  ;  in  those 
times  when  they  had  been  active, 
mischievous,  and  powerful,  we  had 
put  them  down,  and  exercised  great 
severity  over  them.  Now  they  af¬ 
forded  no  cause  of  alarm,  not  one 
symptom  of  hostility ;  why  should 
they  be  excluded  from  the  equal 
rights  and  privileges  of  subjects  i 
They  were  not  legislating  for  ab¬ 
stract  beings.  In  a  political  view  he 
contended  for  the  claims  urged  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  equally  safe 
and  wise.  By  granting  their  reason¬ 
able  claims,  their  loyalty  would  be 
confirmed.  It  was  the  nature  of  per¬ 
secution  to  make  its  objects  pursue 
their  own  way  with  greater  vigour. 
A  system  of  Jealousy  and  severity  to¬ 
wards  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
naturally  produce  distrust  and  dis¬ 
affection;  concession  would  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  mutual  confidence 
and  united  attachment  to  our  happy 
constitution. 

The  Speaker  having  read  the  mo¬ 
tion,  ana  put  the  question  upon  it, 
Mr  Leslie  Foster  rose,  and  said,  that 
he  was  quite  astonished  by  *  e  speech 
of  his  honourable  friend.  His  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  had  discovered,  a- 
mong  the  secrets  of  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  privileges 
so  much  in  dispute  for  more  than  a 
century.  A  Roman  Catholic  might 
be  Lord  Chancellor,  or  preside  at 
the  head  of  any  office,  and  sit  in 
Parliament,  although  of  this  last  his 
honourable  friend  was  less  certain. 


He  took  leave,  as  a  lawyer,  to  say, 
that  he  differ^  from  him  entirely, 
and  would  state  one  circumstance 
which  appeared  to  him  sufficient. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  act  of  in¬ 
demnity  had  an^  reference  at  all  to 
Roman  Catholics.  The  preamble 
states,  that  **  whereas  absence,  ig¬ 
norance,  or  unavoidable  accident,** 
&c.  may  have  prevented.  Now,  with 
Roman  Catholics,  it  could  be  nei¬ 
ther  absence,  ignorance,  nor  un¬ 
avoidable  accident,  for  it  was  a  moral 
impossibility  in  their  case.  The  in¬ 
demnity  act  generally  passed  early 
in  the  session,  about  the  Ist  of 
March.  It  contained  no  prospective 
revision.  Six  months  are  given, 
ut  these  six  months  elapsed  before 
the  next  repetition  of  the  indemnity 
act,  and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  any  common  infor¬ 
mer  to  subject  the  offender  to  great 
and  severe  penalties.  In  England, 
the  execution  might  be  put  off  till 
a  new  act  of  indemnity  should  be 
passed;  but  it  could  not  be  so  in 
Ireland,  where  the  case  could  only 
be  traversed  to  the  next  quarter- 
session.  This  circumstance  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  should  have  advert¬ 
ed  to.  The  privilege  of  a  seat  in 
that  House  rested  upon  grounds 
quite  peculiar.  Not  only  must  the 
oaths  be  taken  before  the  seat  can 
be  occupied,  but  they  must  have 
been  taken  at  a  previous  stage.  Not 
only  were  not  six  months  allowed, 
but  six  minutes  were  not  allowed;  to 
consider  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  be  taken.  The  House, 
however,  was  not  now  met  to  de¬ 
liberate  upon  the  interpretation  of 
existing  laws,  or  to  reconcile  the 
contradictory  provisions  of  150  sta¬ 
tutes;  he  would  therefore  take  the 
liberty  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  merits  of  the  question,  and 
in  doing  so  he  could  not  but  refer, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  feelings  of 
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the  majority  of  the  people  againat 
the  concesfion  of  the  claims  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  At 
no  time  since  1807  were  the  feelings 
of  both  kingdoms  so  loudly  express¬ 
ed  against  the  grant  of  new  privi¬ 
leges,  or  even  the  discussion  of  for¬ 
mer  demands.  The  petitions  from 
Ireland  against  the  Catholic  claims 
were  numerous,  and  respectably 
signed ;  and  whatever  had  been  said 
of  petitions  with  a  different  prayer, 
he  would  still  maintain,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Irish  Protestants  were 
against  concession.  The  petitions 
in  favour  of  emancipation  principally 
came  from  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  greatly  predominated, 
where  the  Protestants  were  few,  and 
in  the  power  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
where  their  motives  in  petitioning, 
therefore,  could  be  easily  appre¬ 
ciated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pe¬ 
titions  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  sent  up  from  great  bodies  of 
men  in  the  north  of  the  island.  It 
was  to  the  north  that  we  were  to 
look  for  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  for  the  most  enlighten¬ 
ed  opinion  on  the  question  before 
the  House.  That  part  of  the  island 
was  colonized  under  James  VI.;  it 
had  ever  since  been  advancing  in 
every  kind  of  improvement,  and  had 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  civili¬ 
zation,  commerce,  refinement,  and 
wealth.  To  this  valuable  and  intelli¬ 
gent  portion  of  the  population,  he 
would  refer  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Irish  Protestants ;  and  he  found  on 
the  table  petitions  from  Monaghan, 
signed  by  20,000  individuals ;  from 
Antrim,  signed  by  19,000:  from 
Fermanagh,  signed  by  9,000;  and 
from  other  districts  or  counties, 
with  numerous  signatures,  praying 
that  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  might  not  be  acceded  to. 
The  most  important  petition  in  fa¬ 


vour  of  the  Catholic  claims  came 
from  Dublin ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  the  signatures  to  that 
document  .were  those  not  only  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  of  gentle¬ 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  after  all,  were  not  so  numerous 
as  those  of  the  adverse  petition.  He 
did  not  think,  when  these  things 
were  taken  into  consideration,  that 
there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  tbe 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  Irish 
Protestants  on  this  momentous  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  need  not  inculcate  how 
materially  their  opposition  affected 
the  policy  of  concession.  A  second 
objection,  which  he  had  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  arose  from  the  conduct  and 
feelings  of  the  Catholics  themselves- 
It  would  be  recollected,  that  the  pe¬ 
titions  for  concession  were  all  silent 
on  the  subject  of  safeguards  or  se¬ 
curities.  With  regard  to  these  se¬ 
curities,  there  had  been  three  very 
different  opinions  maintained  by 
those  who  agreed  in  the  policy  of 
additional  concession.  Some  thought 
that  no  securities  were  necessary  for 
the  Protestants,  and  that  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  Catholics  ought  to  be 
imposed;  others,  that  some  were 
necessary,  and  might  be  devised ;  and 
others  still  agreed  on  the  specific 
terms  which  would  satisfy  their  scru¬ 
ples.  Nobody  could  feel  greater  re¬ 
spect  than  he  (Mr  Leslie  Foster)  for 
those  who  brought  forward  the  bill 
in  1813,  granting  the  Catholic  poli¬ 
tical  privileges  on  certain  conditions 
of  security.  They  did  all  they  could 
to  protect  us  from  anticipated  dan¬ 
ger;  but  he  was  free  to  say  that 
their  proposals  gave  no  satisuction 
to  a  single  Protestant  that  he  ever 
saw.  Nay  more,  the  measure  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy  themselves.  They  de¬ 
clared,  in  a  unanimous  synod,  that 
tliey  could  not  concur  in  the  propo- 
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led  arraDgement  without  incurring 
the  guilt  of  schism,  and  that  they 
would  sooner  die  than  submit  to  it. 
What  then  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  passing  this  bill,  by 
which  the  Legislature  would  have 
alarmed  the  Protestants  by  conces¬ 
sion,  and  indicted  martyrdom  on 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
by  demanding  securities  ?  If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could 
now  come  forward  with  proposals 
more  satisfactory,  let  him  declare 
them  to  the  House  ;  but  let  him  not 
ask  for  a  committee,  in  which  he 
had  no  definite  propositions  to  make, 
and  which  might  agitate  the  country 
with  vague  hopes  or  alarms,  without 
leading  to  any  certain  result.  These 
were  the  grounds  on  which  he  should 
oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  Mount-Charles  defended  the 
motion  for  going  into  a  committee, 
on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
opposed  ;  Mr  Brownlow  maintained 
that  there  was  no  modification  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which 
could  justify  an  extension  of  politi¬ 
cal  privilege  to  its  professors  in  this 
country  ;  Mr  W.  Beclier  replied  to 
Mr  Brownlow ;  and,  after  a  few 
words  from  Sir  R.  Wilson,  the  House 
divided,  when  the  motion  of  Mr 
Grattan  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  2, 
the  numbers  for  it  being  24rl  ;  a- 
gainst  it  243. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  a  great  number 
of  petitions,  both  for  and  against  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Catholics,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table ;  and  on 
the  17th,  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  call  their 
Lordships’  attention  to  these  peti¬ 
tions.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
he  submitted  to  their  Lordships  a  re¬ 
solution,  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  which 


inflict  civil  disabilities  on  account  of 
religious  opinions,  particularly  in  so 
far  as  these  laws  deprive  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  rights ;  and  in 
how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  al¬ 
ter  or  modify  the  same.  His  Lord- 
ship  had  obviously  been  induced  to 
bring  this  matter  so  soon  before  the 
Upper  House,  by  considering  tbe 
small  majority  (two,)  by  which  Mr 
Grattan’s  motion  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  had  been  lost 
in  tbe  Commons.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  more  successful  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  at¬ 
tempting  any  analysis  or  abridgment 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  on 
the  Noble  Earl’s  motion,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one  individual  (the 
Bishop  of  Norwich)  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  whole  Bench  of  Bi¬ 
shops,  1^  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  as  vi¬ 
gorously  defended  by  Elarl  Grey.  To 
give  our  readers,  however,  as  fair  a 
view  as  our  contracted  limits  will  ad¬ 
mit,  we  shall  lay  before  them  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  great 
champions  on  either  side,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Earl  Grey. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  left 
the  woolsack  to  address  their  Lord- 
ships,  proceeded  to  comment  On  the 
speech  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore, 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
the  Noble  Lord  would  tell  them  what 
plan  he  intended  to  propose  in  the 
committee,  and  what  defences  he  in¬ 
tended  to  erect  for  the  security  of 
the  constitution,  in  the  place  of  those 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  throw 
down,  he  for  one  should  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  grant  the  Noble  Lord  the 
committee  which  he  required.  But 
speaking  with  the  prejudice  of  an 
English  lawyer,  loving  the  constitu¬ 
tion  upon  principles  of  law,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  being  as  warm  a 
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friend  to  toleration  as  any  man  in  the 
House,  he  would  ask,  what  security 
by  oath  could  the  Catholics  give, 
which  could  reconcile  the  King’s  su> 
premacy  in  things  temporal,  with  the 
Pope’s  supremacy  in  things  eccle¬ 
siastical?  He  thought  that  they  could 
give  none;  and,  entertaining  such 
thoughts^  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call 
upon  their  Lordships  to  consider, 
what  plan  there  was  that  Parliament 
could  adopt  consistently  with  the 
safety  of  the  constitution,  out  of  all 
the  plans  which  had  been  proposed 
to  their  notice  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  these  discussions.  To  him 
it  appeared  that  none  of  them  were 
racticable ;  because,  if  we  were  to 
elieve  the  recorded  history  of  the 
country,  from  the  years  1660  to  1688, 
it  would  be  seen  now  systematically 
the  Roman  Catholics  pursued  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  their  own  objects, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  national 
church,  through  every  obstacle  and 
every  difficulty.  There  might  be 
some  individuals  who  supposed  that 
the  tenets  which  the  Catholics  held 
at  that  time  are  not  the  tenets  which 
they  held  now,  and  who,  under  that 
supposition,  deem  the  continuance  of 
the  disqualifications  imposed  upon 
them  as  one  of  the  most  scandalous 
impositions  that  ever  was  inflicted  on 
man ;  but  with  those  individuals  he 
could  by  no  means  agree,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  proof,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  of  any  change  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  religious  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Beisdes,  if 
the  House  looked  to  the  sentiments 
which  were  avowed  and  expressed 
by  the  Catholic  church  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  if  it  look¬ 
ed  to  the  hostile  spirit  in  which  it  as¬ 
sailed  the  national  church  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  revolution  of 
1688,  It  would  see  the  necessity  of 
the  present  disqualifications,  and  how 
strongly  that  necessity  was  impressed 
yOL,  XII.  PART  I. 


on  the  mind  of  the  whole  nation. 
Under  a  conviction  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  securing  a  Protestant  es¬ 
tablishment  to  these  kingdoms,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  them  free  and  happy, 
their  Lordships’  ancestors  had  en¬ 
acted  that  no  King  who  was  either 
himself  a  Catholic,  or  was  married  to 
a  Catholic  Princess,  should  ever  sit 
upon  the  British  throne.  The  other 
disqualifying  laws  served  only  as  a 
rt  of  the  mechanism,  if  he  might 
allowed  to  use  such  an  expression, 
of  which  the  constitution  was  com¬ 
posed;  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prevent  Roman  Catholic  advisers 
from  surrounding  the  person  of  the 
King,  lest  they  should  taint  bis  mind 
with  their  pernicious  counsels  ;  it 
was  thoimht  advisable  to  deny  them 
seats  in  Parliament,  and  places  in  the 
Privy  Council,  lest  they  should  sow 
dissension  in  the  great  assemblies  of 
the  nation ;  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  fair  and  impartial  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  it  was  thought  advis¬ 
able  that  the  laws  should  not  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Roman  Catholic  law¬ 
yers  and  judges.  These  regulations 
were,  in  bis  opinion,  rendered  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  by  the  temper  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  bad  constantly 
evinced.  Others,  however,  enter¬ 
tained  a  different  opinion,  and  con¬ 
tended,  that  as  Roman  Catholics  had 
sat  in  Parliament  in  the  S2d  year  of 
Charles  II.,  there  existed  no  rational 
objection  to  their  sitting  there  at  pre¬ 
sent.  This  was  not  a  fair  way  of  put¬ 
ting  the  question :  the  question  was, 
whether  the  House,  considering  the 
events  which  had  preceded  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  those  which  occurred  in 
effecting  it ;  considering  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  had  been  asserted  on  the 
union  with  Scotland,  and  which  bad 
been  reasserted  on  the  union  with 
Ireland ;  the  question,  he  repeated 
it,  was,  whether  the  House  would 
stand  by  that  constitution,  which  had 
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secured  the  most  ample  personal  li¬ 
berty  to  every  individual  who  lived 
under  it,  or  whether  they  would 
recur  to  that  constitution  under 
which  their  ancestors  had  lived  pre¬ 
vious  to  these  disqualifications  being 
enacted.  Several  writers  upon  law 
had  said,  that  when  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  was  the  religion  of  the 
country,  the  country  had  contained 
men,  whose  valour- had  been  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world,  whose  talents 
had  rendered  us  glorious  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations,  and  whose  virtues 
would  have  made  them  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  proudest  era  of  either 
Greek  or  Roman  story.  He  should 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world'to  con¬ 
tradict  the  truth  of*  this  statement ; 
but  he  could  not  help  asking  after  he 
had  made  it,  whether  these  illustri¬ 
ous  characters,  with -all  their  prowess, 
virtues,  and  talents,  did  or  could  re¬ 
scue  their  countrymen  from  the  sla¬ 
very  in  which  Catholicism  had  im¬ 
mersed  them  ?  The  only  answer  which 
could  be  made  to  this  question  was, 
that  they  did  not,  that  they  could  not. 
Lord  Hale  had  said,  that  as  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  the  act  of  homage,  and 
the  oath  of  fealty,  which  were  all 
then  in  existence,  were  not  sufficient 
to  remind  men  of  their  duty  to  their 
Sovereign,  which  they  forgot  in  their 
obedience  to  a  religion  which  esta¬ 
blished  another  superior  to  him,  it 
was  found  requisite,  by  exacting  that 
paramount  oath,  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy,  to  bring  back  and  restore  to 
the  Crown  that  power  which  had 
always  belonged  to  it,  by  calling  up¬ 
on  every  subject  to  disclaim  all  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
Locke,  whose  work  upon  this  subject 
was  and  ought  to  be  always  looked 
up  to,  exempted  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  from  his  system  of  toleration, 
though,  in  so  doing,  he  imputed  opi¬ 
nions  to  them  which,  it  had  been 
said,  were  so  absurd  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  ever  could  be  found  to 
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profess  them.  For  bis  own  part,  ho 
maintained  that  all  men  who  did  not 
profess  sentiments  hostile  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  establishment  ought  to  enjoy 
the  utmost  latitude  of  toleration 
which  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  State;  he  therefore  perfectly  con¬ 
curred  with  the  distinguished  writer 
who  had  said,  that  so  long  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  deny  the’  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  King,  so  long  ought' the 
country  to  refuse  them  emancipation. 
He  then  alluded  to  a  similar  opinion 
expressed  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and' 
said  he  should  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  their  Lordships,  that  it 
was  an  instructive  lesson  to  preserve, 
not  only  the  name,  but  the  substance 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  Indiffe¬ 
rence  to  religion  generally  led  to 
great  temporm  evils,  and,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  at  least  for  this,  ought 
the  Protestant  religion  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  that  it'  will  be  always  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  oppression,  and  a  nursing 
mother  to  liberty  and  freedom.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  usurpation  generally  ter¬ 
minated  in  civil  tyranny.  It  had  been 
said,  that  by  the  act  of  union  with 
Scotland,  a  church  had  been  recog¬ 
nised  and  established  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  King  as  its  head : 
he  wished  to  know  how  this  argu¬ 
ment  applied  to  the  case  before  them : 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  true, 
did  not  acknowledge  the  King  as  its 
superior,  but  then,  it  did  not,  as  the 
Catholics  do,  acknowledge  another 
potentate,  and  that  potentate  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  its  superior  in  his  stead. 
Supposing,  however,  that  their  Lord- 
ships  had,  on  the  union  with  Ireland, 
planted  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
there  as  the  dominant  religion,  they 
would  only  have  to  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  how  far  they  would,  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  have  acted  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  this  Protestant  country, 
and  the  policy  on  which  it  had  usual¬ 
ly  acted.  When  the  concessions  on 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  which 
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they  were  then  debating,  were  first 
thought  of,  no  man  ever  dreamt  of 
granting  them  without  the  consent 
of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  com* 
munity,  and  without  consulting  what 
was  due  to  their  peac6,  and  nappi* 
ness,  and  tranquillity.  All  that  was 
great  and  illustrious  in  the  country, 
all  the  venerable  names  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  had  been  engaged  in 
devising  securities  for  the  Catholics 
to  give,  not  to  injure  the  establish* 
ment ;  and  yet  was  there  any  one  of 
these  securities  that  was  at  ail  satis¬ 
factory?  The  privileges  which  the 
country  had  won  by  the  Revolution 
of  1688  were  not  gained  with  ease, 
were  not  the  result  of  a  slight  strug¬ 
gle,  but  were  long  and  arduously 
contested.  Now  that  they  were  ac¬ 
quired,  and  that  the  value  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  was  perfectly  recognised,  it 
behoved  their  Lordships  carefully  to 
abstain  from  any  step  which  could 
bring  them  in*o  the  slightest  danger. 
The  constitution,  which  ensured 
these  privileges  to  us  all,  when  it  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  right  of  every  man 
who  acknowledged  it  to  places  of 
trust,  power,  and  emolument,  did  not 
acknowledge  the  right  of  any  man  to 
them  who  did  not  acknowledge  its 
full  authority.  He  had  looked  upon 
this  subject  with  all  the  anxiety  which 
it  demanded ;  and  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions  had  found  that  though  certain 
canons,  as  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  they  were  to  the  temper  of 
the  times,  had  been  renounced  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  they  had  not  been  renoun¬ 
ced  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Our 
ancestors  had  always  connected  to¬ 
gether  the  idea  of  popery  and  slavery, 
and  he  could  not  look  upon  them 
without  viewing  them  in  a  similar 
light.  Entertaining,  therefore,  the 
sentiments  which  he  most  conscienti¬ 
ously  did  on  this  subject,  he  should 
be  guilty  of  abandoning  his  duty  to 
the  constitution,  if  he  did  not  give 


his  decided  vote  against  the  Noble 
Lord’s  motion,  and  resist  any  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
while  the  Church  of  Rome  had  not 
renounced  the  principles  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  laws  of  which  they  now 
complained. 

Tne  noble  and  learned  Lord  ww 
followed  by  Earl  Grey,  who,  afterdis- 
avowing  that  he  had  used  the  sweep¬ 
ing  expression  about  lawyers  being 
bad  politicians,  remarked,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  now,  as 
on  former  oocasions,  made  use  of  an 
argument,  which,  if  true,  put  an 
end  at  once  to  the  question.  The 
argument  was  this : — The  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  established  in  1688,  is  es¬ 
sentially  and  fundamentally  Protes¬ 
tant  ;  the  concession  of  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  is  inconsistent  * 
with  this  constitution :  therefore 
such  a  concession  would  be  not  on¬ 
ly  inexpedient,  but  injurious.  Upon 
this  point  he  differed,  with  all  due 
respect,  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  he  would  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  principles  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  admitted  not  of  this  construc¬ 
tion.  What  IdWs  were  fundamental, 
or  were  not,  was  a  question  upon 
which  he  would  not  enter :  but  wnen 
any  alteration  of  the  law  was  pro¬ 
posed,  it  was  right  to  inquire  now 
far  such  an  alteration  would  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  if  it  had  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  destroy  the  securiti^  which 
guarded  the  constitution,  it  became 
a  duty  to  resist  it.  The  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  established  at  the  Revolution, 
was  essentially  and  fundamentally 
Protestant.  But  what  were  the  es-  ' 
sential  and  fundamental  principles 
of  that  constitution?  At  the  Re¬ 
volution,  when  a  Sovereign  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  had  been 
dethroned,  it  was  provided,  that  the 
monarch  should  be  of  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
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church  was  established  by  law.  This 
was  specially  provided  for  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settle* 
ment.  None  of  the  disabilities  now 
proposed  to  be  removed  were  to  be 
found  among  the  securities  taken 
for  the  Protestant  religion  at  the 
Revolution.  Ail  of  them  were  ini* 
posed  either  before  or  after  the  Re¬ 
volution.  If,  then,  he  could  prove 
that  all  those  disabilities  were  oc¬ 
casional,  the  whole  argument  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  went  to  the 
ground,  and  what  was  collateral  and 
subsidiary,  being  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary,  might  be  removed  without  any 
injury  to  what  was  fundamental  and 
essential.  The  constitution,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  ad¬ 
mit,  was  fundamentally  and  essential¬ 
ly  free.  At  the  Revolution,  securi¬ 
ties  had  been  taken  to  guard  the  na¬ 
tional  freedom.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement  contained 
those  securities.  Yet  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  be  the  last  to 
contend  that  those  securities  were 
BO  essential  and  fundamental  as  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  constitution, 
and  that  they  couldhnot  be  altered. 
The  purity  of  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  both  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  in  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  and  it 
was  enacted  by  them  that  no  place¬ 
man  could  have  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Yet  a  few  years  afterward  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  repealed.  A  similar  re- 
pW  had  taken  place  of  an  enact¬ 
ment  of  equal  authority  respecting 
appeals  to  the  Privy  Council.  At 
the  Revolution  it  had  been  provided, 
that  Parliaments  should  be  frequent¬ 
ly  bolden.  Two  years  afterwards  it 
was  enacted  that  the  other  House 
should  be  elected  every  three  years. 
Yet  it  was  well  known  that  by  the 
1st  George  I.  this  act  had  been  re¬ 
pealed.  The  septennial  act  was  one 
of  doubtful  right,  which  he  thought 
justifled  by  the  necessity  and  danger 


of  the  times.  In  like  manner,  the 
right  of  petitioning  was  provided  for 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Would  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  however, 
say  that  this  right  could  not  in  any 
circumstances  be  made  the  subject 
of  qualification  and  restriction  i  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  himself  had 
laid  his  unhallowed  hands  on  the 
most  sacred  security  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  when  he  suspended  the  right 
of  every  man  to  enjoy  personal  liber¬ 
ty,  or  to  have  a  fair  trial  by  his 
country ;  and  yet  they  were  now 
stopped  from  a^  further  applica¬ 
tion  to  their  Lordships,  on  the 
ground  that  whatever  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Revolution  was  fun¬ 
damental  and  essential.  Of  those 
laws  which  were  now  complained  of, 
the  first  was  the  Corporation  Act, 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  first 
year  after  the  Restoration  :  its  object 
was  to  exclude  from  Parliament, 
not  the  Catholics,  but  the  supporters 
of  Cromwell,  who  had  overturned 
the  Government  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  next  law  was  the  Test  Act, 
in  the  25th  of  Charles  II.  That  law 
had  been  directed  against  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  but  particularly  against  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  next  law  was 
the  30th  of  Charles  II.  to  exclude 
Catholics  from  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.  These  laws  had  passed 
before  the  Revolution,  and  were  con¬ 
tinued,  and  additions  made  to  them 
after  the  Revolution.  There  was  a 
law  to  disqualify  Catholics  from  vot¬ 
ing  at  the  elections  of  members  of 
Parliament,  and  the  1st  of  Geo.  I. 
disqualified  them  from  bolding  any 
office  or  place  of  trust,  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary.  The  reasons  for  such  mea¬ 
sures  were,  that  a  prince  expelled 
from  the  throne  was  attached  to  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  that  that  attach¬ 
ment  had  been  the  cause  of  his  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people; 
that  be  was  supported  by  great  num- 
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bers  at  home,  not  only  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  but  of  the  Protestant  religion  ; 
and  that  he  was  received  and  sup* 
ported  by  the  greatest  Catholic 
power  on  the  Continent.  Queen 
Anne,  the  last  of  the  family,  was 
strongly  suspected,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  a  desire  to  restore  her  ex¬ 
iled  father.  This  suspicion  and  the 
sinful  nature  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
as  viewed  in  that  age,  formed  the 
cause  of  laws  so  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
to  represent  the  Revolution  in  black 
and  odious  colours,  if  he  might  use 
a  parliamentary  expression,  to  im¬ 
pute  to  its  spirit  what  was  only  oc¬ 
casional.  Those  dangers  were  now 
past,  and  could  no  longer  justify 
measures  which  depended  on  them. 
There  had  been  another  act  against 
the  Catholics,  which  he  h'ad  ne¬ 
glected  to  mention,  whose  provisions 
were  the  severest  of  all.  It  was  the 
act  1699,  now  happily  repealed ;  but 
it  illustrated  how  our  ancestors  had 
legislated  upon  this  subject.  This 
act  precluded  Catholics  from  devi¬ 
sing  property,  and  imposed  a  penal- 
iy  for  every  performance  of  mass. 
Their  Lordships  could  now  see  with 
what  deliberative  wisdom  this  law 
had  been  passed.  Bishop  Burnet 
said,  that  those  who  brought  in  the 
bill  had  hoped  that  the  Court  would 
oppose  it;  and  finding  that  the  Court 
did  not,  they  added  severer  penalties, 
with  the  hope  that  the  Lords  would 
reject  it.  But  the  bill  passed  with¬ 
out  any  amendment,  and  loaded,  as 
Burke  said  to  his  constituents  at 
Bristol,  with  the  injustice  of  both 
arties,  who  played  at  cups  and 
alls  to  the  danger  of  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  The  reasons 
of  those  measures  then  were,  1st, 
that  there  was  a  Catholic  family  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  throne,  who  were 
hostile  to  liberty :  and  next,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
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gion  were  thought  hostile,  not  only 
to  religion,  but  to  the  existence  of 
society.  Both  these  causes  having 
ceased  to  exist,  they  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  laws  which  had  arisen  from 
them  without  injustice.  It  remain¬ 
ed  that  he  should  reply  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
King  to  distinguish  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  obedience.  If  the 
common  law  of  the  country,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
required  obedience  to  the  King,  this 
common  law  was  the  growth  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  times.  But  in  the  oath  pre¬ 
scribed  to  Roman  Catholics,  by  the 
act  of  1793,  there  was  the  distinc¬ 
tion  clearly  made  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  obedience.  But  this 
argument  applied,  with  equal  force, 
to  a  Catholic  Government.  History 
recorded  many  attempts  by  Popes 
to  increase  their  power,  and  many 
contentions  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King 
of  France  and  the  King  of  England. 
On  those  occasions  no  such  effects 
had  arisen  as  were  now  represented 
to  be  the  consequences  of  recogni¬ 
sing  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Had 
the  Pope  at  this  moment,  either  in 
Austria  or  in  France,  any  civil  power 
that  could  endanger  the  safety  of 
these  states  i  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  say  he  had.  Even  in  former 
times,  when  arbitrary  mandates  had 
been  issued  by  the  Pope,  there  were 
instances  in  which  neither  the  sove¬ 
reign  nor  the  subjects  had  shown  any 
disposition  to  obey  them.  Edward 
I.,  when  called  on  by  the  Pope  to 
desist  from  attacking  Scotland,  had 
spurned  the  remonstrance ;  he  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  would  repel  every 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  right 
of  managing  his  own  kingdom,  and 
that  he  would  not  admit  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  his  Holiness,  as  it  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  the 
English  throne,  and  might  ultimate- 
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lead  to  the  tubveraion  of  the  Eng* 
lish  constitution,  both  of  which  he 
was  determined  to  defend  with  ali 
his  strength.  But  the  spirit  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  civil  power  of  the 
Pom  was  not  confined  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  In  the  reigns  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  and  Richard  II.  statutes  of 
preemunire  were  enacted,  tending 
directly  to  abridge  the  power  of  the 
Pope;  and  in  all  subsequent  times, 
down  to  the  Reformation,  numerous 
instances  occurred  of  sovereigns  op¬ 
posing  the  will  of  the  Pope.  And 
yet  a  noble  Lord  had  asserted,  that 
in  history  there  was  no  example  of 
such  opposition,  and  had  maintained 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  could  not 
acknowledge  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  matters  of  faith,  without 
weakening  bis  allegiance  to  his  King. 
Allusion  had  been  made  by  the  Noble 
Lord  to  the  conduct  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  at  a  subsequent  period,  during 
the  attempts  of  the  Pretender.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  that  misconduct,  no 
longer  existed,  and  consequently  the 
danger  was  no  longer  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  The  Noble  Lord  had  next 
alluded  to  the  articles  of  the  union, 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  exclu¬ 
sion  ;  and  certainly  when  the  Noble 
Lord  cited  the  union  with  Ireland 
for  that  purpose,  he  (Lord  Grey) 
could  not  help  expressing  his  sur¬ 
prise.  Was  there  one  word  in  that 
act  which  sanctioned  the  permanent 
exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  i 
He  took  it  upon  him  to  say,  that  it 
did  not  contain  one  word  to  justi¬ 
fy  such  an  exclusion.  Indeed,  if  he 
read  the  act  rightly,  it  furnished 
grounds  for  a  contrary  inference.  It 
appeared  as  if  Ministers  at  that  time 
not  only  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  final  exclusion  of 


the  Roman  Catholics,  but  actually 
contemplated  the  restoration  of  that 
liberty  which  the  Catholics,  after  a 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  were  still 
contending  for.  The  object  of  the 
motion  was  to  make  Catholics  eligi¬ 
ble  to  offices  of  trust :  and  he  main¬ 
tained,  that  eligibility  being  a  civil 
right  and  the  distinction  of  a  free 

f;overnment,  if  necessity  did  not  ob- 
ige  them  to  be  excluded.  Parlia¬ 
ment  did  them  an  injustice  by  ex¬ 
cluding  them.  He  admitted,  that 
this  civil  right  was  subject  to  the 
safety  of  the  State ;  but  what  he  con¬ 
tended  for  was,  that  Parliament 
could  not  curtail  or  abridge  the  right 
of  any  subject,  unless  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure  could  be  shown. 
While  their  Lordships  continued  to 
abridge  the  civil  rights  of  any  class 
of  subjects,  toleration  was  not  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  if  the  public  necessity  of 
the  measure  could  not  be  proved, 
the  measure  was  injurious  and  un¬ 
just.  He  remembered  well,  that  on 
a  former  occasion,  a  Noble  Lord 
stated,  that  although  the  Catholics 
believed  in  transubstantialion,  in 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  in  the 
sacrifice  of  mass,  these  articles  of 
belief  could  constitute  no  objection 
to  their  enjoying  the  same  civil  rights 
as  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 
If,  then,  these  doctrines  were  no 
proof  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  su¬ 
premacy,  why  continue  the  declara¬ 
tion  act  ?  The  question  as  to  the 
Catholics  was  now  much  narrowed, 
and  their  Lordships  ought  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  impropriety  of 
the  declaration  oath.  Had  their 
Lordships  so  fur  examined  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiution,  as  to  be 
prepared  to  call  it  superstitious  ? 
Had  they  so  closely  investigated  the 
doctrine  of  invocation  and  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  mass  us  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  them  idolatrous  ?  If  these 
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•questions  could  not  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  he  contended 
•the  argument  was  irrefutable  for  go¬ 
ing  into  a  committee. 

After  some  very  pointed  and  ju¬ 
dicious  remarks  by  the  Earl  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  and  a  few  words  from  seve¬ 
ral  other  Noble  Lords,  the  House 
divided,  when  the  motion  was  nega- 
•tived  by  147  to  106. 

The  smallness  of  the  majorities, 
both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  inspired  the  friends  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  with  the 
hope  that  some  qualified  measure 
might  yet  be  carried  ;  and  that  Par¬ 
liament  would  agree  to  remove  the 
•moat  nbnoxious  of  those  disabilities 


under  which  the  Catholics  still  con¬ 
ceived  themselves  to  labour.  With 
this  view,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Lords  for  the  purpose  of  abro¬ 
gating  the  declarations  enacted  by 
the  25th  and  30th  of  Charles  II.,  the 
former  of  which,  commonlv  called 
the  Test  Act,  was  required  on  ad¬ 
mission  to  office,  the  latter  to  a  seatin 
Parliament.  The  second  reading  was 
moved  on  the  lOtli  of  June  by  Earl 
Grey ;  but  after  a  keen  discussion, 
enlivened  by  a  splendid  display  of 
argumentative  eloquence  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  141 
to  82. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


Legal  Rearms. — Abolition  of  Trial  by  Wager  of  Battle. — Insolvent  Debtors? 
Act. — Bankruptcy  Lavsi?  Amendment  Biu. — Game  Laws*  Amendment  Bill. 
’—Bill for  regulating  the  settlement  (f  Paupers. — Mr  Tierney* s  motion  on 
the  State  (fUte  Nation — Cession  (f  Parga  to  the  Turks. — Foreign  En¬ 
listment  BiU  carried  through  all  its  stages.  — Charitable  Foundations?  Bill. 
—Sir  Francis  Burdett*s  motion  on  the  subject  ff  Parliamentary  Rform.— 
Prorogation  <f  Parliament. 


Such  portions  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Session  of  Parliament  as  may 
not  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
separate  heads,  we  have  resolved  to 
group  together  in  one  chapter ;  but 
to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  facilitate 
reference  to  the  different  subjects 
here  introduced,  we  shall  carefully 
distinguish  each  branch  from  the  o* 
thers,  and  endeavour  to  condense  all 
the  information  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  under  the  department  to 
which  it  properly  belongs. 

The  remarkable  case  of  Ahraham 
Thornton,  who  had  been  tried  at  War¬ 
wick  Assizes,  in  1817,  on  the  charge 
of  murdering  a  young  woman,  named 
Mary  Ashford, and  acquitted,  but  had 
afterwards  been  prosecuted  by  appeal 
at  the  instance  of  William  Ashford, 
brother  of  the  deceased,  and  had  a- 
vailed  himself  of  the  plea  of  Wager 
of  Battle,  (See  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  for  1817,  Part  II.  p.  174>,) 
excited  great  interest  at  the  time,  and 
forcibly  fixed  the  public  attention  on 
this  relic  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 


a  barbarous  age ;  no  trial  by  battle 
having  been  awarded  since  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  when,  however,  the 
commission  was  revoked.  In  order 
to  expunge  from  the  statute-book 
such  a  preposterous  mode  of  deter¬ 
mining  innocence  or  guilt,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  proceeding  of  appeal  of 
death,  felony,  or  maj^em,  and  all 
wager  of  battle,  joining  issue  by  bat¬ 
tle,  and  trial  ot  battle  in  writs  of 
right.  The  bill  was  accordingly  in¬ 
troduced,  read  a  second  time  on  the 
12th,  committed  on  the  15th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  on  the  22d  of  March.  In  its 
progress  through  the  Lords,  the 
Chancellor  expressed  his  entire  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  bill,  remarking  that 
the  appeal  by  wager  of  battle  was  '*  a 
proceeding  founded  in  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
know  by  what  management  a  man’s 
life  might  be  exposed  a  second  time 
afler  having  been  fairly  tried  and  ac- 
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quitted,  were  the  clairai  of  appeal  to 
be  allowed.  On  these  grounds,** 
said  his  Lordship,  **  such  a  proceed* 
ing  ought  not  to  be  sufierea  to  take 
place,  unless  their  Lordships  were 
prepared  to  say,  that  their  fellow- 
subjects  should  not  be  benefited  by 
an  acquittal  in  ail  the  forms  of  the 
law;  thataflerhaving  been  committed 
by  a  magistrate,  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury,  and,  finally,  declared  innocent 
by  a  petty  jury,  they  should  still  be 
liable  to  a  renewal  of  the  charge ; 
and  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  that  important 
maxim  of  the  law,  which  says.  That 
no  man  is  to  be  tried  twice  for 
the  same  offence.**  After  passing 
through  the  usual  forms,  the  bill 
finally  became  law,  and  this  barba¬ 
rous  and  unchristian  method  of  as¬ 
certaining  guilt  or  innocence  was 
happily  abolished. 

Tne  proposed  renewal  of  the  in¬ 
solvent  Debtors*  Act  was  opposed 
by  petitions  from  various  quarters, 
representing  it  as  injurious  in  its  o- 
peration  to  the  fair  trader,  and  pre¬ 
judicial  to  commercial  confidence. 
That  such  is  the  case,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  undeniable ;  but  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt,  that  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  English  law  against 
unfortunate  debtors  requires  mitiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  that,  in  Scotland,  where 
the  law  has  guarded  against  the  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty  of  capricious  creditors, 
fair  trade  and  commercial  confidence 
are  as  firmly  secured  as  in  any  coun¬ 
try  upon  earth.  The  number  and 
weight  of  the  petitions  presented, 
however,  rendered  inquiry  necessary; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  the  Attorney-General  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
law  relative  to  the  discharge  of  in¬ 
solvent  debtors,  the  act  oi  the  5Sd 
and  56th  of  the  King,  and  to  report 
to  the  House  their  opinions  as  to  the 
means  of  rendering  those  acts  more 


effectual.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  committee  appointed.  The 
committee  gave  in  their  report  early 
in  June,  on  the  28d  day  of  which, 
the  bill,  which  had  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  modifications,  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

A  bill  was  also  introduced  this 
session  for  the  amendment  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws,  read  a  second  time 
on  the  2d  of  April,  and  committed 
on  the  19th  of  May.  The  object  of 
this  bill  was  to  remedy  the  inefficien¬ 
cy  of  the  existing  law,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  check  on  fraudulent  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Basil  Montague  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  the  Criminal 
Law,  had  increased  to  an  extent  per¬ 
fectly  unprecedented,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  the 
nominal,  but  never  enforced,  severity 
of  the  law. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr  Brand 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  game.  In 
support  of  his  motion,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  went  at  considerable 
length  into  the  game  laws,  pointing 
out  their  inconsistencies  and  absur¬ 
dities,  their  oppressive  and  unjust 
operation,  the  mischiefs  with  which 
the  enforcement  of  them  is  attend¬ 
ed,  their  total  inefficiency  in  restrain¬ 
ing  poachers  from  destroying  game, 
their  tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  impos- 
sibilitv  of  their  attaining  the  object 
they  had  in  view,  while  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  was  so  severe,  and  so 
radically  at  variance  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  community.  These 
remarks  led  to  a  pretty  lengthened 
discussion  ;  but  leave  was  ultimately 
granted,  and  the  bill  introduced,  read 
a  second  time  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  recommitted  on  the  14th  of 
May,  when  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
by  a  majority  of  119  to  59. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  Mr 
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Eturges  Bourne  moved  for  the  re-ap  • 
pointment  of  the  Committee  for  the 
investigation  of  the  poor  laws,  with 
injunctions  to  report  their  opinions 
thereon  from  time  to  time.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  March  leave  was  granted  to  the 
same  gentleman  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  regulating  the  settlement  of  the 
poor.  The  evils  attending  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  he  described  as  three¬ 
fold  1.  The  enormous  expenses 
incurred  by  parishes,  in  prosecuting 
or  defending  appeals,  and  in  remov¬ 
ing  paupers;  %  The  injustice  under 
which  parishes  laboured,  to  which 
old  paupers  were  sent  back,  after 
they  had  spent  their  youth  and 
strength  elsewhere ;  3.  The  hardship 
upon  the  paupers  who,  having  re¬ 
sided  many  years,  and  formed  con¬ 
nexions  at  a  distance,  were  sent 
home  to  their  parishes,  and  separated 
from  all  their  friends  and  consola¬ 
tions,  to  die  in  a  remote  poor*  house. 
This  last  was  by  far  the  greatest  evil, 
though  all  three  required  removal. 
Some  maintained,  that  the  better 
mode  would  be  to  do  away  with  set¬ 
tlements  entirely,  and  to  make  the 
maintenance  depend  upon  the  na¬ 
tional  funds ;  while  others  contended 
that  the  settlement  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  reduced  to  the  place  of 
birth :  the  first  of  these  proposals 
would  be  open  to  innumerable  and 
insurmountable  objections,  and  the 
last  would  at  least  not  remedy  two 
of  the  three  evils  be  had  pointed 
out.  What  he  proposed  was,  that 
as  settlement  was  now  gained  by  re¬ 
sidence  combined  with  other  circum¬ 
stances,  in  future  it  should  be  a^uir- 
ed  by  residence  only,  but  the  difiicul- 
ty  was  to  fix  what  period  of  residence 
should  confer  a  settlement.  In  the 
bill  he  should  introduce,  he  should 
propose  that  three  years*  residence 
in  a  parish  should  gain  a  settlement 
to  a  pauper ;  but  as  a  blank  would  be 
left  in  the  bill,  it  might  be  filled  up 


with  five  years,  or  otherwise,  as  might 
be  deemed  most  expedient  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  new  regulation  would 
simplify  greatly  the  whole  subject, 
without  interfering  with  what  were 
known  by  the  name  of  derivative 
settlements.  A  separation  of  an 
aged  pauper  from  his  friends  and 
neighbours  would  then  be  avoided ; 
provided  within  a  certain  period  be 
went  before  a  magistrate,  and  made 
oath  to  his  residence.  In  case  of 
dispute,  he  proposed  that  an  appeal 
should  lie,  not  to  the  quarter-sessions, 
but  to  two  magistrates,  by  whicR 
much  expensive  litigation  would  be 
spared.  Another  point  to  be  settled 
should  be,  what  period  of  absence 
should  defeat  the  settlement:  he 
thought  sixty  days  too  short,  and 
should  suggest  that  the  blank  should 
be  filled  up  with  ninety  days.  This 
was  the  general  outline  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

On  the  25tb  of  March,  the  same 
gentleman  also  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  mis¬ 
application  of  poor-rates;  This  bill 
bad  been  under  the  consideration  of 
last  Parliament ;  but  there  had  not 
been  sufiicient  time  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  and  modification  of  its  objec¬ 
tionable  clauses.  Its  main  object 
was  to  prevent  one  of  the  great  evils 
arising  out  of  the  present  system, 
namely,  the  payment  of  the  wages 
of  labour  out  of  the  poor  rates.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  result  of  this 
baneful  practice  is  to  engender  a 
spirit  of  idleness  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  classes  ;  and  to  destroy 
that  ambition  to  better  their  circum¬ 
stances,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
domestic  virtue  and  public  happi¬ 
ness.  In  the  second  place,  this  mis¬ 
application  of  the  rates  operates 
as  a  bounty  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  tends  either  to  augment  his  pro¬ 
fits  at  the  expence  of  the  capital  and 
industry  of  others — wages  and  profits 
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always  varyine  in  an  inverse  ratio — 
or  to  enable  him  to  undersell  those 
who  are  compelled  to  pay  such  wages 
to  the  labourer  or  operative  as  shall 
afford  him  the  complete  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  without  having  reconrse  to 
any  other  fund  to  supply  the  deh- 
ciency.  In  the  latter  case,  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  must  be  paid,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  rate  of  profits  lowered 
to  the  same  amount ;  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  manufacturer 
must  encounter  a  competitor,  who 
is  enabled,  by  the  pernicious  effects 
of  this  system,  to  undersell  him  in 
the  mai'ket.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  we  think,  that  this  bill 
was  calculated  to  produce  great  and 
important  benefit,  first,  to  the  la¬ 
bouring,  and,  secondly,  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing,  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Its  being  lost  is  accordingly 
a  subject  of  regret  to  all  those  who 
have  given  the  smallest  attention  to 
this  highly  important  subject.  It 
was  thrown  out,  on  the  third  reading, 
by  a  majority  of  69  to  46. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Mr  Tierney 
brought  forward  his  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  In  his  speech 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  of  great 
length,  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  drew  the  most  melancholy  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  condition,  both  as  re¬ 
spected  the  state  of  our  agriculture, 
commerce  and  finances,  and  the  re¬ 
lations  of  our  foreign  policy.  He 
dwelt  with  much  asperity  on  our  co¬ 
operating  with  our  allies  in  impos¬ 
ing  upon  France  '*  the  galling  yoke 
of  maintaining  foreign  troops  to  pre¬ 
serve  order,  and  maintain  the  reign¬ 
ing  family  on  the  throne.**  He  next 
alluded  to  the  territorial  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  America,  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Floridas,  a  position  as  injuri¬ 
ous  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive  to 
our  colonial  possessions,  and  likely 
to  place  them  in  imminent  and  unde¬ 
niable  jeopardy ;  and  contended,  that 


Government  had  shown,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  utmost  supineness  and  in¬ 
difference.  But  his  principal  charge 
against  Ministers  was,  that,  from  the 
first  hour  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  they  had  entirely  neglected 
every  measure  to  improve  the  inter¬ 
nal  situation  of  the  country.  In  proof 
of  this,  be  referred  to  the  existing 
state  of  trade ;  contended,  that  as  no 
commercial  treaties  had  been  enter¬ 
ed  into,  and  that  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  bad  been 
neglected ;  and  accused  Ministers 
of  not  only  throwing  every  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  South- American  Indepen¬ 
dence,  but  of  destroying  every  hope 
of  commercial  advantage  from  that 
quarter.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
finances  of  the  country.  On  Janua¬ 
ry  5.  1816,  our  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  was  L.860,000,0(X) ;  yet  Minis¬ 
ters  had  made  no  efforts  to  cope  with 
so  formidable  an  adversary.  Theit 
system,  if  system  it  might  be  called, 
was  one  of  borrowing  and  postpone¬ 
ment.  He  then  alluded  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  resumption  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments  ;  but  here  we  need  not  follow 
him,  as  we  have  already  shewn  bow 
that  great  and  necessary  measure 
was  effected.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  went  into  a  great  variety 
of  other  details,  all  of  which,  he  as¬ 
serted,  united  in  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  inquiry  ;  and  concluded 
by  moving,  that  the  House  do  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  state 
of  the  nation. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied  to  Mr 
Tierney,  and  entered  into  a  detailed 
and  able  defence  of  the  policy  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  Maje6ty*s  Government 
on  all  those  points  on  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  animad¬ 
verted.  He  denied  that  it  had  been 
the  purpose  of  the  Allies  to  humble 
and  degrade  France ;  on  the  contra- 
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ry,  in  the  recent  arrangements,  they 
had  in  rieir  only  to  restore  her  to 
that  great  space  which  naturally  be¬ 
longed  to  her.  It  was  not  against 
France,  but  against  the  Revolution, 
that  we  had  been  contending;  and 
it  was  owing  mainly  to  this  circum¬ 
stance  that  our  efforts  had  been  fi¬ 
nally  crowned  with  triumph.  His 
Lordship  then  proceeded  to  ridicule 
the  tactics  of  the  gentlemen  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  put  it  fairly  to  the  House, 
whether,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
arduous  Administration,  the  present 
Ministry  had  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  or  been  guilty  of 
any  such  eminent  failure  as  might 
justify  the  nation  in  withdrawing 


from  them  that  cordial  support  which 
th^  had  hitherto  received. 

This  being  merely  a  party  ques¬ 
tion,  and  evidently  brought  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  expe¬ 
riment  on  the  feeling  of  the  House, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  detail 
the  particulars  of  the  numerous  and 
declamatory  speeches  that  followed 
that  of  the  nobleLord.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that,  on  a  division,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
357  to  178. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Sir  Charles 
Monck  brought  forward  his  promi¬ 
sed  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
cession  of  Parga*  to  the  Turks. 


*  Pargi  is  a  small  town,  situate  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  on  a  rock  about  940  feet  in 
height,  jutting  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  opposite  the  southern  end  of  Corfu,  or  the  northern 
extrciniijr  of  Paxo ;  on  the  summit  of  which  rock  is  a  building,  which  Colonel  de  Bosset 
calls  *'  a  sort  of  citadel.  ”  The  territory  of  Parga  extends  along  the  coast  about  three  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  town,  and  about  two  into  Albania ;  and  the  population  amounts  to  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  thousand.  Till  the  recent  discussions  in  Parliament,  it  was  hard* 
ly  known ;  and,  so  far  as  we  hare  observed,  is  not  noticed  in  any  books  of  geography,  or 
set  down  in  maps.  Our  information  respecting  it  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  works  of  some 
late  travellers  in  Oreece  and  Epirus,  particularly  those  of  Mr  Hobbouse  and  Dr  Holland. 

As  to  the  question  brought  before  Parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Monck,  we  do  not  remem> 
her  an  instance  where  so  much  absurd  clamour  and  misrepresentation  haa  been  raised  and 
circulated,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  authentic  information,  but  in  the  face  of  the  most  no¬ 
torious  and  irresistible  facts.  By  the  treaty  of  1800,  concluded  between  the  Porte  and  Hus. 
aia,  the  Seven  Islands  were  erected  into  an  Independent  Republic,  and  Butrinto,  Parga,  Pr^ 
vesa,  and  Vonitsa,  ceded  to  the  Porte  in  sovereignty  for  ever  ;  and,  in  the  end  of  1 800^  Parga 
passed  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  and  continued  so  for  nearly  six  years.  In  180C,  war 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte;  and  In  1807  the  Ionian  Islands  were  delivered 
up  to  France,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  and  a  garrison  of  800  men  was  placed 
in  Parga,  by  Berthier,  Governor- General  of  Corfu.  Ali  Pacha,  however,  demanded  the 
cession  of  the  place  to  the  Porte ;  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  Parguinotes  themselves,  who  naturally  dreaded  the  fate  which  bad  befallen  Prevesa, 
Vonitxa,  and  Butrinto.  In  March  1814,  the  Ionian  Islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and,  soon  after,  tlie  Parguinotes  surrendered  their  fortress  to  the  English,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Campbell,  without,  however,  any  stipulation  that  they  would  “  follow  the  fate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,”  but  only  that  they  should  continue  provisionally  under  British  protection  till 
tAerr  ^nal  destination  should  be  arranged  at  the  conclusion  qf  a  general  peace.  In  a  letter 
dictated  a  few  days  before  his  death.  General  Campbell  most  positively  denied  that  any  ofli- 
cers  were  ever  authorised  by  him,  either  verbally  or  otherwise,  ”  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  or  to  give  any  assurances  to  the  Parguinotes, 
with  respect  to  Parga  remaining  permanently  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.”  At 
the  Congress  of  1815,  the  sovereign  protection  of  the  Ionian  republic  was  oflered  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  in  the  November  of  that  year,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  these  islands, 
and  their  dependencies,  at  described  in  the  treaty  of  1800  between  Russia  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  were  solemnly  placed  under  the  protection  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Thus 
Parga  formed  no  part  of  the  Ionian  Republic ;  and,  therefore,  beyond  those  gewd  oflices 
prompted  by  humanity,  we  had  no  right  whatever  to  oppose  the  cession  of  Parga  in  terms 
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The  object  of  hie  motion,  he  said, 
wae  to  vindicate,  to  a  great  num. 
her  of  persone  who  were  threat* 
ened  with  the  lou  of  them,  thoce 
privileges  which  we  ourselves  pos¬ 
sessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and 
which  were  so  highly  prized;  namely, 
security  of  person  and  property,  and 
liberty  for  every  one  to  practise  reli- 

fion  according  to  his  own  opinion. 

le  believed  they  were  not  as  yet 
deprived  of  those  rights  which  they 
held  to  dear ;  but  when  he  reflected 
on  the  measure  in  contemplation,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  sav  that 
they  were  in  full  possession  of  them. 
They  were  to  be  tmliged  either  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  country  of  their  fathers, 
to  be  slaughtered  by  a  merciless  ene¬ 
my  ;  or  to  expatriate  themselves,  to 
leave  their  property  to  be  plundered, 
and  to  abandon  the  churches  in 
which  they  bad  been  brought  up  in 
Christian  liberty.  Such  was  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  people  whose  cause  he 


had  undertaken  to  plead;  and  al¬ 
though  conscious  of  the  inadequacy 
of  bis  abilities,  he  would  do  his  best 
in  endeavouring  to  discharge  the  du- 
^  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
The  motion  which  he  intended  to 
submit  to  the  House  was  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  papers,  to  show 
under  what  conditions  Parga  had 
surrendered  to  military  occupation 
in  1814,  under  what  terms  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commander  received  that  occu¬ 
pation,  and  what  promises  of  protec¬ 
tion  were  held  out  to  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  year  1800,  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks  entered  into  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  islands  was  recognised,  under 
the  name  of  the  Septinsular  Repub¬ 
lic.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807, 
the  Grecian  islands  were  given  up 
by  the  Russians  to  the  French ;  and 
it  was  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that 
afterwards  a  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Canning,)  in  an  official  note 


of  the  trcatj  abort  raferrad  to.  The  tpcech  of  Sir  Cbarlea  Monck.  tberefore,  proeeeda  upon 
a  fundamanul  error,  which  ritiatea  all  hit  cooclutioot.  But  thii,  perhape,  it  not  iu  wortt 
fault.  He  hardly  refert  to,  or  attumea,  a  tingle  fact  that  hat  not  been  found  to  be  falae. 
The  Facha’t  army  of  20,000  men  were,  he  tella  ut,  defeated  at  Ajt,  a  tillage  within  the  li- 
mita,  by  the  brare  Parguinotea,  and  the  Pacha't  nephew  alain.  That  300  or  400  Pargui. 
notea  ahould  defeat  20,000  well.diaciplined  Albanianr  it  not  very  probable,  although  the 
atory  waa  beliered  and  circulated  by  Colonel  de  Boaaet,  the  moat  credulous  of  mortals;  but 
the  real  truth  is,  that  the  nephew  of  the  Pacha  waa  shot  by  a  Parguinote  lying  in  ambush; 
and  Mi  it  the  whole  matter  t  the  battle  and  the  victory  being  a  mere  piece  of  iction  imposed 
upon  Do  Boaaet.  The  pretty  little  episode,  too,  of  the  British  flag  being  smuggled  into 
the  citadel  under  the  petticoats  of  a  woman  is  likewise  as  false  as  it  is  ridiculous ;  the  flag 
haring  been  introduced  by  four  stout  fellows  disguised  in  women’s  clothes,  who  overpower¬ 
ed  the  sentinel,  killed  a  French  commissary,  and  hoisted  the  English  colours.  No  leas 
false  is  the  theatrical  story  of  the  disinterment,  by  the  Parguinotes,  of  the  bones  of  their 
forefathers;  and,  in  short,  all  and  every  part  of  the  noacbinery  of  this  notable  Action,  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  casting  odium  on  our  Oovernment,  who,  in  its  whole  conduct  to 
these  people,  as  is  evident  from  the  equivalent  received  for  their  property,  when  the 
aurrender  took  place,  by  such  of  them  as  did  not  choose  to  live  under  the  Ottoman  yoke, 
appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  an  enlarged  and  generous  spirit,  and  to  have,  in  fact, 
gone  farther  than  they  were  strictly  warranted,  in  order  to  protect  these  people  against  that 
vengeance  which  they  had  so  often  provoked.  As  to  the  Parguinotes  themselves,  they  are 
described  by  Mr  Hobbouse  as  the  wont  of  the  Albanians ;  and  by  Lord  Byron  as  pmites, 
— "  The  pirates  of  Parga  who  dwell  by  the  waves.”  And  of  many  of  the  songs  of  the  coun¬ 
try — not  the  worst  evidence  of  national  character — the  burden  is,  “  Kxifriir  vs7i  Hmfym j 
KAifluc  trail  llafym :  Robbers  all  at  Parga ;  Robbers  all  at  Parga.”  The  cant  about 
“  Christian  Parga,”  tberefore,  can  only  mislead  the  ignorant,  or  gratify  the  credulous,  but 
appears  in  its  true  colours  when  the  re^  state  of  the  facts  is  once  laid  Imfore  ut. 
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to  the  Rust^ian  court  had  charged  them 
with  a  breach  of  faith  in  thus  rtacri- 
ficing  to  France  the  independence  of 
the  Septinsular  Republic.  The  Rus- 
aians  having  recommended  to  thePar- 
guinotes  to  secure  a  good  under* 
standing  with  the  French,  completely 
abandoned  them.  The  Pacha,  seeing 
that  France  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  the  French  Gene¬ 
ral  (Berthier)  for  getting  Parga  ced¬ 
ed  to  him.  The  Parguinotes,  see¬ 
ing  these  negociations  between  the 
French  General  and  the  Pacha,  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  own  defence,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  strong  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  French  General  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  French  General  refused 
to  give  them  up,  and  promised  to 
report  to  the  Emperor  that  they  were 
a  free  people,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  favour.  He  at  the  same  time  sent 
them  a  French  flag  and  troops  to 
defend  them  This  was  in  1807,  and 
the  cession  was  finally  refused  by  the 
Emperor.  In  1809  and  1810,  Ad¬ 
miral  Collingwood  commanded  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  took  mea¬ 
sures  to  resist  the  further  progress 
of  the  French.  Sir  John  Stuart  fur¬ 
nished  land  forces,  and  Lord  Col¬ 
lingwood  ships,  for  an  expedition  to 
reduce  the  Ionian  Islands.  Lord 
Collingwood  instructed  the  captain, 
that  on  their  landing  on  any  of  those 
islands,  the  Septinsular,  and  not  the 
British  flag,  should  be  hoisted,  the 
inhabitants  should  be  required  to 
take  arms,  and  the  fortresses  should 
not  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops, 
their  own  troops  being  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  Five  of  the  islands 
were  reduced.  Corfu,  the  head  of 
them  all,  was  not  reduced,  there  not 
being  troops  sufficient  to  efiect  its 
reduction.  The  commander  of  the 
expedition,  in  his  dispatches,  said, 
that  he  had  great  satisfaction  in  sta¬ 
ting  that  their  efforts  were  attended 


with  complete  success.  Thegovern- 
ment  of  the  Ionian  republic,  it  was 
now  determined,  should  be  restored : 
but  the  British  flag  was  set  up  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Septinsular  flag,  and 
British  troops  were  stationed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  several  posts  till  the  various 
offices  were  properly  filled  up#  When 
the  Parguinotes,  whose  ancestors  had 
bled  for  their  country,  who  them¬ 
selves  were  ready  to  bleed  for  their 
country,  who  had  been  respected  by 
Russia  and  by  France,  when  they 
saw  this  example  of  British  ge¬ 
nerosity,  when  they  saw  the  isl¬ 
ands  reduced  by  British  valour, 
and  restored  to  freedom  by  British 
generosity,  could  it  be  supposed  that 
they  did  not  unanimously  throw 
themselves  under  British  protection  f 
On  the  one  side  they  saw  their 
friends  slaughtered  by  the  Turks;  on 
the  other,  they  saw  the  Septinsular 
government  restored  in  the  most 
magnanimous  manner.  Could  they 
hesitate  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  i  This  was  in  1809  and  1810. 
We  were  afterwards  too  much  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  war  in  other  places 
to  carry  our  successes  further  in 
this  quarter,  and  it  was  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
endent  governtbent  without  Corfu, 
n  1814,  the  Pacha  made  an  attack 
on  Parga.  The  Parguinotes  applied 
for  aid  to  the  French  General,  who 
replied,  that  he  could  afford  them 
no  assistance ;  that  he  had  no  troops 
for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  he  had,  that 
he  could  not,  without  instructions 
from  his  government,  send  them  to 
their  assistance.  They  determined, 
notwithstanding,  to  make  no  cession : 
they  made  all  the  resistance  possible 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parga,  and 
at  its  walls.  The  Pacha’s  army  of 
80,000  men  was  repelled,  and  his 
nephew,  who  commanded  it,  slain. 
The  Pacha  retreated ;  he  was  repell¬ 
ed,  not  routed.  They  had  not  num- 
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ben  enough  to  pursue  him.  Seeing 
that  they  could  get  no  assistance 
from  the  French,  they  sent  a  depu> 
tation  to  (general  Campbell,  with  an 
offer  to  withdraw  their  fortunes  from 
France,  and  to  place  themselves  un* 
der  British  protection,  to  follow  the 
destinies  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He 
granted  their  request,  and  sent  Mr 
Foresti’s  (the  English  ambassador’s) 
son  and  Sir  Charles  Gordon  with  a 
strong  detachment,  to-  assist  in  for* 
eing  the  French  out  of  Paxo,  winch' 
was  opposite  to  Parga,  on  the  terms 
that  an  English  garrison  should  be 
received,  and  that  Parga  should  fol* 
low  the  destinies  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Hoste  arrived  there  at  the  same  time 
with  two  frigates.  They  sent  a  depu* 
tation  to  him,  who  received  them 
well,  but  replied  that  he  could  do 
nothing  for  them,  that  he  could 
not  attack  the  fortress ;  but  that  if 
they  could  get  the  British  flag  hois* 
ted,  he  would  draw  up  his  fri* 
gates  under  it  at  all  hazards.  They 
got  the  British  flag  conveyed  into 
the  fortress  by  an  old  woman  un* 
der  her  clothes ;  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  formerly  fought  against  the 
Pacha,  at  the  same  time  attacked  the 
sentinels.  The  British  flag  was 
hoisted,  the  frigates  were  drawn  up 
under  the  fortress,  and  the  garrison 
were  made  prisoners.  The  place 
was  in  tranquillity  in  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  first  movement.  This 
brought  him  to  the  point.  The  Par* 
guinotes  were  now  under  British 
protection.  The  object  of  his  mo* 
tion  was  to  obtain  the  paper  which 
contained  the  conditions  on  which 
the  commanders,  by  sea  and  land, 
gave  assistance  to  the  Parguinotes. 
This  document  must  have  been  sent 
home  to  Ministers.  He  also  wished 
to  obtain  the  answer  of  our  Govern* 
raent,  if  there  was  any,  authorising 
what  political  government  was  to  be 


placed  over  Purga  5y  the  Governor 
of  the  Ionian  islands.  Of  the  first 
paper  be  had  a  copy,  but  a  motion 
could  not  be  regularly  founded  upon 
it.  He  would  read,  however,  from 
this  copy,  the  instructions  from  Ge* 
neral  Campbell  to  Lieutenant  Breton, 
respecting  Parga.  The  date  was 
May  181 J.  Parga  was  to  be  con* 
sidered  an  appendage  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  more  particularly  as  an 
outwork  of  the  garrison  of  Corfu ; 
it  was  wisdom  to  retain  it.  Buch 
were  the  instructions  then  given 
respecting  Parga.  If,  then,  Parga 
was  considered  as  included  in  the  de* 
pendencies,  it  must  follow  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  be  free  and  indepen> 
dent.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  1815,  to  a  treaty  in 
1800  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
in  this  manner — with  their  depen* 
dencies,  small  islands,  such  as  de* 
scribed  in  the  treaty  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  court  in  1800.”  That  reference 
was  only  for  description,  and  not  for 
pointing  out  the  destiny  of  Parga  at 
this  time.  Its  destiny  could  not  be 
determined  by  that  treaty,  which,  by 
the  way,  had  been  observed  only  so 
long  as  was  convenient  for  the  par¬ 
ties.  We  were  bound  before  1815 
in  good  faith,  in  generosity,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  inhabitants  of  Parga.  Wf 
were  not  to  refer  to  a  posterior  treaty 
contrary  to  a  transaction  which  bad 
taken  them  into  our  embraces.  In 
the  treaty  of  1800,  Prevesa,  Bucin* 
tro,  Vonitzo,  and  Par^a  were  ceded 
to  the  Turks.  Even  if  that  treaty 
were  binding  upon  us,  we  could  un¬ 
answerably  reply— “True,  we  en¬ 
gaged  to  give  those  places  to  you, 
and  you  engaged  to  preserve  their 
privileges  inviolable.  Where  now 
are  Prevesa,  Bucintro,  and  Vonitzo? 
They  are  in  desolation.  Those 
places,  when  delivered  up  to  you, 
enjoyed  peaceful  tranquillity:  the 
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cross  stood  in  their  churches,  and 
Christianity  flourished  among  them. 
They  were  orerrun  hy  you;  you 
broke  all  stipulations  in  their  favour, 
and  you  spared  the  lives  of  any 
Christians  only  to  do  you  menial  of¬ 
fices.  Restore  those  places  to  their 
former  condition,  and  then  we  shall 
consider  it  our  duty  to  consign  Par- 
ga  into  your  hands :  but  we  never  can 
give  up  to  you  the  last  European  place 
that  erects  the  cross  of  Christ,  when 
we  see  Prevesa,  Bucintro,  and  Vo- 
nitzo,  in  the  greatest  desolation.** 
England  had  as  it  were  given  to  the 
Parguinotes  a  nuarantee  of  future 
protection,  by  having  the  military 
occupation  of  their  city  for  a  long 
time.  She  ought  not  now  to  dis¬ 
appoint  the  hopes  which  her  con¬ 
duct  had  raised.  The  honourable 
Baronet  concluded  by  moving  that 
an  bumble  address  be  presented  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  praying  that  be  might  be  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  sent  by 
General  Campbell  to  Colonel  Gor¬ 
don  in  1814,  respecting  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Parga ;  also  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  sent  to  Lieutenant  Bre¬ 
ton  on  the  same  subject ;  likewise  a 
copy  of  any  communications  from 
British  officers  to  the  Parguinotes, 
assuring  them  of  protection,  and  the 
communications  of  the  Parguinotes 
to  which  those  were  a  repl}'. 

Lord  Castlereagh  felt  disposed  to 
give  every  credit  to  the  motives  of 
the  honourable  Baronet  in  bringing 
forward  this  motion,  and  was  glad  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  placed  it 
before  the  House.  As  the  honourable 
Baronet  had  only  called  for  informa¬ 
tion,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  acced¬ 
ing  to  his  motion.  His  Majesty’s 
Ministers  entertained  the  most  li¬ 
beral  views  with  respect  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  islands.  The  question  of  their 


occupation  arose  out  of  the  treaty 
of  1800.  It  was  very  largely  discuss¬ 
ed,  though  noi  settled,  at  Vienna 
and  at  Paris  during  the  debates  on 
the  treaty  of  1815:  and  it  was  then 
understood  that  this  Government  had 
no  right  to  hold  Parga  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitants  as  against  the  Porte. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  a  bar 
to  an;y  future  regulation  by  which 
their  interests  might  be  better  se¬ 
cured.  It  was  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Powers  in  1818,  that  the 
most  liberal  policy  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  towards  that  people,  and  this 
was  supported  by  what  ne  conceiv¬ 
ed  was  tne  duty  of  this  Government, 
that  they  (the  Parguinotes)  should 
have  as  good  a  settlement  as  pos¬ 
sible,  consistently  with  the  general 
regulations  of  the  other  powers. 
But  with  this  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Government  towards  that  people, 
he  did  still  think  that  they  had  no 
other  claim  upon  us  than  for  our 
good  offices.  Every  thing  which 
could  be  done  for  them  in  that  way 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  felt  dispos¬ 
ed  to  do.  On  the  subject  pf  nego¬ 
tiation,  he  begged  distinctly  to  state, 
that  there  was  no  convention  of 
any  kind  respecting  this  city  since 
the  treaty  of  1815.  There  was  a 
species  of  correspondence  between 
a  commissary  of  Great  Britain  and 
one  of  the  Porte,  but  it  did  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  possession  of  Parga.  Any 
negotiation  which  could  be  carried 
on  would  be  with  the  Porte,  and  not 
with  Ali  Pacha :  if  the  place  were 
to  be  surrendered,  it  would  be  to 
the  former.  What  use  he  might 
afterwards  make  of  it,  the  English 
Government  could  not  guarantee. 
The  negotiations  of  1815  had  been 
formed  on  the  8th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1800,  by  which  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Porte  over  those  places 
had  been  acknowledged.  As  to  the 
desolation  and  destruction  of  other 
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towns,  and  the  scenes  of  distress  to 
which  the  honourable  Baronet  had 
alluded,  he  deplored  them  as  much 
as  any  man ;  but  he  would  not  say 
that  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Parguinotes  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
justify  Ali  Pacha  in  having  recourse 
to  hostilities.  The  object  of  his 
Majesty’s  Government  was  to  afford 
to  the  Parguinotes  a  free  option  of 
remaining  in  the  country,  or  of 
leaving  it  if  they  chose,  on  getting 
a  proper  indemnity.  To  all  those 
who  left  it,  that  indemnity  would  be 
secured ;  and  all  who  remained 
would  be  entitled  to  the  good  of* 
fices  of  this  country,  and  to  enjoy 
all  they  would  have  enjoyed  under 
the  treaty  of  1800.  This  was  all 
they  had  a  right  to  expect.  Never 
till  this  night  had  he  heard  it  assert¬ 
ed,  that  we  had  a  right  to  maintain 
this  place  against  the  Porte. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Scar¬ 
lett  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  Baronet 
was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  brought  up  the  papers  rela¬ 
tive  to  Parga,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  ordered.  On  this  occasion. 
Sir  Charles  Monck,  in  some  degree, 
departed  from  the  ground  he  had 
previously  taken,  by  admitting  the 
revival  of  the  treaty  of  1800 ;  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  Parguinotes 
'had  no  further  claim  to  British  pro¬ 
tection,  than  what  was  founded  on 
humanity,  and  that  the  cession  of 
Parga  and  its  territory  to  the  Porte 
was  rendered  indispensable  by  the 
positive  stipulations  of  that  treaty, 
revived,  and  re-enforced  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1815.  For  this 
reason,  and  because,  in  the  interim, 
intelligence  had  arrived  that  the  eva¬ 
cuation  had  actually  taken  place,  and 
the  town  and  territory  been  ceded, 
the  honourable  Baronet  withdrew  his 
further  motion  relative  to  the  cession 
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of  this  insignificant  rock,  which  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  much 
senseless  clamour  and  ignorant  de¬ 
clamation. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  rose,  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  enlist¬ 
ments  in  foreign  service,  and  the 
equipment  of  vessels  of  war  without 
licence.  The  law  of  our  country  on 
this  subject,  founded  on  a  statute  of 
George  II.,  made  it  an  offence  a- 
mounting  to  a  felony  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  a  foreign  state.  The 
object  of  that  law  was  to  prevent  bis 
Majesty’s  subjects  from  engaging  in 
the  service  of  any  state  at  war  with 
another  state  with  which  he  was  not 
at  war.  But  it  was  importsftat  to  the 
country,  that  if  neutrality  was  to  be 
preserved,  it  should  be  preserved  be¬ 
tween  states  that  claimed  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  to  act  as  states,  as 
well  as  between  those  that  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  states.  The  words 
of  that  statute  might,  however,  raise 
a  doubt  how  far  it  was  intended  to 
embrace  those  entering  into  the 
service  of  states  not  acknowledged 
to  be  such.  The  learned  gentleman 
stated,  that  the  object  of  his  bill,  in 
a  certain  degree,  was  to  amend  the 
statute,  by  introducing  after  **  king, 
prince,  state,  potentate,”  the  words 
**  colony  or  district  who  do  assume 
the  powers  of  a  government.”  The 
intention  of  introducing  these  words 
was  to  make  enlisting  in  the  service 
of  unacknowledged  powers,  the  same 
as  enlisting  in  the  service  of  those 
that  were  acknowledged.  But  to 
make  the  law  consistent,  it  was  his 
first  object,  by  this  bill,  to  reduce 
the  penalty  from  a  felony  to  a  mis¬ 
demeanour,  that  is,  that  the  penalty 
on  the  first  offence  should  be  for  a 
misdemeanour,  and  on  the  second  for 
a  felony ;  and  to  make  the  law  e- 
qualiy  applicable  to  acknowledged 
and  to  unacknowledged  powers.  In 
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the  second  provision  of  the  bill,  two 
objects  were  intended  to  be  em* 
braced,  namely,  to  prevent  the  btting 
out  of  armed  vessels,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  fitting  out  or  supplying 
other  ships  with  warlike  stores  in 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  ports.  Not  that 
such  vessels  might  not  receive  pro¬ 
visions  in  any  port  in  the  British  do¬ 
minions  ;  but  the  object  of  the  en¬ 
actment  was  to  prevent  them  from 
shipping  warlike  stores,  such  as  guns 
and  other  things  obviously  and  ma¬ 
nifestly  intended  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  war.  These  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  bill ;  and  unless  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  House  that  they  ought 
to  distinguish  between  legitimate 
states  and  those  self-constituted 
states  that  were  unacknowledged,  he 
could  not  anticipate  any  objection 
to  it.  He  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  enlist¬ 
ments  in  foreign  service,  and  the 
equipment  of  vessels  of  war  without 
licence. 

The  learned  gentleman  proved  to 
be  mistaken  in  his  anticipation,  that 
no  serious  objection  would  be  made 
to  the  bill  which  he  now  proposed 
to  introduce.  In  all  its  stages  it  was 
keenly  and  powerfully  opposed ;  and, 
as  we  will  see  immediately,  was 
carried  through  some  of  its  stages 
by  very  small  majorities.  On  the 
present  occasion,  and  after  a  warm 
discussion,  the  motion  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  was  agreed  to,  without 
a  division.  The  bill  was  according¬ 
ly  brought  in  and  read  a  second  time 
on  the  3d  of  June.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  measure  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr 
Denman  and  others,  and  as  vigo¬ 
rously  defended  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr  Wynn,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
on  the  loth. 

Before  the  House  went  into  the 
committee,  Colonel  Davies  took  the 


opportunity  of  contradicting  certain 
circumstances  which  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
on  the  last  occasion  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  argued.  The  noble 
Lord  had  then  laid  great  stress  upon 
this  country  being  bound  by  treaties 
to  do  Spain  every  service  that  lay 
within  her  power,  and  had  argued 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  led 
any  inconsiderate  person  to  believe, 
that  Spain  had  not  merely  always 
acted  in  such  a  manner  towards  us, 
but  had  even  strained  every  nerve 
to  put  a  favourable  construction  up¬ 
on  such  of  her  institutions  as  were 
hostile  to  our  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  her  subjects.  But  was 
such  a  statement  reconcileable  with 
facts  ?  Would  any  body,  except  the 
Noble  Lord,  pretend  to  argue  that 
the  conduct  of  Spain  had  not  been 
one  continued  series  of  unwarrant¬ 
able  aggressions  against  this  country? 
that  she  had  not  violated  almost 
every  treaty  which  she  had  ever 
made  with  us  ?  that  she  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  the  most  gross  and  unjusti¬ 
fiable  outrages  against  our  national 
honour  ?  that  she  had  not  imprisoned 
the  bodies,  confiscated  the  property, 
and  annihilated,  as  far  as  depended 
upon  herself,  the  commerce  of  Bri¬ 
tish  merchants  ?  He  would  mention 
one  or  two  of  the  facts  on  which  he 
principally  rested  his  assertions.  The 
treaty  upon  which  all  our  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  with  Spain  rested 
was  made  in  the  year  1667,  and  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  This,  with  some  slight 
fluctuations,  continued  till  the  year 
1783,  when  another  treaty  was  form¬ 
ed  between  the  two  countries.  That 
remained  in  force  till  the  year  1796, 
when  it  was  again  altered.  In  1806, 
when  Spain  was  at  the  feet  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  duties  absolutely  prohibi¬ 
tory  were  imposed  by  the  King  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  annihilating 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  In 
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1808,  ibe  Patriot  irar  broke  out,  and 
those  prohibitory  duties  were  with* 
drawn.  In  1814,  Ferdinand  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  he  introduced  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  that  existed  pre¬ 
viously  to  1796 :  on  the  faith'  of  his 
decrees  British  merchants  imported 
into  Spain  large  (quantities  of  our 
manufactures,  and  followed  them  up 
by  very  extensive  orders ;  yet  would 
the  House  believe,  that,  in  less  than 
six  months  afterwards,  that  Monarch, 
who  owed  his  very  existence  to  this 
country,  re-imposed  the  very  pro¬ 
hibitory  duties  which  Buonaparte 
had  compelled  in  1806,  and  he  be¬ 
sides  took  care  that  the  decree 
should  have  a  retrospective  opera¬ 
tion.  This  was  one  of  the  favours 
for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the 
present  Spanish  Government.  Since 
that  date  still  heavier  duties  had 
been  laid  on  British  goods ;  so  that 
in  truth  the  trade  had  been  totally 
destroyed.  But  if  such  were  the 
conduct  of  Ferdinand  towards  us  as 
a  nation,  the  instances  of  individual 
outrage  were  gross  and  tyrannical 
beyond  conception,  beyond  even  the 
lawless  tyranny  of  an  eastern  de¬ 
spot.  The  Spanish  cabinet  had  not 
only  set  at  defiance  the  clearest  law 
of  nations,  but  had  disregarded  its 
own  municipal  regulations,  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  the  merchants 
of  this  kingdom.  One  case,  selected 
from  many,  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  occasion :  it  was  that  of 
a  Mr  Simpson,  a  merchant,  who  bad 
been  subjected  to  the  most  grievous 
oppression,  not  in  a  distant  province, 
but  in  the  purlieus  of  the  court,  in 
the  heart  of  the  capital.  His  house 
had  been  forcibly  entered  on  the 
Hth  of  October  1816,  all  his  books 
seized,  and  a  sentry  placed  over  his 
erson  :  he  of  course  remonstrated, 
ut  our  envoy  at  Madrid,  Mr  Vau¬ 
ghan,  could  obtain  neither  redress  nor 
explanation;  and  at  the  end  of  a 


fortnight  Mr  Simpson’s  house  was 
again  entered  at  night  by  arm.ed 
men,  who  threatened  instant  death 
if  he  did  not  disclose  where  his  pro¬ 
perty  was  kept.  He  was  still  kept 
in  custody  for  some  days,  and  at 
last  was  released ;  but  from  that 
hour  to  the  present,  justice  had  been 
refused,  and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  a  single 
article  of  his  property.  Such  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  myrmidons 
of  the  court  of  Spain,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  had  been  constantly  provided, 
ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that 
the  persons  and  dwellings  of  British 
merchants  should  be  held  sacred. 
Did  the  Noble  Lord  imagine  that 
Spain,  the  moment  she  regained  an 
ascendancy  in  her  colonies,  would 
not  exclu(Ie  our  commerce  ?  Did  he 
not  know,  that  while  she  had  any 
authority,  she  had  punished  with 
death  the  natives  who  carried  on  in¬ 
tercourse  with  any  nation  but  the 
mother  country?  Were  we  then  to 
submit  to  all  kinds  of  insults  from 
Spain,  to  have  our  manufactures  ex¬ 
cluded,  our  trade  ruined,  and  to  do 
nothing  on  behalf  of  millions  of  men, 
who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
were  anxious  to  receive  us  with  open 
arms,  and  to  compensate  in  the  New 
World  for  what  we  had  lost  in  the 
Old  ?  It  appeared  that  Buenos  Ayres 
received  British  manufactures  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  L.  2,000,000 
annually,  while  the  utmost  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  mother  country  did 
not  exceed  L.  400,000.  What  com¬ 
parison,  therefore,  was  therebetween 
the  two,  and  how  short-sighted  was 
the  policy  Ministers  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  pursue?  If  this  bill  passed, 
though  the  hope  of  emancipation, 
might  not  be  (lestroyed,  the  event 
must  be  retarded.  The  South  A- 
mericans  turned  to  Great  Britain  as 
to  a  land  of  succour  and  freedom ;  and 
if  they  were  disappointed,!  heir  disgust 
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would  be  in  proportion  to  their  de¬ 
spair.  They  would  then  of  neces¬ 
sity  direct  their  eyes  to  the  great 
commercial  and  naval  rival  of  this 
country,  with  whom  we  were  at 
peace  it  was  true,  but  with  whom 
that  peace  would  continue  only  just 
as  long  as  suited  the  interests  of  that 
rival.  He  would  venture  to  prophe¬ 
sy,  that  within  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  the  Buenos- Ayres 
Government  would  be  recognised 
by  the  United  States,  a  commercial 
treaty  would  be  formed,  and  the 
United  States  would  at  least  mono¬ 
polize  the  carrying  trade,  and  under¬ 
sell  us  with  our  own  goods  in  the 
South  American  markets.  Upon  the 


the  9th  and  29th  Geo.  H.  were  com¬ 
pletely  a  dead  letter  on  our  statute- 
book  :  only  three  British  subjects 
were  serving  with  the  King’s  licence 
in  the  Royal  Armies  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  while  from  50  to  60  were  serving 
without  licence,  and  under  those 
statutes  were  guilty  of  felony.  If 
any  additional  proof  were  wanting 
that  the  acts  were  a  dead  letter,  it 
was  found  in  this  fact,  that  only  on 
Thursday  last,  two  British  officers, 
without  licence,  in  the  service  of 
Ferdinand,  and  consequently  felons 
by  the  existing  law,  in  full  Spanish 
uniform,  at  the  Prince  Regent’s  le¬ 
vee,  took  their  formal  leave.  The 
utmost  Spain  could  expect  was  the 
repeal  of  those  two  statutes.  He 
opposed  the  bill,  because  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  not  only  to  destroy  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  but  to  de¬ 
grade  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

Mr  F.  Robinson  contended,  that 
if  the  arguments  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  were  well  founded,  he 
had  made  out  a  case  to  prove  that 
'  this  country  could  not  without  dis¬ 
honour  avoid  declaring  war  against 
Spain.  If  there  were  any  founda¬ 


tion  for  the  charges  adduced,  and  if 
the  gloomy  colours  in  which  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Spain  had  been  painted  were 
at  all  warranted.  Great  Britain  had  no 
choice  left.  With  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  itself, there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Crown  had  a  prerogative  right  to 
establish  a  neutrality,  and  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  it  was  punishable  at  commqn 
law.  The  measure  was  founded 
upon  these  admitted  facts  ;  and  if  it 
went  further  than  the  common  law, 
it  was  because  there  was  a  specific 
obligation  by  a  special  treaty  with 
Spain,  binding  this  country  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  subjects  from  supplying  arms 
to  the  revolted  Americans.  It  was 
therefore,  of  course,  the  wish  of  Mi¬ 
nisters  not  to  make  a  mere  shew  of 
neutrality,  and  their  sincerity  was 
first  evinced  by  the  royal  proclama¬ 
tion.  The  agents  of  the  Insurgents, 
notwithstanding,  had  succeeded  in 
enlisting  hundreds  of  men  the  very 
instant  they  were  disbanded  from 
our  own  regiments  ;  and  if  this  Go¬ 
vernment  were  to  act  with  any  re¬ 
gard  to  good  faith  in  its  engage¬ 
ments,  it  was  bound  to  adopt  some 
more  effectual  measure.  Great  in¬ 
genuity  had  been  shown  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  prejudice  the  House  by 
calling  in  aid  passions  and  interests; 
and  the  first  objection  was,  that  the 
bill  had  been  introduced  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  foreign  power.  True  it 
was,  the  dictations  of  other  states 
ought  not  to  be  attended  to :  for 
instance,  when  Buonaparte  required 
the  prosecution  of  the  free  press  of 
this  country,  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  the  Government  would  have 
disgraced  itself  by  compliance ;  but 
when  treaties  were  involved,  how 
could  a  foreign  power  obtain  redress 
but  by  war,  if  its  remonstrances  were 
not  listened  to?  In  1794,  a  treaty  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  was  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States,  and  we  had  been  obliged  to 
make  representations  that  the  coo* 
ditions  were  not  fulfilled,  and  an  act 
to  endure  for  three  years  was  pass¬ 
ed:  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
same  act  was  continued  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Great  Britain;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  attended  to,  a  justifi¬ 
able  cause  of  war  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  been  afforded.  So, 
here,  Spain  would  have  a  justi¬ 
fiable  cause  for  declaring  war,  if  we 
did  not  do  our  utmost  to  fulfil  our 
treaty  ;  and  though  her  weakness 
might  deter  her  from  hazarding  hos¬ 
tilities,  with  a  generous  nation  that 
ought  to  be  the  very  reason  why  ail 
cause  of  complaint  should  be  remov¬ 
ed.  This  might  be  further  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  a  reference  to  the  expedition 
of  Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor  :  he  raised 
his  troops  in  this  country,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  the  ships  to  transport  them  in 
this  country,  yet  had  no  commission 
from  any  sovereign  authority,  and 
had  not  one  foot  of  ground  in  the 
country  to  which  he  was  proceeding. 
He  went  to  attack  a  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  still  adhering  to  Old  Spain, 
with  which  this  country  carried  on 
a  very  advantageous  trade ;  and 
though  he  had  a  right  perhaps  to 
attack  Spanish  property,  he  could 
not  assail  that  of  Great  Britain, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  most  a- 
trocious  acts  of  piracy  and  robbery. 
Having  done  so,  where  was  redress 
to  be  obtained  i  Sir  Gregor  Mac- 
gregor  bad  no  court  but  his  ship,  no 
law  but  his  sword ;  and  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  it  was  the  absolute  duty 
of  Government  to  take  some  steps 
for  the  protection  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  honour  and  honesty 
were  out  of  the  question.  Next  it 
was  urged,  that  the  cause  of  the 
South  Americans  was  just,  that  it 
was  most  fitly  and  naturally  popu¬ 
lar  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  to  sup¬ 
port  it  would  importantly  relieve  the 


commercial  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  kingdom.  No  man 
could  be  more  sensible  than  be 
(Mr  Robinson)  was  of  the  impolicy 
and  injustice  of  the  system  pursued 
by  Old  Spain  towards  her  colonies 
for  centuries ;  and  no  man  who  loved 
liberty  could  wonder  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  the  Insurgents  were 
engaged,  excited  a  strong  feeling  in 
their  favour  here.  He  anew,  too, 
that  commercial  pressure  was  at  this 
moment  peculiarly  felt,  and  of  course 
that  there  was  great  anxiety  that 
this  field  for  speculation  should  be 
opened ;  yet,  recollecting  the  so¬ 
lemn  treaties  entered  into  by  this 
country,  he  could  not  but  pause,  at 
least,  before  he  consented  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  feeling  and  interest  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  good  faith  of  the  nation : 
in  his  view,  nothing  on  earth  should 
be  held  so  dear  by  a  country  as  fi¬ 
delity  in  its  engagements.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  (Mr  no-, 
binson)  held  the  measure  to  be  of 
the  last  importance  to  our  character ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Parliament  should  reject  it,  un¬ 
less  it  preferred  the  gratification  of 
passion,  and  the  promotion  of  Inte¬ 
rest,  to  the  preservation  of  good 
faith  and  national  honour. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  began  by 
declaring  that  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  strict  question  of 
neutrality ;  and  would  undertake  to 
prove  to  the  House,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  clause  which  went 
to  repeal  the  acts  of  George  II.,  the 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  the  de¬ 
struction,  not  the  protection  of  our 
neutrality.  He  did  not  object  to 
this  because  it  was  a  bill  brought  in 
at  the  request  and  on  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  another  power,  but  because 
he  dissented  from  its  provisions ;  he 
did  not  object  to  it  because  it  was 
the  first  statute  put  on  their  books, 
or  attempted  to  be  put,  by  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ambassador,  exercising  a  power 
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which  was  rather  unprecedented,  he 
believed ;  he  opposed  it  upon  other 
grounds.  He  was  certainly  much  sur* 
prised  to  hear  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  upon 
the  subject  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  clearness,  drawing,  from  the 
same  premises,  so  different  an  infer* 
ence  to  what  he  himself  had  done. 
Neutrality,  he  thought,  consisted, 
firstly,  in  a  government’s  abstaining 
from  giving  to  one  of  two  bellige¬ 
rent  powers  any  undue  influence 
over  the  other  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  impartiality  of  its  laws  to 
both  these  belligerents.  Now,  it 
appeared  from  the  very  reference 
to  the  statutes  of  George  II., 
which  were  enacted  under  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances,  that  the  common 
law  of  England  on  this  point  was 
strictly  impartial.  He  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  these  statutes,  be¬ 
ing  coupled  with  the  proclamation 
of  1817,  would  make  this  bill  neces¬ 
sary  ?  If  not,  any  act  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Spain,  which  was  not  strictly 
fair  as  between  herself  and  her  co¬ 
lonies,  was  a  breach  of  neutrality  : 
and  this,  necessarily,  a  work  of  su¬ 
pererogation  ?  They  were  called  up¬ 
on  to  pass  it  just  when  it  suited  the 
policy  and  the  necessities  of  Spain 
to  ask  it  of  them.  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  acts  of  George  II. ; 
but  if  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  read  them  over  with  as 
much  care  as  he  (Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh)  had  done,  he  would  have  found 
that  by  the  9th  George  11.  oflicers 
entering  into  the  service  of  Spain 
were  not  guilty  of  capital  felony  : 
it  was  serving  the  King  of  France 
which  was  held  to  be  so  by  that  sta¬ 
tute.  The  29th  of  the  same  reign 
declared  private  soldiers  so  situat¬ 
ed  guilty  of  felony ;  no  penalty' 
was  denounced  against  the  oflicers. 
It  was  well  known  to  all  those  con¬ 
versant  with  the  private  history  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  that  at  no 
time  were  individuals  more  affected 


by  laws  of  this  nature,  than  during 
the  period  between  17SS  and  1736, 
when,  from  the  common  error  of 
mistaking  the  unpopularity  of  the 
minister  for  the  unpopularity  of  the 
reigning  family,  the  Jacobites  and 
other  disaffected  persons  were  indu¬ 
ced  to  enter  into  foreign  services, 
with  the  view  of  availing  themselves 
of  that  spirit  of  discontent  which 
they  were  perpetually  fancying  they 
observed  at  home.  The  common 
law  of  this  country  was  equally  im¬ 
partial  in  its  efficacies  and  its  ineffi- 
cacies  with  regard  to  Spain,  and 
in  its  conveniencies  and  inconve- 
niencies  with  regard  to  both  bellige¬ 
rents.  It  was  the  duty  of  all  neutral 
powers  that  their  laws  should  be  thus 
impartial ;  but  their  efficacy  was  a 
very  different  question.  That  de¬ 
pended  upon  considerations  of  poli¬ 
cy,  expediency,  feeling,  the  temper 
of  the  people,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  adverted  with  becoming 
spirit  to  the  interference  of  Napoleon 
in  the  year  1802  in  regard  to  the 
British  press.  He  concurred  with 
him  in  the  indignant  warmth  be  had 
manifested  upon  that  point ;  but  it 
was  strange  the  very  language  which 
was  then  used  was  now  urged  in 
support  of  the  bill.  What  was  done 
upon  that  occasion  was  well  known; 
but  because  a  verdict  at  common 
law  was  obtained  by  the  head  of  the 
French  Government,  did  any  man 
propose,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  to  abolish  the  liberty  of  the  press  i 
The  evil  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  remedy,  it  had  been  said,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  common  law  that 
could  prevent.  But  they  had  nothing 
to  regret,  therefore :  if  the  common 
law  had  nevercontemplated  it,  would 
any  one  endure  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  power  in  such  a  subject } 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  in  this  particular. 
The  United  Stages  concluded  a  trea- 
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ty,  and  passed  an  act  to  put  it  into 
execution  ;  and  why  should  not  we 
do  so?  Because  the  common  law 
of  England  was  sufficient,  while  that 
of  America  was  not ;  because  the 
power  of  making  war  or  peace  was 
not  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  it  was  in  our  King. 
In  America,  then,  a  legislative  act 
was  necessary.  As  the  proclamation 
of  1817  was  still  in  force,  how  could 
any  legislative  measure  be  necessary 
here  ?  It  was  something  remarkable, 
that  in  a  great  commercial  nation, 
which  had  so  long  flourished  in  securi¬ 
ty  and  glory,  a  bill  of  this  kind  should 
now  be  first  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  would  ask,  admitting  the 
truth  and  existence  of  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of,  yet,  even  then,  why  were 
they  to  pass  a  bill  so  favourable  to 
the  party  at  whose  instance  it  was 
framed  ?  Why  was  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  be  so  favoured,  a  name  on  which 
he  should  fasten  no  epithets,  because 
it  could  receive  no  addition  from  any 
thing  which  he  could  say,  to  those 
with  which  it  was  already  loaded  ? 
Would  they,  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  opposite,  require  Parliament  to 
arraign  the  wisdom  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  alter  and  invert  those  an¬ 
cient  laws  which  had  existed  through¬ 
out  so  many  centuries  ?  Was  this 
true  ?  could  it  be  denied  that  they, 
that  we  had  existed  for  a  long  time  ? 
and  yet,  in  that  period,  was  such 
an  application  as  the  present  ever 
before  made  ?  if  ever,  it  was  by  the 
same  power  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  after  the  memorable  treaty  of 
1694<,  which  put  an  end  to  a  long 
war ;  and  when  James,  in  his  precipi¬ 
tate  eagerness  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  legitimate  Princes  of  the 
Continent,  first  began  to  depart  from 
those  maxims  of  sound  policy,  which 
had  put  Elizabeth,  his  glorious  pre¬ 
decessor,  at  the  head  of  what  he 
might  term,  a  body  of  national  inde- 


?endence.  With  the  permission  of  the 
louse,  he  would  advert  to  an  old  do¬ 
cument,  which  wasstrikingly  in  point. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood,  who  was  secretary  to  James 
I.,  there  was  a  letter  from  him  to 
Sir  Harry  Nevil :  it  related  to  a  bill 
then  lately  brought  in,  which  made 
it  penal  for  a  subject  to  go  abroad 
into  the  service  of  a  foreign  power, 
without  having  first.taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  (as  it  had  been  then  re¬ 
cently  framed) :  from  this  he  would 

J'ust  observe,  it  was  quite  clear  that  it 
lad  never  been  considered  an  ofience 
by  the  common  law.  In  the  letter, 
which  was  dated  July  8.  1616,  Sir 
Harry  Nevil,  who  had  introduced  the 
bill,  observed,  **that  it  was  confined 
to  those  who  entered  the  service  of 
Popish  princes  only  ;  but  he  added, 
the  lords  had  spoiled  the  bill  by  ma¬ 
king  its  provisions  universal.  Upon 
mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  nobleman  told  him  it 
was  of  no  consequence,  seeing  how 
easily  the  amendment  might  be  eva¬ 
ded.”  Sir  Harry  Nevil  then  went 
on  to  say,  there  was  an  apprehension 
of  the  interference  of  Spain  ;  and  in 
fact,  the  Lords  were  solicited  by  that 
power  for  much  the  same  conces¬ 
sions  as  the  present.  But  the  ancient 
friends  and  councillors  of  Elizabeth 
refused  to  follow  such  a  disgraceful 
and  degrading  course ;  and  nothing 
appeared  to  show  that  Spain  ever 
thought  we  had  acted  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations.  But  instances 
of  service  like  that  complained  of, 
being  embarked  in  by  subjects  of  this 
realm,  were  innumerable;  and  as  the 
honourable  gentlemen  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  seemed  to  be  more  partial 
to  them,  he  would  mention  some 
Spanish  examples,  as  most  to  their 
taste.  Nor  were  facts  and  historical 
experience  the  only  authorities  a- 
gainst  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
bill,  but  there  was  that  of  the  writers 
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on  the  law  of  nations  ;  particularly 
of  the  celebrated  Bynkershoek,  who 
was  President  of  the  Courts  of  Hol¬ 
land.  On  the  question,  whether  it 
be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  allow  a 
friendly  belligerent  to  levy  troops 
in  your  territory,  he  answers  in  the 
negative.  In  the  war  of  the  Bishop 
of  Munster  against  Holland,  in  1666, 
the  States-General  complained  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands,  that  he  permitted  the  former 
to  levy  troops  in  his  (the  Governor’s) 
territories  against  the  States.  And 
what  did  he  reply  to  them  ^  That 
the  Bishop  of  Munster  was  his  friend, 
and  that  the  Spanish  territories  were 
as  open  to  his  levies  as  they  were  to 
the  States  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
gretft  breach  of  the  law,  torsooth! 
Why,  what  would  they  say  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
and  most  valiant  leaders  Europe  ever 
saw?  Every  body  knew  that  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  with 
him  not  a  small  proportion  of  British 
ttoops  ;  not  a  little  smuggled  army, 
and  a  few  half'pay  officers,  on  board 
a  transport  or  two  in  the  Downs,  but 
a  Scotch  army  of  6,000  men ;  an 
army  which,  united  with  a  handful 
of  other  troops,  enabled  him  to  tra¬ 
verse  a  great  part  of  Europe,  burst 
the  slavish  fetters  which  manacled 
his  country,  and  give  liberty  to  Ger¬ 
many.  And  who  was  the  commander 
of  those  6,000  men  ?  Not  a  Sir  Gre¬ 
gor  M'Gregor,  of  whom  he  knew 
little,  and  for  whom  he  certainly  car¬ 
ed  nothing ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Ha¬ 
milton,  a  man  of  the  first  distinction 
and  consequence  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  personal  friend  of  his  King; 
from  whom,  however,  he  had  no  li¬ 
cence.  Vet,  at  that  lime,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  and  Imperial  Ambassadors  were 
resident  in  London  ;  but  never  pre¬ 
sumed  to  make  a  demand  like  that 
in  question.  Vattel  had  distinctly 
said,  that  it  was  no  breach  of  neu¬ 
trality  for  a  nation  to  allow  its  sub¬ 


jects  to  serve  one  belligerent,  and 
refuse  them  to  another.  He  (Sir 
J.  Mackintosh)  begged  to  make  one 
more  allusion  to  the  time  of  James 
I.  A  great  body  of  English  troops, 
commanded  by  one  of  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  captains  of  his  day.  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  served  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  received  pay  from  a  foreign 
power.  Yet  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  whom  the  King(  James) 
was  endeavouring  by  every  means  to 
conciliate,  and  to  whose  court  he 
was  even  then  making  the  basest  and 
most  abject  submission,  did  not  dare 
to  ask  that  which  was  now  propo¬ 
sed  in  a  British  House  of  Commons. 
Gondomar,  the  ambassador  of  a 
haughty  and  powerful  court,  the  al¬ 
most  Viceroy  of  Spain,  and  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  a  man  eminent  for  all  the 
accomplishments  and  splendid  talents 
of  rare  and  unbounded  genius.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  a  poet,  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  statesman,  a  skilful  soldier, 
an  intrepid  seaman ;  in  short,  one  of 
those  in  whom  appeared  every  re¬ 
quisite  necessary  for  a  character  of 
heroic  greatness — Gondomar,  whose 
influence  procured  bis  destruction, 
and  whose  power  placed  him  beyond 
punishment,  even  be  never  had  the 
courage  to  demand  of  Parliament 
such  a  concession.  It  was  not  more 
important  as  a  question  affecting  the 
ruined  commerce  of  a  great  country, 
than  as  a  most  dangerous  precedent ; 
because  hereafter  the  envoys  of  de¬ 
spotic  powers  might  besiege  the 
doors  of  a  British  minister,  with 
claims  equally  novel,  unfounded,  and 
disgraceful,  and  say  to  him,  **  You 
cannot  surely  refuse  to  us  what  you 
have  granted  to  such  a  man  as  Fer¬ 
dinand  !”  What  they  had  refused  to 
the  greatest  of  modern  military  ty¬ 
rants  and  despotic  sovereigns ;  what 
they  had  denied  to  Louis  AlV.  and 
Philip  II.,  they  were  required  to  give 
to  Ferdinand  VII.,  by  whom  the 
feelings  of  all  men  breathing  were 
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excited  in  a  way  which  he  would  not 
describe.  The  simple  question  then 
was,  whether  they  would  change  their 
laws  at  the  desire  of  foreign  power  ? 
Now,  among  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite,  there  was  a  disposition  not 
very  favourable  to  any  reform  in  ge¬ 
neral  :  they  saw  only  one  defect  in 
our  laws  which  they  would  wish  to 
remedy.  The  constitution  framed 
by  our  ancestors,  more  with  a  view  to 
their  own  liberty,  than  the  desires  of 
foreign  nations,  did  not  perhaps  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  conveniences;  it  did 
not  possibly  enable  the  Minister,  in 
reply  to  the  applications  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  to  say,  with  a  smile,  that 
certainly  every  thing  should  be  done 
to  meet  the  enlightened  and  benevo¬ 
lent  wishes  of  that  Marcus  Aurelius 
of  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII.  That  coarse 
system  of  our  ancestors  was  hardly 
in  unison  with  the  ideas  of  Ministers, 
which  dwelt  upon  the  refined  and 
improved  governments  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  have  something  by  way  of  imi¬ 
tation — an  alien  act  for  instance. 
When,  in  1802,  Lord  Liverpool,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  replied  to 
Napoleon,  with  certainly  as  much  pro¬ 
priety  as  it  came  from  the  Barons  of 
old,  “  Nolumus  leges  Ar^lice  mutare** 
they  did  not  leave  the  ^rliament  for 
the  Minister.  They  should  have  told 
Ferdinand,  that  tne  law  should  be 
obeyed,  and  that  he  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  :  and  since  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  every  power  in  Europe  had 
been  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with, 
or  to  acquiesce  in,  the  existing  law. 
There  was  one  sort  of  aid  which  this 
country  would  give  to  Spain,  and 
not  to  the  Insurgents :  and  that  was 
an  aid  which  the  proposed  bill  did 
not  guard  against ;  he  meant  the 
supply  of  transports  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  This  then  was  an  omission 
which  bore  about  it  all  the  marks  of 
the  most  anti-neutral  spirit,  and 


which  amounted  to  a  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  neutralityrecognised  by 
the  treaty  of  18H.  ^at  treaty  was 
all  favourable  to  the  Spanish  King, 
and  by  the  stipulation  which  we  en¬ 
tered  into,  of  not  assisting  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majesty’s  subjects  against 
Spain,  which  subjects  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  we  professed  our  wish  to  recon¬ 
cile  to  the  authority  of  his  Majesty, 
we  fixed  a  stigma  of  rebellion  upon 
those  very  persons  towards  whom  we 
now  affected  a  neutrality.  For  his 
own  part,  in  a  contest  between  ty¬ 
ranny  and  superstition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  liberty,  or  even  a  gleam 
of  liberty,  on  the  other,  his  neart 
never  could  be  neutral.  Among  the 
titles  of  Ferdinand  to  the  concession 
he  now  asked  of  us,  the  Noble  Lord 
had  not  stated  whether  there  was  to 
be  numbered  his  readiness  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  applications  of  several  am¬ 
bassadors  ;  and,  among  others,  of  the 
Noble  Lord  himself,  relative  to  the 
release  and  liberty  of  some  of  those 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who  had  in¬ 
curred  his  displeasure.  Among 
them  was  a  Mr  Arguelles,  a  name 
which  had  lately  received  an  eulogy 
from  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
Europe^  The  Noble  Lord  had  talk¬ 
ed,  too,  about  the  slave  trade ;  but 
what  Ferdinand  did  for  money,  the 
insurant  provinces  did  voluntarily; 
what  Ferdinand  did  after  long  reluc¬ 
tance,  the  Cortes  had  done  before 
in  an  instant.  What,  then,  was  the 
merit  of  these  infant  states — when 
their  conduct  was  contrasted  with 
that  of  European  ones,  when  it  was 
considered  that  these  provinces  were 
themselves  imbued  with  all  those  Cre- 
olean  prejudices  which  must  have  mi¬ 
litated  against  such  a  determination  ? 
The  honourable  and  learned  mem¬ 
ber  concluded  his  speech,  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  Cortes,  an 
assembly  to  which  Spain  was  so  vi- 
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Ullj  indebted.  It  had  been  said, 
tliat  they  (the  Cortes)  were  not  a 
recognised  assembly:  but  had  we 
not  ourselves  accepted  from  them  a 
trophy  of  the  victorious  successes 
which  had  distinguished  the  period 
of  their  government,  and  engraved 
upon  it  an  inscription,  in  which  their 
name  was  coupled  with  that  of  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age?  Yet 
these  were  the  very  men  who  were 
DOW  doomed  to  languish  in  dungeons 
and  obscurity,  the  victims  of  that 
monarch  in  whose  favour  the  mea* 
sure  was  proposed. 

Mr  Canning,  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  rose,  he  observed,  with  con< 
siderable  reluctance,  to  remove  the 
splendid  impediment  which  the  ho* 
Dourable  ana  learned  gentleman  had 

filaced  to  what  he  thought  the  only 
air  and  strict  view  of  the  case.  In 
roceeding  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
onourable  and  learned  member’s 
statements,  which  certainly  abound¬ 
ed  in  eloquent  invectives,  he  could 
assure  him  it  was  from  no  wish  to 
pass  lightly  over  his  magnificent 
speech.  Was  it  the  case  that  no 
government,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
medom,  had  attempted  to  restrain 
the  subject  from  serving  in  war  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers  of  the 
world  ?  Was  there  any  thing  dis¬ 
graceful,  was  there  any  thing  incom¬ 
patible  with  that  spirit  of  freedom, 
in  enabling  a  government  to  lay  that 
restraint  upon  the  actions  of  the 
subject  i  If  so,  how  did  it  happen 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  ap¬ 
proved  so  cordially  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  1817?  That  was  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  which  absolutely  prohibited  the 
entrance  of  British  subjects  into  the 
Spanish  colonies ;  and  in  this  act,  al¬ 
most  the  only  public  one  of  the  kind, 
a  high  spirit  of  impartiality  bad  been 
shewn,  which  deserved  imitation  by 
every  nation.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  cited  many  instances 


from  history  in  which  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  subject  in  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  had  not  only  been  permitted 
but  encouraged  by  the  government. 
The  fact  was  certainly  indisputable ; 
but  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
not  to  learn,  that  in  respect  to  mili¬ 
tary  service  the  state  of  Europe  had 
materially  altered  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Since  those 
times  most  material  alterations  had 
been  made  ;  but  it^was  not  the  policy 
of  Government,  but  the  temper  of 
the  times  which  had  undeifgone  a 
change.  Instances  of  a  contraryten- 
dency,  however,  were  to  bo  found. 
It  surely  could  not  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  that  in  1794  this  country 
complained  of  various  breaches  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  What  then 
was  the  conduct  of  that  nation  ? 
Did  the  Americans  resent  these 
complaints  as  infringements  of  their 
independence  ?  Did  they  refuse  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  ensure  the 
observance  of  neutrality  ?  An  act 
was  immediately  passed  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  that  country,  which  prohibit¬ 
ed,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  their  citizens  in  the 
armies  of  any  belligerent  power. 
But  was  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  Americans  had  been  guilty 
of  this  compliance  to  the  wishes  of 
England  ?  It  was  but  last  year  that 
tlie  United  States  passed  a  law,  by 
which  the  act  of  1794  was  confirmed 
in  every  respect.  This  step  was 
taken  by  Government,  not  because 
any  concessions  were  expected,  but 
because  Spain  was  weak  and  power¬ 
less  ;  because  her  resentment,  if  at 
any  time  it  might  be  roused,  would 
be  followed  by  no  evil  consequences. 
The  most  eloquent  appeals  had  been 
made  to  the  magnanimity  and  gene¬ 
rosity  of  this  Government ;  and  it  was 
asked,  why  should  there  be  any  in¬ 
terference  ?  Did  the  honourable 
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g««tlenHin  think  that  it  would  be  a 
whoieaotne  atete  of  thinn,  that 
troopa  for  foreign  aervice  anould  be 
Buie^  to  parade  about  the  atreeta 
of  the  metropolis  without  the  power 
of  Government  to  interfere  ?  If  a 
foreigner  should  happen  to  come  in* 
to  our  ports,  and  see  all  this  mighty 
armament  equipped  for  foreign 
service,  he  would  naturally  a^, 
With  what  nation  are  you  at  war  ?*' 
The  answer  would  be,  “  With 
none.”  “  For  what  purpose,  then,” 
he  would  ask,  "  are  these  troops 
levied,  and  by  whom  ?”  The  reply 
of  course  would  be,  "  Not  by  the 
Government,  nor  is  it  known  for 
what  service  the  army  is  intended ; 
nnd  be  the  service  what  it  may, 
the  Government  cannot  interfere.” 
Would  not  this  give  the  foreigner  a 
high  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  Bri* 
tish  constitution  ?  He  was,  however, 
most  anxious  that  neither  the  House 
nor  the  country  should  be  deceived, 
either  by  the  show  of  magnanimity 
which  was  displayed  by  taking  up 
the  cause,  or  by  any  idea  of  real  uti* 
lity  this  country  might  derive  in  for* 
warding  the  interests  of  the  Inde* 
pendents.  This  country  saved  Eu* 
ropean  Spain.  The  fact  was  record¬ 
ed  in  the  page  of  history ;  but  did 
Spain  believe  it  f  England  by  its  ex¬ 
ertions  might  save  South  America; 
but  would  the  Independents  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  ?  No ;  all  the  troops  which 
could  possibly  be  sent,  would  be  but 
flies  upon  the  wheel.  Deluded  by 
flilse  expectations,  numbers  flocked 
to  this  land  of  milk  and  honey  ;  but 
they  would  soon  And  that  all  their 
mighty  notions  were  disappointed, 
and  that  at  home  they  would  have 
obtained  more  riches  than  if  the^ 
bad  sacrificed  themselves  to  this 
worthless  cause.  There  was  not  a 
man  in  South  America,  who  had 
there  sacrificed  himself,  possessing 
any  talents,  who  was  not  an  object 


of  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  whO)  if 
refractory,  was  not  now  laMuish- 
ing  in  a  dreary  dungeon.  With  a 
knowledge  of  these  dreadf\il  and 
melancholy  facts,  was  Government 
to  stand  idle  and  see  these  gallant 
men,  deserving  a  much  better  flite» 
hurried  away  to  sufier  nothing  but 
degradation,  hatred,  and  punishment? 
He  was  not  disposed  to  take  any  be* 
nefit  of  the  argument  which  might 
be  founded  on  the  character  of  the 
Insurgent  states;  whether  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  or  an  unacknowledged  poweri 
he  would  maintain  towards  Spanish 
America  the  strictest  good  faith ;  he 
would  cultivate  her  friendship  by 
every  legitimate  means,  but  not  by 
recruiting  her  armies  with  our  sol* 
diers,  not  by  a  breach  of  faith  to 
Old  Spain.  If  the  exeoutive  Go¬ 
vernment  were  not  now  armed  with 
the  requisite  power,  and  if  before 
next  summer  tne  country  should  ex¬ 
hibit  the  scandalous  and  disgraceful 
scenes  of  lawless  bands  parading 
through  the  streets,  let  not  Ministers 
be  blamed;  for  they  had  warned 
Parliament  of  the  danger,  and  had 
called  on  them  for  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  followed  by  Mr  Scarlett  who 
opposed,  and  Mr  Serjeant  Copley 
who  defended  the  bill ;  and  after  a 
few  remarks  from  Mr  Brougham 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  House  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  Committee,  when 
the  bill  was  discussed,  clause  by 
clause,  several  verbal  amendments 
made,  and  thus  amended,  agreed  to, 
and  the  report  ordered  to  be  receiv¬ 
ed 'on  the  following  day,  which  was 
done  accordingly ;  and  on  the  18th, 
the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

In  its  passage  through  the  Lords,  ’ 
this  bill  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
very  animated  and  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion,  particularly  on  the  motion  of 
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the  Earl  Bathurst,  for  the  House  re> 
solving  itself  into  a  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  its  several 
provisions  and  enactments.  In  its 
progress,  several  amendments,  im> 
posing  various  pecuniary  penalties, 
were  proposed  and  adopted.  On 
the  2a  of  July,  these  amendments 
were  sent  down  to  the  Commons ; 
and  together  with  one  proposed  by 
Mr  Denman,  that  the  informer  who 
gave  false  evidence  in  the  cases  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  act  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  guilty  of  perjury,  and  liable 
to  all  the  punishments  inflicted  on  it 
—agreed  to,  and  these  several  a- 
mendments  declared  to  stand  part 
of  this  bill.  In  this  state,  the  bill 
finally  passed  both  Houses,  and  be¬ 
came  law. 

The  labours  of  Mr  Brougham,  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
poor,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  distinct  specification,  and  too 
meritorious  to  need  praise.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  numerous 
and  almost  incredible  abuses  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  the  indefatigable 
zeal,  industry,  and  research  of  the 
Chairman  deserved  the  splendid  eu- 
logium  bestowed  on  him  ^  Mr 
Wilberforce  in  his  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Although  the  substantive 
measure,  in  which  the  inquiries  of 
that  committee  terminated,  was 
lost,  something  in  the  way  of  legis¬ 
lative  interference  was  loudly  call¬ 
ed  for.  A  bill  was  therefore  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  recommended  by  Mr  Brou¬ 
gham  was  adopted ;  and  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  several  of  his  suggestions  were 
received ;  particularly  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  commissioners, 
in  whose  hands  the  bill  proposed  to 
vest  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  all  charitable  endowments ;  as  also 


for  exempting  the  commissioners 
from  making  a  report  to  either  House 
of  Parliament,  that  drawn  up  for  the 
King  in  Council  being  sufficient.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  Mr  Peel  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  remark  rather  se¬ 
verely  and  pointedly  on  some  sup¬ 
posed  irregular  proceedings  of  Mr 
Brougham,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  1816.  This  called  up 
Mr  Brougham,  who  defended  him¬ 
self  against  the  charges  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  retorted  on  Mr  Peel,  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  powerful  and  cut¬ 
ting  sarcasm.  A  long  desultory  de¬ 
bate  ensued  ;  but  in  the  end,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was 
this  session,  as  usual,  directed  to 
that  most  complex  and  inextricable 
of  all  questions.  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form.  We  do  not  propose  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  enter  upon  this  wide  field  of 
inq^uiry.  Prejudice,  interest,  and 
feeling,  unite  in  attaching  the  great 
body  of  men  to  the  system  as  it  at 
present  exists ;  and  with  the  more 
sober  and  less  speculative  class  of 
the  community,  it  always  appears 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  put  to 
the  peril  of  an  uncertain  experiment, 
the  substantial  benefits  that  flow 
from  the  existing  state  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  corrupt  as  it  has  been 
called.  The  value  of  any  system  is 
best  determined  by  its  practical  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and,  in  the  affairs  of  men,  ex¬ 
perience  has  often  demonstrated  that 
the  actual  result  of  innovating  on 
established  modes  can  never  be  de¬ 
termined  or  guided  by  the  theoretical 
principles  upon  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed.  If  a  House  of  Commons  that 
represents  the  property,  the  wis¬ 
dom,  the  talents,  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  community,  be  reckon¬ 
ed  the  best  that  can  be  probably 
formed,  we  shall  have  little  doubt 
in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  exist- 
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ing  itate  of  that  part  of  the  Legisla-  Penryn  we  have  not  given,  because 
ture.  What  interest  is  there  not  it  appeared  to  possess  litte  indepen* 
fully  represented?  In  what  assem*  dent  interest.  With  regard  to  Gram* 
bly  on  earth  are  the  same  talents  and  pound,  Lord  John  Russell  announced 
learning  to  be  found  ?  Where  is  the  his  intention  to  propose  next  session 
pulse  of  the  public  mind  to  be  so  a  measure  of  modibed  reform,  by  dis* 
surely  felt  and  ascertained  ?  Here  franchising  burghs  convicted  of  gross 
we  find  men  ever  watchful  to  pro-  and  notorious  corruption,  and  trans- 
claim  error  and  enforce  truth,  to  ferring  the  elective  franchise,  of  which 
vindicate  the  cause  of  the  oppress-  they  should  thus  be  deprived,  to  large 
ed,  to  urge  inquiry,  to  bring  delin-  towns,  as  Manchester  or  Leeds,  which 
quency  to  exposure  and  guilt  to  pu-  formerly  sent  no  member  to  Parlia- 
nishment,  to  denounce  ministerial  ment,  or  to  extensive  counties  inade- 
tyranny,  and  to  assert  the  rights  quately  represented.  An  account  of 
of  the  people.  Administration  acts,  tliis  motion,^and  its  result,  will  be 
like  the  man  of  Momus,  as  it  were,  found  in  our  next  chapter, 
with  a  window  in  its  breast.  Add  to  On  the  1st  of  July,  Sir  Francis 
this  the  agency  of  the  press,  which  Burdett  brought  forward  a  motion 
disseminates  over  the  island  and  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
over  Europe,  the  doctrines  that  are  form,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
maintained,  the  measures  that  are  pledge  the  House  of  Commons,  early 
discussed,  and  the  nature  of  the  po-  in  the  ensuing  session,  to  take  into 
licy  thatis  followed;  which,  in  short,  consideration  the  state  of  the  repre¬ 
gives  tenfold  energy  to  public  opi-  sentation.  This  motion  he  introduced 
nion,  and  renders  all  public  men  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  assail- 
cautious,  circumspect,  and,  to  a  ed  the  present  system  as  substantial- 
certain  degree,  virtuous.  We  there-  ly  rotten  at  the  core,  and  consequent- 
fore  agree  with  Mr  Canning,  that  ly  wholly  inadequate  to*  the'exercise 
the  system,  as  it  is  constituted  at  of  the  functions  for  which  it  was  o- 
present,  **  works  well,”  and  that  it  riginally  intended.  The  motion  na- 
would  be,little  short  of  madness,  in  turally  led  to  a  long  debate,  and  the 
order  to  get  rid  of  partial  defects,  to  reiteration  of  those  common  places, 
fly  to  greater  unexplored  evils.  with  which  the  public  are  already  so 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  state  familiar  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
that  several  instances  of  notorious  none  of  the  bright  luminaries  on 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  elec-  either  side  of  the  House  thought 
tion  of  members  of  Parliament  were  proper  to  mingle  in  the  discussion, 
this  session  brought  under  the  cog-  or  to  dart  a  single  coruscation  of 
nisance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  new  light  on  the  tame  and  vapid  de- 
These  were  Grampound,  Barnstaple,  clamation  with  which  the  proposi- 
and  Penryn  ;  and  in  all  the  three  the  tion  of  the  honourable  Baronet  was 
corruption  was  proved  by  the  fullest  supported.  On  a  division,  the  mo- 
and  most  conclusive  evidence.  The  tion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  15S  to 
consequence  was,  that  Parliament  58. 

ordered  prosecutions  against  the  in-  On  the  13th  of  July,  this  busy  Ses* 
dividuals  implicated;  and  the  facts  sion  of  Parliament,  in  which,  to  use 
charged  being  proved,  conviction  fol-  the  words  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
lowed.  The  trial  of  Sir  Manasseh  M.  House  of  Commons,  *'  the  subjects 
Lopez  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  that  had  occupied  its  attention  had 
That  of  Mr  Swann  for  bribery  at  been  more  numerous,  more  various, 
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and  more  important,  than  are  usually 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  in  one  session,**  was  cIo> 
sed  by  the  following  speech,  deliver¬ 
ed  from  the  throne  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  Parliament  prorogued 
till  the  24th  day  of  August  next: — 
“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  am 
again  obliged  to  announce  to  you  the 
continuance  of  his  Majesty’s  lament¬ 
ed  indisposition. 

1  cannot  close  this  session  of  Par¬ 
liament  without  expressing  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  have  de'ived  from  the 
zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  you 
have  applied  yourselves  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  important  objects  which  have 
come  under  your  consideration. 

<*  Your  patient  and  laborious  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  state  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  currency  of  the  kingdom 
demands  my  warmest  acknowledg¬ 
ments  ;  and  I  entertain  a  confident 
expectation,  that  the  measures  a- 
dopted,  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry, 
will  be  productive  of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  consequences. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons^ 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies 
which  you  have  granted  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  present  year. 

I  sincerely  regret,  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  should  have  existed  of  making 
any  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people ;  but  I  anticipate  the  most  im¬ 
portant  permanent  advantages  from 
the  effort  which  you  have  thus  made 
for  meeting  at  once  all  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  country ;  and  1  de¬ 


rive  much  satisfaction  from  the  be¬ 
lief,  that  the  means  which  you  have 
devised  for  this  purpose  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  press  as  lightly  on  all  classes 
of  the  community  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  so  great  an  effort  was 
to  be  made. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  I  continue  to  receive  from  fo¬ 
reign  powers  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country. 

**  I  have  observed,  with  great  con¬ 
cern,  the  attempts  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  made,  in  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances  of  local  distress,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the 
institutions  and  government  of  the 
country.  No  object  can  be  nearer 
my  heart  than  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects ;  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  effected  without  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  order  and  tranquil¬ 
lity. 

“  You  may  rely,  therefore,  upon 
my  firm  determination  to  employ  for 
this  purpose  the  powers  intrusted  to 
me  by  law ;  and  I  have  uO  doubt  that, 
on  your  return  to  your  several  coun¬ 
ties,  you  will  use  your  utmost  endea¬ 
vours,  in  co-operation  with  the  ma¬ 
gistracy,  to  defeat  the  machinations 
of  those  whose  projects,  if  success¬ 
ful,  could  only  aggravate  the  evils 
which  it  is  professed  to  remedy ;  and 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  reform, 
have  really  no  other  object  but  the 
subversion  of  our  happy  constitu¬ 
tion.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

RE.ASSEMBLING  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Apparent  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the  manufacturins  districts.— Re-as- 
sembling  of  Parliament  in  November. — Regent*s  Speem. — Debates  on  the 
Address. — Report  on  the  Address. — Measures  proposed  by  Ministers  for  re-  ' 
gulating  public  Meetings,  preventing  secret  military  training,  searching  for  j 

arms,  and  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  press, — SiU  for  preveiUing 
seditious  meetings. — Motions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Committees  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Country — Mr  Rennet** 
motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  ^  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts. — Bill  for  preventing  training  passed  into  a  late. — Mr  Hob- 
house  sent  to  Newgate  for  a  libd  on  the  House  of  Commons. — Lord  John 
RusseWs  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,— Sir  W.  De 
Crespignfs  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  practicabUity 
of  Mr  Owen*s  plan  for  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  lower  classes. — Bill  in-  ^ 

traduced  for  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound.— The  arm^  seizure  biU, 
the  misdemeanour  traverse  bill,  the  seditious  meetings*  bill,  the  newspaper 
stamp-duty  bill,  and  the  seditious  publications*  bill,  passed. — Adjournment  of 
Parliament. 

Hooker  commences  his  admirable  to  the  principle  of  insubordination, 

work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity  'with  but  naturally  prompts  the  immediate 

this  observation  ;  **  He  that  goeth  sufferers  to  catch  at  every  hope,  how-  ] 

about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  ever  delusive,  at  every  reed,  however  i 

they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  frail,  that  promises  present  relief  ’ 

ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  atten-  and  safety.  It  is  on  such  occasions  ^ 

tive  and  favourable  hearers.**  This  as  this  that  the  demagogue  comes  j 

remark,  at  once  eloquent  and  just,  into  play.  While  people  are  enjoy-  | 

indicates  a  deep  insight  into  the  prin-  ing  plenty,  they  are  naturally  easy, 

ciples  of  human  nature.  In  all  com-  good-natured,  and  indifferent;  as 

munities,  however  well  governed,  they  feel  no  wants,  they  dream  of  no 

and  however  equal  and  impartial  the  abuses ;  the  system  of  Government  is 

protection  and  security  afforded  by  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  undis. 

the  laws,  we  may  nevertheless  detect  turbed  ;  ana  no  man  labouring  with 

the  elements  of  discontent,  which,  his  bands  for  his  daily  bread  suspects 

unless  duly  and  energetically  repress-  that  he  is  competent  to  point  out  ' 

ed,  will  in  time  break  through  the  and  expose  errors,  to  reform  abuses, 

restraints  of  civil  order,  and  produce  and,  in  short,  to  mend  the  State.  But 

confusion  and  anarchy.  But  there  the  period  of  reduced  wages  and 

are  times  when  this  dangerous  spirit,  consequent  privation  arrives,  and  the 

as  it  may  be  more  effectually  roused,  same  man  becomes  at  once  sensitive  i 

ought  to  be  more  carefully  and  vigo-  and  credulous ;  be  feels  strongly  the  ^ 

rously  watched  ;  times  when  general  contrast  of  his  present  wants  with  his 

distress  not  only  gives  fresh  activity  former  abundanceor  luxuries;  and  he 
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naturally  believes  every  lyine  spirit 
vrho  furnishes  him  with  something  to 
curse  as  the  cause  of  his  calamity, 
and  with  a  nostrum  or  specific  to  hold 
forth  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all 
ills.  Hence,  we  have  seen  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  gravely  proposed 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  flowing 
from  a  bad  harvest  or  low  prices, 
and  the  abolition  of  sinecures  re¬ 
commended  as  an  infallible  expedient 
for  opening  the  foreign  market  to 
British  manufactured  produce. 

In  no  country  upon  earth  does 
this  proneness  to  crimination,  and 
this  aptitude  of  delusion  exist  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  our  own  :  and 
it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  that  freedom  which 
we  enjoy,  and  which  gives  to  every 
man  a  stake  in  the  Government, 
and  a  deep  and  paramount  interest 
in  the  measures  pursued  by  the  go¬ 
vernors.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  also  opens  a  large  field  for 
the  speculations  and  activity  of  de¬ 
signing  men,  who,  insignificant  and 
contemptible  by  themselves,  be¬ 
come  truly  dangerous  and  formid¬ 
able  when  they  have  gained  a  vicious 
ascendancy  over  multitudes,  and 
can  lead  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  to  embrace  the  most  absurd 
and  preposterous  doctrines,  and,  oc¬ 
casionally,  to  commit  the  most  illegal 
and  dangerous  acts  of  aggression  a- 
gainst  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.  Then,  accordingly, 
it  is,  that  the  Government  ought  to 
interfere ;  then  it  is  that  measures 
both  penal  and  precautionary  must 
be  adopted,  to  repress  the  mischief 
that  has  been  already  done,  and  to 
rescue  the  people  from  the  destruc¬ 
tive  arts  and  machinations  of  those 
who  have  made  them  only  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  base  and  profligate  ends.  In  a 
Government  constituted  like  ours, 
we  are  well  aware,  that  the  arm  of 
power  can  never  be  so  extended  with¬ 


out  exciting  much  jealousy,  and  call¬ 
ing  forth  the  keenest  animadversion ; 
we  are  aware  that  suspicion  will  al¬ 
ways  attach  to  every  act  which  has 
for  its  object  to  restrain  public  opi¬ 
nion,  however  misdirected,  and  how¬ 
ever  pernicious :  and  we  are  also 
aware,  that  this  salutary  vigilance  is 
one  of  the  elements  that  go  to  the 
composition  and  preservation  of  the 
just  equipoise  of  the  constitution. 
But  we  are  equally  satisfied  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  Government  has 
no  alternative,  but  to  proceed  in  a 
steady  and  energetic  course ;  and 
that  pusillanimous  submission  to  po¬ 
pular  delusion,  wrought  up  to  frenzy, 
would  be  the  worst  sort  of  treason 
which  governors  could  commit  a- 
gainst  the  best  and  vital  interests  of 
the  community  at  large. 

The  year  1819  is,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  our  recent  history.  At  its  com¬ 
mencement,  the  country  enjoyed 
comparative  general  tranquillity ; 
the  evils  inseparable  from  the  sudden 
cessation  of  a  long  war,  which  had 
occasioned  the  expenditure  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions,  and  consequently 
given  a  vast  and  unexampled  sti¬ 
mulus  both  to  industry  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  population,  had,  in  some 
measure,  subsided  ;  symptoms  of 
the  revival  and  renovation  of  our 
commerce  had  begun  to  manifest 
themselves  ;  our  agriculturists  had 
borne  the  pressure  of  low  prices 
and  high  rents  with  that  resignation 
and  patience  which  hope  inspires; 
and  among  the  lower  classes,  whose 
sufferings  had  been  more  immediate 
and  personal,  there  appeared  but 
few  indications  of  that  turbulent  and 
seditious  spirit  which  afterwards 
burst  forth  with  such  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  fury.  Public  meetings 
and  inflammatory  speeches,  when 
these  produce  no  actual  results  be¬ 
yond  the  expenditure  of  some  foul 
breath,  we  make  no  great  account 
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of;  coniidering  them  as»  in  some 
•ort»  the  safety-valTes  of  the  State, 
bjr  which  that  highly  expansive  va> 
pour  it  disengaged  and  set  free, 
which,  if  compressed,  might  dis- 
piode  and  produce  wide*8pread  ruin 
and  destruction.  But  as  the  sum* 
mer  advanced,  things  began  to  put 
on  a  very  different  aspect.  It  then 
appeared,  that  the  reform  meetings, 
which  were  multiplying  in  all  direc* 
tions,  were  only  so  many  parts  of  a 
system  regularly  and  artfully  orga¬ 
nized  to  overturn  the  Government ; 
that  incredible  pains  bad  been  taken, 
not  merely  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  seditious  and  blas¬ 
phemous  publications,  but  to  teach 
them  the  dangerous  secret  of  their 
own  strength,  and  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  combined  efforts  no  less 
than  sameness  of  creed  and  concert 
of  purpose  ;  that  drillings  to  the  use 
of  arms  had  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  many  of  the  most  populous 
districts;  and,  in  short,  that  the 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  silently  and  unobserv- 
edly  undergoing  a  process  of  tuition, 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  bloody  drama  of  tbe  Re¬ 
volution  of  France.  Emissaries  is¬ 
sued  forth  from  London,  that  great 
focus  of  turbulence  and  sedition  in 
all  periods  of  the  monarchy.  Blas¬ 
phemy,  tbe  usual  concomitant  of 
treason,  was  disseminated  in  penny 
publications :  And,  when  the  artful 
contrivers  of  disturbance  and  com¬ 
motion  imagined  that  their  tools  and 
instruments  were  prepared  for  their 
purpose,  or  nearly  so,  tbe  decisive  ex¬ 
periment  was  attempted  of  assem¬ 
bling  tbe  people  in  great  masses,  and 
in  the  regular  and  imposing  attitude 
of  military  array,  with  revolutionary 
ensigns,  and  all  tlie  paraphernalia  of 
sedition,  that,  feeling  their  own 
strength,  they  might  enforce  their  de¬ 
mands  by  menace  and  intimidation. 
Such  an  experiment  we  consider  the 
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meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  16th 
of  August ;  a  meeting,  the  illegality 
of  which  has  been  very  generally 
admitted  by  men  of  ail  parties, 
whatever  have  been  their  sentiments 
as  tc  the  method  taken  to  disperse 
it.  For  who  can  doubt,  if  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men,  in  military  ar¬ 
ray,  marshalled  under  subordinate 
leaders,  at  the  beck  of  an  arch-de¬ 
magogue,  with  bannersinscribedwith 
“  Equal  Representation  Or  JDemth^* 
can  march  to  a  meeting.under  the 
liimsy  pretence  of  merely  petition¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  at  once  an  end 
to  the  constitution,  and  that  such  an 
imperium  in  imperio  must  either  de?/ 
stroy  or  be  destroyed  I  -The  purpose- 
was  avowedly  hostile,  the  pretence 
a  deception,  the  grand  object  intimi¬ 
dation.  If  petitioning  Parliament  for 
a  redress  of  grievances  had  been  tbe 
real,  instead  of  the  ostensible  end,  it 
is  clear  that  the  constitution  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  method  by  which  it  could 
have  been  attained  without  at  once 
violating  the  fundamental  principles 
of  that  to  which  they  looked  for  re¬ 
lief,  endangering  the  public  peace  of 
a  large  and  populous  district,  and 
perhaps  letting  loose  all  tbe  horrors 
and  calamities  of  a  civil  war.  If 
such  a  meeting  as  that  of  the  16th 
of  August  were  to  take  place  in  Ire¬ 
land,  who  could  doubt  for  a  moment, 
that  unless  instantly  dispersed  by 
military  force,  treason  would  stalk 
abroad  in  the  confidence  inspired  by 
impunity,  and  rebellion  be  the  conse¬ 
quence?  But,  at  the  time  in  question, 
tbe  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  particularly  the  country  m 
and  about  Manchester,  were  in  a 
state  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as 
disturbed  and  disloyal  as  Ireland  in 
the  worst  times ;  and  hence,  tbe 
exigency  of  the  moment  call^  for 
energy,  not  merely  to  anticipate  the 
evil,  but  to  overawe  tbe  disaffected. 
We  are  perfectly '  well  aware  bow 
this  will  be,  and  has  been  met,  by  tbe 
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•hallow  and  contemptible  sophitm, 
that  it  was  time  enough  to  bring 
forward  the  military  when  the  peace 
was  disturbed;  and  that  the  meet* 
ing  having,  up  to  the  moment  when 
it  was  dispersed,  been  conducted  in 
an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner, 
ks  violent  dispersion  was,  therefore, 
in  the  highest  degree  criminal.  Upon 
this  principle  a  roan  should  wait  pa* 
ttently  till  his  house  was  thoroughly 
and  wholly  in  a  blaze,  before  he  call* 
ed  for  help,  or  sent  for  the  engines 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  Was  it 
not  enough  that  the  meeting  was  il* 
legal  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  it 
was  avowedlv  assembled  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  enrorcing  its  demands  by 
the  terror  of  an  overwhelming  multi¬ 
tude  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  it 
imminently  endangered  the  public 
trant^uillity ;  andthat,  in  the  existing 
condition  of  men’s  minds,  and  with 
the  entire  combination  that  prevail¬ 
ed,  no  limits  could  have  been  fixed 
to  the  crimes  and  atrocities  which 
might  have  been  the  result,  had  such 
an  enormous  mass  of  human  beings 
been  at  once  roused  into  action  i 
Who  can  pretend  to  govern,  or  guide 
the  conduct  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  whose  minds  have  been  sedu¬ 
lously  and  thoroughly  inflamed  with 
the  most  rancorous  hostility  to  the 
government  of  their  country,  who 
are  suffering  under  the  most  severe 
privations,  and  who  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  their  hardships  and 
misery  are  the  result  of  the  tyranny, 
oppression  and  corruption  of  their 
rulers  ?  The  very  men  whose  labours 
mainly  produced,  or  at  least  accele¬ 
rated  the  French  Revolution,  were 
among  the  first  of  its  victims :  they 
had  indeed  broken  down  every  ba- 
tier  of  religion  and  law,  but  the  tor¬ 
rent  they  had  thus  set  free,  to  pursue 
hs  inevitable  course,  soon  proved  too 
mighty  for  their  feeble  efforts  to 
restrain  it,  and  they  were  swept 
away  inf  the  common  destruction  of 
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the  barriers  they  had  undermined,and 
the  landmarks  they  had  unsettled. 
None  but  a  fool  or  a  knave  will  pre¬ 
tend  to  assert,  that  the  consequences 
of  such  an  aggregation  of  the  discon¬ 
tented,  as  the  meeting  of  the  16tb,. 
might  not  have  been  dangerous  and 
disastrous.  What,  for  example,  took 
place  in  London  in  1780  ?  Was  not 
the  capital,  for  many  days,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  mob,  at  first  as  peaceable 
and  orderly  as  that  of  Manchester, 
and  assembled  for  a  purpose  certain¬ 
ly  not  more  criminal,  that  of  peti¬ 
tioning  against  the  proposed  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  Let 
any  sober-minded  man  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Lord  George  Gordon’s  riots, 
and  then  say,  whether  he  will  con¬ 
demn  the  violent  dispersal  of  the 
Manchester  Meeting :  and  let  him 
farther  reflect,  that  the  head  to  which 
the  rioters  ultimately  came,— -when 
they  destroyed  the  prisons,  and  set 
at  liberty  condemned  felons,  to  prey 
on  the  defenceless  citizens,  and 
when  they  even  attacked  the  Bank 
itself  at  one  moment  with  every 
chance  of  success, — was  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  who  hesitated,  and  wavered, 
and  shrunk  from  the  acting  till  ac¬ 
tion  had  nearly  become  useless  ; — let 
him  reflect  on  this,  and  then  demur  a 
little,  before  he  anathematises  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  Manchester 
Magistrates.  On  the  former  occasion, 
the  decision  and  presence  of  mind 
of  the  late  king  saved  the  capital 
from  conflagration,  and  the  country 
from  the  insane  fury  of  religious 
mobs  :  on  the  latter,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  from  what  evils  these 
much  and  unjustly-aspersed  men 
were  the  means  of  delivering  their 
country. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  more 
immediate  business  of  this  chapter, 
let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  inquire, 
how  far  the  designs  of  the  disaffect¬ 
ed  were  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
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particular  circurattaDcea  of  the  aoun> 
try.  We  have  already  teen,  that  at 
the  commencement  or  the  year  cit* 
cumttancet  symptomatic  of  a  revival 
of  trade  and  commerce  had  made 
their  appearance.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  hope  founded  on  these 
appearances  proved  delusive.  Ex* 
cessive  production,  the  natural  con* 
sequence  of  a  superabundant  popu¬ 
lation  and  improved  machinery,  glut¬ 
ted  the  market;  while  our  foreign 
eustomers,  as  much  exhausted  in 
their  meant  as  ourselves,  and  feel¬ 
ing  as  deeply  the  withdrawing  from 
circulation  of  that  immense  capital 
which  the  war  had  put  in  motion,  bad 
no  longer  the  means  of  purchasing  to 
the  same  extent.  The  demand  bad, 
therefore,  diminished,  while  the  sup¬ 
ply  continued  as  great  as  before, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  sudden¬ 
ly  withdrawing  capital  from  those 
employments  in  which  it  had  been  in¬ 
vested.  These  evils  were  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  state  of  the  curren¬ 
cy,  which,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  restriction,  and  by  the  facility  of 
obtaining  discounts  and  bank  credits, 
had  greatly  encouraged  speculation 
and  overtrading,  and  enabled  men  to 
embark  in  commerce  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  who  were  possessed  of  no  real 
capital  to  meet  any  exigency  that 
might  arise.  To  such  men  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  Bank  issues  that  ne¬ 
cessarily  followed,  nay,  in  some  de¬ 
gree  preceded,  tlie  passing  of  Mr 
Peel’s  bill  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  must  have  been  a  fata] 
blow ;  and  the  unavoidable  conse. 
quence  was,  the  columns  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  teemed  with  lists  of  bankrupts  in 
all  parts  of  the  country;  a  fact  which 
will  be  easily  understood  by  all  those 
who  know  how  intimate  is  the  con¬ 
nection  subsisting  between  the  Coun¬ 
try  Banks  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  how  completely  the  operations 
of  the  former  depend  upon  and  are 
regulated  by  those  of  the  latter. 


The  firat  and  most  obviotits  effect 
of  tfaMO  failures  was  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  employment  far  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  rate  of  wages,  already  almost  as 
low  as  they  coiud  possibly  be  reduced, 
in  order  toenablethe  lelmurer  to  livei. 
Many  were  therefore  thrown  put  of 
work  altogether:  and  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  it,  were, 
by  the  lowness  of  wages,  accompani¬ 
ed,  as  it  almost  always  is,  by  exces¬ 
sive  labour,  reduced  to  great  misery. 
Other  circunsstances  tended  still  far¬ 
ther  to  depress  the  operatives,, and, 
if  possible,  to  add  to  their  sufferings. 
The  passing  of  Mr  Peel’s  bill,  and 
the  consequent  ccmtraction  of  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  raised  the  value 
of  money,  and  altered  the  relative 
values  of  all  contracts.  Of  this  the 
purchaser  was  naturally  the  first 
to  take  advantage.  The  price  of 
goods  fell ;  the  result  of  which  is  al¬ 
ways  a  corresponding  diminution  ei¬ 
ther  of  profits  or  of  wages,  which 
vary  inversely  as  each  other.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  additional  evil  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  labouring  classes  by 
the  measures  of  last  session  relative 
to  the  currency ;  an  evil  which  was 
aggravated  and  rendered  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  by  the  circumstance,  that 
though  wages  rapidly  accommodate 
themselves,  especially  in  the  way  of 
depression,  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  currency,  a  considerable  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  this 
accommodation  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  surface  of  society,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  prices  of  commodities  fall  bo 
the  extent  of  the  rise  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  money.  In  a 
time  of  brisk  trade  and  abundant  em¬ 
ployment,  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  would  have  .been  compa¬ 
ratively  IHtle  felt ;  but  happenidg  to 
combine  with  so  many  other  causes, 
all  operating  towards  the  same  xesult, 
it  could  not  fail  to  exaspentlei  Che 
misery  previously  but  too  widely 
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and  deeply  felt.  Let  it  not  be  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  we  condemn 
that  wise  and  necessary  measure.  It 
was  agreed,  on  all  hands,  during  the 
discuuion  in  Parliament  of  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  resuming  cash  payments, 
that  the  evils  attending  a  return  to  a 
sound  and  legitimate  standard  would 
only  be  tenfold  increased  by  post¬ 
ponement,  and  might,  if  mucn  long¬ 
er  delayed,  have  entailed  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  on  the  nation.  In  this 
opinion  we  entirely  coincide ;  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  measure 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the 
prices  of  commodities. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  calculate  the  effects 
which  the  harangues,  the  nostrums, 
and  the  inflammatory  publications 
of  evil  and  designing  men  would 
produce  upon  a  starving  population. 
Tlie  measures  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  take  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  tranquillity  indu¬ 
ced  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  rc-assembling  of  Parliament, 
a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
which  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers.  This  summary,  circum¬ 
stances  unavoidably  compel  us  to 
make  brief ;  which,  however,  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  speeches 
will  in  general  be  found  to  contain 
little  else  than  various  and  contradic¬ 
tory  versions  of  the  occurrences  at 
Manchester  on  the  memorable  16th 
of  August.  We  shall,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  giving  only 
such  an  abstract  as  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  several 
acts  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  check¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  and 
restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts. 

The  23d  of  November  being  the 
day  fixed  for  the  re-assembling  of 
Parliament,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  having  proceeded  to 


the  House  of  Peers,  whither  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had,  as  assual,  been  summoned,  o- 
pened  the  session  with  the  following 
speech : 

*'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  It  is  with  great  concern  that  I 
am  again  obliged  to  announce  to 
you  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty’s 
lamented  indisposition. 

'*  I  regret  to  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  calling  you  together  at 
this  period  of  the  year ;  but  the  se¬ 
ditious  practices  so  long  prevalent 
in  some  of  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  increased  activity  since 
you  were  last  assembled  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

“  They  have  led  to  proceedings  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  with  the  peaceful  habits  of 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  a  spirit  is  now  fully  mani¬ 
fested,  utterly  hostile  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  kingdom,  and  aiming  not 
only  at  the  change  of  those  political 
institutions  which  have  hitherto  con¬ 
stituted  the  pride  and  security  of  this 
country,  but  at  the  subversion  of  the 
rights  of  property  and  of  all  order  in 
society.  *  * 

“  I  have  given  directions  that  the 
necessary  information  on  this  subject 
shall  be  laid  before  you ;  and  I  feel 
it  to  be  my  indispensable  duty,  to 
press  on  your  immediate  attention 
the  consideration  of  such  measures 
as  may  be  requisite. for  the  counter¬ 
action  and  suppression  of  a  system 
which,  'if  not  effectually -checked, 
must  bring  confusion  and  ruin  on  the 
nation. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  o/* 
Commons, 

**  The  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  necessity  of  affording  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  has  com- 
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pelled  me  to  tneke  loroe  iddition  to 
our  military  force ;  but  1  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
arrangementa  for  this  purpose  have 
been  effected  in  the  manner  likely 
to  be  the  least  burdensome  to  the 
country. 

**  Although  the  revenue  has  un¬ 
dergone  some  fluctuation  since  the 
dote  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  inform  you,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  again  in  a  course  of  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement. 

Some  depression  still  continues 
to  exist  in  certain  branches  of  our 
manufactures,  and  I  deeply  lament 
the  distress  which  is  in  consequence 
felt  by  those  who  more  immediately 
depend  upon  them  ;  but  this  depres¬ 
sion  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  embarrassed  situation 
of  other  countries,  and  1  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a 
temporal^  nature. 

Mif  Lords  <iud  Gentlemen, 

*'  I  continue  to  receive  from  fo¬ 
reign  Powers  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towaAls 
this  country. 

**  It  is  my  most  anxious  wish,  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  this 
season  of  peace  to  secure  and  ad¬ 
vance  our  internal  prosperity ;  but 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this 
object  must  essentially  depend  on 
the  preservation  of  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Upon  the  loyalty  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  1  have  the  most 
confident  reliance;  but  it  will  re¬ 
quire  your  utmost  vigilance  and  ex¬ 
ertion,  collectively  and  individually, 
to  check  the  dissemination  of  the 
doctrines  of  treason  and  impiety,  and 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  that 
it  is  from  the  cultivation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion,  and  from  a  just  sub¬ 
ordination  to  lawful  authority,  that 


we  can  alone  expect  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  Divine  favour  and  pro¬ 
tection  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
signally  experienced  in  this  king¬ 
dom.** 

In  the  Lords  the  usual  address  was 
moved  Ity  £arl  Manners,  and  second¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Churchill,  when  Earl 
Grey  rose  to  move  an  amendment. 
In  a  long  speech  he  went  over  all  the 
topics  alluded  to  or  suggested  by  the 
speech  ;  entered  at  large  into  the 
history  ef  the  reform  meetings  both 
in  Scotland  and  England ;  animad¬ 
verted  severely  on  what  he  thought 
the  premature  approval  expressed  in 
the  name  of  the  Wince  Regent,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  resorted  to  by 
the  Manchester  Magistrates ;  allud¬ 
ed  to  the  answer  given  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Common  Council  of 
London,  relative  to  the  dispersal 
of  the  Manchester  meeting ;  con¬ 
demned  the  removal  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liara  from  the  Lieutenancy  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  addition  made  to  the  army 
of  10,000  regular  troops  :  and,  after  a 
multitude  of  miscellaneous  observa¬ 
tions,  concluded  by  moving  an  a- 
mendment  ip  substance  as  follows  : 

**  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  that  while  we 
deeply  lament  the  unexampled  dis¬ 
tress  which  exists,  we  shall  take  into 
our  most  serious  consideration  the  va¬ 
rious  matters  contained  ui  his  Royal 
Highness’s  most  gracious  speech. 
That  it  is  impossible  to  express  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  persuade  the  people  to  seek 
relief  from  the  distresses  under  which 
they  labour,  by  means  dangerous  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  security  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty,  as 
well  as  our  determination,  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  those 
attempts. 
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**  That  we  bumblr  represent  to  his 
Kojal  Highness,  while  we  thus  de¬ 
clare  our  determination  to  give  full 
vigour  to  the  law,  that  we  feel  called 
on,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  satisfy  the 
people  that  their  complaints  shall  at 
all  times  receive  that  just  attention 
which  is  inditpensable  to  their  safe- 


necessary  at  this  period,  in  order  to 
create  a  confidence  in  the  public 
mind,  that  they  have  a  sufficient  safe¬ 
guard  in  the  laws  of  the  land  against 
all  encroachment  on  their  just  rights. 

**  That  we  have  seen  with  deep  re¬ 
gret  the  events  which  took  place  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August ; 
and  without  pronouncing  any  opinion 
on  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
on  that  melancholy  occasion,  that  we 
feel  it  demands  our  most  serious  at¬ 
tention  and  deliberate  inquiry,  in  or¬ 
der  to  dispel  all  those  feelings  to 
which  it  has  given  birth,  and  to  show 
that  the  measures  then  resorted  to 
were  the  result  of  urgent  and  una¬ 
voidable  necessity,  that  they  were 
justified  by  the  constitution,  and  that 
the  lives  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
cannot  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.” 

The  Noble  Earl  was  answered  by 
Lord  SidMouth,  who  replied  at  large 
to  his  statements,  and  went  into  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  particularly  defended 
Government  from  the  charge  of  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  the  approval  which 
they  had  recommended  to  his  Royal 
Highness  to  express  of  the  energy 
and  decision  with  which  the  Man¬ 
chester  Magistrates  had  acted  on  a 
very  trying  occasion.  On  the  illega¬ 
lity  of  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of 
August  the  Noble  Secretary  express¬ 
ed  himself  with  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
information  of  which  Government 
were  in  possession,  and  from  the  o- 
pinion  delivered  by  great  legal  au-. 


thoritiea^  who  had  pronounced  it  not 
only  illegal  but  treasonable.  He 
then  adverted  in  succession  to  the 
topics  discussed  by  the  Noble  Earl 
who  had  moved  the  amendment,  and 
concluded  by  declaring  that  he  should 
vote  for  the  original  address  as  it 
stood,  and  that,  if  the  amendment 
was  persisted  in,  he  would  move  the 
previous  question. 

A  considerable  discussion  follow¬ 
ed,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
which  was  the  solemn  and  deliberate 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  that  the  meeting  at  Manches¬ 
ter  was  an  illegal  one  ;  an  opinion 
which  he  said  he  must  hold  while  he 
found  in  his  law-books  that  numbers 
constituted  force,  and  force  terror, 
and  terror  illegality.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  also  entered  at  very  consider¬ 
able  length  into  the  question  ;  main¬ 
tained  most  explicitly  that  the  Magi¬ 
strates  of  Manchester  would  not  have 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  unless  they  had  done  their  duty; 
and  stated  the  circumstances,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  rendered  the  meet¬ 
ing  decidedly  illegal,  if  not  treason¬ 
able.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  of  all  the  Noble  Lords  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment,  and  animad¬ 
verted  so  severely  both  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Manchester  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct  of  the  Government, 
not  one  risked  an  explicit  and  de¬ 
cided  opinion  that  the  meeting  was  a 
legal  one  ;  that  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  men  could,  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  law,  assemble  with  revolution¬ 
ary  ensigns,  and  with  the  attitude  of 
defiance  and  intimidation,  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  petition  for  redress  of  their 
grievances,  but  by  menaces  to  awe 
the  Government  into  submission. 
The  question  being  put,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  by  the  enormous 
majority  of  125. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
address  was  moved  by  the  Honour- 
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able  J.  S.  Cocks,  and  seconded  by 
the  Honourable  E.  Cust.  Mr  Tier* 
nej  entered  at  great  lengthy  and  vith 
much  minuteness  of  detail,  into  the 
topics  which  we  have  already  refer* 
red  to,  and  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment  substantially  the  same 
with  that  proposed  by  Earl  Grey  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  replied  with  great  animation 
to  the  statements  a^  reasonings  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
went  into  a  detailed  history  of  the 
progress  and  various  ramifications 
of  sedition,  concluding  by  declaring 
his  intention  to  support  the  original 
address.  A  long  and  keen  debate, 
in  which  the  principal  speakers  on 
both  sides  of  tne  House  tqok  part, 
now  followed ;  and  so  eager  did 
every  body  appear  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  the  feelings  of  all  men  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  had  been 
more  or  less  excited,  that  the  House 
were  compelled  to  adjourn  the  dis* 
cussion  till  the  following  day,  when 
the  contest  was  resumed  with  undi* 
minished  vigour.  In  the  course  of 
this  adjourned  debate,  Mr  Canning 
made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
splendidspeeches  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  original  address,  which,  as  usual 
was  a  mere  echo  of  the  speech  from 


the  throne,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
ofSSl  to  15a 

On  the  same  day.  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  a  variety  of  documents  *  re* 
lative  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  and  to  which  reference  had 
been  made  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne. 

On  the  25th,  Mr  Cocks  brought 
up  the  report  on  the  aiitlress,  when 
the  discussion  of  the  transactions  at 
Manchester  was  resumed,  and  pro* 
secured  to  considerable  length ;  the 
only  remarkable  feature  of  the  de* 
bate  being  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  Denman,  that  he  con* 
ceived  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of 
August  to  have  been  '*  perfectly 
legal.”  Ultimately,  the  report  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  29th  Lord  Sidmouth  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Peers 
to  the  measures  which  Ministers 
meant  to  propose  in  the  present  dis* 
turbed  state  of  the  country.  The 
first,  a  bill  to  curb  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press,  provided  no  increased 
punishment  for  the  first  offence,  but, 
on  a  second  conviction  for  publish* 
ing  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel, 
the  offender  would  be  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  transportation,  la 
cases  of  second  conviction,  it  waa 
also  proposed  that  a  power  should 


*  llitM  papers  an  to  voluminous  m  to  preclude  the  poaaibilil j  of  giving  an  idaa  of  thair 
contents,  in  any  abstract  consistent  with  our  limits.  They  consist  chiefly  of  communics* 
tions  from  the  Lord  Lieulenania  and  Magistrates  of  those  districts,  where  the  practices  of 
the  Radicals  had  been  carried  to  the  greatest  and  most  alarming  extent.  From  these  do* 
enments  it  appears  incontestable,  that  nocturnal  training  had  been  syatemetically  pursued, 
end  that  efTorle  had  been  made  to  procuK  clandesdae  supplies  of  arms.  Nnsneroua  af* 
fidavits  auest  the  manufacture  of  pikas ;  hut  it  does  not  very  distinctly  appear  whetbar  tha 
training  stated  to  have  bceu  practised  relalad  to  the  use  of  these  weapons,  or  to  that  of  firs* 
arms.  The  industrious  circulation,  even  gratis,  of  treasonable  and  blasphemous  publica¬ 
tions,  is  fully  established  by  the  communications  of  General  Byng,  (the  brother  of  Mr  Byng, 
one  of  the  memlbers  for  Middlesex,)  and  others.  How  necessary  religion  is  to  the  secure 
meintcnance.of  civil  order,  may  be  learned  from  the  industry  with  which  it  is  sought  to 
nuke  men  first  traitors  to  their  God,  in  order  to  prepare  them  more  efibctually  fm  the  coob- 
misaion  of  treason  againU  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.  Hm  whole  of  the 
early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  ia  only  •  commentary  on  thia  iniportant  text 
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be  given  to  seize  the  copies  of  the 
libel  in  the  possession  of  the  publish* 
er;  such  copies  to  be  preserved  un* 
til  it  should  be  seen  whether  an  ar* 
rest  of  judgment  was  moved,  and 
then  returned  to  the  publisher.  In 
another  place  it  was  intended  to  pro* 
pose,  that  all  publications  consisting 
of  less  than  a  ^iven  number  of  sheets 
should  be  subject  to  a  duty  equal  to 
that  paid  by  newspapers,  and  that 
the  publishers  should  enter  into  a 
recognisance,  or  give  security  to  a 
certain  amount,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
payment  of  any  fine  inflicted  on 
them  in  case  of  delinquency.  In 
another  place,  also,  a  bill  would  be 
brought  in  for  regulating  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  grievances,  and 
for  petitioning  Parliament,  which  in 
its  provisions  would  be  found  not 
to  trench  on  the  Petition  of  Rights. 
A  bill  to  prohibit  military  training, 
except  under  the  authority  of  Lord 
Lieutenants  or  Magistracy,  was  ano* 
ther  measure  which  he  would  have 
to  propose  to  the  consideration  of 
their  Lordships.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  disaffected  were  possessed  of 
arms ;  and  therefore  it  was  proposed 
to  give  to  the  Magistrates  a  power 
of  seizing  and  detaining  them  in  the 
disafiected  districts,  upon  any  well- 
founded  suspicion  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  used  against  the 
peace  of  the  country.  These  were 
the  measures  intended  to  be  propo¬ 
sed  to  Parliament,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  the  safety  of  the 
State ;  and  his  Lordship  called  upon 
those  who  differed  with  Ministers, 
both  on  subjects  of  foreign  and  do* 
mestic  policy,  to  join  them  in  pre* 
venting  anarchy,  and  the  destruction 
of  property.  His  Lordship  then 
presented  the  bills  for  regulating  the 
press  and  for  preventing  military 
training,  and  moved  that  they  be 
read  the  first  time. 

Earl  Grey  protested  warmly  a. 


gainst  the  proposed  measures,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  which  affects  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  which  he  considered  the 
severest  blow  that  had  for  a  long 
course  of  time  been  inflicted  on 
that  palladium  of  our  rights.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bill  empower¬ 
ing  magistrates  to  search  for  arms, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  denied  that 
any  of  the  proposed  measures  invad¬ 
ed  the  rights  or  privileges  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  ;  and  even  with  regard  to 
that  bill,  it  was  notorious,  that  the 
population,  endangered  and  intima- 
dated  by  the  acts  of  the  seditious, 
called  upon  Parliament  to  enact  some 
such  measure  for  their  security. 

On  the  same  day.  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  having  moved  that  such  part 
of  the  speech  from  the  throne  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  disaffected  state  of  the 
country  should  be  read  by  the  Clerk, 
proceeded  to  explain  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  nature  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  Ministers  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  propose  for  meeting  the 
dangers  by  which  the  country  was 
threatened.  The  measures  which 
he  intended  to  propose  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  five  distinct  heads ;  and 
of  these  five  he  should  take  that  first 
which  he  considered  most  pressing, 
and  that  last  which  he  considered 
most  important  to  the  tranquilliza* 
tion  of  the  country.  The  first  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  tumultuous  assembling  of 
the  people  ;  the  second  to  a  system 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  which,  if  not  checked, 
would  rapidly  extend  itself — the 
training  of  large  bodies  of  men  for 
military,  or  rather  rebellious  purpo¬ 
ses,  without  the  authority  of  the 
crown ;  the  third  was,  an  act  of  lo¬ 
cal  power,  and  intended  to  confer 
upon  magistrates  in  the  disturbed 
districts  the  same  powers  which 
were  granted  in  1812,  to  enter  the 
houses  of  suspicious  persons,  and 
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seize  such  arms  a«  they  might  find 
there ;  the  fourth  was,  to  procure  a 
more  speedy  execution  of  justice,  in 
cases  of  trial  for  misdemeanours;  the 
fifth  regarded  the  press.  With  re« 
gsrd  to  the  first  of  these  measures, 
he  must  desire  the  House  to  con> 
sider  the  abstract  right  on  which 
meeting  to  petition  was  founded. 
From  the  mode  in  which  this  right 
had  recently  been  laid  down,  and 
from  the  doctrines  which  had  been 
founded  upon  it,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  unless  common  sense  was  ap* 
lied  to  the  law  which  had  recently 
een  promulgated  on  this  subject, 
that  law  must  inevitably  lead  to  san* 
gulnary  rebellion  in  the  first  case, 
and  that  which  was  its  never-failing 
concomitant,  military  despotism,  in 
the  second.  It  was  obvious,  that 
without  some  qualification  of  the 
right,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even 
millions,  might  meet  in  any  one  given 
place,  at  any  one  given  time,  and 
that  it  made  no  difference  whether 
they  met  with  or  without  arms,  with 
or  without  flags,  or  with  or  without 
all  that  novel  paraphernalia  which 
had  lately  rendered  those  meetings 
so  conspicuous.  Now,  he  would  ask 
any  prudent  man,  whether  it  was 
right  to  assert  that  the  people,  (and 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  assume  the  whole  of  the 
people,)  might  meet  at  one  place, 
and  to  say  that  the  magistrates  were 
to  stand  quiet,  after  the  meeting  was 
assembled,  until  some  positive  da> 
mage  was  done  ?  If  such  a  principle 
could  exist,  it  would  prove  that  the 
laws  of  England  were  absurd  and 
powerless.  His  Lordship  then  enter¬ 
ed  at  large  into  the  question  of  the  le¬ 
gality  of  the  Manchester  meeting,  and 
referred  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr  Plunkett  of  its  decided  illegality, 
and  to  the  silence  maintained  on 
this  subject  by  Mr  Scarlett,  which 


US 

his  Lordship  construed  into  an  ac¬ 
quiescence*  in  the  same  doctrine. 
The  first  enactment  would  therefore 
be,  the  limitation  of  numbers;  the 
second  to  prevent  persons  residing 
in  distant  districts  from  attending 
meetings  in  districts  where  they  did 
not  reside ;  the  third,  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  simultaneous  meetings. 
From  this  proposition  he  would  ex¬ 
cept  county  meetings,  meetings  call¬ 
ed  by  corporate  bodies,  by  grand 
juries,  or  by  five  magistrates.  With 
these  exceptions  every  meeting  must 
be  preceded  by  a  notice,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days,  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  call  such  a  meeting,  and 
must  be  within  the  parish.  In  con¬ 
fining  those  meetings  to  their  pa¬ 
rishes,  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  a 
misdemeanour  for  any  person,  not 
resident  in  the  parish,  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  it.  Two  objects  would 
be  effected  by  this  regulation  ;  the 
first  was  to  exclude  strangers,  withse- 
curity  to  the  right  of  public  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  without  injury  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace ;  the  second,  to  prevent 
the  distraction  of  the  attention  of 
magistrates  by  vast  numbers  of  si¬ 
multaneous  meetings,  not  perhaps 
known  to  them  till  the  very  time  of 
meeting,  and  then  often  correspond¬ 
ing  with  other  public  meetings  or 
markets.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
required  to  give  notice  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  six  days  beforehand,  and  the 
magistrates  were  to  have  the  power 
of  postponing  the  day  of  meeting  to 
a  period  not  exceeding  four  days, 
and  of  preventing  large  meetings  or 
simultaneous  meetings.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  next  measure,  none 
would  be  allowed  to  attend  those 
meetings  either  armed  or  in  martial 
array,  nor  with  those  symbols  which 
threatened  confusion  and  danger  to 
the  peaceable  part  of  the  community. 
This  would  extend  to  county  meet¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  to  meetings  confined 
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to  the  parish;  because  a  county  meet* 
log  in  this  country  ha^*  been  dis* 
graced  by  radicals  armed  who  at* 
tended  it.  The  next  object  to  which 
he  would  call  their  attention,  was 
the  practice  of  training  and  drilling. 
Training,  with  or  without  arms,  and 
all  military  manoeuvres,  would  be 
prohibited.  Meetings  for  these  pur* 
poses  would  be  rendered  illegal,  and 
magistrates  might  disperse  them  at 
their  discretion.  A  distinction  would 
be  made  between  the  drillers  and  the 
drilled,  because  the  drillers  must  be 
supposed  to  be  more  intelligent  than 
the  drilled.  For  drillers,  not  only 
would  fine  and  imprisonment  be  as* 
signed  as  a  punishment,  but  trans¬ 
portation  might  be  inflicted,  if  the 
court  saw  proper.  The  measure 
would  extend  only  to  certain  coun¬ 
ties,  but  it  might  be  extended  to 
others  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  any  county.  Another 
measure  whicli  he  had  to  submit  to 
them,  respected  the  unbounded  li¬ 
cence  of  dela^  which^existed  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  of  misdemeanour,  and  it 
would  provide  that  such  persons 
should  go  to  trial  immediately,  un¬ 
less  they  showed  cause  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  At  present  there  was  a  power 
of  putting  ofiP  such  trials  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  object  was,  to 
make  such  a  regulation  as  would 
bring  misdemeanours  more  nearly, 
in  that  respect,  to  the  state  of  graver 
and  capital  cases.  He  now  came 
to  what  be  had  postponed  to  the 
last,  as  being,  in  every  constitutional 
point  of  view,  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  important;  hemeant  the  dan¬ 
ger  which  arose  from  the  abuses  of 
part  of  the  public  press.  By  this  mea¬ 
sure,  what  be  considered  the  '  two 
great  pillars  of  a  free  press  would 
not  be  affected.  Every  man  would 
be  at  liberty  to  publish  his  sentiments 
without  any  previous  investigation 
into  their  nature,  and  without  any 


thing  in  tlie  shape  of  a  censorship 
or  restraint  upon  individual  discre¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  affect  the  trial  by 
jury.  There  was  no  intention  to  at- 
fect  the  tribunals  appointed  by  law 
for  the  trial  of  libels,  or  to  prevent 
any  man  from  publishing  bis  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  mea¬ 
sures  would  be  adopted  which  would 
go  to  cut  off  the  pestilent  abuses  of 
the  press,  because  nothing  could 
lower  a  free  press  more  than  such 
abuses.  The  first  part  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  be  would  propose,  was  that  no 
pamphlet,  newspaper,  or  paper  not 
exceeding  two  sheets,  in  short,  no 

fiolitical  publications  within  that 
imit,  would  be  suffered  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  being  regularly  stamp¬ 
ed.  This  measure  would  preserve 
the  most  respectable  papers  from  be¬ 
ing  beaten  out  of  circulation ;  or  at 
least  would  make  others  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  Another  part  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  one  which  also  embraced  a 
principle  already  established  and  re¬ 
cognised  by  law.  The  name  of  the 
person  responsible  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  always  known  by  being  on 
the  face  of  the  paper.  The  present 
object  was  only  to  prevent  this  law 
from  being  rendered  nugatoiy  by 
mere  form  and  mode.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  proposed  to  require  from  them 
some  previous  pecuniary  security; 
that  they  should  become  bound,  and 
find  others  to  give  security  for  them, 
to  abide  any  consequences  for  trea¬ 
sonable,  and  blasphemous,  or  sediti¬ 
ous  libels.  The  third  branch  of  this 
subject  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  other  two  ;  it  was 
to  prevent  hawking  and  vending 
about  publications  not  duly  stamped 
nor  published  by  a  responsible  indivi¬ 
dual.  In  1796  it  was  enacted,  that 
upon  a  second  conviction  for  sedition, 
a  higher  punishment  might  be  impo¬ 
sed  ;  and,  in  addition  to  fine  and  im- 
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prUonroent,  transportatioii  or  banish* 
tnent  for  seven  years  might  be  in* 
flicted  when  a  person  bad  been  con* 
victed  a  secona  time,  not'for  an  ac* 
cumulated  charge  of  two  offences. 
He  proposed  a  similar  measure,  not 
to  be  compulsory  but  discretionary, 
for  the  judge  to  sentence  a  person 
who  had  before  been  convicted  of  a 
treasonable,  blasphemous,  or  sediti* 
ous  libel,  to  transportation.  He 
could  not  apprehend  that  this  would 
be  viewed  either  as  an  uareasonable 
or  an  unfair  proposition.  That  per* 
son  who  deliberately  sinned  after 
conviction  had  been  once  had  against 
him,  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
country,  in  order  to  protect  the  com* 
raunity  against  such  deliberate  offen* 
ces.  Having  made  these  observa* 
tions,  he  did  not  know  any  thing  fur* 
ther  which  he  had  to  state,  except* 
ing  that  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  augment  the  forces.  This  aug* 
mentation  had  been  made  in  the  man* 
ner  which  was  conceived  to  be  the 
most  effective,  and  the  least  cxpen* 
aive,  or  the  least  connected  with  any 
motive  of  interest  or  partial  views. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  moving 
for  the  introduction  of  the  bills  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded.  The 
first  of  these  would  be  a  measure  for 
the  more  effectually  preventing  sedi* 
tious  meetings  and  assemblies  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr  Tierney  strenuously  denied 
that  any  case  had  been  made  out 
which  justified  the  introduction  of 
such  measures  as  had  been  proposed. 
He  contended,  that  the  laws  already 
In  being  were  fully  sufficient  to  re* 
press  the  disturbances  that  had  arisen, 
and  to  preserve  public  order  and 
tranquillity  ;  and,  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  proceeded  to  comment  in 
detail  on  the  series  of  measures  which 
had  been  proposed  to  the  House  { 
entering,  at  the  same  time,  largely  in* 
to  those  facts  which  are  already  be* 


fore  our  readers.  But  while  be 
maintained  that  attempts  to  regulate 
public  meetings  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  the  utmost  jealousy,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  to 
doubt  whether,  in  any  former  parts 
of  our  history,  meetings  had  occurred 
so  numerous  as  some  of  those  which 
had  recently  taken  place,  and  whe* 
ther,  on  that  account,  some  legislative 
interference  might  not  be  expedient. 
He  then  proceeded  to  animadvert  on 
the  augmentation  of  the  militaiy 
force  of  the  country,  and  asked,  **  If 
the  Noble  Lord  thinks  the  new  laws 
will  be  sufficient,  where  is  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  10,000  men  i**  Conci¬ 
liation  he  warmly  recommended;  but 
concluded  without  embodying  his 
opposition  in  any  substantive  form. 

Lord  Folkestone  and  Mr  Brougham 
made  each  a  few  observations,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  represent  the 
proposed  measures  as  subversive  both 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
rights  of  public  meetings;  aRer  which 
the  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and  the 
second  reading  fixed  for  the  2d  of 
December. 

On  the  30th,  motions  were  brought 
forward  in  both  Houses  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  country ;  that 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Lana- 
down,  being  rather  more  compre¬ 
hensive  in  its  object  than  that  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Althorp.  1  he  motion  of  the 
former  nobleman  embraced  not  mere¬ 
ly  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
country  as  regarded  its  tranquillity* 
but  also  into  the  causes  and  extent 
of  the  distress  felt  in  the  manufac* 
turing  districts,  together  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  laws  had  been 
executed;  while  the  motion  of  the 
latter  simply  proposed,  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  relative  to  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
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of  the  House,  by  command  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
tthould  be  referred  to  a  Committee. 

In  bringing  forward  his  motion, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  took  a 
sort  of  general  survey  of  the  state 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
of  the  distress  which  had  been  felt 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
endeavoured  to  sliow,  that  the  dis* 
turbances  which  had  prevailed  were 
not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  determined  spirit  of  disaffec* 
tion  and  hostility  to  the  constitu* 
tion,  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  severe 
distress  which  had  been  felt,  and 
which  naturally  produced  ebullitions 
of  popular  feeling.  He  also  advert* 
ed  to  the  impunity  with  which  raa* 
ny  most  libellous  productions  had 
for  a  considerable  time  previous* 
ly  been  circulated,  and  contended 
that,  instead  of  the  necessity  of  new 
laws  being  made  out,  there  was 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  laws 
already  in  existence  had  not  been 
enforced.  The  law  officers,  he 
said,  might  perhaps  be  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  late  inactivity ;  but, 
at  all  events,  their  efficiency  ought 
to  be  inquired  into  ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  proved,  before  any  changes  were 
attempted,  that  the  evil  had  grown 
to  such  a  height  as  to  demand  mea¬ 
sures  of  repression  similar  to  those 
which  had  so  lately  been  announced. 
The  Noble  Marquis  then  proceeded 
to  detail  the  proceedings  at  Man¬ 
chester,  in  the  course  of  which,  and 
when  animadverting  both  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Magistrates,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  approbation  of  their  conduct 
conveyed  by  the  Home  Secretary 
(Lord  SidmouUi,)  he  said  there  were 
three  important  circumstances  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Noble  Vis¬ 
count  and  the  Magistrates  ^.ught  to 
have  been  directed:  1.  That  if  any 
violence  was  to  take  place,  it  should 
commence  on  the  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  not  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 


stituted  authorities  :  9.  That  if  vio¬ 
lence  was  to  be  employed,  notice  of 
such  intention  ought  to  have  been 
given  beforehand,  that  the  people 
might  have  been  aware  of  their  dan¬ 
ger  :  and,  S.  That  if  violence  was 
to  be  employed,  and  punishment  in¬ 
flicted,  that  punishment  should  have 
fallen  on  the  leaders  of  the  meeting, 
and  not  on  those  who  were  aware  of 
no  offence,  and  who  perhaps  attend¬ 
ed  out  of  curiosity,  and  from  no  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  views  or  obiects  of 
those  leaders.  Having  laid  down 
these  criteria,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  events  that  had  actually  ta¬ 
ken  place,  his  Lordship  submitted, 
that  there  was  not  only  room  for  in¬ 
quiry,  but  that  the  House  owed  it  to 
the  country,  and  to  themselves,  to 
support  his  motion  for  that  purpose. 

This  motion  was  strenuously  oppos¬ 
ed  by  Marquis  Wellesley  and  by  Lord 
Grenville,  both  in  very  masterly 
orations,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  and  defended  by  Lords  Er- 
skine  and  Earl  Grey ;  but  finally  ne¬ 
gatived  by  a  majority  of  IS  I.  If  it 
might  not  seem  invimous,  we  would 
particularly  mention  the  splendid 
display  of  great  statesman-like  and 
commanding  talents  made  by  Lord 
Grenville  upon  this  occasion;  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  subsequent  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  speech  has  enabled 
us  to  judge  more  correctly  of  the 
views  whi^  he  entertained  as  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  measures,  both  remedial  and 
penal,  which  the  emergency  seemed 
to  call  for.  The  Noble  Lord  traced 
the  causes  of  the  late  revolutionary 
movements  much  farther  back  than 
any  of  the  Noble  Lords  wbotook  part 
in  this  discussion ;  and  quoted,  with 
approbation,  the  opinion  entertained 
by  Mr  Burke,  that  the  evils  of  this 
kingdom  did  not  originate  with  the 
French  Revolution,  though  that  e- 
vent  had  contributed  to  increase 
them,  and  to  force  them  into  notice. 
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He  denied  that  the  principal  cause 
of  these  evils  was  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  distresses  of  the  times.  The 
germ  of  discontent  and  revolution 
was  always  in  being,  though  parti¬ 
cular  occasions  were  more  favour¬ 
able  than  others  to  its  growth  and 
expansion.  He  opposed  going  into 
a  committee,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  particularly  because  doing  so 
woula  be  construed  as  tantamount 
to  a  pledge,  that  measures  would  be 
adopted  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  country  ;  while,  if  nothing  was 
done,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers  would  be  incredibly  increased. 
But  these  distresses  were  of  a  kind 
which  no  legislative  measures  could 
alleviate,  far  less  remove,  and  there¬ 
fore  their  Lordships  ought  not  to  en¬ 
courage  hopes,  which  must  inevitably 
produce  disappointment,  and  disap¬ 
pointment  exasperation.  His  Lord¬ 
ship  then  went  into  the  great  ques¬ 
tion,  to  which  every  speaker,  on  al- 
mostevery  question,  during  this  short 
and  busy  session,  almost  invariably 
recurred,  the  conduct  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates  of  Manchester,  and  into  the 
argument  which  had  been  brought 
forward,  and  dwelt  upon,  that,  on 
similar  occasions,  the  magistrates  of 
other  places,  where  oumerous  radi¬ 
cal  meetings  had  been  held,  had  act¬ 
ed  with  less  vigour  and  more  tolera¬ 
tion.  **  If,”  said  his  Lordship,  a- 
larm  were  generated  in  the  minds  of 
a  large  mass  of  the  population,  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  option  with  ma¬ 
gistrates  ;  they  were  compelled  to 
afford  that  protection  with  which  the 
laws  invested  them.  Magistrates,  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  might 
have  allowed  their  forbearance  to  in¬ 
fluence  them  too  much :  by  their 
imprudent  delay  they  might  have 
ut  to  hazard  the  public  peace,  per- 
aps,  for  ever ;  but  it  would  be  a 
strange  perversion  of  all  reasoning 
to  assert,  that  because  too  much  had 


been  tolerated,  every  thing  ought  to 
be  permitted.”  And  he  added,  that 
he  was  satisfied  the  conduct  of  the 
Manchester  Magistrates  was  not  on¬ 
ly  free  from  all  blame,  but  was  most 
highly  meritorious.  He  made  this 
assertion,  because,  at  certain  public 
meetings,  called  in  consequence  of 
the  transactions  which  have  been  so 
frequently  alluded  to,  though  no 
proof  was  given,  no  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  detailed,  and  no  jurisdiction 
to  pronounce  conferred,  the  parties 
had  taken  upon  themselves  to  decide 
definitively  on  the  question,  to  preju- 
dicate  the  whole  case,  and  to  influ¬ 
ence,  mislead,  and  distract  the  pu¬ 
blic  mind. 

The  discussion  on  Lord  Althorp*s 
motion,  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
was  both  long  and  animated;  but 
the  topics  brought  forward  on  both 
sides  were  so  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  have  just  given  a  brief  out¬ 
line,  that  we  forbear  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  abridge  or  condense  thenw 
The  motion  was  supported  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Davies,  Sir  M.  W.  Kidley,  Mr 
Kinnaird,  Mr  Bennet,  Lord  Milton, 
Mr  Denman,  and  Mr  Tierney  ;  op¬ 
posed  by  Mr  Bathurst,  Mr  Long 
Wellesley,  and  Lord  Castlereagh; 
and  finally  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  173. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  Lord 
Sidmouth  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  prohibiting  training, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
read  accordingly  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  Lord  Castlereagh  moved,  that 
the  bill  for  the  prevention  of  sedi¬ 
tious  meetings  be  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  led  to  an  unusually  lengthened 
discussion,  in  which  the  prindpal 
speakers  of  both  sides  of  the  House 
took  part ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  debate  was  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Mr  Grenfell,  in  general  a 
steady  and  firm  opponent  of  Mini- 
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tiers,  that  the  bill  before  the  House 
was  one  to  the  principle  of  which  he 
fully  acceded ;  reserving  to  himself, 
however,  the  right  of  supporting  any 
amendment,  from  whichever  side  ^ 
the  House  it  might  proceed,  if  it  ap¬ 
peared  an  improvement  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  rendered  necessary  by  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  of  further  con¬ 
sidering,  whether  it  would  be  expe¬ 
dient  that  any,  or  all,  of  those  bills 
should  be  permanent.  The  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by 
the  enormous  majority  of  223. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  8d, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  bill  to  prevent 
delay  in  cases  of  misdemeanour.  This 
bill  was  occasioned  by  the  great  de¬ 
lays  that  had  occurred  in  bringing  to 
trial  persons  prosecuted  by  indict¬ 
ment  or  information  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  at  Westminster,  or  by 
indictment  at  the  Sessions ;  by  reason 
of  the  defendants  having,  according 
to  the  present  practice,  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  postponing  their  trials  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  period  by  means  of  imparlances  * 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  by 
time  given  to  plead  at  the  sessions. 
To  obviate  this  unnecessary  delay,  it 
was  proposed  to  require  the  defender 
to  plead  or  demur  within  a  certain 
number  of  days.  The  motion  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  espe¬ 
cially  from  Lord  Erskine,  who  de¬ 
fended  the  existing  practice,  but 
was  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  read  accordingly.  The  House 
then  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  arms  and  training  bills, 
which  went  through  the  committee 
without  receiving  any  modification 
or  amendment. 

On  the  same  day,  the  House  of 


Oommons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  seditious  meet¬ 
ings*  prevention  bill.  A  bill,  to 
make  certain  publications  liable  to 
the  stamp'duty,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  Seditious  and  blas¬ 
phemous  libels,  was  also  brought  up 
by  the  Noble  Lord,  and  read  a  first 
time. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  6th, 
Lord  Sidmouth  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  prevention  and  punishment 
of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels. 
Lord  Erskine  agreed  that  the  blas¬ 
phemous  libels  with  which  the  coun¬ 
try  teemed,  and  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deprive  the  poor  man  of  the 
hopes  and  consolations  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  ministered  to  the  distressed, 
should  be  checked,  and  punished; 
but  be  denied  that  new  laws  were 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  as  the 
Law-Officers  of  the  Crown  had  al¬ 
ready  ample  means  in  their  power 
to  put  down  blasphemy.  If  they 
were  unsuccessful,  it  was  either  be¬ 
cause  they  had  departed  from  the 
regular  course  of  law,  or  had  select¬ 
ed  wrong  objects  for  prosecution. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  put  down 
blasphemy  was  a  vigorous  execution 
of  the  existing  laws.  Lord  Harrowby 
replied  to  the  observations  of  the 
Ex-Chancellor,  and  observed,  that 
the  existing  penalties,  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  were  not  sufficient  at  a 
time  when  extraordinary  means  were 
used  to  circulate  blasphemy  and  se¬ 
dition  through  every  corner  of  the 
country,  when  the  labourer  could 
not  drink  his  cup  of  tea  or  coffee 
without  at  the  same  time  partaking 
of  the  deleterious  poison.  The  per- 


*  If  a  luit  is  commenced  by  capias,  or  latitat,  without  any  apecial  original,  the  defeodant 
ia  entitled  to  demand  one  imjtarlance  or  licentia  loqueudi ;  and  may,  before  he  pleads,  have 
more  time  gpanted  by  consent  of  ,tlie  Court,  to  see  if  he  can  end  the  matter  amicably  with¬ 
out  farther  suit,  by  talking  with  the  plaintiff.— Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  iii.  299,  8to 
edit.  London,  1809. 
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BODS  who  gave  their  support  to  these  constitution  of  this  country.  Earl 
laws  were,  hit  Lordship  contended,  Grey  entered  at  great  length  into  the 
the  only  true  friends  to  the  liberty  question,  dwelling  on  many  of  the  to> 
of  the  press  ;  for  by  restraining  its  pics  which  had  been  already  pressed 
licentiousnesSfthey  laboured  to  diffuse  on  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
its  blessings,  and  to  render  them  per*  Lords  Erskine  and  Holland.  The 
petual.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied  ;  and,  after 
commented  on  what  had  fallen  from  a  few  words  from  several  other 
boththeNobleLords  whohad  preced*  Noble  Lords,  the  bill  was  read  a 
ed  him,  and  remarked  on  the  inade*  second  time  without  a  division,  and 
quacy  and  excessive  severity  of  the  e>  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the  feU 
ventual  punishment  of  transportation  lowing  day.  The  reports  of  th« 
for  such  an  offence ;  contending,  that  search  for  arms*  bill,  and  of  the  bill 
the  law  miglit  be  materially  weaken-  for  preventing  clandestine  training 
ed,  but  could  not  be  strengthened  by  were  also  received, 
such  an  enactment.  In  proof  of  this  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
observation,  he  referred  to  the  case  of  same  day.  Lord  Castlereagh  moved 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who,  he  under-  the  recommitment  of  the  bill  for  pro- 
stood,  was  about  to  be  tried  for  a  li-  venting  seditious  meetings,  and  stated 
bel  * ;  and  contended,  that  if  the  ho-  certain  alterations  which  he  had  made 
nourable  Baronet  were  under  trial,  in  the  bill,  and  which  he  anticipated 
it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  would  remove  many  grounds  of  ob- 
the  world  with  the  jury  if  they  should  jection  taken  to  it  by  honourable 
feel  that  it  might  be  the  effect  of  their  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  The 
verdict  to  send  a  person  of  his  rank  substance  of  these  amendments  was, 
and  character  to  Botany  Bay.  His  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
main  objection,  therefore,  was,  that  bill  all  meetings  held  in  private  rooms 
the  bill  now  in  question  applied  to  a  and  not  in  the  open  air ;  to  qualify  that 
misdemeanour,  a  punishment  belong-  part  which  made  it  a  misdemeanour 
ing  to  felony ;  a  punishment  not  dif-  for  any  person  to  attend  a  meeting 
fering  in  degree,  but  totally  differing  who  was  not  a  freeholder,  house- 
in  nature,  from  any  punishment  hi-  holder,  or  inhabitant  of  the  district, 
therto  affixed  to  the  offence  of  libel,  by  restricting  the  clause  to  those  on- 
Lord  Ellenborough  defended  the  ly  who  wilfully  and  knowingly  attend- 
bill,  and  Lord  Holland  assailed  its  ed  such  meetings,  and  who  refused 
principle  and  its  provisions  with  great  to  depart  after  the  proclamation  for 
severity,  and  in  considerable  detail ;  strangers  to  disperse  had  been  read 
and  declared,  that  of  all  the  measures  by  the  magistrates ;  to  allow  persona 
which  had  come  before  Parliament,  who  had  property  in  one  pariah,  and 
or  were  still  threatened,  not  one  was  who  resided  in  another,  to  attend 
possessed  of  greater  deformity  than  meetings  in  those  parishes  in  which 
that  which  was  then  before  them.  The  they  had  property,  if  their  freehold 
Lord  Chancellor  differed  so  widely  reached  a  certain  stipulated  amount ; 
from  this  opinion,  that  he  considered  and  had  been  in  their  possession  a 
these  measures  as  essentially  neces-  certain  stipulated  time  ;  and  to  limit 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  the  free  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  the  period 

*  Letter  to  bis  Constituents  in  Westminster  on  thS  proceedings  at  Manchester.  Sows 
account  of  the  initiative  measures  taken  by  Government  on  the  publicatioa  of  thia  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  newspapers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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of  five  years.  His  Lordship  declar* 
ed  that  he  would  take  the  sense  of 
the  House,  rather  than  submit  that 
the  period  should  be  farther  limited 
than  he  had  proposed ;  and  that  he 
could  not  consent  that  the  measure 
should  be  circumscribed,  or  local  in 
its  operation.  With  these  altera* 
tions,  he  moved  the  recommitment  of 
the  bill,  which,  after  a  lengthened 
discussion,  was  carried  without  a 
division.  In  the  committee  of  tlie 
whole  House,  Mr  F.  Buxton  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  operation 
of  the  bill  be  limited  to  three  in* 
stead  of  five  years;  which  amend* 
ment  was,  on  a  division,  negatived  by 
325  to  153;  and  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  bill 
should  continue  in  force  for  five 
years,  was  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the 7th,  the  misdemeanor  tra* 
verse  prevention  bill  went  through  a 
Committee  in  the  Lords,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  proposed  that  the 
blank  as  to  the  time  within  which 
parties  must  plead  be  filled  up  with 
the  words  twenty  days,”  and  a 
clause  added  for  granting  copies  of 
indictments  to  defendants ;  which 
were  agreed  to.  The  search  for 
arms*  bill,  and  the  military  train* 
ing  prevention  bill,  were  then  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  8th,  the  drilling  and  train* 
ing  bill  was  brought  down  from  the 
Lords,  and  read  a  first  and  second 
time  in  the  Commons,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  This  bill  was  carried 
though  all  its  subsequent  stages  with 
great  expedition,  in  consequence  of 
information  having  been  received 
that  the  practice  which  it  was  meant 
to  restrain  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  and,  according  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
particularly  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow.  The  search  for  arms*  bill 


was  also  brought  from  the  Lords  and 
read  a  first  time ;  and  the  report  on 
the  seditious  meetings  bill  brought 
up  and  ordered  to  be  received  next 
day.  In  passing  through  the  com* 
mittee,  this  bill  experienced  some 
modifications.  A  clause  was  intro* 
duced  indemnifying  magistrates  in 
case  of  killing  or  maiming  when  em* 
ployed  in  dispersing  meetings  render¬ 
ed  illegal  by  the  act.  The  operation  of 
the  act  was  also,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  extended  not 
merely  to  places  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delivering  lectures  and  hold¬ 
ing  debates,  but  to  all  places  what¬ 
ever  where  persons  not  licensed 
should  publicly  read  or  debate. 
Several  new  clauses  were  also  pro¬ 
posed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
agreed  to  terialim.  The  first  was, 
that  in  those  cases  where  strangers, 
or  persons  who  had  no  right  to  at¬ 
tend  at  a  particular  meeting,  were 
present,  and  after  being  ordered  to 
withdraw  refused  to  go,  it  should 
and  might  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  (having  a  right  to  attend 
at  such  a  meeting)  to  take  the  per. 
son  so  refusing  into  custody,  and 
bring  him  before  the  next  magis¬ 
trate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  act ;  the  next,  that  any  thing  in 
the  present  bill  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  extend  to  any  meeting 
which  should  take  place  in  any 
county,  town,  stewartry,  orbailiwick, 
after  the  issuing  of  a  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  any  such  county,  town,  &c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying,  such  writ 
into  effect ;  and  the  third,  that  the 
present  act  should  be  binding  in 
London,  and  for  twenty  miles  round 
it,  one  day  after  its  passing,  and  in 
aill  other  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  seven  days. 

On  the  9th,  the  House  of  Lords 
were  occupied  with  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  report  on  the  bill  for  pre> 
ventiog  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels ;  when  Lord  Eilenborough  pro* 
posed,  by  of  amendment,  the 
following  dednition  of  a  seditious 
libel,  viz.  **  one  calculated  to  bring 
his  Majesty’s  person,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Constitution,  or  either 
House  of  Parliament,  into  hatred  or 
contempt,  or  calculated  to  excite  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  to  attempt  any 
alteration  of  any  matter,  in  church 
or  state  as  by  law  established,  other¬ 
wise  than  by  lawful  means.”  Lord 
Liverpool  said  he  would  not  object 
to  the  amendment,  with  the  addition 
of  the  words,  **  or  the  person  of  the 
Prince  Regent.”  Lords  Erskine 
and  Holland  commented  on  this  de¬ 
finition,  and  also  on  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  awarded  by  the  act, 
which,  as  heretofore,  they  pronoun¬ 
ced  inadequate  both  in  kina  and  de¬ 
gree. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr  Bennet 
moved  in  the  Commons  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts.  By  way  of  pre¬ 
face  to  his  motion,  the  honourable 
gentleman  entered  at  great  length 
into  the  detail  of  the  distresses,  which 
he  described  as  existing  in  various 
districts,  both  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  owing  to  the  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  consequent  low  state  of 
wages,  which  did  not  afford  the  la¬ 
bourer  the  means  of  subsistence 
even  on  the  most  economical  plan, 
and  the  severe  and  unexampled 
pressure  of  taxation.  In  the  course 
of  this  detail  he  particularised  the 
rate  of  wages  in  many  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  and  districts,  and  describ¬ 
ed  the  destitute  situation  to  which 
the  labouring  classes  were  reduced ; 
maintaining  that,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  natural  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  look  to  Parliament  for  as¬ 
sistance:  as  if  Parliament,  by  its 
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mere  fiat,  could  create  a  demand 
for  superabundant  labour  and  com¬ 
modities  ;  compel  foreign  nations  to 
consume  more  than  they  had  occa¬ 
sion  for,  or  could  afford  to  purchase ; 
induce  manufacturers,  who  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  sell  their  commodities  at 
and  below  the  cost  of  production, 
to  raise  the  money  price  of  labour, 
to  their  own  certain  and  inevitable 
ruin ;  or  control  and  regulate  that 
which  all  men,  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  informed,  know  to  be  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  mere  legislation 
as  the  course  of  the  seasons,  or  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  If 
no  relief  was  obtained,  added  Mr 
Bennet,  discontent  must  be  the  con¬ 
sequence,  and  discontent  will  final¬ 
ly  produce  despair.  He  readily  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  these  feelings  had  been 
inflamed  by  the  practices  of  design¬ 
ing  men  :  but  he  still  contended,  that 
they  originated  in  and  were  kept 
alive  by  what  approached  to  a  state 
of  famine.  ”  Give  them  but  food 
and  work,  and  the  House  will  soon 
cease  to  hear  of  their  distresses  or 
their  discontents.”  Very  true;  the 
roposal  is  easily  made :  nothing  can 
e  simpler  than  to' say  to  Parliament, 
”  Give  the  people  food  and  work, 
and  they  will  no  longer  plot  trea¬ 
son,  or  assemble  in  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  masses  as  to  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  State.”  But  when 
was  it  ever  before  gravely  proposed 
to  Parliament,  ”  to  find  food  and 
work”  for  the  people,  to  alter  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  to  destroy,  as  it 
were  by  the  talisman  of  an  enchan¬ 
ter,  the  sufferings  and  privations  that 
had  sprung  from  the  state  of  Europe 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  altered  relations  in  which  all  the 
other  nations  as  well  as  ourselves 
have  been  placed  by  the  return  of 
peace  ?  Surely,  if  Parliament  were 
as  omnipotent  as  this  strange  doc¬ 
trine  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  it 
Q 
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(nust  have  been  the  worst  kind  of 
treason  against  the  people,  to  suffer 
them  to  labour  fur  a  single  day  at 
reduced  wages,  or  with  a  diminution 
of  those  comforts  which  Mr  Bennet 
supposed  Parliament  competent  to 
bestow.  But  if,  on  the  contrary.  Par¬ 
liament  could  do  nothing  to  alleviate 
the  evils  which  he  described,  and 
which  were  but  too  real,  inquiry 
would  have  been  at  least  useless,  or 
perhaps  worse.  Upon  the  best  sup¬ 
position,  Parliament  could  do  no¬ 
thing,  and  therefore  it  would  have 
been  mere  empiricism  to  pretend  to 
accomplish  what  is  competent  to  no 
power  save  that  of  the  Almighty  : 
and  upon  the  worst,  delusive  hopes 
would  have  been  fostered  only  to  be 
disappointed,  and  to  aggravate  the 
severity  of  distress  by  the  bitterness 
of  despair.  Upon  these  and  similar 
grounds,  Lord  Castlereagh  opposed 
the  motion  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  On  entering  the  House,  he 
communicated  to  Mr  Bennet  that 
he  did  not  object,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee:  but  he  felt  the  impor¬ 
tance-  of  defining  specifically  what 
the  nature  of  the  inquiry  was  which 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  them.  It 
was  a  duty  which  the  House  owed  to 
the  unfortunate  classes  of  society, 
on  whose  behalf  the  inquiry  was  to 
be  undertaken,  not  to  raise  expec¬ 
tations  far  beyond  the  means  of  par¬ 
liamentary  relief.  Was  it  possible, 
he  asked,  for  any  fund  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  that  would  secure  employ¬ 
ment,  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  }  Upon 
what  principle  could  Government 
act,  if  in  seasons  of  difficulty  they 
were  to  recognise  the  policy  of  tak¬ 
ing  from  one  class  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  another?  How¬ 
ever  disposed  he  might  be  to  accede 
to  an  inquiry,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  ascertain  facts,  and  to  dis- 
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cover  mor^  clearly  and  intelligibly 
the  causes  of  distress  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  he  must  guard 
his  concurrence  from  any  assent  to 
what  would  in  the  event  be  so  in¬ 
jurious  a  proceeding  ;  a  proceeding 
that  would  go  to  try  over  again 
every  subject  of  local  agitation  and 
private  dispute,  which  could  be  re¬ 
vived  in  the  present  irritated  state  of 
public  feeling. 

This  motion,  which,  to  our  appre¬ 
hension,  appears  so  absurd  and  pre¬ 
posterous,  was  nevertheless  support¬ 
ed  by  great  acuteness,  ingenuity, 
and  eloquence,  particularly  by  Mr 
Baring  and  Mr  Tierney,  the  speech 
of  the  latter  of  whom  we  regret  that 
our  limits  forbid  us  even  to  abridge. 
In  the  course  of  the  lengthened  de¬ 
bate  which  took  place,  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  entered  at  considerable  length 
into  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Scotland,  detailing  both 
the  rate  of  the  wages  of  labour  and 
the  practices  of  the  disaffected  in 
and  about  Glasgow,  with  the  means 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  loyal 
part  of  the  community,  both  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  and  their  property 
against  the  nocturnal  and  diurnal 
visitations  of  the  radicals,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
pestilence  which  seemed  then  spread¬ 
ing  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
motion  was  finally  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

The  same  day,  the  training  pre¬ 
vention  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

On  the  following  day,  the  training 
prevention  bill,  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  affixed  to  it  by  the  Commons, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Lords ;  and  the 
bill  for  the  prevention  of  seditious 
and  blasphemous  libels  read  a  third 
time,  passed,  and  sent  down  to  the 
Commons  for  their  concurrence. 
As  a  proof  of  the,  necessity  of  this 
bill,  in  order  to  restrain  and  punish 
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those  persons  who  seemed  to  have 
organised  libel  into  a  regular  pro¬ 
fession,  and  whose  apparent  object 
was  to  sap  and  undermine  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  constitution,  and  of  so¬ 
ciety,  we  may  here  notice,  that  Mr 
Courtenay,  this  day,  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Commons  to  a  pamph¬ 
let  which  had  just  appeared,  and  up¬ 
on  which  he  founded  a  motion  (which 
was  agreed  to,)  for  calling  the  prin¬ 
ter,  Robert  Stoddart,  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  to  answer  for  a  high 
breach  of  its  privileges.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  will  show  the  nature  of 
this  production,  and  justify  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  honourable  member : 
'*  What  prevents  the  people  from 
walking  down  to  the  House  and  pull¬ 
ing  out  the  members  by  the  ears, 
locking  up  their  doors,  and  flinging 
the  key  into  the  Thames  i  Is  it  any 
majesty  which  lodges  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  asseutbly  i  Do  we  love 
them  ?  Not  at  all  t  we  have  an  in¬ 
stinctive  horror  and  disgust  at  the 
very  abstract  idea  of  a  borough- 
monger.  Do  we  respect  them  i  Not 
in  the  least.  Do  we  regard  them  as 
endowed  with  any  superior  quali¬ 
ties?  On  the  contrary,  individually, 
there  is  scarcely  a  poorer  creature 
than  your  mere  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  though,  in  his  corporate  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  earth  furnishes  not  so  ab¬ 
solute  a  bully.  Their  true  practical 
protectors,  then — the  real  efficient 
anti- reformers,  —  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Knights- 
bridge-barracks.  As  long  as  the 
House  of  Commons'  majorities  are 
backed  by  the  regimental  muster- 
roll,  so  long  may  those  who  have  got 
the  tax-power  keep  it,  aud  hang 
those  who  resist." 

On  the  lllh,the  royal  assent  was 
given,  by  commission,  to  the  bill  for 
preventing  military  training,  and  on 
the  13th  the  misdemeanour  traverse 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords 


and  passed.  Before  this,  however, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  a 
clause,  which  was  adopted,  and  which 

1>rovided  that  the  defendant  should 
>e  brought  to  trial  within  twelve 
months  from  the  time  of  pleading; 
and  that  if  the  trial  did  not  ta^ 
place  within  that  period,  the  defen^ 
dant  might  then  call  on  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  to  proceed  with  his  trial 
within  twenty  days,  after  the  expiry 
of  which,  if  no  trial  took  place,  the 
Attorney-General  must  enter  a  nolle 
prosequi,  and  the  defendant  would 
be  relieved  from  the  prosecution. , 
On  the  same  day,  the  House  of 
Commons  proceeded  first  with  the 
question  of  breach  of  privilege,  when 
the  printer  of  the  pamphlet  above 
alluded  to  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  gave  up  the  name  of  the 
author,  Mr  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who 
having  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  which  had 
been  voted  a  scandalous  libel,  and  a 
high  contempt  of  the  privileges  and 
constitutional  authority  of  the  House, 
was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the 
safe  custody  of  his  Majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate.  The  seditious  meetings 

firevention  bill  was  then,  aRer  a 
ong  discussion,  in  which  Mr  Plun¬ 
kett  participated,  read  a  third  time 
and  passed;  having  previously  recei¬ 
ved  some  immaterial  verbal  amend¬ 
ments. 

On  the  14tb,  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  forward  the  motion,  of  which 
he  had  previously  given  notice,  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
He  began  by  remarking  on  the  .dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  he  had  at  pre¬ 
sent  'to  contend.  It  was  impossible, 
he  said,  not  to  perceive  that  there 
were  two  parties,  between  whom 
there  prevailed  an  extreme  irritation 
it  this  moment ;  the  one  urging  un¬ 
reasonable  demands,  and  the  other 
meeting  every  demand  with  a  per¬ 
emptory  denial  ;  the  one  claiming 
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unknown  privileges  and  imaginary 
rights,  and  the  other  ready  to  cast 
into  oblivion  all  those  ancient  liber¬ 
ties  which  our  ancestors  shed  their 
blood  to  establish,  and  ready  to  en¬ 
danger  them  for  ever,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  temporary  and  momentary  se¬ 
curity.  Yet  he  believed  be  might 
make  use  of  a  great  authority  to 
■how  that  circumstances  of  this  kind 
did  not  render  the  period  unfit  for 
going  into  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject.  In  the  year  1782,  when  Mr 
Pitt  submitted  his  propositions  for  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  that 
House,  two  of  which  propositions 
were  similar  to  Ifis  own,  he  prefaced 
them  with  a  speech,  in  which  it  was 
observed,  that  the  large  expenditure 
of  the  Government,  and  the  immense 
burdens  on  the  country,  had  produ¬ 
ced  a  sentiment  of  general  disgust ; 
that  the  people  began  to  turn  their 
eyes  inward  upon  themselves ;  and 
that  seeing  some  radical  defect,  a 
number  of  wild  plans  and  theories 
had  been  promulgated.  Some  sound 
and  practical  remedy  appeared  to 
him,  therefore,  necessary,  as  well  to 
limit  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  as 
to  guard  the  spirit  of  liberty  from 
misdirection.  But  although  this  au¬ 
thority  was  thus  strongly  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  he  was  not  aware  that  many 
persons  in  that  House  were  opposed 
to  all  theoretical  advantages  origi¬ 
nating  in  any  change  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Parliament.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  generally  averse  to 
reform  might  reconcile  their  minds 
to  the  present  question,  by  reflecting 
that  it  involved  the  consideration  of 
a  particular  defect,  and  that  they  had 
always  professed  themselves  ready 
to  entertain  inquiries  of  this  nature. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  too,  whose 
ideas  were  carried  so  far  with  regard 
to  what  might  be  advantageous,  had 
been  foremost  in  the  support  of  a 
bill  which  went  only  to  some  cor¬ 


rection  in  the  abuses  of  borough  e- 
lections.  Those  who  were  therefore 
for  the  largest  reform  ought  not  to 
despise  that  which  it  would  be 
the  object  of. his  propositions  to 
introduce.  Of  late  years,  some 
towns  bad  risen  up  into  places  of 
great  commercial  wealth  and  impor¬ 
tance.  Other  towns  had,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  sunk  into  decay,  and  become 
unfit  to  enjoy  the  right  of  sending 
representatives  to  Parliament.  On 
reference  to  the  history  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
principle  of  a  change  had  been  of¬ 
ten  acknowledged,  and  the  franchise 
withdrawn  on  various  occasions,  as  in 
the  case  of  Malden.  Elections  had 
also  been  granted  to  new  places  both 
by  the  King’s  writ  and  by  act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  When  great  disorders  broke 
out  in  the  county  palatine  of  Che¬ 
shire,  the  remedy  adopted  was  to  give 
it  a  representation.  When  the  coun¬ 
ty  palatine  of  Durham  was  suffering 
under  similar  evils,  a  similar  remedy 
was  adopted.  Similar  changes  had 
taken  place  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  At  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis¬ 
possess  the  Sovereign,  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  that  it  would  be  to  disjoint  the 
constitution  altogether  to  add  any 
new  power  to  one  of  the  states  ;  and 
our  ancestors  refused  at  that  time  to 
alter  in  any  manner  the  composition 
of  that  House.  By  the  act  of  Union, 
too,  the  Sovereign,  it  was  admitted, 
could  no  longer  lawfully  issue  his 
writ  for  adding  to  the  number  of  its 
members.  But  the  evil  consequences 
which  had  resulted  from  this  state  of 
things  were  undeniable.  The  small 
boroughs  had  since  become  so  cor¬ 
rupt  as  to  sell  their  suffrages,  and, 
on  some  occasions,  so  openly  as  to 
be  visited  with  punishment  by  the 
House.  In  addition  to  this,  many 
large  and  opulent  towns  had  sprung 
up,  and  had  not  yet  obtained  this 
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right.  A  third  effect  equally  iudis* 
putable  had  also  followed:  it  was, 
that  the  House  itself  had  ceased  to 
represent  so  exactly  as  it  ought  the 
wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  public. 
The  abuses  in  tmall  boroughs  were 
matter  of  notoriety,  and  had  been 
amply  prored  in  the  cases  of  Crick* 
lade  and  Aylesbury,  Another  evil 
to  which  be  had  already  adverted 
was  the  non-representation  of  popu* 
lous,  commercial,  and  manufactur* 
ing  towns.  Amongst  these  was  Man¬ 
chester,  the  population  of  which  in 
the  year  1778  was  between  2,000  and 
3,000,  and  was  now  110,000.  That 
of  Leeds,  from  the  same  number  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  a  few  years 
since,  had  increased  in  the  year  1811 
to  62,000.  In  the  same  year  1811, 
it  appeared  by  the  returns,  that  Bir¬ 
mingham  had  a  population  of85,000, 
Halifax  of  73,000,  and  Sheffield  of 
35,000  souls.  So  rapid  and  impor¬ 
tant  a  change  surely  called  for  the 
interference  of  Parliament,  and  for 
some  new  adjustment  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  system.  It  was  lit  that 
they  should  be  directly  represented 
in  that  House ;  and  it  must  afford  a 
consolation  to  them  to  know  that 
they  had  the  means  of  defending 
their  legal  interest,  or  of  stating  their 
grievances  through  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament.  His  Lord- 
ship  then  went  into  a  detail  tending  to 
show  how  the  majorities  of  the  House 
were  usually  composed,  and  what 
relative  proportions  of  county  and  of 
borough  members  bad  voted  on  par- 
*  ticular  occasions  ;  and  concluded  by 
proposing  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all 
boroughs,  in  which  gross  and  noto¬ 
rious  bribery  and  corruption  shall  be 
proved  to  prevail,  should  cease  to 
leturn  members  to  serve  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  provision  being  made  to  al¬ 
low  such  of  the  electors  as  shall  not 
have  been  proved  guilty  of  the  said 


offence  to  give  votes  at  any  election 
to  be  held  for  the  county  in  which 
such  boroughs  shall  be  respectively 
situated.  2.  That  it  is  expedient 
that  the  right  of  returning  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  so  taken 
from  any  borough  which  shall  hava 
been  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  should  be 

{pven  to  some  great  town,  the  popu- 
ation  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
15,000  souls,  or  to  some  of  the  lar- 
est  counties.  3.  That  it  is  the 
uty  of  this  House  to  consider  of 
further  means  to  detect  and  prevent 
corruption  in  the  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  ef  Parliament.  4.  That  the 
borough  of  Grampound,  in  which 
gross  and  notorious,  corruption  has' 
been  proved  to  prevail,  do  cease  to 
send  members  to  this  House.** 

The  resolutions  being  seconded 
by  Lord  Normanby,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  said,  he  thought  it  of  the  last 
importance  that  the  House  should 
attend  to  the  practical  question,  and 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into 
the  wide  6eld  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  The  speech  of  the  noble 
mover  was  extremely  temperate { 
but  it  did  not  completely  separate  the 
general  topic,  parliamentary  reform, 
from  the  particular  question  before 
the  House.  At  no  time  had  a  more 
K.orbid  feeling  prevailed  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  than  the  present,  for  there  was 
a  spirit  abroad  that  undervalued  any 
moderate  and  reasonable  change 
which  might  be  made  in  the  state  of 
the  representation:  and  any  steps 
which  might  be  taken  by  Parliament 
on  the  subject  would  probably  be 
imputed  to  the  influence  of  fear.  It 
was  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
House  should  show  the  country  that 
no  essential  difference  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  reform  on  either  side 
of  the  House.  To  this  principle  of 
disfranchising  a  borough  that  had 
abused  the  right  of  returning  mem- 
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bers  to  Parliament,  be  should  freely 
give  bis  support,  and  that  this  right 
'  should  be  transferred  to  others.  As 
to  the  borough  in  question,  no  op. 
position,  he  presumed,  would  be 
made  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Noble  Lord ;  and  in  that  point  he 
perfectly  concurred  with  the  noble 
mover.  The  only  question  was, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  that  borough?  He  hoped 
the  Noble  Lord  would  not  throw 
down  the  apple  of  discord  on  a 
question  where  both  sides  of  the 
House  were  disposed  to  co-operate 
with  him.  Let  particular  cases  be 
disposed  of  as  the  cases  might  re¬ 
quire,  and  he  offered  his  assistance 
to  the  Noble  Lord  for  a  practical  re¬ 
medy  ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  laying  down  of  general  rules 
which  w^ould  furnish  arms  against 
the  reform  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  motion  to  obtain. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  turn 
the  debate  had  taken,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  concessions  of  the 
Noble  Lord,  who  had  gone  much  far¬ 
ther  than  he  had  expected,  withdrew 
his  motion,  and  gave  notice  that  on 
the  16th  he  would  bring  forward  a 
motion  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  borough  of  Grampound. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  seizure  of  arms  bill. 
Mr  Bennet  proposed  that  informa¬ 
tion  on  oath  of  concealed  arms 
should  be  taken  by  two  Magistrates 
instead  of  one  ;  but  the  proposal  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  1 08.  The 
other  clauses  of  the  bill  were  then 
discussed  seriatim,  when  the  House 
resumed,  and  ordered  the  report  to 
be  received  the  next  day. 

On  the  16th,  Sir  W.  De  Crespigny 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  practi- 
cability  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr 


Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  for  amelio¬ 
rating  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  honourable  Baronet 
seemed  to  have  become  an  entire 
proselyte  to  Mr  Owen’s  views,  and 
to  have  considered,  that  by  adopting 
some  modification  of  his  plan,  upon 
an  extended  scale,  the  distress  which 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  working 
classes  might  be  removed,  and  the 
country  greatly  benefited.  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  who  seconded 
the  motion,  had  also  formed  the  most 
fhvourable  opinion  of  the  salutary 
effects  likely  to  result  from  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  plan  ;  and  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  confidence  with  which  a 
number  of  benevolent  individuals 
had  united  in  maintaining,  with  Mr 
Owen,  that  the  plan  would  prove 
infallibly  certain  in  its  results,  impo* 
sed  upon  a  great  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  induced  them  to  favour, 
without  examination,  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  unexampled  pieces 
of  empiricism  that  has  sprung  up  in 
this  kingdom  sinee  the  era  of  the 
South  Sea  Scheme.  It  was  natural, 
that  a  benevolent  man,  like  Mr 
Owen,  with  only  “  one  idea”  in  his 
head,  should  be  an  enthusiast  in  its 
favour,  and  should  be  blind  to  any 
consequence.s,  but  such  as  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  single  notion  which 
had  taken  undisputed  possession  of 
his  mind  :  But  it  either  proves  the 
extremity  of  the  distress  which  then 
prevailed,  or  the  utter  ignorance  of 
political  economy,  and  the  gullibility 
of  some  persons  invested  with  the 
character  of  legislators,  when  we  find  * 
it  gravely  proposed  to  extend  the 
regulations,  that  may  have  been 
found  useful  in  the  management  of  a 
cotton-mill,  to  the  wholeof  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  in  this  great  empire.  But 
what,  we  may  ask,  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  Mr  Owen  proposes 
to  regenerate  society ;  to  eradicate, 
at  once,  poverty  and  crime  ;  to  iq- 
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crease,  to  an  extent  nearly  Hlimitable, 
the  powers  both  of  production,  and 
onsumption  ;  and  to  give  a  prodi¬ 
gious  and  unexampled  impulse  to  the 
principleof  population  ?  Why,  truly, 
they  are  abundantly  simple,  though 
it  seems  their  powers  lay  dormant  till 
they  were  developed  by  Mr  Robert 
Owen  of  New  Lanark :  They  are 
nothing  but  the  *'  spade,**  that  an¬ 
cient  and  useful  implement,  by  which 
Mr  Owen  proposes  that  the  whole 
country,  when  parcelled  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  agrarian  notions,  shall  be 
cultivated  ;  and  the  establishment 
of  villages  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  in  which  a  community  of  goods 
should  be  established.  By  a  proper 
direction  of  spade  labour,  he  assures 
us,  that  **  Great  Britain  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies  may  be  made  to  support 
an  incalculable  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  advantageously  for  all  its  inha¬ 
bitants  ;**  and  he  adds,  that  **  the 
deficiency  of  employment  for  the 
working  classes  cannot  proceed 
from  want  of  wealth,  or  of  the  means 
of  greatly  adding  to  that  which 
DOW  exists,  but  from  some  defect 
in  the  mode  of  distributing  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  addition  of  new  wealth 
(which  he  proposes  to  create,  “  could 
markets  be  found  !**)  throughout  so¬ 
ciety,  or  from  the  want  of  a  market 
co-extensive  with  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  *.**  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  blessings,  an  **  incalcu¬ 
lable  increase  of  the  population,** 
we  hold  with  Mr  Brougham,  that 
the  increase  of  the  population  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence,  which  had 
already  taken  place,  was  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  distress  under 
which  the  country  was  labouring. 
The  plan  of  Mr  Owen,  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
still  fitrther  the  number  of  human  be- 

*  See  Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark,  of  a 
Owen. 


ings,  instead  of  relieving,  would  only 
aggravate  and  exasperate  the  evil. 

The  unexampled  increase  of  our 
population  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  may  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  two  causes  :  the  Bank  Restriction 
and  the  War.  The  former,  by  re¬ 
lieving  the  Bank  from  paying  their 
notes  in  coin,  enabled  them  to 
quadruple  their  issues  in  paper ; 
the  first  effects  of  which  were  a 
great  stimulus  to  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.  The  war, 
combining  with  this  state  of  things, 
and  creating  an  artificial  and  unna¬ 
tural  demand  for  our  commodities, 
tended  to  make  the  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  paper  system  not  only 
not  visible  for  a  time,  but  to  diffuse 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity 
throughout  the  whole  population  of 
the  country.  More  labourers  were  re- 
quired,  and  more  were  produced.  The 
country  seemed  advancing  rapidly 
in  strength,  power,  and  prosperity. 
Nobody  dreamed  that  the  system 
might  change ;  for  while  people  en¬ 
joy  abundance  they  are  naturally 
improvident  and  thoughtless.  But 
peace  came,  and  brought  with  it  not 
the  blessings  with  which  peace  should 
be  accompanied,  but  the  horrors  of 
famine.  Employment  could  not 
be  procured,  because  the  demand 
for  our  manufactures  had  in  a  great 
measure  ceased ;  population  pressed 
on  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
hence  all  the  evils  of  starvation,  dis¬ 
content,  and  radical  assemblies. 

Had  not  Mr  Owen  been  ignorant  of 
almost  every  principle,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  men  are  regulated,  he  could 
not  have  overlooked  principles  so 
obvious,  and  effects  so  lamentably 
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certain.  To  show  this  ignorance,  in 
a  more  striking  point  of  view,  we 
need  only  mention,  that,  in  his  *'  re¬ 
port  to  the  county  of  Lanark,** 
after  denouncing  gold  as  a  standard 
of  value,  and  proposing  to  substitute 
in  its  room  **  human  labouTf*  the 
most  variable,  uncertain,  and  pre¬ 
posterous  of  all  abstractions  consi-. 
dered  as  a  standard  ^  value,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Legislature, 
in  1797,  suspended  cash  payments, 
not  on  account  of  the  run  upon  the 
Bank  for  coin,  and  the  danger  of  its 
being  drained  of  its  last  guinea  for  the 
purpose  of  hoarding  or  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  but  from  the  '*  unjitness**  of  gold 
to  perform  that  necessary  function  ! 
And  he  announces  this  as  a  disco¬ 
very  !  although,  in  prowling  over  the 
pages  of  Adam  Smith,  he  must  have 
found  that  that  common-place  wri¬ 
ter  had  represented  human  labour, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  as  that  which  in  the  long- 
run  determines  the  value  oi  any  com¬ 
modity  ;  but  had  never  gone  so  far 
as  to  represent  it  as  the  only  fit  ntea- 
sure  of  value,  or  as  calculated  to  su¬ 
persede  the  Inunctions  and  use  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  climax  of  his 
absurdity  is,  that  he  proposes  to  find 
the  average  value  of  labour  by  the 
day,  and  to  constitute  that  the  unit 
or  basis  of  his  scale. 

He  also  lays  it  down  gravely,  that, 
if  he  could  find  a  market  **  co-ex- 
tensive  with  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,**  he  would  achieve  the  most  un¬ 
heard  of  prodigies.  No  doubt,  Archi¬ 
medes  declared  he  could  move  the 
globe  with  his  machines,  were  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  a  fulcrum,  or  point  of  sup¬ 
port  on  which  to  place  them.  The 
fulcrum,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
found :  and  the  earth  wheels  on  its 
diurnal  and  annual  course  without 
the  smallest  interruption. 

But  the  ignorance  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  displayed  by  this  “  simple- 
minded  projector,**  as  Mr  Brougham 


happily  described  him,  is  still  more 
marvellous  than  his  ignorance  of,  or 
contempt  for,  the  principles  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  He  proposes  to  ba¬ 
nish  all  emulation,  and  exorcise  the 
sceleratus  amor  habendi ;  yet  still 
imagines  that  the  subjects  of  bis 
cosmopolitism  will  continue  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  their  industry !  He  de¬ 
stroys  the  greatest  of  all  the  stimu¬ 
lants  that  act  upon  men,  and  then 
he  assumes  that  they  will  act  just  as 
they  should  do  !  In  his  proposed  pa¬ 
rallelograms,  all  property  is  to  be  in 
common  ;  there  is  to  be  an  incessant 
surveillance  exercised  by  every  man 
upon  every  man ;  the  whole  is  to 
move,  act,  and  keep  time  like  a  spin¬ 
ning  jennie ;  no  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  difference  of  constitution, 
capacity,  character,  or  habits ;  all 
are  to  be  moved  by  the  same  impulse, 
to  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
to  submit  to  the  same  discipline,  to 
yield  to  the  same  motives,  and  co¬ 
operate  for  the  same,  end  :  And  this 
is  called  regenerating  society !  That 
such  a  fantastic  scheme,  more  vi¬ 
sionary  than  any  which  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  conteurs  of  Arabia  have  ima¬ 
gined  in  their  most  dreamy  moods, 
should  have  gained  the  approbation 
of  the  gentlemen  of  a  wealthy  and 
enlightened  county,  and  been  se¬ 
riously  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  our  time,  which  posterity  will  be 
slow  to  believe. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
Sir  W.  De  Crespigny*s  motion,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  made 
some  highly  judicious  and  pertinent 
observations  on  the  panacea  which 
had  been  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  the  House  ;  and  among  other 
things  remarked  the  declaration  of 
Mr  Owen,  that  gross  errors  w^re 
combined  with  the  principles  of  eve¬ 
ry  religion,’*  and  that  he  himself 
was  not  of  any  religion  that  had  ever 
been  thought  of;  a  declaration  which 
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could  not  fail  to  startle  eren  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  in> 
dined  to  think  favourably  of  his  plan. 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  lost;  the  numbers  being  16 
for  it,  and  141  against  it; 

On  the  same  day.  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  for  leave,  which  was 
granted,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  disfran¬ 
chise  the  borough  of  Grampound, 
and  to  enable  Leeds  to  return  two 
members  to  Parliament  in  lieu  there¬ 
of. 

On  the  18th,  the  royal  assent  was 
given,  by  commission,  to  the  seizure 
of  arms’  bill :  on  the  21st  the  sedi¬ 
tious  meetings*  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  in  the  Lords,  and  passed :  on  the 
24th,  the  bill  for  restraining  the  pu¬ 
blication  of  blasphemous  and  sedi¬ 
tious  libels  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  Commons,  and  passed :  and,  on 
the  29tb,  the  newspaper  stamp  duty 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords 
and  passed.  On  the  third  reading  of 
this  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  important  clause  was  proposed 
by  the  Attorney-General  and  adopt¬ 
ed,  viz.  That  nothing  in  this  bill 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  ex¬ 
tend,  to  the  publication  of  any  work 
in  parts  or  numbers,  provid^  that 
more  than  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  work, 
and  provided  also  that  such  work 
had  originally  been  published  in 
numbers.”  On  the  30th,  the  royal 
assent  was  given,  by  commission,  to 
the  two  last  of  these  bills ;  and  the 
House,  on  its  rising,  adjourned  till 
^the  15th  of  February  18^. 

These  measures,  in  every  stage  of 
their  progress  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  gave  rise  to  keen  and 


protracted  debates;  but,  latterly, 
these  possessed  no  manner  of  inte¬ 
rest,  as  the  same  general  topics 
were  on  all  occasions  urged  both 
for  or  against  them.  The  length, 
therefore,  to  which  they  extend¬ 
ed  made  abridgment  *'  impossible, 
if  it  had  been  endeavoured,  and 
foolish,  if  it  had  been  possible.”  We 
have,  however,  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  our  readers  as  full  and  distinct 
a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  measures 
proposed  for  curbing  the  projects  of 
the  disaffected  as  our  limits  would 
permit ;  deeming  it,  at  the  same 
time,  conducive  to  no  good  purpose 
to  analyse,  in  the  discussions  of  each 
successive  day,  speeches  which  con¬ 
tain  no  novelty  or  fact,  and  which 
merely  repeat  what  had  perhaps  been 
more  fully  and  forcibly  stated  before. 
To  the  clamours  raised  against  these 
vigorous  measures,  by  those  whose 
practices  they  were  so  powerfully 
calculated  to  restrain, — that  they 
were  calculated  to  impair,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  subvert  public  liberty,  we  re¬ 
ply  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  *:  FiU» 
to  libertatit  vocabulum  obtendi  ab  iU, 
qui  privatim  dtgenereSf  in  pubiiam 
exitiosi,  nihil  tpei,  nisi  per  aiscordiat 
habeant :  And  to  those  who  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  liberty  and  licen¬ 
tiousness,  between  the  dominion  of 
the  mob  and  the  salutary  and  equal 
government  of  the  laws ;  who  reve¬ 
rence  the  constitution,  hut  would 
curb  and  even  punish  seditious  and 
revolutionary  movements,  we  would 
address  the  words  of  Cicero  f  :  Hanc 
retinete,  qutesumut,  Qjuirites^  quant  vo- 
bis  tanquam  heeredUatem  majoret  vettri 
reliquerunt. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SCOTLAND. 


Progress  of  Burgh  Refum,. — Lord  A.  Hamilton* s  motion  relative  to  the 
Burgh  ^  Aber^en. — Lord  Advocate* s  bill  for  regulating  the  mode  of  ac- 
I  counting  of  Royal  Burghs. — Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee  on  the  Petitions  of  the  Royal  Burghs  carried _ New 

Jury  Court  Bill. — Motion  for  suspending,  till  next  session,  some  tf  its  en¬ 
actments. — Report  (f  the  Committee  on  the  Royal  Burghs. — Re-appointment 
.  of  the  Committee. 


The  progress  of  Burgii  Reform  in 
Scotland,  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  numerous  and  respectable 
petitions  which  were  in  the  course  of 
this  session  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  seem  to  have 
convinced  Parliament  that  some  al¬ 
teration  bad  become  necessary  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Scottish  Burghs, 
in  order  to  secure  the  citizens  a- 
gainst  the  evils  incident  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  an  irresponsible  and  self- 
elected  magistracy.  Of  the  extent 
of  this  progress,  a  correct  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  of 
the  sixty-six  Scottish  Royal  Burghs, 
thirty-nine,  the  total  population  of 
which  amounted  to  421,125  souls, 
had  already  voted  resolutions  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  reform  ;  while  of  the  twenty- 
seven  who  had  not  moved,  the  total 
population  did  not  exceed  60,361: 
so  that  the  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  former  was  to  that  of 
the  latter  nearly  as  seven  to  one. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  strong  facts 
alleged  in  petitions,  of  which  proof 


was  uniformly  offered,  we  shall  have 
no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  Par¬ 
liament  listened  with  attention  to  the 
representations  of  so  large  and  re¬ 
spectable  a  body  of  petitioners. 

The  6r8t  proceeding  of  importance 
in  this  cause  was,  the  motion  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  1st  of  April,  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  praying  that  his 
Royal  Highness  would  direct  to  be 
laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  issued  by  the  Crown  for  the 
election  of  Magistrates  for  the  burgh 
of  Aberdeen  in  1818,  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  petition  on  which  that  warrant 
was  granted.  His  Lordship  then  went 
into  a  history  of  the  case,  upon  which 
he  grounded  his  motion.  In  Aber¬ 
deen,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1817, 
an  election  took  place,  irregular,  and, 
what  was  more,  in  a  high  degree 
illegal.  A  complaint  was  made  by 
two  of  the  constituent  Magistrates. 
The  case  was  gross,  flagrant,  and 
unjust ;  yet  it  was  owing  to  the 
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mere  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
two  constituent  members  of  the 
towD'Council  being  called  in  upon 
the  occasion,  that  it  had  ever  come 
before  that  House.  After  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  previous  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
different  petitions  presented  to  it,  in¬ 
terim  Magistrates  were  appointed. 
The  question  on  these  petitions  in¬ 
volving  the  future  exercise  of  au¬ 
thority  in  the  burgh,  was  referred 
to  the  law-officers.  Upon  the  ad¬ 
vice,  as  he  presumed,  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  the  Crown  had  been  induced 
to  grant  a  warrant,  annulling  and 
annihilating  a  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  rejecting  the  petitions  of 
those  who  prayed  for  a  correction  of 
abuses,  and  confirming  the  authority 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  their 
continuance.  What,  however,  form¬ 
ed  the  chief  ground  of  his  complaint 
was,  that  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
or  the  learned  Lord  alone,  had  ad¬ 
vised  a  warrant,  enabling  the  old 
Magistrates,  instead  of  the  burgesses 
at  large,  to  elect  the  new  Magis¬ 
trates.  If  this  advice  had  been  given, 
as  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose 
it  had  been,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  question,  he  must 
consider  it  to  have  been  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  burgh,  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  its  re¬ 
sponsible  authors.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  his  motion  was,  that 
the  House  were  justified  in  this  case 
in  calling  for  all  tiiose  papers  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  law-of¬ 
ficers  for  Scotland,  and  on  which 
their  opinion  had  been  founded. 
He  would  detail  to  the  House  a  case 
of  gross  mismanagement,  which  was 
alone  sufficient  to  call  for  its  inter¬ 
ference.  He  defied  the  learned 
Lord  to  contradict  this  statement ; 
and  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
rottenness  he  had  described,  he 


might  mention  that  a  few  months 
prior  to  this  transaction  the  burgh 
had  been  declared  bankrupt  for  the 
sum  of  L.  230,000.  It  nad  been 
said,  that  the  burgesses  of  Aberdeen 
were  liable  for  the  debt  thus  con¬ 
tracted  by  self  elected  Magistrates  ; 
and  be  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
learned  Lord’s  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  But  it  was  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  whether  six  hundred  persons 
were  subject  to  the  payment  when 
the  creditors  were  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber;  but  it  was  desirable  to  know  on 
whom  the  loss  must  ultimately  fall. 
At  this  moment  there  was  also  a 
deficiency  of  L.  2,000  annual  in¬ 
terest  :  he  meant  of  income  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  debt.  He  might  add  to  what  he 
had  already  said  upon  this  subject, 
that  of  the  L.  230,000  of  debt, 
L.  57,000  had  been  borrowed  for  the 
payment  of  interest.  This,  however, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  but  one- 
half  of  the  mischief.  By  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  burgh,  an  annual  head 
meeting  of  the  burgesses  was  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  burgh 
accounts  stated  by  the  Magistrates.  . 
At  these  meetings  not  one  syllable 
about  the  amount  or  existence  of 
the  debt  had  ever  been  mentioned. 
And  here  it  was  his  duty  to  state, 
what  he  would  not  state  unless  he 
believed,  and  had  the  best  grounds 
for  believing  it  to  be  true,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  debt  of  L.  230,000 
so  incurred  and  concealed,  had  been 
contracted  by  means  of  forged  and 
false  minutes.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  to  deliver  over  40,000  or 
50,000  persons  to  the  authority  of 
the  same  Magistrates,  was  like  de¬ 
livering  them  to  military  execution. 
No  part  of  the  money  could  have 
been  borrowed  without  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  some  of  these  self-elected  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  the  whole  transaction 
exhibited  not  only  a  tissue  of  mis- 
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maDagement,  but  of  fraud  the  most 
gross,  and  oppression  the  most  pro¬ 
fligate.  In  the  year  1817,  nineteen 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  the  Ma¬ 
gistracy,  of  whom  six  accepted  of¬ 
fice  only  on  condition.  So  gross  and 
insulting,  however,  had  the  abuses 
become,  that  those  Magistrates  who 
were  going  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  from  some  feelings,  whether  of 
compunction  or  hypocrisy,  or  of 
tardy  conversion  to  just  principles, 
be  could  not  determine,  thought 
proper  to  put  upon  record  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  state  of 
the  burgh.  This  declaration  was  in 
substance,  that  they,  the  ex-magis¬ 
trates,  on  looking  at  the  calamitous 
situation  of  the  burgh,  were  desirous, 
in  justice  to  themselves,  to  state 
their  opinions  on  certain  topics  re¬ 
lative  to  the  City  Treasury.  They 
feel  it  their  duty  to  express  their  de¬ 
cided  conviction,  that  the  mode  of 
electing  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  was  radically  defective,  giv¬ 
ing  to  a  small  number  of  individuals 
an  undue  preponderance  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  fostering  a  system  of 
concealment,  under  which  the  best 
Magistrates  became  useless  from 
their  ignorance.  To  the  existence 
of  this  mode  of  election,  and  the 
want  of  all  control  over  the  expen¬ 
diture,  they  ascribed  the  heavy  ca¬ 
lamity  which  had  befallen  the  burgh. 
What,  however,  was  worse  than  all 
this  iniquity,  was,  that  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  it  was  legal ;  and  if  its 
authors  were  called  to  that  bar,  and 
cliose  to  add  boldness  to  their  de¬ 
linquency,  they  might  assert,  “  We 
have  done  all  that  you  charge  us  with 
doing,  and  defy  you  to  call  us  to  ac¬ 
count."  Another  point  to  which  it 
was  necessary  to  advert  in  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  warrant,  was  the  very 
diiferent  course  pursued  upon  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  the  burgh  of  Mon¬ 
trose.  In  that  case  a  warrant  had  been 


granted  for  renovating  the  burgh, 
and  even  conferring  on  it  a  new  set 
or  constitution.  Why  had  the  learn¬ 
ed  Lord  abandoned  bis  precedent  i 
Why  had  he  acted  so  differently  in 
the  case  of  Aberdeen,  which  called  so 
much  more  imperatively  for  a  similar 
reformation  i  He  could  not  see  the 
possibility  of  defending  both  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  though  he  certainly  approved 
of  that  with  respect  to  Montrose,  as 
justified  both  by  policy  and  practice, 
and  he  hoped  by  law  also.  In  Mon¬ 
trose  a  poll- warrant  had  been  granted, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  election  of  ma¬ 
gistrates  was  vested  in  the  burgesses 
at  large ;  but  the  warrant  to  Aber¬ 
deen  was  altogether  sui  generis^  such 
as  he  believed  had  never  before  been 
framed  in  Scotland.  His  Lordship 
then  went  into  a  variety  of  collateral 
topics  ;  and,  before  concluding,  re¬ 
served  to  himself  the  rightof  moving, 
if  necessary,  for  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  of 
England  and  Scotland,  in  addition 
to  the  papers  already  specified. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  it  had 
never  been  doubted,  that  the  failure 
of  that  burgh  arose  from  a  great 
public  undertaking,  which  had  not 
turned  out  so  lucrative  as  the  Magis¬ 
trates  had  been  warranted  to  expect. 
He  denied  the  charge  as  to  forged 
minutes,  and  was  sure  that  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  in  other  proceedings  in¬ 
stituted  by  persons  opposed  to  the 
Magistrates,  that  charge  had  never 
been  brought  forward.  As  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  election  was  set 
aside,  the  Noble  Lord  was  incorrect, 
when  he  said,  that  setting  aside  the 
Magistrates  disfranchised  a  burgh. 
It  was  the  same  he  believed,  as  de¬ 
claring  in  England,  that  a  borough 
was  not  competent  to  regulate  itself.' 
From  the  statement  of  the  Noble 
Lord,  the  House  would  be  led  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  theclcction  of  Magistrates 
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in  1817  was  set  aside,  on  the  ground 
of  lavish  expenditure  of  the  funds  ; 
but  the  only  ground  stated  before 
the  Court  of  Session  was,  that  of  the 
forty  electors,  who  by  the  set  of  the 
burgh  were  required  to  be  present, 
one  man  of  the  name  of  Hae  was 
found  to  be  disqualihcd  because  he 
could  not  produce  a  burgess’s  ticket; 
The  Noble  Lord  was  wrong  in  suppo> 
sing  that  there  never  had  been  a 
crown-warrant  in  a  similar  case.  In 
1746  the  election  for  this  very  burgh 
was  set  aside  by  the  Magistrates 
being  ousted  from  the  town  by  the 
rebels,  and  a  similar  warrant  to  the 
present  had  then  been  issued.  In 
Montrose  the  election  had  been  set 
aside,  because  ail  the  Magistrates  had 
unanimously  united  in  what  was  il¬ 
legal  :  in  Aberdeen,  the  election  had 
been  set  aside  in  consequence  only 
of  an  error  arising  from  mistake. 
In  Montrose  the  election  had  been 
illegal,  since  it  had  been  conducted 
on  principles  that  had  been  condemn¬ 
ed,  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
under  a  most  corrupt  and  profligate 
administration.  In  Aberdeen  the 
error  was  only  casual.  The  learned 
Lord  then  took  an  opportunity  of 
paying  some  high  compliments  to 
the  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland, 
and  defended,  in  very  strong  terms, 
the  conduct  of  the  council  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  A  pretty  long  discussion  here 
ensued;  but  in  the  end,  the  Noble 
Lord’s  motion  was  negatived  by  only 
a  majority  of  5. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill  which  he  had  last  year  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  subsequently  withdrawn,  for 
regulating  the  mode  of  accounting 
in  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland. 
The  second  reading  was  fixed  for 
the  26th,  but  postponed,  and  after¬ 
wards  arrested  by  the  success  of 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton’s  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 


2.5S 

on  the  petitions  for  burgh  reform, 
which  we  shall  give  some  account  of 
immediately,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
great  number  of  petitions  from  va¬ 
rious  places  were  presented  against 
the  bill,  the  provisions  of  which, 
though  it  assumed  the  accountability 
of  the  magistrates  of  burghs,  and 
proposed  to  appoint  auditors  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  pass  their  accounts,  were 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  burgesses  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Lord  Archi¬ 
bald  Hamilton,  in  rising  to  bring  on  ‘ 
his  m'otion  for  referring  the  petitions 
of  the  royal  burghs  to  a  Committee, 
said,  that  after  the  numerous  peti¬ 
tions  which  had  been  received  by 
the  House,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  any  thing  of  the  oppres¬ 
sion  under  which  the  petitioners  la¬ 
boured.  He  therefore  thought  that 
there  could  be  no  rational  objection 
to  his  motion  for  a  committee.  It 
had  been  stated,  that  this  subject  was 
merely  used  as  a  cloak  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  ;  he  denied  this  as¬ 
sertion  most  positively,  and  said  that 
it  might  be  seen  how  unfounded  it 
was  from  reading  the  petitions  them¬ 
selves.  The  only  indirect  way  in 
which  this  motion  touched  upon  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform  was,  that  where 
the  Magistrates  were  self-elected, 
they  returned  the  members  to  Par¬ 
liament.  Now  the  burgesses  wished 
to  have  the  same  share  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  their  magistrates  as  their  ma¬ 
gistrates  had  in  the  election  of  their 
representatives.  This  was  the  onljr 
way  in  which  the  subject  of  a  reform 
in  Parliament  was  connected  with 
that  of  a  reform  in  the  burgh  system. 
He  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  aa 
observation  which  had  fallen  from 
the  Lord  Advocate  on  these  peti¬ 
tions :  1st,  the  petitioners  were  not 
numerous :  2dly,  they  were  not  in¬ 
terested  persons.  The  objection  to 
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ken  bjr  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord, 
that  these  petitions  came  from  the 
burgesses  themselves  only,  and  not 
from  the  country  at  large,  was  an 
objection  equally  frivolous  and  un« 
meaning.  What  did  the  Noble  Lord 
require  ?  If  they  were  numerous, 
he  disputed  their  respectability  ;  and 
if  they  were  but  few,  he  contended 
that  they  were  not  of  sufficient  inte* 
rest  to  require  the  House’s  interfe¬ 
rence.  The  evils  which  they  had 
complained  of  on  a  former  occasion 
had  not  been  denied  ;  the  system 
which  they  complained  of  had  not 
been  defended.  The  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  at  one  time  denied  the 
existence  of  those  evils  ;  at  another, 
objected  to  entertain  the  question, 
on  the  ground  that  the  country  was 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  and  at  another,  that  he  was 
not  assured  of  the  respectability  of 
the  petitioners.  But  would  the  Noble 
Lord,  or  any  of  his  friends,  stand  up 
and  say,  that  if  their  allegations  were 
true,  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  in¬ 
to  immediate  consideration  i  The 
Noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  grievances  under  which 
the  burgesses  presently  laboured, 
and  concluded  by  moving,  “  that  the 
several  petitions  presented  during 
the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
from  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland, 
be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  matter  thereof,  and  to  re¬ 
port  their  opinion  thereon  accord- 
ingly.” 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr 
W.  Dundas,  Mr  W.  Douglas,  Mr 
Boswell,  Lord  Binning,  and  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  and  defended  by  the  Hon.  Mr 
Primrose,  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  and  Mr 
Wynn,  and  after  a  brief  reply  from 
Lord  A.  Hamilton,  the  House  divid¬ 
ed,  when  the  motion  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  149  to  144. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Session  a 
bill  had  been  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 


ment,  and  carried  through  its  sere- 
ral  stages  with  great  dispatch,  for 
facilitating  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  by  regulating 
and  giving  permanency  to  the  Jury 
Court,  which  had  been  originally 
established  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission,  appointed  some 
years  ago  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland. 
This  bill  was  intended  to  remedy 
some  of  the  defects  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Jury  Court,  and 
particularly  to  save  a  great  deal  of 
the  unnecessary  expense  incurred 
by  the  preliminary  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  cases  were  sent  to  the  jury,  by 
authorising  the  Lord  Ordinary,  in  the 
6rst  instance,  or,  if  be  should  think 
fit,  on  reference  to  the  Divisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  to  send  the  case 
before  a  jury.  All  matters  of  law, 
were,  as  heretofore,  confined  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  the 
Lord  Ordinary  ;  and  the  bill,  more¬ 
over,  provided  for  the  presence  of 
two  Judges  in  the  Jury  Court,  and 
enabled  them  to  consult  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  to  pass  acts  of  sede¬ 
runt  for  the  regulation  of  their  pro¬ 
cedure.  On  the  24th  of  June,  how¬ 
ever,  some  time  after  the  bill  had  pass¬ 
ed  into  a  law.  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
brought  forward  a  motion,  that  an  ad¬ 
dress  be  presented  to  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  praying  that  the  appointments 
created  by  the  recent  Jury  Court  act 
might  not  be  filled  up  till  one  month 
after  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
or  until  the  commissioners  on  courts 
of  justice  in  Scotland  should  have 
made  a  report  regarding  the  said 
court.  The  reasons  alleged  as  the 
grounds  of  this  motion,  were,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  bill  had  been 
carried  through  Parliament,  and  the 
appointment  of  several  new,  and, 
as  the  Noble  Lord  observed,  super¬ 
fluous  officers. 

The  Solicitor-General  and  Lord 
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Castlereagh  opposed  the  motion,  on 
the  grounds,  that  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  had  been  extended,  such 
an  increase  was  rendered  necessary, 
and  that  the  suspension  of  the  en. 
actments  of  a  bill,  after  it  had  pass¬ 
ed,  would  not  only  form  a  dangerous 
precedent,  but  would  be  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  that  Parliament  had 
not  properly  legislated  on  a  subject 
which  it  had  previously  advised  with 
competent  authorities.  These  con¬ 
siderations  seemed  to  weigh  with  the 
Noble  Lord,  who,  in  consequence, 
consented  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Lord  Archi¬ 
bald  Hamilton  brought  up  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  the  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland,  which,  after  an 
attempt  by  Lord  Binning  to  give  it 
the  go-by,  was  received  and  ordered 


to  be  printed.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  chiefly  confined  their 
attention  to  the  four  burghs  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  Dun-  • 
fermline,  of  the  affairs  of  which  they^ 
give  an  ample  and  detailed  account ; : 
entering  into  the  specific  complaints 
of  the  petitioners,  and  carefully 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
come  to  the  conclusion,  **  that  the 
general  allegations  of  the  petitioners, 
as  far  as  the  committee  have  yet  ex-  ' 
amined  them,  appear  to  be  very 
warranted  by  the  evidence.** 

Parliament,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  re-assembled  in  November;, 
and  on  the  22d  of  December  Lord 
A.  Hamilton  moved  the  re-appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee,  which,  after 
some  opposition  from  Mr  W.  Dun- 
das  and  Mr  C.  Forbes,  was  agreed  to. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


FRANCE. 


State  ef  parties — Meeting  of  the  Legislative  Body, — M.  Barthilemfs  Reso- 
Itition  relettive  to  the  law  of  elections  carried  in  the  Chamber  of  PeerSt  but 
thrown  out  in  the  Chamber  <f  Deputies- — Laws  relative  to  the  Press. — 
Debates  thereon. — The  Budget. — State  of  the  French  Finances. — Ways  and 
Means^— Discussions  on  the  Budget, — ktate  of  parties  at  the  dose  <f  the 
Session, — Position  of  the  new  Ministry. — Disturbances  at  Nismes. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1818, 
the  aspect  of  French  affairs  was  by 
no  means  such  as  circumstances 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  The 
convention  of  the  9th  of  October, 
which  finally  decreed  the  evacuation 
of  France  by  the  Army  of  Observa¬ 
tion,  appears  neither  to  have  allayed 
the  beats  of  faction,  nor  to  have  add¬ 
ed  to  the  popularity  of  the  Ministry. 
This  was  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  result  of  the  elections  which 
immediately  foHowed,  and  which,  the 
Ministry  no  doubt  calculated,  that 
that  generous  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  would  power¬ 
fully  influence  in  their  favour.  In 
defiance  of  all  their  exertions,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  popular  candidates 
were  elected  by  immense  majorities ; 
and  even  the  more  temperate  of  the 
Liberals,  to  whom  they  looked  for 
support,  openly  withdrew  and  joined 
the  popular  party.  La  Fayette,  whom, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  defeating  at  the  election 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 


Marne,  was,  in  the  course  of  six  days 
afterwards,  returned  by  a  great  ma- 

afor  the  department  of  the 
e;  Manuel,  who  had  started  as  a 
candidate  for  Paris,  was  chosen  de- 
.puty  for  La  Vend&e  without  solici¬ 
tation  ;  and  Benjamin  Constant, 
though  be  had  failed  in  carrying  his 
election  for  the  capital,  nevertheless' 
proved,  by  the  numbers  he  had  poll¬ 
ed,  that  the  influence  of  the  Ministry 
was  on  the  wane.  Numerous  other 
instances  might,  if  necessary,  be 
brought  forward  in  corroboration  of 
a  fact,  which,  all  circumstances  con¬ 
sidered,  seems  not  a  little  difficult 
to  account  for. 

By  guaranteeing  the  substantial 
advantages,  or  at  least  changes, 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  Re¬ 
volution,  by  confirming  the  sales  of 
the  national  property,  by  establish¬ 
ing  religious  toleration,  by  declaring 
the  equality  of  every  French  subject 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and,  above  all, 
by  laying  the  basis  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  system,  the  Constitutional  Char- 
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ter  appeared  to  have  secured  to  the 
nation  all  the  blessings  for  which 
they  had  suffered  and  struggled  so 
severely:  but  it  seems  that  in  France, 
where,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  col* 
stitutions  have  sprung  up  and  passed 
away  with  such  unprecedented  ra¬ 
pidity,  the  rage  for  alteration,  or 
improvement,  as  it  is  called,  has  be¬ 
come  epidemical,  and  that  no  system, 
however  large  and  comprehensive 
in  its  outline,  can  reconcile  the  dis¬ 
cordant  and  jarring  views  of  men 
who  have  been  alternately  tbe  vic¬ 
tims  of  anarchy  and  the  slaves  of 
despotism.  This  was  strikingly  ma¬ 
nifested  during  the  discussions  of 
last  session  on  the  laws  for  regula¬ 
ting  elections  and  for  recruiting  the 
army ;  the  former  of  which  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  extend  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  by  giving  to  those  concerned 
in  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  hol¬ 
ders  of  real  property,  a  more  direct 
inBuence  in  the  representation;  while 
the  latter  in  some  sort  new-modelled 
the  organization  of  the  army,  and 
provided  suitable  rewards  for  length 
of  service,  as  well  as  distinguished 
courage  and  merit :  both  laws  were 
certainly  conceived  with  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  to  tbe  rights  recognised  and 
declared  by  the  Charter,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  connrm  and  assure  that  har¬ 
mony  so  necessary  'to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  both  of  the  Government  and 
people.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  effect  was  in  a  great  measure  tbe 
reverse  of  what  had  been  anticipated ; 
for  although  these  laws  were  decid¬ 
edly  popular  with  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  they  seemed  to  be  found¬ 
ed  on  too  direct  a  recognition  of 
tbe  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
not  to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to 
those  who,  by  interest,  prejudice, 
and  misfortune,  were  attached  to 
the  ancient  regime.  The  Bercest 
spirit  of  opposition  was  according¬ 
ly  kindled  up,  chieBy  among  this 
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class,  who  regarded  these  laws,  not 
merely  as  incompatible  with  their 
principles,  but  as  likely  to  prove 
eventually  fatal  to  the  monarchy  it¬ 
self;  and  their  declamations,  and 
prognostications  of  the  mischiefs  they 
would  produce,  were  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  vehemence  and  fury  to 
which  we  in  this  country  are  happily 
strangers.  But  while  their  enemies 
were  united,  the  Ministers  were  wa¬ 
vering  and  divided.  Too  arutocra- 
tical,  perhaps,  in  their  composition, 
and  too  anxious  to  trim  between  the 
contending  factions,  their  want  of 
energy  disgusted  the  Liberals,  to 
whom  they  chieBy  looked  for  sup¬ 
port,  without  conciliating  the  Ultras, 
or  even  the  Royalists,  who  would 
endure  no  compromise  either  with 
the  men  or  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution ;  and  thus  Eurime  be¬ 
held  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  Mi¬ 
nistry,  to  whom  France  was  indebted 
for  two  wise  and  popular  laws,  and 
for  the  lilieration  of  her  territory 
from  foreign  occupation,  driven  from 
the  helm  at  the  very  time,  and  ap¬ 
parently  in  consequence  of  the  very 
events,  which  ought  to  have  increas¬ 
ed  their  popularity  and  consolidated 
their  power. 

The  fall  of  this  Ministry  was,  on 
many  accounts,  unfortunate  for 
France,  and  for  the  great  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty.  It  generat¬ 
ed  distrust  on  the  part  of  tbe  King, 
and  tended  to  perpetuate  those  vio¬ 
lences  of  faction  from  which  France 
has  yet,  we  fear,  much  to  su&r :  it 
reBected  on  the  national  character  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  impair¬ 
ed  the  zeal  with  which  public  men, 
however  upright  their  intentions, 
might  otherwise  have  been  disposed 
to  serve  their  country ;  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
inBuence  the  elections,  and  to  in¬ 
fuse  even  into  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  much  of  that  turbulent  bitter- 
R 
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ness,  of  which  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session  we  have  so  many  ex¬ 
amples. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when 
the  session  of  the  Legislative  Body 
was  opened  in  the  usual  manner,  on 
the  lOth  of  December;  this  event 
having,  it  is  said,  been  delayed  be¬ 
yond  the  regular  period,  by  the  un¬ 
expected  prolongation  of  the  confe¬ 
rences  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  although 
the  more  probable  cause  was,  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  the  interior,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  exertions  and  practi¬ 
ces  of  the  party  in  hostility  to  the 
Court.  The  first  question  which  gave 
rise  to  discussion  was  a  proposition 
made  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Barthelemy,  for  presenting 
an  address  to  the  King,  humbly  sup¬ 
plicating  him  to  present  the  project 
of  a  law  for  altering  and  modifying 
the  constitution  of  the  electoral  col¬ 
leges  ;  in  other  words,  for  virtually  a- 
brogating  the  law  of  elections,  which, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  attended 
with  effects  not  foreseen  or  provided 
for  by  those  with  whom  it  had  origi¬ 
nated.  The  first  to  oppose  this  pro¬ 
position,  wasM.  Lally-Tollendal,  who, 
without  denying  that  some  special, 
precise,  and  definite  modifications 
were  necessary,  resisted  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  of  its  vagueness, 
obscurity,  and  the  dangers  of  more 
than  one  kind  with  which  it  would 
be  attended.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Count  Decazes,  remarked, 
that  the  very  entertaining  of  such 
a  proposition  for  a  moment  indica¬ 
ted  that  the  Chamber  viewed  it  with 
some  degree  of  favour,  and  he  in¬ 
vited  them  to  dismiss  it  at  once,  with¬ 
out  allowing  any  farther  discussion. 
**  There  has  been  much  talk,  said 
he,  of  the  promises  made  by  Minis¬ 
ters  when  they  presented  the  law  of 
elections.  A  Minister,  when  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  law,  can  promise  nothing  but 


to  cause  it  to  be  faithfullv  and  lite¬ 
rally  executed ;  and,  doubtless,  no¬ 
thing  more  was  promised  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  alluded  to.  Ministers  have 
been  invited  to  justify  the  confidence 
they  have  already  inspired ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  that  confidence  can¬ 
not  be  better  justified  than  by  resist¬ 
ing,  both  as  a  Peer  and  as  a  Minister, 
a  proposition  which  1  cannot  but  re¬ 
gard  as  likely  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences.”  A- 
mon^  those  who  defended  the  pro¬ 
position,  it  was  alleged  that  the  law 
of  elections  had  only  been  brought 
forward  as  an  experiment,  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  which  were 
to  be  determined  by  subsequent  ex¬ 
perience  ;  that  though  a  measure  of 
vital  importance,  the  errors  or  per¬ 
fections  of  which  were  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
France,  it  had,  after  a  long  and  ani¬ 
mated  discussion,  been  carried  by  a 
very  trifling  majority ;  and  that  the 
entertaining  this  proposition  would  be 
the  means  of  leading  to  a  discussion, 
which  would  throw  fresh  light  on  a 
subject  which,  by  reason  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  could  not  be  too  minutely 
sifted  and  examined.  To  these  ar¬ 
guments  it  was  answered,  that  the 
proposition  in  question  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  disturb  the  public  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  and  to  create  alarms  and  agita¬ 
tions,  always  dangerous  and  some¬ 
times  fatal.  Such  were  the  views 
urged  by  the  respective  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  measure  with  great 
heat  and  mutual  exasperation ;  the 
latter  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  moving  tbe  order  of 
the  day. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  26th,  this  pro¬ 
position  gave  rise  to  a  still  longer 
though  calmer  discussion.  On  this 
occasion  M.  de  Barthelemy  dwelt  at 
great  length  on  the  inconveniences 
and  evils  of  the  existing  law.  He 
maintained,  that  no  less  than  one- 
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third  of  the  great  body  of  electors 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  elec> 
tions/and  that  there  must  be  some* 
thing  yicious  in  the  manner  of  taking 
the  votes,  when  such  an  anomaly 
could  occur ;  as  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  that  men  vested  with  such 
an  important  trust,  would,  unless 
obstructed  by  the  law,  neglect  to 
exercise  it.  The  principal  evil,  how* 
ever,  arose  from  the  interpretation 
which  had  been  put  upon  an  article 
in  the  Charter,  which  conferred  the 
rights  of  an  elector  on  every  citizen 
paying  300  francs  (L.  12,  10s.)  of 
direct  taxes.  With  the  intention  of 
encouraging  commerce  and  indus* 
try,  the  taxes  paid  on  manufactured 
commodities  had  been  assimilated  to 
the  land-tax;  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  former  of  these  taxes  is  col¬ 
lected,  namely,  in  twelfths,  had  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  the  grossest  abuse; 
so  that  an  individual  having  once 
paid  25  francs  might  legally  vote  in  a 
French  electoral  assembly.  This  he 
held  to  be  a  manifest  violation,  not 
merely  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  very 
letter  of  the  Charter;  while  by  the  faci¬ 
lity  which  it  afforded  to  men  without 
fortune,  and  exposed  to  the  artifices 
of  intrigue  and  corruption,  of  find¬ 
ing  their  way  into  the  electoral  body, 
if  inflicted  an  act  of  real  injustice 
on  those  whose  rights  were  thus  in¬ 
vaded,  and  who,  as  the  proprietors 
of  houses  and  lands,  constituted  the 
great  strength  of  the  nation,  and 
were  the  natural  guardians  of  its 
manners  and  institutions. 

The  arguments  of  M.  Barth^lemy 
were  answered  by  the  Marquis  Des- 
soles.  President  of  the  Council  of  Mi¬ 
nisters.  He  candidly  admitted,  that, 
though  he  had  voted  for  the  passing 
of  this  law,  it  had  been  with  consi¬ 
derable  doubts  as  to  its  results. 
These  doubts,  however,  experience 
had  completely  removed ;  and  he  at 


present  saw  no  reason  for  the  alarm 
which  some  persons  had  expressed 
on  account  of  the  particular  choice 
which  several  of  the  colleges  had 
made.  Many  of  the  abuses  which 
had  been  complained  of,  he  treated 
as  in  a  great  degree  imaginary ;  and 
dwelt  on  the  absurdity  of  opposing 
a  law,  because  in  its  operation  it 
had  fallen  short  of  absolute  or  ima¬ 
ginary  perfection.  He  maintained, 
that  the  law  had  been  too  short 
time  in  operation  to  enable  any  one 
to  form  a  sound  and  enlightened 
opinion  as  to  its 'results,  whether  be¬ 
neficial  or  otherwise ;  and  that,  as  it 
was  confessedly  popular  with  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  it  could  not 
fail  to  endanger  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity  to  bring  its  provisions  into  ques¬ 
tion.  He  particularly  dwelt  on  the 
time  which  had  been  chosen  to  bring 
forward  this  obnoxious  proposition, 
and  asked,  **  Is  it  wise,  is  it  prudent, 
when  the  nation  has  but  just  esca- 
ed  from  the  agitations  which  bad 
ecn  excited  witn  a  malignant  acti¬ 
vity  during  the  total  change  lately  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  law  of  election,  to  come 
forward,  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
with  a  vague  and  indefinite  proposi. 
tion,  merely  to  modify  it  ?  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  fatal  latitude 
of  such  a  proposal  is  naturally  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  distrust  and  irrita¬ 
tion,  only  the  more  dangerous  that, 
without  proposing  to  alter  or  abro¬ 
gate  the  whole  law,  it  leaves  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  already  possess  it,  and 
who  therefore  will  watch  every  inno¬ 
vation  with  the  most  suspicious  jea¬ 
lousy  i**  In  fine,  he  declared  it  as 
the  unanimous  determination  of  the 
Government,  to  oppose  every  change 
in  the  existing  law,  the  bare  proposi¬ 
tion  of  which  nad  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  the  dangers  with  which  such  an 
attempt  could  not  fail  to  be  attended. 
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The  Count  de  Castellano  defend* 
ed  the  proposition  from  the  charge 
of  vagueness,  on  the  sround  that  M. 
Barth&lemy  had  latterly  defined,  with 
sufficient  precision,  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view ;  and  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  enter  into  more  mi* 
nute  details,  when  a  distinct  project 
for  the  modification  of  the  law  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Chamber.  M. 
Boissy  d’Anglas  opposed  both  the 
form  and  object  of  the  proposition, 
and  held,  that  the  removing  a  few 
partial  abuses  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  them  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  attain  that  object  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
In  the  existing  state  of  the  public 
mind,  this  was  certainly  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  argument ;  for  the  proposition  of 
M.  Barth^lemy  had  excited  the 
most  lively  sensation  both  in  Paris 
and  the  departments ;  and  from  the 
violent  opposition  which  it  had  almost 
universally  encountered,  certainly 
threatened,  if  persevered  in,  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  unpleasant, 
not  to  savt  dan^erous,'consequence8. 

The  discussion,  however,  being 
pursued  with  extraordinary  vehe* 
mence  and  achamement,  the  Marquis 
de  Lally-Tollendal,  who  had  been 
among  the  first  to  oppose  the  propo¬ 
sition  as  too  vague,  rose  and  stated, 
that  holding  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  law  to  be  inviolable,  he  saw 
no  great  difficulty  in  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  points  indicated  by 
M.  de  Barth^lemv*  and  therefore 
proposed  an  amendment  or  substitu- 
,  tion  to  the  following  effect :  **  That 
his  Majesty  should  be  humbly  re¬ 
quested  to  propose  to  the  Chai^ers 
(the  King  has  the  initiative  of  all  laws 
in  France,)  a  law  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  insuring  the  execution  of 
the  law  of  the  5th  of  February  1817, 
relative  to  the  right  of  electing  de¬ 
puties  for  departments ;  for  facilita- 


tmg  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  the 
case  of  those  in  whom  the  law  has 
already  invested  it,  and  for  prevent¬ 
ing  those  who  have  not  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  required  by  that  law  from 
exercising  the  right  of  voting  at 
elections.**  This  amendment,  or 
rather  redaction  of  the  original  pro¬ 
position,  was,  however,  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  94  to  60 ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  March  the  discussion  was 
resumed,  and  characterized  by  the 
same  heat  and  violence  as  hereto* 
fore. 

On  this  occasion,  the  oration  of 
Count  Lanjuinais  was  remarkable  for 
its  vehemence,  even  amidst  the  furi¬ 
ous  tirades  pronounced  from  the  tri¬ 
bune  by  the  adherents  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  The  law  of  elections  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  second  charter,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  hostility  which  had  been 
shown  to  it,  as  emanating  from  a 
powerful  faction  behind  the  throne, 

the  faction  of  privileges,  abuses, 
sinecures,  prodigality,  and  oligar¬ 
chy,**  which  had  incessantly  attempt¬ 
ed  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
Charter,  or  at  least  to  render  it  to¬ 
tally  illusory,  and  to  reduce  its  ope¬ 
ration  to  a  number  of  hypocritical 
ceremonies.  '*  In  two  words,  said 
he,  this  proposition  is  the  first  act 
of  a  revolution  against  the  Char¬ 
ter.** 

The  Count  Decazes  took  a  tem- 
erate  review  of  the  arguments  which 
ad  been  advanced  on  both  sides ; 
and  while  he  endeavoured  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  what  he  justly  de¬ 
scribed  as  **  monstrous  and  ridiculous 
presages**  on  the  one  hand,  he 
ointed  out  the  dangers  that  might 
e  legitimately  expected  to  result 
from  any  alteration  in  a  law  so  ex¬ 
tensively  popular,  and  in  the  main 
so  salutary  in  its  operation.  At 
length,  however,  the  original  propo¬ 
sition  was  put  to  the  vote,  and,  not* 
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withataodiDg  the  zealous  oppositron 
of  the  Ministers,  it  was  carried  bj  a 
mirioritj  of  98  to  55. 

In  the  sho't  space  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  introduction  of 
the  proposition  of  M.  Barth6iemj’, 
till  Its  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  agitation  which  ft  cau> 
aed  had  extended  from  Paris  to  the  de¬ 
partments,  where  numerous  petitions 
were  in  preparation  against  it.  Per¬ 
ceiving  the  impression  which  it  had  . 
made,  some  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  thought  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  wait  till  the  fate 
of  the  proposition  was  decided  in 
the  Upper  Chamber  ;  and  according¬ 
ly,  on  the  3d  of  March,  M.  le  Cheva¬ 
lier  Lafitte  proposed,  in  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Lower  Chamber, 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  the 
King,  stating,  that  the  Chamber  con¬ 
sidered  the  maintenance  of  the  law 
of  elections,  such  as  it  now  stood, 
and  its  punctual  execution,  as  the 
chief  guarantees  of  public  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  the  most  solid  basis  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy;  and  that, 
inconsequence,  the  Chamber  sup- 

filicated  nis  Majesty  to  preserve  that 
aw  in  full  and  complete  force.  To  this 
proposition,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
M.  de  Serr^,  answered,  that  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  shared  in  the  sentiments  which 
it  expressed ;  but  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  matters,  it  appeared  to  him 
unseasonable  and  premature.  The 
proposition  was  accordingly  with¬ 
drawn;  and  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  which  so  much  interested 
all  parties,  suspended  till  the  15th  of 
March,  when  the  resolution  of  the 
Peers  was  presented  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  The  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  nature 
of  this  resolution,  presented  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secret  Committee  on  the 
18th ;  on  which  occasion  Count 
Beugnot,  who  brought  up  the  re¬ 
port,  declared,  that  he  saw  nothing 
in  the  proposition  but  vague,  un¬ 


certain,  and  insignificant  generali¬ 
ties,  and  that,  moreover,  it  was  far 
from  respectful  to  the  King.  **  In 
the  inconvenience,  said  he,  which  It 
pretends  to  point  out,  it  has  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  cause  that  bU 
discussed  and  decided  in  1819,  Whic4 
had  been  discussed  and  decided  iU 
1817  relative  to  the  law  of  election^. 
Of  one  of  these  inconveniences,  thh 
difficulty  of  assembling  the  electors 
at  the  principal  place  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  commission  has  been  able 
to  obtain  no  proof.  In  point  of  facr, 
ever  since  there  were  elections  in 
France,  the  number  of  voters  lias 
uniformly  borne  an  inconsiderable 
proportion  to  the  absolute  number 
of  electors.  The  commission  asks, 
where,  and  in  what  Electoral  College 
have  individuals  been  received,  who, 
having  been  recently  enrolled  as 
liable  to  the  patenteSf  had'  only  paid 
a  twelfth  part  of  that  tax  ?  No  Such 
thii^,  for  example,  has  been  found 
in  Paris ;  where,  in  thn  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  assembling  and  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Electoral  College,  only 
four  patent et  had  been  deliv^^eq. 
We  therefore  require  that  person!^ 
places,  and  facts,  be  condescend¬ 
ed  on,  in  order  that  We  may  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  author  of  the  pro- 
osition  has  deceived  himself,  or 
een  deceived.  For  if  none  of  his 
allee^ions  are  correct,  upon  what, 
1  asK,  can  we  reason  }  We  cannot 
distinguish  whether  it  be  an  existing 
abuse  which  he  pretends  to  remove, 
ora  pouible  abuse  which  he  desires 
to  prevent.  Article  40.  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  calls  to  the  nomination  of  depu¬ 
ties,  those  whn  p^  a  direct  tax  to 
the  amount  of 300  francs ;  and  surely, 
by  the  expression  "  voho  pau**  can 
only  be  understood  those  who  have 
actually  paid  the  full  amount  of  that 
tax,  and  not  those  who  having  only 
at  the  last  election  paid  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  patente,  decline  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  remainder.” 
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On  the  20tb,  the  discuMion  was  re> 
sumed,  when  M.  Martin  de  Gray  first 
addressed  the  Chamber.  He  ac¬ 
cused  the  partisans  of  this  measure  of 
bad  faith,  and  of  a  desire  to  cause  the 
aristocratical  influence  of  the  great 
proprietors  to  predominate  in  the 
elections,  and  to  usurp,  or  rather  to 
paralyse  the  democratical  part  of  the 
constitution,  so  essential  to  its  exis¬ 
tence,  by  submitting  the  elections  to 
oligarchical  influence.  **  Before  the 
Revolution,**  said  he,  the  privile¬ 
ged  classes  enjoyed  a  double  re¬ 
presentation  ;  but  the  Chamber  of 
the  tiers  etat  was  elected  in  a  man¬ 
ner  incomparably  more  democrati¬ 
cal  than  yours.  In  1789  the  tiers 
etat  obtained  a  representation  equal 
to  that  of  the  two  other  orders ;  but 
the  aristocracy,  such  as  it  can  now 
exist  in  France,  is  represented  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  while  all  or¬ 
ders  are  equally  admissible  into  the 
elective  chamber.  Does  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  wish  to  engross  the  whole  re¬ 
presentation  ?  to  seize  upon  the 
Electoral  Colleges  and  Chambe/  of 
Deputies,  and  to  bring  us  back  to 
the  state  of  1789  ?’*  He  then  went 
into  a  variety  of  other  topics  of  a 
somewhat  declamatory  cast,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  conjuring  the  Chamber 
to  preserve  and  maintain  inviolate 
liberty,  public  tranquillity,  and  the 
constitutional  monarchy. 

'  To  the  arguments  of  M.  Martin 
de  Gray,  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  re¬ 
plied,  that,  by  the  existing  law,  in¬ 
scription  into  the  roll  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  patenteSf  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  one-twelflh  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion,  conveyed  an  unquestionable 
right  to  the  privileges  of  an  elector, 
and  that  the  prefects  were  the  sole 
judges  of  the  validity  of  such  enrol¬ 
ments.  In  support  of  this  statement 
•M.  de  Villele  cited  the  case  of  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  where,  in 
1817,  the  number  of  electors  was^l, 


whereas,  in  1818,  it  had  risen  to  1598. 
To  this  assertion  M.  de  Saint-Au- 
laire,  President  of  the  College  of  the 
Gard  in  1818,  answered,  that  the 
deputies  of  that  department  having, 
at  the  ballot,  obtained  1000  out 
of  1400  suffrages,  it  mattered  little 
that  there  were  a  few  persons  whose 
right  to  vote  would  not  have  borne  a 
scrutiny.  But  it  did  not  surely  fol¬ 
low  from  this,  that  these  bad  votes 
had  been  created  by  the  influence 
of  the  prefect  As  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  Government  in  this 
election,  it  was  legitimate,  as  it  had 
DO  other  object  than  to  persuade  the 
Protestants  that  they  might  appear 
at  the  elections  without  danger  of 
being  assassinated.  **  You  speak,** 
said  the  orator,  of  the  elections  of 
1818,  “  but  you  seem  to  forget 
of  what  took  pmee  at  the  elections 
1815,  when,  four  days  before  the  vot¬ 
ing  commenced,  thirteen  Protestants 
were  murdered,  and  the  rest  fled  in 
consternation  to  the  mountains.  This 
is  what  the  partisans  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  call  peace  ;  ubi  s6litudinem  ja» 
ciuntf  pacem  appellant !  Last  year 
the  deputies  of  1815  again  presented 
themselves  to  the  colleges:  the 
crimes  then  committed  had  not 
been  punished,  and  terror  was  in 
consequence  excited  f  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  destroy 
all  ground  for  alarm.** 

On  the  sitting  of  the  22d,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  resumed,  but  little  new 
in  the  shape  of  argument  was  ad¬ 
dressed  on  either  side.  **Each  of 
us,*’  said  M.  de  la  Fayette,  "  knows 
so  well  why  he  attacks  the  law  of 
elections,  and  why  he  defends  it,  that 
we  can  hope  for  little  additional  light 
on  the  subject.**  Perhaps  the  reader 
may  think  that  we  have  dwelt  longer 
than  was  necessary  on  the  discussion 
of  this  ill-timed  proposition ;  but  it 
is  strongly  illustrative  of  the  French 
character,  and  may  serve  to  throw 
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light  on  the  state  both  of  parties  important  subject.  The  first  of  these 
and  opinions  in  France  at  this  pe-  was  merely  declaratory  of  the  crimes 
riod.  Nothing  could  surely  be  more  and  offences  which  may  be  commit* 
premature  than  to  propose  to  decide  ted  by  means  of  the  press,^  or^  by 
as  to  the  effects  of  a  law  which  had  any  other  method  of  publication, 
been  only  a  year  in  operation ;  and  and  resolved  the  description  of  such 
nothing  more  unreasonable  than  to  crimes  and  offences  into  the  four  fol* 
expect  that  the  good  which  it  un*  lowing  heads:  1.  Public  provocation 
questionably  produced  should  be  to  crime  or  offence ;  2.  Public  of. 
unalloyed  by  those  partial  abuses  fences  against  the  person  of  the 
and  inconveniences'whicb  are  inse-  King ;  i).  Outrages  against  public 
parable  even  from  the  wisest  and  moi^s ;  and,  4.  Defamation  and 
most  enlightened  acts  of  legislation,  public  injury.  It  also  abrogated 
In  this  state,  and  without  the  assur*  certain  rigorous  articles  of  the  penal 
ed  lights  of  experience  to  guide  code,  together  with  the  whole  law  of 
them,  the  maxim,  Laiuez  Jhire  au  the  9th  of  November  1815.  In  ex- 
temps,  ought  to  have  overruled  eve*  plaining  the  principles  by  which  the 
ry  objection.  This  seemed  to  be  Ministry  had  been  guided  in  prepar- 
the  sentiment  of  a  great  majority  of  ing  this  description  of  the  offences 
the  chamber,  and,  accordingly,  when  of  the  press,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
the  vote  was  put,  par  appd  nominalf  particularly  alluded  to  the  substitu* 
the  resolution  was  rejected  by  150  tion  of  the  word  defamation  for  the 
to  94.  If  we  consider  that  the  cham*  word  calumny^  which  had  been  hi* 
ber  consists  of  only  258  members,  therto  employed  in  similar  laws. 
251  of  which  actually  sit,  the  num*  The  latter  word  he  considered  as 
ber  of  deputies  present  on  this  occa*  conveying  the  idea  of  the  falsehood  of 
*  sion  will  sufficiently  mark  the  interest  the  facts  imputed ;  which  was  unne* 
which  the  discussion  bad  excited.  cessary,  as  no  man  had  a  right  to 
Our  readers  are  already  acquaint*  publish  facts  relative  to  the  life  or 
ed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  le*  conduct  of  another,  the  publication 
gislative  body,  during  last  session,  of  which,  however  true,  was  calcu- 
in  relation  to  the  press,  and  with  the  lated  to  do  him  a  real  injury :  he 
rmection  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had  therefore  introduced  the  former 
of  the  project  of  a  law  for  restrain*  word,  which  pointed  out  the-inten* 
ing  its  abuses  which  had  previously  tion  to  injure,  on  the  one  part,  and, 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  other,  the  injury  sustained, 
though  only  by  the  small  majority  of  The  second  project  related  to  the 
11.  This  powerful  engine,  which  mode  of  prosecuting  and  punishing 
acts  so  directly  on  public  opinion,  libels.  In  the  project  of  last  year, 
and  in  no  country  more  instantane-  the  d^osit  of  a  copy  of  a  work  in 
ously  or  forcibly  than  in  France,  the  office  of  police  was  held  equiva* 
still,  however,  required  to  be  put  lent  to  publication,  which,  as  our 
under  some  regulation ;  and  accord*  readers  will  perceive  by  referring  to 
ingly  the  new  Ministry,  instructed  our  last  volume,  article  France^  gave 
DO  doubt  by  the  fate  of  the  project  rise  to  long  and  keen  discussions, 
of  last  year,  brought  forward,  on  the  and  was  finally  rejected  even  by  the 
22d  of  March,  three  distinct  mea*  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  whom  the 
sures,  considerably  more  liberal  in  project  was  passed.  In  the  new  pro* 
their  provisions,  and  forming  toge*  ject  it  was  proposed  to  seize  the 
ther  a  sor  t  of  legislative  code  on  this  whole  impression  of  a  work  denoun* 
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ced  as  libellous,  before  judraent, 
but  obIj  after  publication ;  wbile,  in 
tbe  case  of  the  public,  th«  offender 
could  only  be  prosecuted  in  tbe 
place  where  the  deposit  had  been 
made ;  and,  in  tbe  case  of  a  ciril  par* 
ty,  in  the  place  where  publication 
n^  been  eTOCted,  provided  tbe  par* 
tv  prosecuting  bad  bis  residence  in 
that  place.  Simple  injuries  were,  as 
heretofore,  to  be  remitted  to  tbe 
police  correctionndle,  wbile  graver 
offences  were  to  be  sent  to  a  jury  for 
their  verdict.  Tbe  difficulty  here 
seemed  to  be  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  what  are 
denominated  **  simple  injuries,**  and 
referable  to  tbe  correctional  police, 
and  offences  proper  to  be  sent  to  a 
jury ;  a  difficulty  which  was  by  no 
means  removed,  during  the  discus* 
sion,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  viti* 
ates  the  whole  provisions  of  the  pro* 
ject.  In  prosecutions  at  the  instances 
of  private  individuals,  it  was  rendered 
incompetent  for  tbe  defendant  to  offer 
to  prove  tbe  truth  of  tbe  defamatory 
matter  imputed ;  but  this  was  ex* 
pressly  allowed  in  the  case  of  public 
functionaries,  against  whom  any 
charges  of  corruption  or  misconduct 
had  been  preferred  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  press.  The  reason  assign¬ 
ed  for  this  provision  appears  to  be  ju* 
dicious ;  namely,  that  the  private  life 
of  functionaries  concerns  only  them¬ 
selves,  whereas  their  public  life  is  in 
some  measure  the  property  of  all. 
It  is  not  stated,  however,  whether  in 
the  cases  which  were  to  be  referred 
to  a  jury,  they  were  to  decide  only  on 
the  fact  of  publication,  or  on  the  law 
and  the  fact  together.  This  appears 
to  be  an  important  omission. 

Tbe  third  project  respedted  the 
journals  and  periodical  publications, 
which  it  proposed  to  relieve  from 
the  control  tn  the  censorship,  but 
obliged  to  find  security  to  a  certain 
amount,  in  guarantee  of  the  fines 


they  might  hereafter  incur  in  virtue 
of  the  preceding  laws,  and  subjected 
to  the  formalitr  of  deposit,  without, 
however,  interfering  with  their  publi* 
cation.  The  obligation  to  find  securi¬ 
ty,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  fines  that  may  be  inflicted  for 
offences  to  be  committed,  though 
it  resembles  one  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  act  of  last  session  of 
the  British  Parliament,  relative  to 
the  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  on  pub¬ 
lications  which  bad  hitherto  been 
exempted  from  that  tax,  appears  to 
us  to  be  extremely  oppressive,  when 
directed  against  tbe  periodical  press 
in  general,  and  not,  as  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  against  that  part  of  it  merely 
which,  taking  advantage  of  the  law, 
bad  established  a  regular  traffic  in 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  which  were 
thereby  circulated  at  a  cheap  raie. 
We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  it 
was  keenly,  though  we  may  regret 
to  say  ineffectually  assailed.  The 
editors  of  journals  were,  moreover, 
subjected  to  another  hardship.  They 
were  not  only  rendered  amenable  to 
the  same  penal  laws,  and  the  same 
forms  of  procedure,  as  the  authors  of 
other  publications,  but  were  made 
liable  to  double  the  fine  inflicted 
upon  other  writers  for  the  same  of¬ 
fence,  and  in  case  of  a  second  con¬ 
viction  to  quadruple  that  amount. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  tbe  re¬ 
gulations,  or  rather  restrictions,  to 
which  by  these  laws  the  press  was  to 
be  subjected.  As  usual,  they  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee,  where  they 
experienced  no  other  alteration  than 
some  modification  in  the  terms,  and 
some  limitation  of  the  punishments 
awarded,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  term 
of  imprisonment  and  the  amount  of 
tbe  fines,  it  being  left  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  judge  to  inflict  either,  or 
both  of  these  punishments.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  these  projects 
were  discussed  in  succession,  and  in 
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the  order  above  given;  numerous 
amendments  were  proposed  in  both 
Chambers,  but  almost  mvariably  ne* 
gatived;  and  though  the  majorities, 
m  some  insthoces,  were  not  great, 
they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
new  Ministry  had  a  decided  ascen* 
dancy  in  both  Chambers,  that  in  the 
Peers  being  rendered  the  more  com* 
plete  by  the  extraordinary  measure 
of  creating  sixty  new  Peers  at  once, 
who  took  their  seats  on  the  24>th 
of  April,  the  very  day  in  which  the 
first  project,  after  having  passed  the 
Lower,  was  carried  to  -tne  Upper 
Chamber.  The  Ministry  appear  to 
have  considered  the  addition  of  this 
unprecedented  batch  of  new  Peers  ne* 
cessary  to  secure  a  complete  asoen* 
dancy  in  the  Upper  House ;  and 
they  were  probably  induced  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  measure  from  the  circum* 
stance  that  the  law  of  last  year  re¬ 
lative  to  the  press  had  been  thrown 
ont  in  the  Peers.  How  precarious, 
and  we  may  add,  how  inexperienced 
a  Government  must  be  which  resorts 
to  such  violent  expedients  to  ensure 
a  majority,  it  is  needless  to  say :  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  understood  how  to 
manage  these  matters  by  other  means; 
and  from  all  we  have  seen  or  read  of 
the  French  Legislative  Body,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  them  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  same  argument. 

We  cannot  enter  at  any  length  in¬ 
to  the  detailed  discussion  of  these 
laws;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  a  few  prominent  points.  In 
presenting  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  first  project,  M.  Cour- 
vorser  made  some  very  just  and 
pointed  remarks,  on  the  vagueness  of 
the  terms  which  had  been  used  in  the 
project  of  last  year,  in  defining  some 
of  the  crimes  and  offences  which  it 
was  proposed  by  that  law  to  punish, 
and  contrasted  these  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  law  submitted  to  the 
Chamber.  He  admitted  the  neces¬ 


sity  of  checking  attempts  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  infidelity  and  blasphemy;  but 
was  convince,  if  punishment  had 
been  awarded  against  what  that  law 
termed  ais  outrage  to  reiigiont  a  door 
might  have  been  opened  to  intole¬ 
rance.  Religion,  said  he,  is  compo¬ 
sed  of  three  .parts;  the  doctrines 
believed,  the  form  of  worship  prac¬ 
tised,  and  the  morality  inculcated. 
The  doctrines  and  the  forms  differ ; 
the  morality  is  as  invariable  as  na¬ 
ture  and  reason.  The  law,  therefore, 
which  recognises  different  forms  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  which 
affords  all  of  them  equal  protection, 
cannot,  without  being  inconsistent 
with  itself,. forbid  to  one  of  them  the 
exposition  and  defence  of  its  peculiar 
tenets  and  practices.  But  this  sect 
perhaps  sees  nothing  in  the  doctrines 
and  forms  of  its  opponent  but  an  out¬ 
rage  to  religion ;  and  what  seems  to 
the  friends  of  one  fo  rm  to  be  orthodox 
doctrine,  may  to  the  partisans  of  ano¬ 
ther  seem  idolatry  and  superstition. 
The  law,  however,  affords  them  aU 
equal  protection  ;  wherefore  the  text 
of  this  law  ought  equally  to  secure 
to  them  the  liberty  to  which  they 
have  a  just  claim,  and  the  respect 
which  is  undoubtedly  their  due. 
Upon  these  grounds,  be  thought  the 
term  outrages  against  public  morals, 
which  had  been  substituted  in  the 
law  of  this  year,  a  more  legitimate 
description  of  the  particular  class  of 
offences  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reach;  for  morality  forming  a  part 
of  all  forms  of  religion,  and  being 
indeed  the  great  end  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  which  they  were  directed, 
the  above  description  bad  at  once 
the  precision  and  generality  which 
was  required  in  such  a  law.  These 
remarks,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  expression  from  being  strongly 
objected  to,  on  the  very  grounds  on 
which  the  honourable  member  had 
rested  his  eulogy. 
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M.  Lain6  Viller^que  complained  of 
the  injustice  done  to  writers,  by  de- 
priring  them,  in  any  case,  of  the  be* 
nefit  of  a  jury,and  pointed  out  the  in* 
conveniences  which  would  naturally 
arise  from  remitting  some  offences 
of  the  press  to  the  arr£ts  of  the  cor* 
rectional  police,  and  others  to  the 
award  of  a  jury.  He  also  thought 
that  the  article  on  the  defamation  of 
the  Chambers  was  peculiarly  danger* 
ous,  from  their  having  it  in  their 
power  to  determine,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  what  th^  considered  of  this 
description.  Oi  the  same  kind  was 
that  relative  to  foreign  Princes,  a* 
gainst  which  be  declaimed  with  pe* 
culiar  energy  ;  maintaining,  that  the 
vices,  acts,  and  crimes  of  sovereigns 
belonged  properly  to  history,  and 
ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  most 
free  and  unfettered  discussion.  Se* 
veral  other  members,  and  particu* 
larly  Mr  B.  Constant,  followed  near* 
ly  the  same  course  of  observation, 
and  a  number  of  amendments  were 
proposed,  which  were  however  nega* 
tived,  and  the  project  carried,  as  it 
originally  stood,  by  a  majority  of  85, 
there  being  145  for  it,  and  58  against 
it.  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  whi* 
ther  it  was  carried  on  the  24th  of 
April,  it  encountered  but  little  op* 
position,  and  finally  passed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  180  to  50. 

The  second  project  was  not  so 
keenly  contested,  as  in  fact  most  of 
the  topics  which  it  involved  had 
been  aiscussed  when  the  first  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers.  It  was  accordingly  carried 
through  by  the  most  decided  majo¬ 
rities. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  last  pro¬ 
ject,  that  relative  to  the  public  jour¬ 
nals,  some  strong  and  pointed  re¬ 
marks  were  made  on  that  part  which 
demanded  security  for  the  payment 
of  fines  that  might  afterwards  be 
levied  for  the  commission  of  the  of* 
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fences  denounced  in  the  law.  MM. 
Daunou  and  B.  Constant  declar¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  a  mockery  to  tell 
Frenchmen  that  they  had  the  power 
oPprinting  and  publishing  their  sen¬ 
timents,  and  yet  to  refuse  them  the 
exercise  of  that  power  except  on 
condition  of  sinking  a  capital  or  from 
70,000  to  140,000  francs ;  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  degree  injurious 
and  tyrannical.  A  journal,  they  said, 
established  for  several  years,  or  even 
for  several  months,  offered  of  itself 
a  more  substantial  guarantee  than 
any  they  could  obtain;  while,  in  point 
of  right,  it  was  as  unreasonable  to  de¬ 
mand  securities  as  hostages.  These 
objections  were  answered,  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  very  vague  and 
general  terms,  by  the  defenders  of 
the  principle  of  the  law,  M.  Guizot, 
the  King’s  Commissary,  and  MM. 
Lain4,  Koger-Col]ard,and  the  Keep¬ 
er  of  the  Seals.  In  fine,  however, 
after  five  days*  di8cussion,Uhe  Mini¬ 
stry  consented  to  the  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  the  security  to  be  de¬ 
manded,  though  only  in  the  case  of 
provincial  journals,  and  to  the  mo¬ 
dification  of  some  other  articles ;  and 
on  the  sitting  of  the  5th  of  May,  the 
law  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  a  majority  of  108.  On  the  8th, 
it  was  carried  to  the  Peers,  where  it 
excited  little  or  no  discussion,  and 
on  the  28th  was  passed,  14  only  vot¬ 
ing  against  it.  Upon  a  survey  of 
the  whole,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
coincide  in  opinion  with  tne  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  that  the  authors  of  this 
law  had  at  length  established  in 
France  the  liberty  of  the  press.’* 

We  come  now  to  the  Budget  for 
the  year,  which  the  Minister,  for  the 
convenience  of  discussing  it  more  in 
detail,  divided  into  two  separate 
projects ;  the  first  called  the  Law  of 
Expenditure,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
16th  of  March,  and  the  second,  call- 
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ed  the  Lav  of  Receipts,  which  was 
introduced  four  d^s  after.  But,  for 
the  coDTenience  of  having  the  whole 
of  the  estimates  under  our  eye  at  once, 
we  shall  combine  them  together,  as 
•n  former  occasions : 

SXPENCSS. 

Interest  of  the  Public 

Debt,  and  the  Sink*  Francs. 

ing  Fund . .  232,000,000 

Civil  List....:. .  34,000,000 

Ministry  of  foreign  af* 
fairs . 8,000,000 

■  - - of  Justice. .  17,460,000 

■  —  of  the  Interior,  102,700,000 

- - of  War.. . .  192,750,000 

■  of  the  Marine  45,200,000 

■  ■  ■  ■  of  Finance.....  257,100,000 

Total  charge,...  ...889,2 1 0,000 
About  L.37,050,420  Sterling. 


WAYS  AMD  MEANS. 

Direct  Taxes .  363,558,000 

Administration  of  the 
national  demesnes, 

Ac. .  163,566,000 

Wood8...„ .  17,600,000 

Customs . ; .  113,013,000 

Indirect  Taxes .  174,834,500 

Post-office...,. .  22,460,000 

Lottery .  12,500,000 

Salt-works .  5,298,500 

Annuities  due  by  the 

Treasury .  5,180,000 

Retained  on  Titles......  11,200,000 

Total  of  Ways  &  Means  889,210,000 

About  L.S7,050,420  Sterling,  (be¬ 
ing  equal  to  the  expenditure). 


From  this  expose,  as  compared 
with  the  budget  of  last  year,  a  de< 
cided  improvement  is  manifest  ia 
the  French  Finances.  The  waya 
and  means  of  last  year  amounted 
only  to  L.  31,999,100  Sterling,  while 
the  charge  was  estimated  at  no  less 
than  L.  41,383,500,  leaving  a  de6cit 
to  be  provided  for  of  L.  9,384,400 ; 
whereas  this  year  they  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  equal  the  expenditure,  the 
former  exhibiting  an  increase  of 
L.  5,051,420,  and  the  latter  a  de¬ 
crease  of  L.  4,333,080  Sterling.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Minister  stated, 
that  the  surplusage  on  Bank  stock, 
annuities,  &c.  would  give  an  excess 
of  ways  and  means  over  the  charge, 
amounting  to  23,872,000  franca,  or 
about  L.973,833. 

From  the  division  of  the  budget 
into  two  parts,  it  was  necessarily 
referred  to  two  separate  Committees. 
That  on  the  expenditure,  which  gave 
in  its  report  on  the  10th  of  May, 
appears  to  have  entered  very  minute¬ 
ly  into  the  different  heads  of  charge, 
upon  all  of  which  it  proposed  con¬ 
siderable  reductions  * ;  amounting  in 
all  to  12,856,343  francs,  of  which 
4,003,777  were  under  the  head  of 
the  public  debt  alone.  The  reduc¬ 
tions  voted  by  the  Chamber,  how¬ 
ever,  were  eight  millions  in  the  War, 
and  900,000  francs  in  the  Receiver- 
GeneraPs  departments. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  M.  Beugnot 
presented  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means.  One  of 


*  The  following  is  the  substsnce  of  tbit  report  in  s  tsbulsr  form 


According  to  the  Budgeti  According  to  i  Reduction. 


the  Committee. 

Public  Debt . 839,000,000  277,996,823  4.003,777 

Life  Annuities  .  18.941,141  11,800.000  1,141,141 

Ciril  Pensions .  8,450,000  1,860,575  589,485 

Military  da .  48,831,000  48,000,000  831,000 

Ecclesisstical  do . 12,000,000  11,500,000  500,000 

Ministry  of  the  Interior....  102,700,000  100,600,000  8,100.000 

Merino . 49,100,000  48,500.000  500,000 

Pinence  . 857,100,000  256,826.000  874,000 


Interest  of  the  flotting  debt  10,817,OOol  7,500, OOoj  2,817,000 

12,856,343 
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the  incoDTenieDces  ettending  the  di> 
vuion  o{  the  budget  being  to  oblige 
the  Chunbers  to  enter  into  points 
which  they  had  already  decided  on, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  different  heads  of  Wavs 
and  Means  which  this  Committee,  like 
the  precedmg  one,  appears  to  have 
examined  with  great  minuteness, 
and,  like  its  predecessor  too,  to  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  from 
the  Minister.  It  may  suffice  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  they  estimated  the  total 
proceeds  of  the  ways  and  means.at 
892,000,000  francs;  (being  some¬ 
what  more  than  2^  millions  above  the 
estimates  in  the  budget,)  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  collection,  management,  &c. 
at  136,000,000;  leaving  a  net  pro¬ 
duct  of  750,600,000  francs  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  service  of  the  current 
year.  Into  these  calculations,  M. 
Villele  appears  to  have  entered  very 
minutely,  though  we  cannot  say 
with  what  accuracy ;  for  he  arrives 
at  results  different  both  from  those 
of  the  Minister  and  the  Committee. 
For  example,  the  proceeds  of  regis¬ 
tration  were  estimated  by  the  Mi¬ 
nister  at  181,166,800,  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  184,166,000,  and  by  M. 
Viildle  at  193,565,000  francs  :  the 
indirect  taxes  were  estimated  by  the 
Ministers  at  174,834,500,  by  the 
Committee  at  187,324,500,  and  by 
M.  Villele  at  200,000,000  francs; 
while  the  respective  amounts  fi¬ 
nally  fixed  by  the  Chamber  were 
183,694,000,  and  190,000,000  francs. 
In  conclusion,  the  total  amount  of 
the  ways  and  means  definitively  fix¬ 
ed  was  891,435,000;  an  approxi¬ 
mation  exceedingly  close  to  the 
calculation  of  the  Minister;  and  so 
satisfied  were  the  members  of  the 
fair  and  just  principles  upon  which 
this  approximation  had  been  form¬ 
ed,  that  when  the  vote  was  taken, 
170  voted  for,  and  only  5  against  the 
project.  On  the  16th  of  July,  the 
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budget  passed  through  the  Chamber 
of  Peers ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
a  royal  ordonnance  announc^  the 
termination  of  the  session.  In  the 
interim  between  the  passing  of  the 
budget  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  and 
the  close  of  the  Session,  the  depu-. 
ties  were  chiefly  occupied  in  discuss¬ 
ing  .petitions,  and  other  matters 
purely  of  local  importance,  into 
which  we  cannot  here  enter. 

A  few  general  observations,  how¬ 
ever,  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
when  we  survey  the  important  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Legislative  Body  was  this  session 
directed,  and  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  the  new  Ministry  found 
themselves.  And  the  first  is,  that 
they  were  obviously  unprepared  for 
the  difficult  and  critical  situation  to 
which  they  were  called.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  they  were 
hampered  and  restricted  by  never 
being  able  to  calculate  on  a  majori¬ 
ty  in  support  of  their  measures  ;  and 
we  have  already  seen  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  three  laws  relative  to  the 
press,  they  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  strong,  and,  we  believe,  un¬ 
precedented  measure  of  throwing 
sixty  new  Peers  into  the  Upper 
Chamber,  in  order  to  avoid  the  same 
defeat  with  their  predecessors.  In  the 
defence  of  the  law  of  elections,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  they 
depended  for  support  almost  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  left,  or  opposition  side  of 
the  Chamber :  latterly,  however, 
they  were  more  generally  support¬ 
ed  by  the  right  side ;  while,  at  the 
close,  the}'  stood  ill  with  both  par¬ 
ties, — with  the  one  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  they  had  defended,  with  the  o- 
ther  for  the  questions  they  had  a- 
voided.  A  very  few  considerations 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  this 
variation  of  fortune.  Scarcely  had 
they  rescued  the  law  of  elections 
from  a  formidable  attack,  when  in 
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three  departmenti,  where  deputies 
still  remained  to  be  elected,  (the 
Rhone,  the  Sarthe,  and  Finisterrel 
the  operation  of  that  law  was  to  ada 
to  the  number  of  their  opponents. 
Scarcely  had  they  exerted  themselves 
to  encourage  petitions  favourable  to 
the  system  on  which  they  proposed 
to  act,  when  numbers  poured  in, 
whose  object  and  aim  was  to  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  their  power.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  the  law  relative  to  the  press 
been  passed,  and  which,  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  was  more 
favourable  to  free  discussion  and  the 
dissemination  of  liberal  opinions  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  been  given  to 
France,  (the  best  proof  of  which  is, 
that  after  the  publication  on  the  9th 
of  June  of  the  law  which  freed  the 
journals  from  the  censorship,  several 
new  ones  sprung  up,  notwithstanding 
the  obligation  imposed  on  them  to 
find  security  in  guarantee  of  fines  that 
might  be  imposed,)  when  their  con¬ 
duct  was  criticised  and  censured  with 
a  bitterness  whjch  approached  to  in¬ 
gratitude  ;  for  surely  if  they  had  failed 
to  do  everything,  they  mighthave  been 
allowed  credit  for  what,  in  their  pre¬ 
carious  circumstances,  they  were  able 
to  accomplish.  The  want  of  regular 
support  in  the  Chambers  necessarily 
rendered  them  timid  and  irresolute ; 
they  were  compelled  to  compromise 
between  what  they  wished  and  what 
they  were  able  to  effect;  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  cruel  circumstances 
of  being  liable  to  blame,  from  which 
they  found  it  as  difficult  to  escape 
as  to  defend  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  that  they  soon 


found  themselves  in  a  situation  con¬ 
siderably  more  difficult  and  perilous 
then  even  the  Ministers  whose  places 
they  occupied.  But  if  we  restrict 
our  judgment  to  the  session  of  the 
events  of  which  we  have  been  able 
to  trace  only  an  imperfect  outline, 
we  shall  be  compelled  by  justice  to 
admit,  that,  in  spite  of  al!  the  embar¬ 
rassments  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded,  the  mortifications  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  the  violent 
passions  with  which  they  bad  to  con¬ 
tend,  they  succeeded  in  considerably 
ameliorating  (he  representative  sys¬ 
tem  of  France.  This  was  the  first 
session  of  the  Legislative  Body  in 
which  the  projects  of  the  different 
laws  were  presented  in  a  form  pro¬ 
perly  digested  and  arranged,  in 
which  the  will  of  the  King  was  not 
compromised  for  ministerial  inte¬ 
rests,  and  in  which  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  budget  had  been  effec¬ 
tually  recognised  and  examined.  ' 
With  the  exception  of  some  fresh, 
outrages  committed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  against  the  Protestants  at 
Nismes,  by  the  blood-thirsty  ruffians 
who  had  often  imbrued  their  hands 
in  their  blood  with  impunity,  and 
a  riot,  on  some  trifling  occasion,  at 
Montpelier,  the  general  state  of 
France  continued  tranquil.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  new  elections 
and  the  opening  of  the  Chambers 
took  place  as  usual ;  but  in  order  to 
give  a  connected  view  of  the  events 
of  each  session  by  itself,  we  shall,  as 
before,  delay  entering  upon  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  till  the  next  volume. 
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THE  REST  OF  EUROPE. 

Spaih.  Death  of  Charles  TV.  and  his  Queen.— Proceedin  gs  <f  General  Elio 
at  Valentia. — State  of  the  Finances,  and  f  the  Army  and  Navy — Edict 
hgainst  foreigners  in  the  service  tf  the  South  American  Insurgents. — Diffi¬ 
culties  in  ratfying  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas. — Discovery  (f 
a  conspiracy  in  the  expedition  at  Cadiz. — The  introduction  (f  the  Plagie. 
—Its  ravages. — Change  of  Ministry. — Report  of  the  Councu  of  CastUe. — 
Manoeuvre  of  the  Court. — Revolution  of  the  1«<  of  January  1820. — Ger¬ 
many, — DettberatioHS  (f  the  Diet.—  General  State  (f  Affairs. — Assassination 
of  Kotzebu&— Congress  of  Carlsbad. — Resolutions  tf  the  Diet. — Austria. 
—Prussia. — Bavaria. — Baden. — fVurtemberg. — Hesse  Darmstadt—  The 
Netherlands. — Denmark.— Svoeden.— Russia. — Turkey. 

This  year,  the  events  of  which  in*  brought  to  General  Elio,  Captain* 
dicated  the  approach  of  a  great  crisis  General  of  the  province  of  Valentia, 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Monar*  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  against 
chy,  was  ushered  in  by  accounts  of  his  life,  and  that  the  conspirators  were 
the  death  of  the  Ex.King  Charles  then  assembled  in  a  coffee-house  deli* 
IV.  and  of  his  Queen,  Louisa  Maria  berating  on  the  means  of  carrying 
Theresa  of  Parma ;  which  took  place  their  designs  into  effect.  Thither  he 
at  Rome,  (where  they  lived  latterly  instantly  repaired,  accompanied  by 
on  a  pension  of  three  millions  of  his  informer  and  a  few  soldiers.  On 
reals  paid  by  their  son  Ferdinand,)  entering  the  retreat  of  the  con^ira* 
in  the  month  of  January.  The  ex-  tors,  he  perceived  a  retired  officer, 
tinction  of  this  wretched  dotard,  Colonel  Vidal,  who  had  been  point* 
and  his  profligate  Queen,  who  re-  ed  out  as  the  author  of  the  plot,  and 
tained  to,  the  last,  apparently  with  whom,  having  refused  to  surrender 
the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  his  sword,  the  General,  after  severely 
Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  woundinghim,  disarmed  with  his  own 
minion  of  her  licentious  pleasures,  hand.  After  some  resistance,  his  com* 
appears  to  have  excited  no  sensa-  panions,  twelve  in  number,  were  also 
tion,  and  certainly  to  have  produced  secured,  and  the  whole  conducted  to 
no  alteration  in  the  relative  state  of  prison,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
parties  in  Spain.  executed  on  the  22d,  bfore  the  cou- 

Early  in  the  year,  an  event  occur-  rier  sent  to  the  King  by  the  Gover- 
red,  trifling  in  itself,  but  important  nor  with  the  report' of  the  trial 
from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  to  had  returned  to  Valentia,  with  his 
which  it  led,  and  the  results  with  Majesty’s  approval  of  the  sentence, 
which  it  has  since  been  attended.  Vidal  who,  by  his  merits  and  his  cou* 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  rage,  had  raised  himself  from  the 
2d  of  January,  information  was  ranks,  was  hung  like  a  common  felon. 
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and  the  rest  shot  in  the  back  like  and  a  papal  bull  had  authorised  the 
traitors.  No  discoreries  were  elicit*  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of 
ed  :  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  mer-  the  income  of  all  ecclesiastics ;  but 
ciless  ruffian  Elio  from  issuing  a  fu>  from  the  low  ebb  to  which  commerce 
rious  proclamation  on  the  day  of  the  and  industry  had  fallen,  the  ordinary 
execution,  announcing  the  detec*  revenues  had  fallen  off  to  an  unpre* 
lion  of  a  plot,  which  he  said  was  not  cedented  degree.  Swanns  of  insur*  . 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Valentia,  gent  privateers  had  interrupted  the 
but  had  its  ramifications  in  every  communication  with  Mexico;  and 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Several  of  the  by  their  activity  and  enterprise  ren* 
inhabitants,  the  most  distinguished  dered  it  almost  impossible  for  a  ^* 
for  their  talents  and  services,  were  liot  to  escape  them.  To  complete 
arrested,  and  upwards  of  4000  in  these  embarrassments,  money  was 
one  or  other  brought  to  trou*  wanted  to  fit  out  the  expedition  lying 
ble.  The  terror  which  these  sum-  at  Cadiz  under  orders  for  South  A- 
mary  measures  excited  soon  spread  merica.  A  loan  seemed  the  only 
from  Valentia  into  the  neighbouring  measure  to  which  the  Ministry  could 
provinces.  Twenty-two  officers  im*  have  recourse ;  and,  accordingly, 
plicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Ge-  proposals  were  issued  in  January  for 
neral  Lascy  were  tried  at  Barcelona,  raising  in  this  way  60,000,000  reals 
and  seventeen  of  them  put  to  death ;  (L.625,000.)  But  although  eight 

and  although  the  public  tranquilli*  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  guaran¬ 
ty  remained  undisturbed  throughout  tee  of  the  war  taxes  for  future  pay- 
the  whole  of  Navarre,  the  Governor  ment  were  offered,  few  of  the  cwi> 
of  that  province  received  orders  to  talists  came  forward ;  and  the  Go- 
disarm  tne  inhabitants.  The  Court,  vernment  was  at  length  compelled  to 
it  was  hoped,  would  disapprove  of  have  recourse  to  a  forced  loan,  to 
the  arbitrary  and  precipitateproceed-  which  foreign  merchants  resident  at 
ings  of  the  Captain-General ;  instead  Cadiz  and  other  seaport  towns  were 
of  this,  however,  fresh  honours  were  obliged  to  subscribe, 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  Sovereign,  In  the  month  of  February,  an  or- 
**  whose  crown,**  it  was  ridiculous-  der  was  issued  for  raising  men  to 
ly  enough  said,  **  be  had  oftener  than  complete  the  military  strength  of  the 
once  saved.**  This  direct  approval  kingdom,  which,  exclusive  of  the 
of  a  proceeding  which  could  be  view-  Royal  Guard,  the  Militia,  and  the 
ed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  gross  colonial  regiments,  had  been  fixed 
mockery  of  justice,  and  a  contempt  at  80,000.  This  order  established  a 
for  the  laws  which  guard  the  lives  sort  of  general  conscription,  from 
and  properties  of  the  sulnect,  exas-  which  no  class  was  exempted ;  a  cir- 
perated  the  public  hatred  of  a  man  cumstance  which  sufficiently  proves 
already  excessively  unpopular ;  and,  the  aversion  then  felt  to  military  ser- 
together  with  other  proceedings,  if  vice. 

possible  of  a  still  darker  character.  Compared  with  its  former  condi- 
afterwards  cost  him  his  life.  tion,  the  Navy  of  Spain  had,  at  this 

The  state  of  public  affairs  in  Spain  time,  fallen  into  a  state  of  incredi* 
was,  at  this  moment,  peculiarly  dis-  ble  inferiority.  It  had  sustained 
tressing.  The  Ministry  only  held  immense  losses  during  the  war,  and 
interim  appointments.  The  finances  there  was  neither  mon^  nor  mate- 
were  in  disorder.  The  claims  due  rials  to  repair  them.  This  was  the 
by  France  had  indeed  been  paid  up,  principal  cause  of  the  delay  of  the 
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expedition  destined  to  act  against 
the  Independents  in  South  Anoerica. 

A  weak  government  necessarily 
has  recourse  to  measures  of  exces* 
tsive  severity.  Numerous  adventu¬ 
rers  from  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  had  joined  the  standard  of 
independence  in  the  revolted  pro¬ 
vinces.  A  royal  decree  was,  there- 
'fore,  issued,  denouncing  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  and  conBscation  of 
goods  and  chattels  against  all  those 
who  should  be  taken  with  arms  in 


sented  itself.  The  King  havina  re-, 
cently  presented  to  several  of  the 
grandees  of  his  court,  gifts  of  lands 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  ceded  * 
provinces,  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  had  procured  the  insertion  in 
article  8th  of  the  treaty  a  clause, 
declaring  null  and  void  all  gifts  or 
transfers  posterior  to  the  24th  of 
January  1818  ;  a  time  at  which  the 
Cabinet  of  Madrid  bad  shown  no 
disposition  to  consent  to  the  cession 
of  the  Floridas.  The  influence  of 


their  hands,  or  should  furnish  the 
insurgents  with  munitions  of  war. 
This  decree,  it  is  evident,  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  aggravate 
the  miseries  and  cruelties  of  war  ;  as 
the  independents,  who  were  not  to 
be  frightened  by  big  words,  were  in 
a  condition  to  retaliate  tenfold  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  mother  country. 

Another  proof,  if  another  were 
wanting,  either  of  the  inefiiciency  of 
the  Government,  or  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  or  perhaps  both,  is,  that 
in  order  to  convey  to  its  destination 
this  expedition,  which,  when  review¬ 
ed  by  O’Donnell,  Conde  d’Abisbal, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  amounted 
to  15,000  men,  the  Minister  of  the 
Marine,  Cisneros,  was  obliged  to  ne- 
gociate  with  the  English,  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  French  merchants  re¬ 
sident  in  Spain,  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  transports. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  preparations,  a  courier 
arrived  from  the  Spanish  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  Don  Onis,  bring¬ 
ing  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  22d  of  February  1819, 
for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  to 
America,  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
respective  claims  of  these  two  States 
and  their  subjects.  Soon  after,  the 
Envoy  of  the  United  States,  Mr 
Forsyth,  charged  to  press  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  treaty,  arrived.  An 
unexpected  obstacle,  however,  pre- 


tbe  nobles,  whose  interests  this 
clause  compromised,  threw  unlook¬ 
ed-for  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the 
ratification,  and  probably  led  to  the 
change  of  Ministry,  which  took  place 
soon  after.  But  the  Envoy  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  (the  great  object  of 
the  policy  of  which  has  always  been 
territorial  aggrandisement,)  was  not 
to  be  diverted  from  bis  purpose 
either  by  court  intrigues  or  by  ob¬ 
stacles  so  futile  and  nugatory  as  this, 
which  opposed  the  prospective  inte¬ 
rests  created  by  these  ilh.timed  gifts 
to  the  ratification  of  a  solemn  treaty. 
Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  the  new 
Ministry  came  into  office,  although 
the  Prime  Mini8ter,Cardinal  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
donataires,  conferences  were  opened 
with  Mr  Forsyth,  and  notes  exchang¬ 
ed  on  the  difficulties  which  impeded 
the  ratification. 

At  first,  the  Spanish  Ministry  de¬ 
manded  that  the  United  States 
should  engage  not  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
complained  that  they  had  favoured 
an  attempt  lately  made  to  establish 
a  republic  in  the  province  of  Texas. 
In  answer  to  this  demand,  Mr  For¬ 
syth  replied,  that  his  Government 
was  disposed  to  recognise  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well 
as  that  of  any  other  state  which 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain 
it  With  regard  to  the  complaint,  he 
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met  it  by  a  formal  denial  of  the  fact 
alleged.  And  having  signified  that 
after  the  expiry  of  the  time  fixed  for 
the  ratification,  nothing  but  the  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  a  rupture,  could  detain 
him  at  Madrid,  he  retired  to  the  coun¬ 
try  to  wait  the  ultimatum  of  his  Go¬ 
vernment.  But  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  no  condition  to  embroil 
itself  with  America,  and  soon  after 
an  intimation  was  given  to  Mr  For¬ 
syth,  that  a  special  commissioner 
would  be  forthwith  dispatched  to 
Washington,  to  give  and  receive  the 
explanations  necessary  to  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  treaty. 

While  these  negociations  were  in 
progress,  and  while  Spain  was  resort¬ 
ing  to  every  possible  subterfuge  to 
put  off  the  period  which  should  de- 

firive  her  for  ever  of  two  of  her  co- 
onies,  an  event  took  plade  which 
threw  theGovernment  into  the  great¬ 
est  consternation,  and  showed,  in  a 
strong  light,  not  merely  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  to  shed 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen  strug¬ 
gling  for  liberty  in  another  hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  how  obnoxious  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Ferdinand  had  become 
to  the  army  as  well  as  to  the  people. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  great 
expedition  at  Cadiz,  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  which  such  exertions  had 
been  used,  was  ready  to  weigh  an¬ 
chor,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
which  destroyed  the  sanguine  hopes 
to  which  it  had  given  birth. 

Before  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
Buonaparte,  and  the  war  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  public  opinion  was  a  phrase 
wholly  without  meaning.  Ignorance, 
superstition,  and  the  prejudices  crea¬ 
ted  by  long  habits  of  submission, 
had  combined  to  extinguish  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit,  to  repress  the  energies 
of  the  people,  and  to  superinduce  a 
passive  indifference  to  the  most  ty¬ 
rannical  acts  of  the  Government. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  while 
other  countries  were  advancing  ra- 
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pidly  in  the  career  of  wealth,  power* 
and  .improvement,  Spain  was  either 
stationary  or  retrograding.  But  the 
war  of  invasion,  and  the  popular  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Cortes,  had  created 
interests,  and  diffused  opinions,  too 
powerful  to  be  managed  by  the 
clumsy  despotism  of  an  effeminate 
bigot;  while  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  institutions,  particularly 
that  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  the  violent  dismission  of  the 
Cortes,  to  whose  exertions  Ferdi¬ 
nand  had  been  indebted  for  his 
throne,  the  perpetual  fluctuations  of 
the  Ministry,  the  banishment  or  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  patriots  who  had  fought 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  country, 
and  the  eeneral  disorder  that  reign¬ 
ed  in*  all  departments  of  the  State, 
produced  discontents  which  broke 
forth  in  plots,  often  repressed,  but  al¬ 
ways  springing  up  afresh.  In  the 
army,  these  discontents  were  most 
loudly  expressed.  Accordingly,  a- 
mong  the  troops  collected  round 
Cadiz,  and  whose  repugnance  to  em¬ 
bark  in  an  expedition  against  liberty 
was  notorious,  a  plot  was  formed, 
not  merely  to  escape  from  a  disagree¬ 
able  service,  but  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  and  establish  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Cortes.  In  this  plot 
agreat  number  of  officers  of  the  corps 
there  assembled,  and  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Cadiz, 
were  engaged ;  and  measures  were 
taken  to  take  possession  of  Isla  de 
Leon,  the  arsenal,  and  the  fleet,  and 
thereafter  to  effect  a  general  rising  of 
the  kingdom.The  existence  of  this  con¬ 
spiracy  having  been  bruited  abroad, 
had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Conde  d*- 
Abisbal,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
expedition.  Instead  of  taking  imme¬ 
diate  measures  for  its  suppression,  O* 
Donnell  feigned  to  enter  into  thecon- 
spiracy,of  which  he  desired  to  assume 
the  chief  management,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  that  he  waited  only  till  the  army 
had  declared  itself,  to  march  to. 
s 
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of  the  King  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Cortes.  In 
this  manner  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  his  companions  in 
arras,  whom  he  basely  resolved  to 
sacrifice  to  his  ambition  or  his  safety. 
In  the  night  of  the  7th  or  8th  of  July, 
he  assembled  the  garrison  of  Cadiz, 
amounting  to  between  5  and  6,000 
men ;  took,  in  his  way,  the  troops 
stationed  at  the  Isla,  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  field  artillery ;  and  marched 
towards  Santa  Maria,  (the  station 
of  the  troops  among  whom  the  plot 
had  originated, )  without  a  single  per¬ 
son  being  privy  to  his  design.  A- 
bout  five  in  the  morning,  he  halted 
his  men  close  to  the  camp,  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  them  that  he  was  About 
to  confide  to  them  a  short,  easy,  and 
important  service,  the  success  of 
which  would  infallibly  secure  the 
favour  of  the  King  ;  and,  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  their  engaging  to  second 
his  views,  he  pledged  his  word  of 
honour  that  they  should  not  be  em¬ 
barked.  Influenced  by  these  hopes 
and  promises,  all  swore  to  obey 
whatever  orders  he  should  give  ;  anil 
he  accordingly  entered  at  their  bead 
the  Camp  of  Vittoria,  where  were 
stationed  the  7,000  men  destined  to 
be  the  first  embarked,  and  who  found 
themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
superior  body  of  troops,  with  a  formi¬ 
dable  artillery.  O’Donnell  command¬ 
ed  their  officers  to  be  instantly  sum¬ 
moned,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
ground  their  arms,  and  to  shout 
Viva  el  Reij.  The  men  obeyed,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  reason  ;  and  during 
the  general  astonishment  created  by 
his  unexpected  appearance,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  officers  had  forfeited 
their  commissions,  and  caused  a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  of  all 
ranks  to  be  arrested.  Several  regi¬ 
ments  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
interior  of  Andalusia  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  amounting  to  about  3,000 


barked  in  ten  days  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  ;  so  great  was  the  terror  inspi¬ 
red  by  this  bold  and  decisive  mea¬ 
sure.  The  reader  will  not  be  sorry 
to  learn,  that  O’Donnell,  instead  of 
being  rewarded  for  his  exploit,  the 
success  of  which  had  been  entirely 
owing  to  his  consummate  treachery 
to  his  comrades,  was  some  time  after 
recalled  to  Madrid,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  given  to  the 
Conde  de  Calderon,  Viceroy  of  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1813,  where  he  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  excessive  severity 
in  his  civil  administration  as  well  as 
in  his  military  discipline. 

To  aggravate  the  evils  with  which 
Spain  had,  at  present,  to  struggle, 
the  plague  made  its  appearance.  At 
first,  it  was  believed  to  have  been  im¬ 
ported  by  the  ship  of  the  line  Asia^ 
which  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz 
on  the  31st  of  July,  from  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Havannah,  at  both  of 
which  places  the  yellow  fever  had 
been  prevalent  for  five  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  date.  But  subsequent 
inquiry  seemed  to  prove  that  this 
belief  was  groundless,  and  that  the 
dreadful  malady  in  question  had 
been  introduced  by  the  San  Julian^ 
which  arrived  at  San  Fernando, 
from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  on  the 
26th  of  June  ;  medical  men  being  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  they  could  recognise  the 
cholera  morbus,  which,  for  two  years 
before,  had  made  such  frightful  ra¬ 
vages  in  India.  The  contagion 
having  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  town  of  San  Fernando,  and  the 
island  of  Leon,  seemed  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  Though  the  necessa- 
ry  precautions  were  immediately  ta¬ 
ken,  all  communication  with  San 
Fernando  cut  off,  and  military  posts 
established,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  of  the  infected  from  entering 
Cadiz,  the  malady  spread  with  great 
rapidity;  the  troops  on  board  the 
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transports  at  Cadit  were  soon  in¬ 
fected,  and  the  hospitals  filled  with 
the  sick ;  the  disease  assuming  the 
appearance  of  typhus  icterodes,  or 
^phus  with  symptoms  of  jaundice. 
The  island  of  Leon  soon  became  one 
vast  hospital ;  and  at  Cadiz  business 
of  all  kind  was  suspended.  In  a 
little  time  no  less  than  10,000  per¬ 
sons  were  infected,  and  the  deaths 
daily  amounted  from  80  to  100. 
Notwithstanding  the  peremptory  or¬ 
ders  which  had  been  issued,  and  the 
zealous  exertions  df  the  public  au¬ 
thorities,  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  would  hold  no  commu¬ 
nication  of  any  kind  with  the  focus 
of  the  infection,  and  refused  the 
wretched  victims  of  the  malady 
either  provisions  or  medical  aid. 
The  army  which  had  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  been  kept  within  its  can¬ 
tonments,  at  last  broke  through  the 
line  of  demarcation  which  had  been 
traced  around  it  to  the  south-west 
of  Andalusia,  and  from  S  to  9(X)0 
soldiers  dispersed  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  The  alarm  reached  Madrid, 
where  a  permanent  body  of  eigh¬ 
ty-four  persons  was  formed  to  watch 
over, the  public  health;  and  at  the 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  the 
capital,  a  Lazaret  of  observation 
was  established  in  the  hermitage  on 
the  summit  of  Monte  de  los  Ange¬ 
los,  while  a  considerable  detachment 
of  troops  was  posted  at  Ocana  to 
intercept  the  deserters.  On  the  19th 
of  October,  an  edict  was  also  pro¬ 
mulgated,  denouncing  immediate 
death  against  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons,  coming  from  districts  either 
infected  or  suspected  of  being  so, 
who  should  enter  Madrid,  whether 
with  or  without  passports  ;  subject¬ 
ing  to  fines,  exile,  &c.  those  who 
should  arrive  from  any  other  pro¬ 
vince  without  passports,  as  well  as 
inhabitants  who  should  lodge  or 
should  fail  to  give  information  of  all 


travellers  introduced  without  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  promising  a  reward  of 
6,000  reals  to  every  person  giving 
information  against  those  who 
should  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
edict :  precautions  which  sufficientlj 
mark  the  extent  of  the  danger  and 
the  alarm  which  had  been  excited. 
Fortunately,  winter  was  setting  in, 
which,  together  with  the  strong 
measures  resorted  to,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  infection,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  successful  m 
arresting  the  progress  of  one  of  the 
most  frightful  calamities  with  .which 
a  nation  can  be  visited  ;  and  by  the 
2d  of  December,  I'e  Drum  was 
chaunted  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
cessation  of  the  pestilence,  which  in 
Cadiz,  its  environs,  and  the  island  of 
Leon,  had  carried  off  45S9  persons. 

While  the  plague  was  at  its  height, 
the  Princess  of  Saxony,  the  destined 
bride  of  Ferdinand,  arrived  on  the 
frontiers;  and  after  remaining  at  Vit- 
toria  and  Burgos  till  it  had  some¬ 
what  abated,  made  her  public  entry 
into  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  October, 
and  the  nuptial  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  As 
is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  a  royal 
decree  was  issued,  on  the  25th, 
granting  a  general  pardon  to  all  pri¬ 
soners,  except  those  who  had  been 
confined  for  political  offences ;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  Lozano  de  Torres, 
who,  for  six  months,  had  been,  in 
fact,  sole  Minister,  was  dismissed 
from  his  office,  and  a  new  Ministry 
installed.  It  is  extremely  probable, 
that  the  dismissal  of  this  Minister 
was  occasioned  by  his  opposition  to 
the  exception  of  political  offences 
in  the  general  amnesty.  This  we 
infer  from  the  liberal  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  course  of  policy,  which,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  he  endeavoured  to  pur¬ 
sue  during  the  course  of  his  short 
administration  ;  particularly  from 
his  desire  to  promote  the  ediucation 
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of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  afford 
encouragement  to  agriculture.  With 
a  view  to  the  former,  he  had  taken 
measures  for  establishing,  on  the 
principles  of  Lancaster,  a  school  at 
Madrid,  and  one  in  each  district  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  education  of 
the  indigent  class  :  and  in  reference 
to  the  latter,  he  had  caused  a  circu¬ 
lar  to  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  at  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  promising  to  all  those  who 
should  dry  waste  lands  and  sow  them 
with  wheat  or  other  grains,  four 
years*  exemption  from  tithes  ;  to 
those  who  should  plant  them  with 
fruit  trees,  a  similar  exemption, 
which,  in  the  case  of  vines,  should 
extend  to  seven,  in  that  of  mulberry 
trees  to  twelve,  and  of  olive  trees  to 
twenty  years ;  to  those  who  inclosed 
lands,  two  years*  exemption  ;  and  to 
those  who,  by  digging  canals  of  ir¬ 
rigation,  Ac.  should  increase  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  a  security 
against  any  corresponding  increase 
of  the  tithe.  The  preamble  announ¬ 
ced  that  the  Pope,  by  his  brief,  had 
acceded  to  this  scale  of  exemptions. 

The  exception  in  the  amnesty  gave 
great  and  general  dissatisfaction ; 
and  the  new  Ministry  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  was  necessary  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  appease  the  just  indigna¬ 
tion  excited  by  the  extension  of  that 
clemency  to  felons  and  murderers, 
which  was  denied  to  men  who  had 
freely  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  “  beloved**  Ferdinand, 
and  whose  only  crime  was  their  de¬ 
sire  to  see  their  country  great,  hap- 

Ey,  and  free.  Accordingly,  at  the 
eginning  of  November,  a  royal 
order  was  addressed  to  the  Council 
of  Castile,  empowering  it  to  draw 
up  a  r^ort  of  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  sufmring  cither  exile  or  impri¬ 
sonment  for  political  offences,  and 
to  indicate  wnat  measures  it  would, 


in  their  judgment,  be  expedient  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  conciliate  public 
opinion.  The  Council  were  not 
long  in  coming  to  a  determination, 
and  preparing  their  report.  A  ge¬ 
neral  amnesty,  they  considered,  as  a 
measure,  not  only  of  great  utility, 
but  of  absolute  necessity  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  recommended  that  the 
exiles  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  without 
any  exception,  and  be  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights 
which  they  had  lost.  In  enumera¬ 
ting  the  different  classes  of  persons 
exiled  for  political  offences,  the 
Council  came  to  that  known  under 
the  title  of  Lot  Liberales,  of  which 
they  express  themselves  in  these 
terms  t  *'  Hitherto  the  Council  has 
only  spoken  of  Spaniards  who  served 
the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  The  order  of  the  King  com- 
rehends  other  individuals  (the  Li- 
erals),  who,  far  from  ranking  them¬ 
selves  in  this  number,  struggled  a- 
gainst  the  usurpation,  and  were  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  true  patriots,  and 
the  defenders  of  the  just  cause  which 
the  nation  had  adopted ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  errors  of  which 
they  have  since  been  accused,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty, 
and  to  experience  the  clemency  of 
the  Sovereign,  even  if  other  consi¬ 
derations  did  not  plead  in  their  be¬ 
half.  With  the  amnesty,  will  revive 
the  remembrance  of  their  past  ser¬ 
vices,  and  of  the  zeal  and  constancy 
with  which  they  resisted  the  invasion 
of  the  tyrant  of  Europe,  when  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  our  august  So¬ 
vereign,  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
Government,  the  legitimate  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  royal  person.  For 
this  reason,  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  cannot  compare  them  to  those 
persons,  who,  at  tne  same  moment, 
not  only  ranged  themselves  with  the 
enemies  of  our  Government,  but  w  ho 
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many  of  them  bore  arms  against 
their  country.  To  these  marked  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  their  favour,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Council  should  certainly 
allow  the  weight  which  so  deserved¬ 
ly  belongs  to  them.'* 

Had  the  wise  and  just  policy  here 
recommended  been  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  essentially  contributed 
to  allay  the  discontents  which  the 
wavering  and  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  Court  had  excited,  and  to  recon¬ 
cile  to  the  Government  the  minds  of 
that  great  and  powerful  party,  which, 
by  its  patriotic  zeal  and  constancy, 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
restoration  of  the  King.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  for  the  present  prevented, 
by  a  circumstance  but  too  plainly 
characteristic  of  the  perfidious  de- 
liration  of  Ferdinand  and  bis  secret 
advisers. 

A  circular,  countersigned  by  the 
Inspector-General  of  Militia,  the 
Conde  de  Villariezo,  was,  about  the 
i^d  of  November,  addressed  to  thir¬ 
ty-four  regiments  of  militia  in  the 
different  provinces,  commanding 
them  to  assemble,  without  delay, 
in  the  principal  places  of  their  re¬ 
spective  districts,  and  accompanied 
with  commissions,  promotions,  and 
expressions  of  satisfaction  for  cer¬ 
tain  officers  who  were  named  ;  with 
orders  of  banishment,  and  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction,  for  certain  others 
who  were  also  named ;  and  with  let- 
tree  de  cachet,  addressed  to  three  grave 
and  reverend  fathers,  formed  into  a 
general  chapter,  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  religion.  This  document 
had  every  internal  mark  of  official 
authenticity,  and  contained  details 
of  service  which  could  only  emanate 
from  persons  intimately  connected 
with  administration,  or  from  the 
administration  itself.  But  its  diabo¬ 
lical  object  was  in  a  great  measure 
frustrated  by  an  unlooked-for  cir- 
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cumstance.  The  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  of  Toledo,  who  happened 
to  be  near  the  capital,  bad  neither 
shoes  for  his  soldiers,  nor  money  to 
pay  them.  He  therefore  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  to  the  In¬ 
spector-General  the  reasons  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
comply  with  the  orders  which  be 
had  just  received.  The  Conde  de 
Villariezo  instantly  saw  that  his  si^ 
nature  had  been  forged,  immediately 
intimated  the  circumstance  to  the 
King,  and  dispatched  a  courier  to 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  To¬ 
ledo  to  demand  the  copy  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  which  he  had  received.  The 
forgery  was  thus  detected,  and  cou¬ 
riers  forthwith  dispatched  with  all 
haste  to  the  Colonels  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  regiments  which  it  was  suppo¬ 
sed  this  infamous  document  hacl  put 
in  movement. 

There  is  but  one  construction,  we 
apprehend,  that  can  be  put  on  this 
dark  proceeding,  which  was  mani¬ 
festly  the  work  of  the  Court,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  get  up  a  pretext  for  an¬ 
nouncing  a  conspiracy,  that  the  re¬ 
commendation  01  the  Council  of  Cas¬ 
tile  might  be  evaded,  and  recourse 
be  had  to  farther  measures  of  severi¬ 
ty  and  persecution  against  the  party 
which  still  maintained  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Cortes.  Though  the  plot  did  not 
succeed  to  the  extent  which  had 
been  anticipated,  it  so  far  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  of  its  authors,  as 
to  enable  them  to  sink  all  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  in 
busying  themselves  offering  dispro^ 
portionate  rewards  (300,000  reals,  or 
about  L.  3,125  Sterling,  besides  a 
place  at  court  worth  above  L.400 
per  annum)  for  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  for¬ 
gery.  The  reader  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn,  however,  that  no  dis* 
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covery  was  ever  made,  and  that  the 
Government  did  not  fail  to  represent 
this  as  a  branch  or  ramihcation  of  the 
conspiracies  of  Catalonia,  Valentia, 
and  rort  St  Mary. 

But  neither  this  fictitious  conspi* 
racy,  nor  the  disturbances  in  the 
interior,  nor  the  disorders  in  the  fi> 
nances,  nor  the  horrible  calamity  of 
the  plague,  had  interrupted  the  ex< 
ertions  of  the  Government  in  equip* 
ping  the  expedition  at  Cadiz  destined 
to  act  against  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  independence  in  the  New  World. 
Every  thing  indeed  had  been  com* 
pleted,  and  the  fleet  was  just  about 
to  weigh  anchor,  when,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  1st  of  January,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  suddenly  burst  forth,  and  gave  a 
new  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  this  un¬ 
happy  country.  But  we  must  not 
anticipate  the  events  which  belong 
to  another  year. 

Whatever  opinions  he  might  en¬ 
tertain  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
political  discussion,  no  wellwisher  of 
his  species  could  possibly  desire  to 
see  a  brave  and  ancient  nation  en¬ 
thralled  by  such  a  miserable  and 
perfidious  despotism  as  that  of  Fer¬ 
dinand,  of  the  nature  of  which  we 
cannot  convey  a  better  idea  than  by 
simply  stating  the  two  following 
facts.  A  short  time  after  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  minister  Lozano  de 
Torres,  Ferdinand,  who,  it  seems, 
had  run  short  of  Jesuits,  sent  u 
formal  mission  to  Russia  to  borrow 
forty  of  that  hopeful  fraternity  for  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  where, 
from  all  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
they  were  in  no  very  particular  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  to  complete  the  picture 
of  folly,  superstition,  and  cruelty,  an 
edict  was  issued,  interdicting  all  Jews 
from  entering  the  territory  of  Spain, 
unless  by  a  special  permission  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  King  himself,  and  approved 
of  by  the  Inquisition,  charged  with 
the  exercise  of  a  particular  superin- 
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tendance  over  the  unfortunate  pos¬ 
terity  of  Abraham.  If  the  brutal  and 
ferocious  despot  who  wished  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  but  one  neck,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  smit¬ 
ing  it  asunder,  were  to  rise  from  the 
dead  with  all  the  passions  and  crimes 
which  have  immortalized  his  name  in 
the  annals  of  infamy,  what  heavier 
curse  could  he  imprecate  on  a  suffer¬ 
ing  people  than  by  saying  of  such  a 
Government  as  this,  Etto  perpetua  ! 

Germany^  this  year,  presents  an  in¬ 
teresting  object  of  political  and  mo¬ 
ral  inquiry,  not  so  much  from  the 
events  of  which  it  has  been  the  thea¬ 
tre,  as  from  the  state  of  the  public 
feeling  and  opinion,  which  a  variety 
of  circumstances  has  conspired  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  which,  unless  restrained, 
or  directed  into  some  less  dangerous 
channel  than  that  in  which  it  has  for 
some  time  flowed,  threatens  to  effect 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  present 
fabric  of  the  Germanic  Body.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  the  subject,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  to  mention  a  few  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  session  of  the  Germanic 
Diet,  held  at  Frankfort,  which  com¬ 
menced  on  the  21st  of  January  1819, 
having  been  for  some  time  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  opening  of  the  Congress 
of  .\ix-ia-Chapelle. 

The  principal  object  of  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  the  Diet  was  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  federal  army.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  plan  had  been  submitted  by 
the  great  powers  on  the  12th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  last,  but  the  prorogation  of  the 
Diet  had  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion, 
which  was  now  resumed  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Minister  announcing  that  his 
Imperial  Master  approved  of  the  plan, 
and  by  pressing  upon  the  Diet  the 
necessity  of  union,  inculcated  by 
sad  experience  :  And  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  carry  tlie  design  into 
execution,  he  proposed  a  resolution 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  cen. 
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ti^  committee,  formed  to  aid  the 
deliberations  of  the  Diet,  into  a  mili* 
tary  commission,  to  be  composed  of 
five  general  officers,  one  Austrian, 
one  Prussian,  one  Bavarian,  one 
Hanoverian,  and  one  for  Wurtem* 
berg  and  Baden  conjointly ;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  resolution,  the  Minis¬ 
ters  were,  according  to  usage,  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  their  respective  courts  for  in¬ 
structions.  The  wounds  which  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  in¬ 
flicted  upon  Germany,  no  less  than 
the  advantages  which  Buonaparte 
had  derived  from  that  formidable 
combination,  appears  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  the  scheme  which 
was  now  submitted  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Germanic  Body. 

Some  difficulties,  however,  arose 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  corps  of  the  proposed  federal 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  M.  de  Lepel,  that  the  Elec¬ 
tor  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
would  never  consent  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  contingents. 
The  matter,  however,  being  put  to 
the  vote,  the  Minister  of  Bavaria 
alone  gave  his  suffrage  in  favour  of 
the  Hessian  proposal. 

The  next  subject  that  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Diet  was  a  complaint 
of  the  Prince  of  Latour  and  Taxis 
relative  to  certain  proceedings  of  the 
Government  of  Wurtemberg  in  the 
suppression  of  personal  fiefs  and  the 
purchase  of  seignorial  rights.  A  re¬ 
port  on  the  subject  of  this  complaint 
was  presented  to  the  Diet  at  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  24'th  of  May  by  Count 
Buolschauenstein,  the  president,  in 
which  that  worthy  personage  con¬ 
demned  the  purchase  of  these  feudal 
rights  as  a  flagrant  innovation  upon 
the  good  old  system  of  villenage  and 
bondage,  and  as  repugnant  to  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  federative 
act :  and,  in  consequence,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted,  which,  while  it  sub¬ 


stantially  condemned  the  principle 
upon  which  Wurtemberg  had  proce^- 
ed  in  its  course  of  enlightened  poljcy, 
concluded,  as  usual,  by  a  vague  re¬ 
commendation  to  open  negociations 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the 
persons  said  to  be  aggrieved  by  this 
most  just  and  equitable  proceeding. 
It  really  seems  difficult  to  divine  for 
what  purpose  this  august  body  is 
convoked.  They  deliberate  gravely 
and  solemnly;  appoint  committees, 
and  propose  resolutions  ;  recom¬ 
mend  largely  and  liberally ;  but  in 
point  of  fact  decide  nothing.  For 
this  reason,  we  shall  be  remarkably 
brief  in  our  notice  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings. 

In  truth,  only  one  other  circum¬ 
stance  remains  to  be  mentioned,  and 
that  solely  on  account  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  which  it  involves.  During  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  se¬ 
veral  domains  in  Westphalia  had  been 
alienated  and  sold,  but  after  the  o- 
verthrow  of  Napoleon  reclaimed  by 
the  Elector  of  Cassel.  By  the  deci¬ 
sion,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Diet,  they  had  been  referred  to 
the  tribunals  of  Westphalia,  which, 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  E- 
lector,  naturally  enough  decided  in 
his  favour.  At  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  the  purchasers  of  these 
domains  had  supplicated  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and- 
Berlin,  who  appeared  favourable  to 
their  claims;  but  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  they  were  only  handed 
over  again  to  the  Diet,  who  now  took 
up  the  case  of  new,  and,  after  deli¬ 
berating,  and  receiving  a  report  on 
the  matter,  agreed  that  the  different 
Ministers  should  apply  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Courts  for  instructions,  first, 
whether  the  tribunals  were  competent 
to  entertain  and  decide  the  question ; 
and,  2dly,  whether  the  Diet  ought  to 
remit  this  afthir  to  them,  even  if  they 
were.  This,  it  will  be  granted,  did 
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BOt  bring  the  question  much  nearer 
an  issue  ;  but  we  have  stated  it,  that 
we  majr  record  the  doctrine  laid 
down  upon  this  occasion  by  the  Ha* 
noverian  Minister ;  **  that  the  pos* 
aessor  of  a  country,  by  no  other  title 
than  that  of  military  occupation, 
cannot  make  any  valid  alienation  of 
domains,  or  immoveable  property.** 
Upon  this  principle,  the  purchasers 
oi  the  national  property  of  France 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  make  im* 
mediate  restitution  ;  and  every  trans* 
fer  of  property  effected  in  Holland 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  French 
interest,  and  particularly  by  Louis 
Buonaparte,  ought  to  be  declared 
null  and  void. 

But  taking  leave  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  these  “  grave  and  reverend 
senators,**  we  must  turn  our  atten* 
tion  for  a  little  to  matters  of  far  high* 
er  moment  and  more  general  inte* 
rest.  The  general  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  li* 
terature  and  philosophy  in  Germany, 
render  it  a  subject  of  examination 
equally  curious  and  important ;  and 
though  any  inquiry  into  such  matters 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  necessary  to  state  a  few  of 
the  causes  which  seem  to  have  ope¬ 
rated  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  German 
people,  of  which  this  year  gave  but 
too  strong  evidence. 

Though  in  opposition  to  its  man¬ 
ners,  character,  and  genius,  the 
French  revolution  appears  to  have 
indirectly  extended  its  influence  to 
Germany,  as  it  did  more  or  less  to 
all  the  nations  who  arrayed  them¬ 
selves  against  it.  The  shock  which 
it  gave  to  ancient  institutions  was 
sensibly  felt;  the  opinions  which  it 
disseminated  could  not  be  excluded 
by  all  the  vigilance  of  the  govern¬ 
ments,  the  existence  of  which  they 
endangered ;  and  the  practical  les¬ 
sons  which  it  inculcated  were  read  in 


the  face  of  all  Europe.  But  this  revo¬ 
lution  was  speedily  succeeded  by  ano¬ 
ther,  the  dangers  of  which  were  more 
directly  and  immediately  felt,  and 
tended  for  the  time  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  principles  which  had 
been  diffused  during  the  existence  of 
the  French  Republic.  Scarcely  had 
Napoleon  mounted  the  throne,  when 
his  views  were  turned  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  power,  and  the  aggran¬ 
disement  to  France.  The  first  step 
to  this  was  the  subjugation  of  Ger¬ 
many  :  and  how  completely  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  main  branch  of  his 
scheme  is  long  since  matter  of  his¬ 
tory.  Germany,  however,  was  con¬ 
quered,  not  subdued.  National  feel¬ 
ing  and  an  ardent  desire  for  German 
independence  sprung  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  even  at  the 'moment 
when  Napoleon  gave  the  law  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  sovereigns  en¬ 
couraged  this  direction  of  public  feel¬ 
ing,  and  secret  institutions  were  form¬ 
ed  to  foster  and  keep  it  alive  till  a 
favourable  moment  should  arrive  for 
giving  it  vent.  The  reverses  of  Na¬ 
poleon  in  Russia  presented  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  not  lost.  The  peo¬ 
ple  rose  en  masse  to  deliver  their 
country  from  foreign  invasion;  and 
their  exertions  were  animated  by  the 
promise  of  new  constitutions,  better 
adapted  to  the  spirit  and  information 
of  the  age,  than  those  by  which  they 
had  been  formerly  governed. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  German 
character  is  not  a  momentary  effer¬ 
vescence,  but  a  deep,  meditative  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  it  is  aJmost  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  either  to  rouse  or  to  extinguish. 
It  had  taken  a  fast  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  was  particularly 
cherished  in  the  Universities,  many 
of  the  youth  of  which  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  1813  and  1815.  The  war 
ceased,  however,  and  the  sovereigns. 
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SndiDgr  themselves  delivered  from 
their  great  common  enemy,  and  firmly 
established  on  their  thrones,  thought 
roper  to  forget  the  promises  they 
ad  made  in  the  moment  of  peril,  us 
well  as  the  dangerous  instrument 
they  had  called  into  action  on  their 
side.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
we  think,  that  some  frank  and  judi* 
cious  concessions  to  a  people  who 
had  done  so  much,  over  and  above 
being  a  mere  act  of  common  honesty 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns,  who  had 
voluntarily  promised  their  subjects 
free  constitutions,  would  have  done 
much  to  allay  that  immoderate  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  favour  of  liberty  which 
so  many  circumstances  had  conspired 
to  excite,  and  which,  according  as  it 
is  well  or  ill  directed,  may  become 
the  instrument  of  great  good  or  in¬ 
credible  evil.  But  no  such  conces¬ 
sions  were  made  ;  and  the  very  men 
who  had  combated  by  the.side  of  their 
sovereign  were  transformed  into  the 
mortal  enemies  of  his  crown  and  go¬ 
vernment.  Of  this  some  incontes- 
^  table  evidences  soon  appeared. 

In  the  year  1817»  the  Students  of 
the  University  of  Jena  had  invited 
those  attending  the  others  to  send 
deputies  to  celebrate  the  18th  of 
October,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Leipsic,  or,  in  their  phrase,  of 
the  independence  of  Germany,  at 
the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  rendered 
famous  by  the  residence  of  Luther. 
There  they  were  joined  by  persons 
who  had  been  formerly  members  of 
the  celebrated  Tugenbund,  by  men 
of  letters,  and  by  several  magistrates ; 
and  in  the  orgies  which  followed 
were  guilty  of  many  notable  extra¬ 
vagances  ;  consigning  to  the  flames, 
by  a  sort  of  auto  da  several  works 
whose  authors  were  held  in  esteem 
at  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  St  Peters- 
burgh,  and  Berlin,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance.  But  what  proves  how  deep¬ 


ly  this  spirit  had  taken  root,  is,  that, 
some  months  afterwards,  deputies  , 
from  fourteen  Universities  assembled 
at  the  same  place  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  general  union,  called  the 
Burchenseht^t  and  agreed  upon 
thirteen  articles,  which  were  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  particular  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Universities.  Their 
'papers  were  seized;  but,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  these  artu 
cles  contained  the  profession  of  doc¬ 
trines  incompatible  with  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
and  calculated  to  engender  revolu¬ 
tion  and  anarchy. 

Among  these  frantic  young  en¬ 
thusiasts,  was  the  notorious  Charles 
Frederick  Sandt,  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  first  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Tubingen  and  Erlangen,  and 
afterwards  by  his  bravery  in  the  last 
campaign  against  France.  He  had 
attended  both  the  meetings  at  Jena, 
and  had  acquired  an  ascendancy 
among  his  fellows  by  his  impetuous, 
dark,  and  empassioned  eloquence. 
On  the  last  of  these  occasions  he  had 
exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  frantic  exultn- 
tion,  **  That  a  young  man  ought  to 
consider  no  sacrifice  too  costly  to  se¬ 
cure  the  libertyof  Germany,  to  expel 
from  her  territory  foreigners  or  trai¬ 
tors,  who  went  about  preaching  ab¬ 
solute  power,  and  endeavouring  to 
smother  liberty  in  the  birth,  and  to 
sow  discord  among  her  children.** 
He  particularly  denounced  Kotze¬ 
bue,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  Russian 
spy,  appointed  to  watch  over  and  re¬ 
port  to  his  master,  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  character  of  the  political 
works  that  from  time  to  time  appear¬ 
ed,  and  the  state  of  political  opinions 
in  Germany ;  and  from  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  apparent  that  he 
had  long  meditated  the  assassination 
which  he  afterwards  perpetrated  on 
the  23d  of  March  1819.  This  atro¬ 
cious  act,  instead  of  being  viewed 
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in  its  true  light,  was  compared  to 
that  of  Mutius  Scsevola  or  Marcus 
Brutus;  the  picture  of  Sandt  was 
greedily  bought  up  wherever  the  sale 
of  it  had  not  been  interdicted  by 
the  police;  and  his  mother  received 
more  than  four  thousand  letters  of 
congratulation, — a  fact  no  less  sin¬ 
gular  in  itself  than  strongly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
frenzy  prevailed. 

The  attention  of  all  was  immediate¬ 
ly  turned  to  the  investigation  of  this 
remarkable  assassination,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  German  Universities. 
A  commission  had  been  appointed 
for  that  special  purpose,  but  no  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  procured  that  Sandt 
had  any  accomplices  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
But  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Ldning  having  soon  after  attempted, 
though  fortunately  without  success, 
to  assassinate  M.  Ibell,  President  of 
the  Regency  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
it  became  evident  that  strong  mea¬ 
sures  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  protect  the  lives  of  public  men  a- 
gainst  the  poniards  of  such  despe¬ 
rate  and  deluded  enthusiasts.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  Professors  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Universities  were  arrested,  and 
their  papers  seized ;  while  others, 
who  were  conscious  of  being  sus- 
^cted,  fled, and  sought  an  asylum  in 
France.  A  Congress  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  principal  Germanic  States 
was  assembled  at  Carlsbad,  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  which  were  carried  on 
with  extraordinary  secrecy,  though 
we  may  judge  of  their  nature  from 
the  plan  which  was  soon  after  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Diet,  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting,  if  possible,  the  progress  of 
this  endemic ;  the  first  article  of 
which  regulates  provisionally  the 
mode  in  which  the  diet  is  to  enforce 
its  resolutions;  thesecond  suppresses 
all  secret  associations,  particularly 
that  known  by  the  iiainc  of  Algemeine 


Burchenschqfi ;  the  third  establishes 
a  censorship  for  five  years  on  all 
writings  above  fifty  pages,  and  on 
all  the  daily  and  periodical  Journals; 
and  the  fourth  constitutes  at  May- 
ence  an  extraordinary  commission 
of  inquiry,  to  consist  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Diet,  elected  by  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  votes,  to  make  minute  and 
scrupulous  investigations  into  the 
origin  and  ramifications  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  and  democrati- 
cal  associations,  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disturbing  the  general  peace, 
and  to  exercise  a  general  direction 
and  control  over  the  local  inquiries 
made  in  the  different  states  of  the 
confederation. 

The  history  of  the  Austrian  States 
this  year,  offers  little  deserving  of 
notice.  The  Emperor,  early  in  the 
season,  set  out  from  Vienna  on  a 
tour  to  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  his 
Lombardo -Venetian  kingdom,  and 
spent  the  Easter  holidays  at  Rome, 
where  his  brother,  the  Archdulte 
Rodolph,  was  installed  Archbishop 
of  Olmutz,  and  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Cardinal.  This  gave  rise  to  some 
speculation  as  to  the  ulterior  views 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  had  no  other  object, 
than,  on  the  death  of  the  present 
Pontiff,  to  secure  the  reversion  of 
the  Tiara  to  a  Prince  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  thus  to  establish 
the  dominion  of  that  ambitious  fa¬ 
mily  over  the  whole  of  the  Peninsu¬ 
la  of  Italy.  What  truth  there  may 
be  in  these  conjectures,  time  on¬ 
ly  can  determine ;  but  it  is  singular 
enough  that,  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Austrian  Ministers,  the  Editors 
of  the  Gazette  of  Frankfort,  and 
of  a  paper  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  these  speculations  were  first 
published,  were  prosecuted,  and  con¬ 
demned,  the  one  to  lose  his  place, 
and  the  other  to  pay  a  fine  of  500 
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florins.  So  alarmed  are  the  continen¬ 
tal  despots  at  any  thing  that  looks 
like  free  discussion. 

The  financial  concerns  of  a  de> 
spotic  government  can  never  be  ac¬ 
curately  known;  nor  is  any  credit 
due  even  to  the  official  statements 
made  on  this  important  criterion  of 
the  internal  condition  of  a  country  ; 
but  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
those  of  Austria  were  this  year  far 
from  flourishing.  By  an  imperial  or- 
donnance,  the  respective  States  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  of  Siyria, 
of  Carinthia,  of  Bohemia,  of  Mora¬ 
via,  and  of  Lodomeria,  were  ordered 
to  assemble  on  the  same  day,  ( the 
29th  of  October,)  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  Mo¬ 
narchy.  From  the  unanimous  re¬ 
presentations  of  these  bodies,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  agriculture  was  in  a  state 
of  unprecedented  depression ;  that 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  taxes 
demanded  of  them ;  and  that,  unless 
considerable  reductions  were  made  in 
the  land-tax,  inevitable  ruin  would  be 
the  consequence.  Their  represen¬ 
tations  are  of  course  very  respect¬ 
ful,  for  their  powers  are  extremely 
limited,  extending  only  to  the  local 
assessment  of  the  gross  amount  of 
taxes  laid  on  by  the  Government, 
and  the  drawing  up  statements  of 
their  grievances  to  be  laid  before  the 
Emperor;  but  when  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fact,  that  it  had 
previously  been  found  necessary  to 
grant  to  the  two  provmces  of  Aus¬ 
tria  Proper,  a  considerable  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  land-tax,  they  show 
plainly  enough  the  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  that  prevailed.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  bear,  that  8,201,061  florins  of 
the  ancient  debt  of  the  Empire  had 
been  extinguished  between  the  14th 
of  April  1818  and  the  end  of  Februa¬ 
ry  1819.  How  far  this  is  probable, 
we  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge. 

The  Austrian  Universities  appear 


to  have  been  less  deeply  infected  with 
the  mania  of  theosophism  and  liber¬ 
ty  than  those  of  the  other  German 
States.  The  annihilation  of  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press,  by  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  'could 
produce  little  effect  in  a  country 
where  a  censorship  bad  always  ex¬ 
isted,  if  possible  still  more  unrelent¬ 
ing  and  rigorous  than  that  which 
had  lately  been  instituted.  At  the 
instigation  of  Prussia,  however,  se¬ 
veral  arrests  took  place  at  V'ienna : 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  University  of  that  capital  was 
at  least  suspected  of  sharing  in  the 
opinions  and  views  which  agitated 
so  powerfully  those  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdoms. 

In  the  general  view  of  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  we  have  seen  that,  at 
this  time,  Prussia  was  the  grand 
theatre  where  the  enthusiastic,  or 
rather  fanatical  spirit  of  the  students 
and  people,  in  favour  of  levelling 
doctrines,  assumed  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  and  menacing  appearance. 
Many  circumstances  conspire  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  moral  phenomenon. 
Prussia  had  suffered  more  severely 
under  the  French  yoke,  and  made 
more  vigorous  exertions  to  throw  it 
off,  than  any  other  German  State. 
Here  also  the  Tugeubund,  of  which 
almost  all  classes  were  at  one  time 
members,  had  not  only  originated, 
but  had  fostered  that  very  spirit 
which  now  threatened  destruction 
to  the  monarchy  it  had  saved.  The 
King  had  violated  the  promises  by 
which  he  had  solemnly  and  volun¬ 
tarily  bound  himself,  and  wished  to 
cast  off  the  instruments  which  had 
achieved  his  deliverance,  and  crown¬ 
ed  his  efforts  with  triumph.  Hence 
we  find  that  many  of  those  who,  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1815, 
had  been  distinguished  for  a  courage 
and  devotion  more  than  heroic,  were 
now  become  the  most  furious  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  king  and  the  government. 
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The  assassination  of  M.  Kotzebue 
in  March,  and  the  attempt  on  the  life 
of  M.  Ibell  in  July,  led  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  series  of  rigorous  measures, 
certainly  rendered  necessary  by  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
dangers  by  which  the  general  tran> 
qiiillity  was  menaced.  Professors 
and  ecclesiastics  were  forbid,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  mix  up  politics 
with  their  lectures  or  discourses. 
The  students  of  Berlin  received  an 
order  to  present  themselves,  when¬ 
ever  required,  before  a  commission 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  state 
of  the  University.  The  celebrated 
Jahn,  the  founder  of  the  Gymnastic 
Schools  upon  the  classical  model, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  instilled  his 
principles  into  upwards  of  40,000 
pupils,  was  arrested  and  sent  first  to 
Spandau,  and  afterwards  to  Custrin. 
The  Burchen$haft  was  abolished,  and 
other  measures  of  a  similar  tendency 
were  adopted ;  but  the  snake  was 
only  scotched,  not  killed,  as  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  subscriptions  that  were 
opened  in  behalf  of  Jahn,  and  the 
sensation  created  by  his  arrest  and 
detention. 

In  the  report  of  the  commission 
established  at  Berlin  to  institute  in¬ 
quiries  relative  to  the  democratical 
clubs  (kammer  gerichtjf  the  students 
are  divided  into  five  classes  :  1.  The 
iurnisteSf  who  perform  gymnastic 
exercises;  2.  The  bursches,  or  stu¬ 
dents  properly  so  called ;  S.  The 
voissenae,  or  instructed,  in  which  the 
professors  are  included ;  4.  The 
blacks  (so  named  from  the  colour  of 
their  dress)  who  write  ;  and,  5.  The 
ancients,  or  directors  of  the  associ¬ 
ation.  The  two  first  of  these  classes 
are  strangers  to  the  secrets  of  the 
association,  and  contribute  to  its 
success  in  no  other  way  than  by 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  propagation 
of  its  doctrines. 

The  military  organisation  of  Prus-  - 


sia,  consisting,  1.  Of  the  regular 
troops,  2.  Of  the  landwehr  or  mili¬ 
tia,  of  two  classes,  and,  S.  Of  the 
landstrum,  or  levy  en  masse,  under¬ 
went  this  year  some  modifications, 
the  second  class  of  the  landwehr  and 
landstrum  being  suppressed.  This 
was  followed,  as  had  been  foreseen, 
by  the  resignation  of  Boyen,  the 
Minister  of  War,  by  whom  the  army 
had  been  raised  to  its  effective  state 
during  the  late  war,  of  Beyme,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been 
obnoxious  to  Prince  Hardenberg. 

The  finances  of  Prussia  were  not 
in  a  very  prosperous  state.  The  re¬ 
venue  was  estimated  at  47,000,(X)0, 
the  expenditure  at  50,86d,150,  and 
the  deficit,  consequently,  at  nearly 
4,000,(XX)  crowns. 

Bavaria  bad  last  year  made  the 
attempt  to  give  its  people  a  new 
constitution,  and  all  Germany  was 
attentive  to  watch  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  has  been  upon  the  whole  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  principal  error  com¬ 
mitted,  appears  to  consist  in  the  too 
great  extension  of  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  and  the  consequent  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  democratical  part  of 
the  constitution.  The  payment  of 
8  florins  of  land-tax  entities  a  citi¬ 
zen  to  vote  for  a  deputy,  which  is 
only  l-15th  of  the  sum  necessary, 
by  the  late  law  of  elections,  to  quali¬ 
fy  a  voter  in  France ;  but  it  ought, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  mentioned, 
that  the  land-tax  of  Bavaria  is,  to 
that  of  France,  as  9  to  29,  which  con¬ 
siderably  reduces  the  difference  in 
the  qualification  required.  The  elec¬ 
tions,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation.  Most  of  the  deputies 
of  the  nobility  had  sat  in  the  ancient 
provincial  States;  those  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
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were  all  men  of  letters  distinguished 
by  their  writings ;  and  those  from 
the  country  consisted  of  respectable 
and  well-educated  yeomen,  and 
tradesmen  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  and  condition  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts.  In  the  Lower  Cham¬ 
ber,  about  a  tenth  part  consisted  of 
merchants  and  bankers,  and  nearly 
another  tenth  of  lawyers ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  representatives,  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  had  been  paid  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  the  candidate  professed* 
The  first  session  of  this  represen¬ 
tative  body  naturally  enough  produ¬ 
ced  some  keen  discussions,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  little  jarring,  between 
the  Chamber  of  Senators,  the  inte¬ 
rested  defenders  of  ancient  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
who  saw  only  the  abuses  which  these 
institutions  had  protected,  and  were 
anxious  to  reform  them.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  business  of  the  session 
was  conducted  with  spirit  and  cor¬ 
diality  ;  and  however  much  we  may 
regret  that  the  >  resolution  for  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  jury  and  the 
establishment  of  provincial  councils, 
which  had  been  carried  unanimous¬ 
ly  in  the  Lower,  should  have  been 
thrown  out  in  the  Upper  Chamber, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  admit,  that 
by  the  establishment  of  complete  to¬ 
leration,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes,  the  great  land¬ 
marks  of  liberty  have  been  fixed,  and 
a  solid  foundation  laid  for  future  im¬ 
provement. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Finance  on  the  budget  shows  that* 
the  receipts  were  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  points  out  several 
improvements  in  tlie  collection  of 
the  revenue  calculated  to  produce 
a  considerable  balanee  in  favour  of 
the  nation.  The  session  was  termi¬ 
nated  on  the  27th  of  July,  before 


which  the  King  gave  his  eongi  rojfol, 
or  assent  to  all  the  propositions  which 
had  passed  the  Chambers,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  a  warm  eulogium  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  business 
had  been  conducted,  expressing  his 
hope  that  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  the  most  solid  support 
to  the  throne,  and  a  source  of  pro¬ 
sperity  to  the  nation. 

When  the  resolutions  of  Frankfort 
were  made  known  in  Bavaria,  they 
excited  little  sensation.  A  free 
constitution  was  in  full  activity ;  the 
nobility  seem  to  have  yielded  with 
good  grace  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people ;  no  disturbance  prevailed  in 
the  Universities ;  the  censorship 
established  on  the  press  was  so  far 
from  being  oppressive,  that  it  left  it 
in  a  great  measure  free  ;  and  public 
opinion  received  no  shock,  and  pro¬ 
duced  no  reaction.  Such  are  the 
advantages  that  result  from  keeping 
faith  with  the  people. 

In  Baden,  which  had  also  received 
a  constitutional  charter,  the  harmony 
between  the  Grand  Duke  and  the 
States  was  soon  interrupted.  This 
was  occasioned  by  an  edict,  issued 
on  the  16th  of  April,  restoring  to  the 
nobility  certain  prerogatives  and 
privileges  which  had  been  abolish¬ 
ed  by  a  rescript  of  the  last  Duke, 
dated  the  23d  of  April  1818.  On 
the  part  of  the  present  Duke,  thir 
restoration  had  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  compulsory,  as  the  noblesse 
bad  appealed  to  the  Diet,  by  whonr 
a  commission  had  been  appointed  te 
take  their  case  into  consideration, 
and  to  prescribe  the  course  to  be 
followed  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
grievances.  The  edict  in  question 
was  the  result  of  this  interlercnce  ; 
and  when  it  was  presented  to  thw 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States,  was, 
after  a  keen  debate,  rejected  by  » 
considerable  majority.  The  co-exis- 
tence  of  a  feudal  nobility  with  few- 
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dal  privileges,  and  a  free  constitu¬ 
tion,  established  on  the  basis  of  a 
fair  and  general  representation  is  a 
solecism  in  politics;  and  it  can  ex¬ 
cite  no  wonder  that  the  rejection 
of  this  edict,  which  was  declared  by 
the  Duke  to  be  rendered  imperative 
by  the  federal  act,  should  have  not 
only  disturbed  the  harmony  that  was 
so  necessary  to  be  maintained,  but 
prevented  his  Royal  Highness  and 
the  Chambers  from  concurring  in  al¬ 
most  a  single  point  during  the  course 
of  the  session.  At  length,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  induce  the  States 
to  vote  a  supply  to  cover  the  deficit 
of  last  year,  the  session  was  closed 
by  the  Duke  in  a  speech  expressive 
of  his  chagrin  and  disappointment, 
but  announcing  his  intention  to  fol¬ 
low  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure,  and  to  carry, 
provisionally,  into  execution,  the  law 
of  finance  presented  to  the  States, 
in  conformity  to  article  82.  of  the 
Constitution. 

Wurtember^  presented  a  different 
spectacle.  The  unexpected  demise 
of  the  Queen,  which  took  place  in 
January,  did  not  prevent  the  King 
from  performing  his  engagements  to 
his  subjects,  and  endeavouring  to 
reform  whatever  was  defective  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  in  the  inferior  tribu¬ 
nals,  where  justice  is  administered  to 
the  poor,  and  which  had  formerly 
been  distinguished  for  gross  and  no¬ 
torious  corruption.  A  special  com¬ 
mission  was  also  appointed  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
the  conflicting  pretensions  of  diffe¬ 
rent  classes  had  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  new  constitution ;  and  when  this 
commission  had  concluded  its  la¬ 
bours,  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  15th  of 
July,  which  took  place  accordingly. 
During  its  meeting,  this  Assembly 
was  wholly  occupied  in  discussing 


the  different  provisions  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  charter ;  and  this  difficult 
and  important  task  was  discharged 
with  rare  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
unanimity.  The  new  constitution  of 
Wurtemberg,  indeed,  differs  in  the 
most  essential  points  from  those  a- 
dopled  in  Bavaria  and  Baden  ;  inas¬ 
much  as  it  recognises,  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  equality  of  political  and 
civil  rights,  religious  toleration,  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Hence  it  was  received  by 
the  people  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
acclamations ;  and  on  the  2Sth  of 
September,  the  King’s  birth-day,  a 
great  f^te  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
ratification,  and  the  King  universally 
hailed  by  his  subjects  as  the  founder 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Some 
alarm  was  at  first  excited  by  the  re¬ 
solutions  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
lest  that  august  body,  with  its  well- 
known  propensity  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  German 
States,  should  force  the  King  to  mo¬ 
dify  some  of  the  articles  peculiarly 
favourable  to  liberty ;  but  happily  this 
alarm  was  either  groundless,  or  his 
Majesty  resolved  to  hazard  its  dis¬ 
pleasure  rather  than  break  faith  with 
his  people. 

Hesse-Darmstadt  exhibits  a  diffe¬ 
rent  scene.  In  this  little  state  the 
desire  of  a  new  constitution  had  be¬ 
come  so  great,  that  petitions  to  that 
effect  were  presented  by  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  people ;  and  when 
jthe  only  answer  given  to  these  was  the 
disarming  the  landwehr,  and  turning 
loose  soldiers  to  live  at  free  quarters 
on  the  people,  serious  disturbances 
took  place,  particularly  in  the  Oden- 
wald,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in 
getting  up  the  obnoxious  petitions. 
The  principal  movers  were  seized 
and  dragged  to  prison ;  but  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  every  thing  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  revolution  by  force,  the 
resolutions  of  Frankfort,  backed  as 
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they  were  by  the  Germanic  Confede* 
ration,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  allay* 
ing  the  agitations  which  bad  been  ex> 
cited. 

The  history  of  the  other  German 
States  presenting  nothing  of  the  smal¬ 
lest  importance,  we  shdl  now  turn 
our  attention  to  that  of  the  Northern 
Powers. 

The  session  of  the  States-General 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  opened,  as  usual,  on  the  18th  of 
October ;  and  the-  principal  subject 
of  discussion  was  the  budget  of  the 
year,  in  which  the  total  sum  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  year  1820 
was  estimated  at  77,468,2$^  florins; 
thus  exceeding  the  budget  of  1819 
by  no  less  than  4,765,152  florins. 
The  details  of  this  budget  were  some¬ 
what  roughly  handled  in  the  Lower 
Chamber,  in  which  there  appeared  a 
strong  party  in  opposition  to  the 
Court;  but  a  unanimous  vote  was 
passed,  adthorising  the  Government 
to  collect  the  taxes  for  eight  months 
of  1820,  according  to  the  scale  which 
had  been  fixed  for  1819.  This  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Ministry  is  a  new  feature 
in  the  history  of  a  country,  where  the 
annual  budget  used  to  be  voted  at 
one  sitting,  without  discussion,  and 
almost  en  masse.  Two  projects,  con¬ 
taining  the  eleven  first  titles  of  a  new 
civil  code,  destined  to  replace  the 
ancient  customs  of  Holland,  and  the 
French  laws  of  Belgium,  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  general  system  of  laws  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  were  also  introduced; 
but  as  by  the  constitution  these  can¬ 
not  be  promulgated  as  law  till  they 
have  been  adopted  by  both  Cham¬ 
bers,  we  must  defer  our  account  of 
this  bold  innovation  till  that  event 
take  place. 

The  affairs  of  Denmark  present  no¬ 
thing  deserving  of  record.  In  Svoe- 
deiif  the  new  Government  of  Berna- 
dotte  experienced  considerable  em¬ 
barrassments  from  various  causes.  The 


son  of  Gustavus  IV.,  the  ex-King« 
having  become  of  age,  his  father 
claimed  for  him  the  crown,  which  he 
stated  he  had  abdicated  upon  that 
condition  alone.  This  claim  of  itself 
would  have  been  sknply  ridiculous  ; 
but  the  relationship  ef  the  young 
Prince,  Count  Itterberg,  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  and  the  coldness  and 
reserve  with  which  Alexander  has 
uniformly  treated  hk  upstart  brother 
of  Sweden,  must  have  inspired  the 
partisans  of  his  family  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
Bernadotte’s  exceedingly  singularand 
precarious  situation.  The  decay  of 
public  credit;  the  pressure  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  which  had  been  greatly 
augmented -by  the  operations  which 
led  to  the  con4]uest  and  incorporation 
of  Norway  with  Sweden,  as  well  as 
by  the  transfer  of  the  debt  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  the  latter;  and  the  unsettled 
and  in  many  parts  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  all  tended  to  thicken 
these  difficulties,  and  to  render  the 
position  of  Bernadotte  far  from  being 
enviable.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
however,  that  he  appears  to  have  con¬ 
ducted  himself  at  once  with  energy 
and  conciliation  ;  and  that  the  party 
in  direct  hostility  to  his  throne  is  evi¬ 
dently  so  insignificant,  that  he  has 
more  to  fear  from  the  views  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  powerful  neighbour,  or 
the  Holy  Alliance,  than  from  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  faction  in  the  country  at  the 
head  of  which  lie  has  been  placed. 

The  history  of  Russia  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ukases  of  the  Czar ;  and,  during 
this  year,  they  contain  almost  nothing 
of  any  interest  or  importance.  The 
finances  appear  to  be  rather  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  although  centuries  must  e- 
lapse  before  that  vast  empire  can 
attain  to  the  point,  in  the  career  oF 
civilization,  to  which  the  greatet 
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ptrt  of  the  European  States  hare 
already  advanced.  'To  accelerate 
this  progress  by  every  means,  seems 
to  be  the  great  aim  of  Russian  poll* 
cy :  and  yet,  it  is  plain,  that  know* 
ledge  and  some  degree  of  liberty 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Empe* 
ror  Alexander  has,  however,  labour* 
ed  much  both  to  improve  the  condi* 
tion,  and  to  alleviate  the  burdens,  of 
his  subjects.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  the  course  of  the  pre* 
sent  year,  although,  to  some,  the 
measure  we  are  about  to  mention  may 
be  ascribed  to  a  far  different  cause. 
The  army  of  Bessarabia,  or  of  the 
South,  composed  of  three  corps, 
amounting  to  about  100,000  men,  has 
Iteen  distributed  in  military  colonies 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Ga* 
licia  and  Bukowina,  where  the  sol* 
diers  cultivate  the  lands  round  the  vil* 
lages  where  they  are  cantoned.  It  is 
said  to  be  intended  to  colonise  the 
whole  Russian  army  in  the  same 
manner,  and  thus  to  establish  a  sort 
of  military  cordon  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Crimea,  and  along  the  frontiers 
of  Persia  and  China,  already  cover¬ 
ed  by  military  posts  composed  of 
Cossacks.  Whatever  may  be  the  ul* 
timate  object  of  this  policy*,  which 
certainly  enables  Russia  to  maintain, 
at  little  or  np  expence,  an  enormous 
military  force,  it  has  the  immediate 
effect  of  relieving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  from  a  burden  of  the 
most  oppressive  kind. 

In  Poland,  we  find  the  Russian 
Oovernment  pursuing  its  favourite 
policy  of  emancipating  the  serfs,  and 
establishing  interior  colonizations. 
A  war  tax,  similar  to  our  income  tax, 
was  also  this  year  abolished,  and  se¬ 
veral  salutary  laws  passed.  Nothing, 
however,  can  reconcile  the  Poles  to 
the  government  of  Russia.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  emigrations  be¬ 
came  so  frequent,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend,  provisionally. 


the  deliverance  of  pasaports,  on  ap¬ 
plication  made  for  them,  and  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  to  assign  lands 
to  those  who  proposed  to  emigrate 
on  account  of  the  want  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as 
a  bribe  to  retain  them  in  the  coun* 

‘'■y- 

On  the  side  bordering  on  Turkey, 
there  have  been  always  difficulties 
springing  up  relative  to  the  execution 
of  certain  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Bu¬ 
charest.  Certain  violations  of  these 
articles  were  intimated  to  the  Grand 
Seignior,  in  an  autograph  letter  of 
the  Emperor,  to  which  the  Porte  re¬ 
plied  in  the  same  manner.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  barbarous  practice  of 
that  barbarous  power,  was  followed 
by  the  summary  decapitation  of  the 
delinquents,  which  the  Reis  Effendi 
announced  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Stro* 
gonoff,  and  with  which  he  declared 
himself  satisfied. 

Disorders  within  and  without,  de- 
radations  of  viziers,  pachas,  and  of- 
cers  ;  exiles,  confiscations,  and  pu¬ 
nishments  ;  revolts  in  the  provinces, 
riots  and  burnings  in  the  capital,  and 
general  confusion  and  anarchy;  such 
is  the  picture  which  the  history  of 
Turkey  this  year  exhibits,  and  to 
which  Egypt  presents  the  only  ex- 
ce|>tion.  Under  the  government 
of  Mehemmed  Ali  Pacha,  who  only 
maintains  a  nominal  dependence 
on  the  Porte,  it  has  been  raised  from 
the  lowest  ebb  of  poverty  and  wretch¬ 
edness  to  comparative  prosperity 
and  tranquillity.  European  artisans 
and  engineers  have  met,  from  the 
Pacha,  with  every  encouragement. 
Commerce  and  agriculture  show 
symptoms  of  a  revival,  and  public 
works  have  been  undertaken  and  pro¬ 
secuted  with  an  energy  and  spirit,  of 
which  the  Ottoman  annals  furnish 
few  examples.  We  particularly  allude 
to  the  Canal  of  Kamanieh,  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to 
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Alexandria,  npon  which,  in  the  month 
of  May,  ab(Hit  270,000 workmen  were 
employed,  chiefly  under  the  direction 
of  European  engineers.  An  insurance 
company,  with  a  capital  of  100,000 
piastres,  has  also  been  establfshc^  at 
Alexandria. 

What  remains  to  be  stated  is  a 
dark  detail  of  revolts,  atrocities,  and 
crimes.  In  Diarbekir,  Bagdat,  and  the 
Pachaliks  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
>  whither  many  of  the  Wacbabees,  af¬ 
ter  their  defeat  by  the  son  of  Mehem- 
mcd  Ali,  had  fled  for  refuge,  partial 
<  insurrections  broke  out,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  the  open  revolt  of 
Dervish,  the  Pacha  of  Wan,  who,  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  Kurdes,  and  secretly  encou¬ 
raged  by  Abbas  Mirza,  presumptive 
'  heir  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  entered 
Wan  unexpectedly,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  fortress,  from  which  his 
successor,  Ibrahim  Pacifh,  was  unable 
to  dislodge  him.  Great  exertions 
were  now  made  to  punish  the  rebel 
chief,  and  seven  Pachas  were  ordered 
to  unite  their  forces  for  that  purpose. 
Dervish,  however,  held  out  the  for¬ 
tress  for  a  considerable  time;  and 
when  he  saw  that  his  afiairs  were 
hopeless,  attempted  to  escape,  but 
was  taken,  and  his  head  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  add  to  the  number  of 
similar  ornaments  on  the  gates  of  the 
Seraglio. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  an¬ 
other  revolt  broke  out  in  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  occasioned  by  the  intolerable 
exactions  of  the  Pacha  and  his  agents, 
who  were  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
inhabitants  and  the  Janissaries.  The 
expelled  Pacha  implored  assistance 
of  the  Porte,  who,  in  consequence, 
issued  orders  to  the  neightmuring 
Pachas  to  march  to  his  aid ;  but  at 
the  same  time  sent  a  commissioner, 
with  orders  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  affairs,  to  attempt  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation,  and  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  one  of  the  most  commer- 
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cial  and  populous  towns  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  This  mediation  appears  to  have 
been  ineffeotuaL  Aleppo  having,  on 
the  Sd  and  19th  of  Januair  1820, 
sustained  two  furious  assaults,  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  23d.  At  first,  the 
Pacha,  satisfied  with  banishing  fifty- 
three  Janissaries,  and  putting  to  death 
seven  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt^ 
promised  a  complete  pardon  to  the 
rest  of  the  rebels ;  but  we  have  since 
learned  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
the  most  shocking  barbarities. 

But  if  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  were  convulsed,  the  capital 
was  no  less  so.  A  furious  riot,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  some  orders  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  took  place  in  April  between  the 
Janissaries  and  the  Bostandgis,  and 
between  the  artillery  and  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  arsenal,  who  are  generally 
Kurdes ;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  July,  no  less  than  four  regi¬ 
ments  of  Janissaries  went  by  the  ears, 
and  threw  the  city  into  the  utmost 
consternation.  At  length,  the  Aga 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
fray,  and  twenty  of  the  principal  mu-  - 
tineers  were  strangled.-  The  indeci¬ 
sion  of  the  great  officers  of  state  on 
this  occasion  led  to  a  complete  change 
in  the  Divan,  and  to  the  exile  or  de¬ 
capitation  of  those  who  were  believed  , 
to  have  been  remiss  during  the  mu¬ 
tiny.  But  this  expedient  did  not 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  dis¬ 
orders.  Dissatisfied  with  their  new 
Aga,  the  Janissaries  resolved  upon 
his  death,  and,  to  bring  him  out  ot  his 
palace,  set  fire  to  the  quarter  of  the 
town  where  he  resided.  Agreeably 
to  the  indispensable  duty  of  bis  office, 
he  was  about  to  repair  to  the  scene  of 
conflagration,  when  the  Court,  inform¬ 
ed  of  his  danger,  announced  his  depo¬ 
sition  to  the  enraged  Janissaries,  ap¬ 
pointed  another  in  his  place,  and  by 
this  timely  interference  saved  his  life, 
— but  not  till  fifteen  houses  had  been 
consumed.  If  any  thing  could  add 
T 
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adarkershade  to  atrocities  like  these,  habitants,  the  half  of  the  population; 
it  would  be  the  fate  of  Abdurraman  and  carried  such  devastation  into  the 
Bey,  and  the  family  of  Douz  Oglou,  countries  of  the  interior,  that  all  sorts 
Armenian  bankers,  who,  without  the  of  labour  were  abandoned  in  despair, 
shadow  of  a  crime  imputed,  except  and  many  districts  became  a  frightful 
that  of  being  Christians  and  wealthy,  solitude. 

fell  the  victims  of  some  villanous  An  English  and  French  squadron 
court  intrigue,  and  were  decapitated  appeared  before  Algiers  on  the  1st 
on  the  16th  of  October,  before  the  of  September,  to  present  to  the  Dey, 
gates  of  the  Grand  Seignior’s  pa*  in  the  name  of  the  respective  sove- 
lace.  Even  the  Ulemas  pronounced  reigns,  a  resolution  adopted  last  year 
their  sentence  illegal  and  umust.  at  the  Congress  of  Aix*la>Cbapelle, 
That  the  measure  of  sufiering  to  bearing,  that  the  Barbary  Powers 
this  ill'fated  empire  might  be  com*  would  no  longer  be  suffered  to  remain 
plete,  the  plague  followed  in  the  wake  in  their  present  situation,  and  that 
of  these  disturbances,  and  committed  hencefortn,  in  their  political  relations, 
dreadful  ravages,  particularly  at  Con*  they  were  to  consider  themselves  as 
stantinople  ;  spreading  itself  with  civilized  powers.  The  Dey,  who  did 
/  such  frightful  rapidity,  that,  on  one  not  much  relish  this  intimation,  re* 
side,  it  extended  Itself  to  the  frontiers  turned  an  evasive  answer,  and  the 
of  Austria ;  on  another,  over  the  coast  squadron  quitted  Algiers  without  ta- 
of  Africa,  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone ;  king  any  other  measures, 
while  at  Tunis  it  swept  off  30,000  in* 
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CHAFfER  XII. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  INDIA. 

Ma^r^or*s  d^eat  at  Puerto  Bello,  — State  o/* t^airs  in  Venezuela. — Openine 
of \he  campaign  o/'1819. — Capture  of  San  Fernando  tC  Apure. — The  RopM- 
ists  in  New  Grenada  defeated. — Attempt  on  Angostura. — Battle  of  Cantan- 
ra  and  dfeat  of  the  Royalists. — March  (f  Bdivar  across  the  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras. — Decisive  battle  of  Boyaca.—New  Grenada  and  Venezuela 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  (f  Columbia. — Recapture  of  San 
Fernando. — State  of  the  Bellig^ents. — Peru. — ChUi. — Buenos  Ayres. — 
Brazil. —  United  States. — The  Floridas. — Conduct  of  General  Jackson  cen^ 

sured, — Finances _ State  of  the  country. — Fad  Indies. — Death  (f  SetoOt 

Chief  of  the  Pindarries — Capture  of  Aseerghur.  — Second  escape  f  Appah 
Sahib. — Expedition  against  the  Pirates  of  the  Persian  GvJf. 

The  events  of  the  war  in  South  Bello;  but  the  Spanish  Gelieral, 
America,  during  the  year  1819,  turn*  Hore,  who  commanded  in  the  neigh* 
ed  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Inde*  bourhood,  being  informed  of  the  in- 
pendents,  and  rendered  their  ultimate  subordination  that  prevailed  among 
triumph  no  longer  doubtful.  Disap*  these  banditti,  jthe  exactions  prac- 
pointed  of  succours  from  the  mother  tised  on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ut* 
country,  opposed  to  an  active  and  ter  neglect  of  all  precaution,  assem* 
enterprising  enemy,  combating  in  fa-  bled  a  few  hundred  followers,  and 
vourofa  cause  which  could  excite  no  marched  to  Puerto  Bello,  which  he 
enthusiasm,  and  compelled  to  strug*  entered  on  the  night  of  the  SOth  of 
gle  not  merely  against  the  enemy  in  April,  or  the  1st  of  May,  without 
the  field,  but  against  secret  treason,  opposition.  Not  a  single  piquet  had 
and  a  hostile  population  ;  without  been  stationed  without  the  walls,  or 
money,  without  resources,  and  almost  sentinel  on  the  ramparts.  The  sur- 
without  hope  ;  the  Royalists  were  prise  was  accordingly  so  complete, 
beaten  in  every  battle,  driven  from  that  Maegregor  only  saved  himself 
the  strongholds  they  had  hitherto  by  leaping  from  a  window  in  his 
occupied,  and  nearly  reduced  to  the  shirt,  and  swimming  to  a  vessel  in 
last  extremities.  the  roads.  With  the  exception  of  a 

The  surprise  and  total  rout  of  small  body  under  Colonel  Raffler, 
Maegregor’s  detachment  can  scarce*  who,  having  retired  to  the  fort,  ob* 
ly  be  considered  as  forming  any  ex*  tained  a  capitulation,  the  greater 
ception  to  this  general  statement,  in*  part  of  his  detachment  were  either 
asmuch  as  it  had  no  influence  what*  Killed  or  dispersed.  In  the  month 
ever  on  the  fate  of  the  subsequent  of  September,  he  made  a  similar  at- 
campaign.  That  adventurer,  with  tempt  on  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  to  the 
a  small  body  of  followers,  whom  he  west  of  Maracaibo,  which  he  likewise 
had  succeeded  in  inlisting  in  this  surprised,  but  from  which  he  was 
country,  contrived,  by  a  coup  de  driven  out  a  few  days  afterwards,  by 
matVi,  to  get  possession  of  Puerto  the  Spaniards,  who  put  to  death  the 
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remainder  of  the  English  Tolunteers 
who  accompanied  him  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  .  But  we  must  proceed  to  record 
events  of  a  more  important  and  de¬ 
cisive  character. 

By  the  former  successes  of  Morillo, 
New  Grenada  had  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  and  was  now  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  Viceroy  Saraano.  This 
conquest  had  proved  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  it  furnished  consider¬ 
able  supplies  of  men,  money,  and 
provisions.  But  the  spirit  of  inde« 
pendence  had  only  been  checked, 
not  extinguished.  Towards  the  close 
of  last  year,  insurgent  parties  had 
made  their  appearance  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Tunja  and  Casanara  ;  and 
the  secret  agents  of  Bolivar  were 
busily  at  work  in  fomenting  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  dispositions  which  the 
people  were  known  to  cherish.  By 
these  means,  a  corps  of  cavalry,  a- 
mounting  from  12  to  15,000  men, 
was  soon  organised,  under  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Santander,  and  formed  in¬ 
to  a  separate  body,  to  keep  in  check 
the  forces  of  New  Grenada  during 
the  approaching  contest  between 
Bolivar  and  Morillo. 

On  both  sides  preparatipn  had 
been  made,  if  possible  to  terminate 
the  war  in  this  campaign :  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  Morillo  being,  to  penetrate, 
by  the  llanos  or  plains,  as  far  as  An¬ 
gostura,  the  capital  of  the  Venezue¬ 
lan^  Republic ;  and  that  of  Bolivar, 
to  attack  the  places  on  the  side  of 
Caraccas,  the  seat  of  the  government, 
and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  New 
Grenada  in  person. 

At  the  end  of  1818,  the  Royal 
Army  rested  on  three  points,  San¬ 
ta  Fe,  Varinas,  and  Calaboso  ;  the 
corps  of  Santa  F6  being  destined  to 
act  against  Santander,  and  effect  the 
submission  of  the  province  of  Casa¬ 
nara.  In  opening  the  campaign  of 
1819,  Morillo  moved  with  the  three 
divisions  commanded  by  Generals 


Torre,  Morales,  and  Calzada,  a- 
gainst  San  Fernando  d*Apure,  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  llanos,  and  the  key 
of  the  Orinoco.  Paez,  who  com¬ 
manded  at  San  Fernando,  having  on¬ 
ly  about  two  or  three  thousand  light 
cavalry,  was  in  no  condition  to  stand 
a  siege,  and  accordingly  evacuated 
the  place,  which  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Torre  on  the  26th  of  January. 
At  this  period,  the  royal  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  regiments  of  infantry, 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a 
numerous  artillery ;  in  all  about 
.S500  men.  On  the  4th  of  Februa¬ 
ry,  it  effected  the  passage  of  the 
Arauca,  in  spite  of  several  brilliant 
charges  of  cavalry  by  Paez,  who, 
however,  retired  immediately  after, 
his  orders  being  to  avoid  a  general 
action. 

Bolivar,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  re-elected  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  prolong  the 
campaign  in  the  plains,  by  reason 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season, 
resolved,  according  to  his  original 
design,  to  carry  the  war  into  New 
Grenada,  where  that  season  was 
shorter,  and  where  he  had  reason 
to  expect  supplies  of  men,  money, 
and  provisions.  Penetrating  his 
intention,  Morillo  lost  no  time  in 
taking  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
island  of  Achaguas,  formed  by  the 
Apure,  which  cuts  off  the  commu¬ 
nication  with  New  Grenada,  and 
from  which  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  all  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  his  army,  as  well  as  with  the 
different  countries  to  be  attarcked  or 
defended.  Unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  this  plan,  the  royal  army 
of  New  Grenada,  amounting  to  a- 
bout  3500,  was  defeated  by  Santan¬ 
der  with  the  loss  of  1500  men,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  artillery  and 
baggage. 

The  object  of  Bolivar  was  now  to 
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effect  a  junction  with  Santander; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  made  a  move* 
ment  on  the  left  flank  of  Moril* 
lo’s  position,  defeated  the  division  of 
General  Torre,  and  leaving  Paez 
with  his  Lancers  to  harass  Morillo, 
entered  the  province  of  Varinas, 
where,  on  the  13th  of  June,  he  es¬ 
tablished  communications  with  San* 
tander ;  an  event  which  totally 
changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  the 
relative  situation  of  the  contending 
parties.  Morillo  had  remained  in 
all  about  two  months  in  his  position 
in  the  isle  of  Achaguas;  hut  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence, 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  bold  march  of  Bolivar,  com* 
pelled  him  to  abandon  his  original 
plan,  and  to  fall  back  on  Caraccas, 
where  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  in  endeavouring  to  augment  his 
force  by  every  possible,  and  almost 
desperate  means. 

In  this  situation,  be  resolved  on 
an  enterprise,  which,  had  it  proved 
as  successful  in  the  execution  as  it 
was  bold  in  the  design,  must  have 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequen* 
ces  to  the  cause  of  the  Independ¬ 
ents.  A  corps  of  l^KX)  chosen  men, 
under  Colonel  Arana,  were  directed 
to  proceed  to  Angostura,  where  the 
Venezuelan  Congress  was  still  sitting, 
and  to  endeavour  to  surprise  the 
capital,  which  was  well  known  to  be 
destitute  of  all  means  of  defence. 
The  Colonel  had  reached  within  a 
few  days*  march  of  bis  destination, 
and  the  Congress  were  preparing  to 
evacuate  it,  when  General  Marino 
approached  from  the  side  of  Cuma* 
na  at  the  head  of  about  1700  picked 
men.  The  hostile  divisions  met  at 
Cantanra,  near  San  Diego,  where  a 
furious  encounter  immediately  took 
place.  The  Independents  at  first  re¬ 
coiled  from  the  steady  and  destructive 
fire  of  the  Royalists,  who  were  all  ve¬ 
teran  troops;  but  Marino,  seizing  a 


standard,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  led  them  to  the  charge. 
Animated  by  the  example  of  their 
leader,  they  advanced  with  irresisti¬ 
ble  impetuosity,  totally  routed  the 
Spanish  column, and  took  its  military 
chest,  baggage  and  colours. 

As  soon  as  Bolivar  had  establish¬ 
ed  his  communications  with  Santan¬ 
der  by  the  Orinoco,  the  Apure, 
and  the  Meta,  the  insurrection  in 
New  Grenada  assumed  a  formidable 
appearance.  Several  detachments  of 
royalist  troops  passed  over  to  the 
Independents,  and  deputations  from 
Socoro,  Tunja,  and  Pamplune,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  camp  of  Santander, 
who  was  only  six  days’  journey  from 
Santa  Fe,  to  make  a  tender  of  their 
services.  In  consequence  of  these 
favourable  dispositions,  Bolivar  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  New  Grenada.  The 
difficulties  which  be  had  to  surmount 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  hazardous 
undertaking  were  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  and  appalling  description. 
He  had  to  scramble  over  the  savage 
rocks  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  cross 
rapid  rivers  formed  by  the  torrents 
of  rain  which  fell  incessantly,  and  tq 
sustain  attacks  in  positions  whcM-e 
a  hundred  resolute  men  might  have 
stopped  the  advance  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his 
march,  he  bad  lost  his  baggage;  his 
park  of  artillery  had  been  destroy¬ 
ed;  and  the  beasts  of  burden  had 
perished  from  fatigue.  In  a  word, 
after  more  than  a  month’s  march 
across  the  Cordilleras,  which  sepa¬ 
rate  the  country  of  Casanara  from 
that  of  Santa  F6,  he  arrived,  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
SogamoBO,  near  the  city  of  Tunja, 
where  he  found  the  royal  army  of 
New  Grenada,  encamped  on  the 
heights  which  command  the  valley. 
Harassed  as  be  was,  Bolivar  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  attack  it,  and 
by  a  well-directed  charge  of  caval- 
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S’,  and  the  intrepidity  of  some 
ngiish  companies  *,  who  rushed  up 
the  heights  with  their  bayonets,  he 
succeeded  in  dislodging  them  from 
their  strong  position,  and  capturing  a 
great  number  of  prisoners,  a  quantity 
of  arms  and  provisions,  and  the  mi¬ 
litary  chest.  The  Spaniards,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Barreyro,  re¬ 
tired  in  tolerable  order  on  Santa 
de  Bagota,  by  the  route  of  Sa- 
maca;  and  Bolivar,  whose  object 
was  to  cut  off  their  communications 
with  Santa  F6,  and,  if  possible, 
bring  on  a  general  battle,  lost  no 
time  in  following  them.  On  the  7th 
of  August,  he  came  up  with  them 
near  Venta  Quemada,  and  that  day 
decided  the  fate  of  New  Grenada. 

Just  as  the  videttes  of  the  repu¬ 
blican  army  appeared  in  sight,  the 
first  division  of  the  royal  army 
cached  the  bridge  of  Boyaca.  Bar 
reyra,  thinking  them  only  a  corps 
of  observation,  ordered  them  to  be 
attacked  by  his  cazadores,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  army  continued 
its  march.  By  a  rapid  movement, 
Bolivar,  with  the  whole  of  his  in¬ 
fantry  in  column,  took  possession 
of  a  height  which  commanded  the 
position,  and  forced  the  enemy 
to  deploy  in  his  turn,  pass  the 
bridge,  and  take  up  a  position  on 
the  opposite  side.  After  several 
partial  attacks,  the  royal  army  made 
a  movement  towards  its  right, 
which  however  was  stopped  by  the 
carabineers  and  the  English  compa¬ 
nies  ;  and  then  the  action  became 
general  along  the  whole  line.  Ge¬ 
neral  Anzuategui,  who  commanded 
the  centre  of  tlie  Independents, 
forced  the  Royalists  to  retire  to 
the  height,  where  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  for  some  time  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  having  succeeded  in 


turning  their  position,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  terrible  fire  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  he  forced  them  at  last  to 
surrender.  On  the  leR,  Santander, 
who  had  only  bis  cazadores,  some 
companies  of  infantry  of  the  line, 
and  a  few  cavalry,  was  several  times 
repulsed  by  the  Spanish  advanced 
guard,  but  as  often  returned  to  tbe 
attack  ;  till  at  length  they  gave  way 
at  all  points,  and  left  the  Inde- 
endents  completely  masters  of  the 
eld. 

This  was  the  most  decisive  victory 
the  Independents  had  ever  gained. 
The  whole  royal  army  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Barreyro, 
with  his  lieutenant  Colonel  Ximenes, 
and  nearly  all  his  officers,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  it  was 
calculated  that,  of  S500  men,  not 
more  than  50  had  escaped.  Thus, 
the  battle  of  Boyaca,  which  had  been 
gained  with  comparatively  a  trifling 
loss,  proved  as  decisive  mr  the  In¬ 
dependents  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Grenada,  as  that  of  Maipo,  last  year, 
for  those  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Bolivar  en¬ 
tered  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  in  tri¬ 
umph,  and  was  received  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  loud  acclamations,  and  hail¬ 
ed  as  their  deliverer  from  a  yoke 
which  they  detested.  He  had  rea¬ 
son  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
extraordinary  success ;  for,  just  three 
years  before,  he  had  been  driven 
n-om  the  same  place  by  General 
Morillo,  who  then  appeared  to  carry 
every  thing  before  him.  Here  also 
he  received  numerous  recruits,  be¬ 
sides  three  millions  of  piastres  which 
the  Viceroy  had  lefl  in  his  coffers. 

Bolivar  did  not  fail  to  improve  his 
victory  to  the  utmost;  but  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  consequences 
of  it  was,  the  union  of  the  republics 


*  About  1000  men,  enlisted  at  London,  and  subsequently  regimented  at  Margarita,  had 
joined  Bolivar,  at  the  commencement  of  this  memorable  march  across  the  Cordilleras. 
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of  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela  into 
one  state,  under  the  title  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Columbia  ;  an  event  memo¬ 
rable  in  itself,  and  brought  about 
solely  by  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of 
Bolivar,  who  appears  to  possess  all 
the  qualities  necessary  for  the  sin¬ 
gular  situation  in  which  fortune  has 
placed  him.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  union  was  ratified  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Venezuela,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  new  capital  should  be  built, 
and  named  alter  the  man  who  had 
established  the  independence  of  his 
country ;  and  that,  while  its  build¬ 
ing  was  in  progress,  the  'General 
Congress  of  Columbia  should  assem¬ 
ble  in  the  central  city  of  Rosario  de 
Cucuta. 

While  General  Bolivar  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  political  organization 
and  the  union  of  New  Grenada  and 
Venezuela,  Paez  was  as  active  as  the 
rainy  season  would  permit.  Morillo 
had  left  about  500  men  in  the  fort 
of  San  Fernando  d’Apure,  and,  on 
the  river,  a  vessel  mounting  ten 
guns,  which  commanded  the  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
the  place.  By  a  vigorous  attack. 
Commodore  Diaz  carried  the  vessel 
on  the  SOth  of  September;  and,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  Paez  took  pos¬ 
session  of  San  Fernando,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  evacuated  in  such 
haste  that  they  bad  time  neither  to 
destroy  the  works  nor  to  carry  off  the 
ammunition.  In  this  manner,  the  on¬ 
ly  loss  sustained  during  the  campaign 
was  retrieved,  while  the  Royalists 
were  defeated  at  every  point,  and 
driven  from  every  position  which  they 
had  occupied  at  its  commencement, 
with  the  solitaryexception of  C  umana. 

The  Independents  were  now  in  a 
situation  to  procure  recruits  at  plea¬ 
sure  for  the  army,  and  money  and 
provisions  for  its  subsistence.  The 
principal  division,  under  Bolivar, 
'  consisted  of  6,000  men  ;  Paez  occu¬ 


pied  Varinas  andGuanara  with  about 
4,000;  and  Marino  and  Saraza  were 
stationed  near  the  coast  witli  native 
troops  and  the  Irish  legion,  which 
had  lately  an  ived, under  Devereux ; 
consisting  in  all  of  5,000  men,  the 
41ite  of  the  army.  On  the  S4th  of 
December,  Bolivar  left  Angostura 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  had  been  planned  on  a 
grand  scale ;  flattering  himself  that 
he  should  reach  Caraccas  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  and  even  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  Independents  of 
Peru,  by  means  of  the  corps  which 
he  bad  sent  from  Popayan  to  Quito, 
where  General  Anzuategui  met  with 
but  little  resistance. 

To  carry  on  the  campaign  against 
this  formidable  body,  and  to  occupy 
his  strong  places,  the  capital  of  the 
Government,  and  nearly  the  whole 
coast  from  Carthagena  to  Cumana, 
General  Morillo  had  only  between 
9  and  10,000  men,  most  of  them 
Creoles,  upon  whom  no  dependence 
could  be  placed.  In  this  critical 
predicament  his  only  resource  was 
to  dispatch  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 
Colonel  Leon  d’Oterga,  to  Spain,  to 
represent  the  necessity  of  immediate 
supplies  of  troops;  but  he  only  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
revolution  of  the  1st  of  January  1820, 
to  which  we  formerly  alluded. 

The  independent  cause  this  year 
made  little  progress  in  Peru  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  Lord  Cochrane  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the 
Spanish  frigates  Venganza  and  Es¬ 
meralda  in  the  harbour  of  Callao, 
and  Buenos  Ayres  was  so  torn  by 
intestine  broils  and  factions,  that 
the  director  Puyerredon,  no  longer 
able  to  struggle  with  this  violence, 
resigned  his  office  on  the  9th  of  June, 
and  returned  to  his  original  rank  of 
a  colonel  in  the  army.  General  Don 
Jose  Rondeau  was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  democratical  fac- 
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tion,  headed  by  Artigas,  to  which 
the  new  director  belonged,  appears 
not  only  to  have  gained  b  complete 
ascendancy  in  Buenos  Ayres,  but  to 
have  entertained  the  most  deadly 
hatred  of  the  moderate  party,  whose 
leaders  were  O’Higgins  and  Puyer- 
redoD.  The  principal  care  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Rondeau,  on  attaining  power, 
was  to  put  Buenos  Ayres  in  a  state 
of  defence  against  the  expedition 
of  Cadiz,  which,  it  was  universally 
believed,  had  for  its  prime  object  the 
reduction  of  that  town  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet  even  the  just  alarm  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  known  destination  of 
this  armament  did  not  allay  the  fac¬ 
tious  spirit  which  had  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  Artigas  refused  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  common  cause,  unless 
the  Government  would  pledge  itself 
to  make  common  cause  with  him  a- 
gainst  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  he 
had  long  carried  on  a  partisan  war¬ 
fare,  and  against  whom'  he  nourished 
a  sort  of  frantic  hatred. 

The  Court  of  Rio  Janeiro  has  been 
accused  of  secretly  fomenting  the 
factions  by  which  Buenos  Ayres  has 
been  so  long  distracted,  with  a  view 
to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond 
the  river  Plata,  and,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  this,  to  get  possession  of 
Monte  Video.  This,  we  think,  is 
rendered  extremely  probable  by  the 
favour  which  the  Court  of  Brazils 
has  always  shown  to  the  moderate 
party  in  Buenos  Ayres,  no  less  than 
by  the  unrelenting  fury  with  which 
they  have  persecuted  Artigas,  whom 
his  countrymen  regard  as  the  un¬ 
compromising  champion  of  indepen¬ 
dence. 

The  affairs  of  the  United  Stales 
during  this  year  may  be  classed  un¬ 
der  three  heads  ;  the  treaty  with 
Spain  for  the  surrender  of  the  Flori- 
das  ;  the  discussions  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  General  Jackson  in 
the  barbarous  execution  of  Arbuth- 


not  and  Ambrister ;  and  the  state  of 
the  finances.  Of  the  first  of  these, 
we  have  taken  notice  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  chapter,  under  the  head 
of  Spain  ;  and  we  have  only  to  add, 
now,  that  when  orders  were  sent  to 
MrForsyth  to  present  his  ultimatum  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  to  demand 
either  its  ratification  or  refusal,  the 
most  active  preparations  for  war  were 
forthwith  commenced  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  the  most 
marked  attention  shown  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  to  the  envoys  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Venezuela,  whose  mission  had 
not  before  been  ostensibly  recog¬ 
nised.  This  was  touching  Spain  in 
the  tenderest  part,  and  was  no  doubt 
a  line  of  policy  admirably  calculated 
to  produce  the  intended  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Jackson,  it  is  true,  that  severe 
speeches  were  made,  and  a  vote  of 
censure  passed  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  his  occupation  of 
the  Spanish  posts  of  Pensacola  and 
San  Marcos,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  was  voted  by  the 
same  assembly  to  be  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  ; 
that  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
heroic  achievement  of  murdering  our 
two  defenceless  countrymen  ;  and 
that,  almost  immediately  after,  he 
accompanied  the  President  in  a  tour 
through  Georgia,  and  along  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  Floridas,  to  inspect  the 
military  posts  stationed  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  the  Missouri,  ostensibly 
to  keep  the  Indians  in  check,  but  in 
reality  to  protect  American  com¬ 
merce  against  the  dangerous  rivalry 
of  English  enterprise.  These  facts, 
we  apprehend,  justify  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  the  conduct  of  Jack- 
son  was  secretly  agreeable  to  his 
employers,  and  that  the  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  was  merely  intended  to  save  ap- 
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that  might  be  made  on  the  part  of  bill,  by  prepenting  this  country  from 
the  British  Government.  falling  into  a  similar  state,  was  a 

With  regard  to  the  financial  con>  measure  for  which  nd  degree  of  pre- 
cerns  of  the  Union,  they  appear  to  sent  suffering  could  be  reckoned  too 
resemble  those  of  most  other  coun«  dear  a  purchase, 
tries,  the  estimated  income  *  being  The  commercial  and  agricukural 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  estimated  distresses  of  America  were,  this  year, 
expenditure.  The  former,  for  the  year  every  whit  as  great  as  those  experi- 
1820,  was  calculated  at  22,000,000,  enced  by  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  latter  at  27,000,000  dollars ;  though  exhausted  by  a  long  and 
leaving  a  deficit  to  be  provided  for  ruinous  war.  The  produce  of  the 
^  loan,  or  otherwise,  of  5,000,000.  soil  had  fallen  at  least  forty  per  cent. 
Iwo  methods  were  proposed  for  rais*  in  value,  and  still  could  not  find  a 
ing  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  this  market.  The  carrying  trade,  which 
deficiency;  first,  to  create  stock  to  the  war  had  to  a  certain  extent  thrown 
the  amount,  bearing  six  per  cent,  in-  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  had 
terest ;  or,  secondly,  to  issue  notes  on  now  passed  into  other  channels.  The 
the  guarantee  of  the  treasury ;  this  merchants  of  America  were  in  no 
last  method  being  only  to  be  had  re-  condition  to  contend  with  the  im- 
course  to  in  case  of  absolute  neces-  mense  capitals  and  improved  ma- 
sity.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  chinery  of  England ;  and  to  add  to 
America  is  deluged  with  paper  cur-  their  embarrassments,  the  Banks  of 
rency,  the  evils  attendant  on  which  several  of  the  States,  particularly  in 
have  ^en  perhaps  more  severely  felt  the  South,  discontinued  paying  their 
than  in  almost  any  other  country,  notes  in  cash,  in  consequence  of 
Commodities  have  risen  in  price  to  which,  shares  fell  to  the  enormous 
a  degree  perfectly  unexampled ;  the  discount  of  90  and  95  per  cent.  The 
precious  metals  have  been  almost  en-  continued  influx  of  emigrants  tend- 
tirely  banished  from  circulation ;  the  ed  to  aggravate  these  evils,  by  in¬ 
frequent  failure  of  banking  concerns  creasing  the  competition  for  labour, 
has  tended  to  destroy  public  credit,  at  a  moment  when  the  quantity  re- 
and  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the  quired  had  greatly  diminished ;  and 
states ;  and,  from  the  want  of  an  in.  mr  once  the  Government  was  obliged 
variable  standard  of  value,  the  in-  to  interfere  to  moderate,  and  if  pos- 
ternal  commerce  of  the  country  has  sible  to  restrain,  that  which  they  had 
been  reduced  to  the  mere  barter  of  hitherto  systematically  encouraged, 
one  commodity  for  another.  If,  to  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  subject  on 
these  evils,  we  add  the  encourage-  which  greater  delusion  has  been  prac- 
ment  which  such  a  system  affords  to  tised,  even  in  this  country,  than  in 
almost  every  species  of  gambling  and  the  accounts  industriously  circulated 
fraud,  and  the  injurious  effects  which  of  the  happiness  and  plenty  which 
it  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  the  public  are  said  to  await  emigrants  in  the 

*  The  income  of  the  United  Sutee  bae  been  in  progreseive  diminution  for  a  number  of 
jaare  past.  In  1815  it  wae  49,655,642 ;  in  1816,  56,657,904  ;  in  1817,  24,565,287 ;  in 
1818,  86,095,800;  and  in  1819,  (aa  estimated  from  tbe  receipts  of  three  quarters  of  tbe 
year)  25,827,824  dollars.  Upon  tbe  dau  thus  furnished,  the  income  of  1820  was  calculat¬ 
ed  as  above,  at  only  22,000,000  dollars.  Were  not  the  government  of  America  tbe  most 
economical  in  tbe  world,  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  ere  this  led  to  a  revolution. 
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Western  World ;  a  delusion  which  is 
sure  to  be  dispelled  when  the  ex* 
periment  has  been  tried,  but,  unhap* 
pily,  only  when  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  account  of  Indian  afiairs 
given  in  our  last  volume,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  British  dominion  in  In¬ 
dia  had  been  threatened  by  a  formi- 
dale  and  deep-laid  conspiracy,  entered 
into  by  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta 
powers,  in  concert  with  the  roving 
and  predatory  hordes  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pindarries.  By  the  ad¬ 
mirable  policy  and  consummate  mi¬ 
litary  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  this  conspiracy  had  been 
defeated  at  every  point.  Scindiah 
overawed  into  neutrality ;  the  Peish- 
wa  of  Poonah  defeated,  and  made 
prisoner ;  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  ex¬ 
pelled  from  his  territories,  and  for¬ 
ced  to  wander  as  a  fugitive;  the 
Pindarries  completely  broken  and 
dispersed ;  and  the  British  power  in 
Inaia  placed  on  a  firmer  and  more 
solid  basis  than  ever.  The  events  of 
this  year,  few  and  unimportant  when 
compared  with  these  grand  and  com¬ 
bined  operations,  form,  nevertheless, 
the  natural  sequel  to  one  of  the  most 
extended  and  successful  campaigns 
ever  performed  in  India,  ^and  are  on¬ 
ly  wanting  to  render  the  objects  for 
which  it  had  been  undertaken,  com¬ 
plete. 

After  their  entire  defeat,  the  Ra¬ 
jah  of  Nagpore,  Appah  Sahib,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Pindarries,  Setoo, 
having  collected  some  corps  of  Pin¬ 
darries  and  Ghonds,  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  where,  by  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country,  they  maintain¬ 
ed  themselves  for  some  time  against 
the  detachments  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them.  In  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  however,  Rareenawah, 
Hatrass,  and  several  others  of  their 
mountain  forts,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Reduced  by  these 
reverses  to  the  last  extremities,  Ap- 


fiah  Sahib  and  Setoo  sought  an  asy- 
um  from  Jesswunt  Rao  Lar,  the  Kil- 
ledar  of  Aseerghur,  and,  by  secret 
orders  from  Scindiah,  to  whom  the 
place  belonged,  Appah  Sahib  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  fortress.  Setoo,  to 
whom  the  same  protection  bad  been 
refused,  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
forests,  where  he  was  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards  devoured  by  a  tiger. 

This  harbouring  the  fugitive  Ra¬ 
jah  was  justly  viewed  by  our  Indian 
Government  as  a  gross  breach  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  Scindiah ; 
more  especially  as  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  dismiss  the  Ailledar,  by 
whom  the  neutrality  had  been  osten¬ 
sibly  violated.  Orders  were  accord¬ 
ingly  issued  to  Brigadier-General 
Doveton  to  concentrate  a  number  of 
detachments,  which,  when  united, 
amounted  to  between  18,000  and 
20,000  men,  and  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Aseerghur,  hitherto  regard¬ 
ed  as  impregnable.  Early  in  March, 
the  Brigadier- General  broke  ground 
before  the  place ;  a  practicable 
breach  was  opened  by  the  1 7th  ;  on 
the  SOth  the  exterior  works  were 
carried  by  assault ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  April  the  Killedar  surrendered  at 
discretion.  In  the  fortress,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  found  a  numerous  garrison,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  artillery  and 
ammunition ;  but  Appah  Sahib  had 
once  more  contrived  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  bis  enemies. 

The  Indian  seas  had  been  long  in¬ 
fested  by  hordes  of  Arab  pirates, 
who  had  their  rendezvous  at  a  place 
called  Rus  el  Khima,  situate  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  about  18  miles  from 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ormuz.  To 
root  out  these  miscreants,  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  4000  men,  sailed 
from  Bombay  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year ;  and  on  the  2d  of  December 
carried  their  principal  establishment 
by  assault,  took  their  Sheik  prisoner, 
and  placed  a  garrison  in  the  fort. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

BIOGRAPHY— POLITICAL. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave. — Sir  Robert  Colder.— Mr  Palmer — Major  Scott 
Waring. — Lord  Chief  Baron  Dundas. — Kottehue. — Blucher. 


Sir  Richard  Musgrave  should 
perhaps  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
literary  part  of  these  biographical 
notices ;  for  it  is  chiefly  as  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  different  rebellions  in 
Ireland  from  the  arrival  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  till  the  conclusion  of  that  jvhich 
broke  out  in  1798,  that  he  is  in  any 
degree  deserving  of  notice.  Little 
of  his  early  history  is  known.  In 
1780  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Sarah,  Baroness  Waterpark  in  her 
own  right,  and  about  the  same  time 
became  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  soon  after  resigned  his  seat 
for  the  lucrative  office  of  Collector 
of  Excise  for  the  city  of  Dublin  ; 
and  was  in  1782  created  a  Baronet, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  of  Lismore  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  and  province  of  Lein¬ 
ster.  One  event  of  his  life  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  extraordinary.  When  acting 


as  sheriff  of  his  county,  during  a  dis¬ 
turbed  period,  a  prisoner,  regularly 
convicted  by  a  jury,  was  committed 
to  his  charge  for  execution.  But 
the  hangman  had  decamped,  and  no 
person  could  be  found  to  officiate 
in  his  place.  In  this  grievous  dilem¬ 
ma,  the  worthy  Baronet  was  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  sentence  of  the  law  with  his 
own  hund.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  life  he  continued  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  preponderance  of 
English  councils  and  interests  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and  a  furious  ene¬ 
my  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which, 
in  all  his  writings,  he  labours  to  re¬ 
present  in  the  most  odious  and  hor¬ 
rible  colours.  In  his  history,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  of  the  late  rebellion, 
he  is  the  uniform  apologist  of  the 
most  violent  measures  resorted  to  on 
that  unhappy  occasion.  Of  the  mis- 
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guided  and  unfortunate  men  who 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  what  they 
conceived,  however  erroneously,  the 
cause  of  their  country,  he  speaks 
with  the  envenomed  bitterness  of  a 
political  partisan  ;  maliciously  ex* 
aggerating  their  crimes,  and  conceal¬ 
ing  whatever  in  their  character  was 
calculated  to  soften  the  darker  fea¬ 
tures  of  insurrection.  One  side  of 
his  picture  is  all  light,  and  the  other 
all  shade.  The  government,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  could  do  nothing  wrong  ; 
and  his  countrymen  never  did  any 
thing  that  was  right.  He  could  con¬ 
ceive  no  better  method  of  redressing 
the  grievances  of  the  people  than  bv 
military  execution  ;  and  treated  with 
contempt  every  other  right  but  the 
right  of  oppression.  Like  the  Indians 
of  Louisiana,  he  thought  the  surest 
way  of  reaching  the  fruit  was  to  cut 
down  the  tree.  We  are  told  that  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave  was  hospitable 
and  good  natured.  This  may  be ; 
but  there  is  a  contempt  of  truth,  and 
a  spirit  of  acrimony  and  malice  in  his 
writings,  which  it  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
concile  with  any  estimable  qualities 
of  the  head  or  the  heart,  and  for 
which  perhaps  the  best  apology  is  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  He  died  in 
April  1818. 

Sir  Robert  Calder. — This  of¬ 
ficer,  who,  in  any  other  age  but  that 
which  produced  Nelson,  and  witness¬ 
ed  the  unparalleled  triumphs  of  the 
British  Navy,  would  have  been  rec¬ 
koned  a  successful  commander,  was 
born  at  Elgin,  in  Scotland,  in  June 
174'5,  and  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  school  of  his 
native  town.  When  only  fourteen, 
he  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman, 
and,  in  1766,  accompanied  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Geo^e  Faulkener,  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Essex,  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies  ;  but  it  was  not  till  many  years 
after  that  he  obtained  the  rank,  first 


of  master  and  commander,  and  then 
of  post- captain,  in  the  navy.  During 
part  of  the  American  war  he  was 
employed  in  the  Channel  fleet ;  and 
in  1779  married  Amelia,  the  only 
daughter  of  John  Mitchell,  Esq.  of 
Bayfield  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk  In  1782,  he  commanded  the 
Diana,  repeating-frigate  to  Real-- Ad¬ 
miral  Kempenfelt,  and,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  was  doomed  to  witness  the  nis- 
graceful  flight  of  the  British  fleet, 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  before  the 
combined  squadrons  of  France  and 
Spain. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France  he  was  again  called  into  em¬ 
ployment,  and  appointed  First  Cap¬ 
tain  to  Admiral  Koddam’s  flag,  then 
hoisted  on  board  the  Barfleur.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  Theseus, 
74  guns,  which  formed  part  of  Lord 
Howe’s  fleet  in  1794;  buthaving  been 
dispatched  with  Rear-Admiral  Mon¬ 
tague’s  squadron  to  protect  a  valua¬ 
ble  convoy  destined  for  the  colonies, 
he  did  not  participate  in  the  brilliant 
victory  of  the  1st  of  June.  •  In  1797 
he  was  more  fortunate ;  and  acted  as 
Captain  of  the  fleet,  under  Sir  John 
Jarvis,  at  the  memorable  battle  fought 
off  Cape  St  Vincent  on  the  ISth  of 
February.  Being  selected  to  bring 
home  the  Admiral’s  dispatches,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  during 
the  engagement,  where  he  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  displayed  very  su¬ 
perior  seamanship.  In  1799  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  by 
seniority;  in  1804  became  Admi¬ 
ral  of  the  White,  and  in  1805  was 
employed  by  Admiral  Cornwallis, 
who  then  commanded  the  Channel 
fleet,  to  blockade  the  harbours  of 
Ferrol  and  Corunna ;  a  service  which 
he  performed  with  great  diligence, 
notwithstanding  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Brest  fleet,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  force  under  his  command. 
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Being  soon  after  joined  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Stirling,  with  five  sail  of  the 
line,  a  frigate  and  a  cutter,  making 
his  whole  force  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lug¬ 
ger,  he  put  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  French  and  Spanish 
squadrons  on  their  return  from  the 
West  Indies.  On. the  22d  of  July, 
the  combined  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  fifty  gun 
ships,  five  frigates  and  two  brigs,  hove 
in  sight  about  sixty  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  bore 
down  in  order  of  battle.  After  a  sharp 
action  of  four  hours,  he  captured  an 
84  and  a  74,  and  then  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  to  the  squadron 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  prizes. 
**  The  capture  of  two  ships  from  so 
superior  a  force,**  says  Mr  Southey 
in  his  Life  of  Nelson,  would  have 
been  considered  as  no  inconsider¬ 
able  victory  a  few  years  earlier ;  but 
Nelson  bad  introduced  a  new  era  in 
our  naval  history;  and  the  nation 
felt,  respecting  this  action,  as  he 
had  felt  on  a  somewhat  similar  occa¬ 
sion.  They  regretted  that  Nelson, 
(who  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  them) 
with  his  eleven  ships,  had  not  been 
in  Sir  Robert  Calder*s  place ;  and 
their  disappointment  was  generally 
and  loudly  expressed.** 

Influenced  by  this  state  of  the  pu¬ 
blic  feeling.  Sir  Robert  Calder  de¬ 
manded  a  court-martial,  which  was 
accordingly  granted,  and  assembled 
on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  on  the  23d  of 
December.  The  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  the  prosecution  being  examined. 
Sir  Robert  Calder  read  a  long  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  the  Court  having  delibe¬ 
rately  weighed  and  considered  the 
whole  case,  were  of  opinion,  that  Sir 
Robert  **  had  not  done  his  utmost  to 
renew  the  engagement,  and  to  take 
or  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy.** 
There  was  perhaps  something  bard 
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in  this  finding,  and  certainly  it  is  the 
first  instance  of  an  officer  having  been 
put  upon  his  trial  for  gaining  a  vic¬ 
tory;  but  it  tended  to  encourage  the 
idea,  that  a  British  Admiral  ought 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  partial  and 
indecisive  success,  and  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  lofty  notions  of  our 
maritime  ascendancy,  which  teach  us 
on  every  occasion  to  look  for  com¬ 
plete  victory. 

Sir  Robert  Calder  was  some  time 
afterwards  appointed  Port-Admiral 
at  Portsmouth,  and  died  at  Holt,  in 
the  county  of  Hants,  on  the  Slst  of 
August  1818,  being  then  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

John  Palmer,  Esq. — Most  men 
are  endowed  by  nature^  with  some 
talent  or  faculty  in  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  than  the  rest,  or  with  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  a  particular  pursuit  or 
profession,  in  which  alone  they  are 
fitted  to  excel ;  while  on  a  few,  and 
but  a  few,  nature  confers  the  rare 
distinction  of  a  plastic  versatility  of 
character,  which  readily  accommo¬ 
dates  itself  to  circumstances,  and 
enables  them  to  do,  in  many  things, 
what  others  are  only  fitted  to  do  in 
one.  Of  the  truth  of  this  last  remark, 
Mr  Palmer  was  an  example.  Equal¬ 
ly  qualified  to  manage  a  theatre  and 
to  direct  the  complicated  machinery 
of  the  Post-Office,  we  find  the  same 
man,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  super¬ 
intending  the  amusements  of  the 
gayest  city  in  the  empire ;  at  ano¬ 
ther  projecting  a  new  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  communication;  aiding  com¬ 
merce  by  his  contrivances  and  regu¬ 
lations  :  and  at  length  accomplishing 
and  perfecting  his  original  plan  for 
facilitating  the  intercourse,  not  only 
between  difierent  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  with  ail  the  nations  of  th4f 
world. 

John  Palmer,  the  son  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  brewer,  was  born  at  Batb 
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in  the  year  174-2.  He  was  origi* 
nally  destined  for  the  Church ;  but 
from  an  aversion  to  the  clerical  pro* 
fession  was  brought  up  to  his  fa* 
ther’s  business,  to  which  he  applied 
himself  so  closely  as  to  injure  his 
health.  At  this  period,  Bath,  which 
had  already  become  a  place  of  fa¬ 
shionable  resort,  was  totally  unpro¬ 
vided  with  that  essential  requisite, 
a  regular  theatre,  the  disciples  of 
Thespis  having  no  better  accommo¬ 
dation  for  exhibiting  their  perfor¬ 
mances  than  an  old  ruinous  barn.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  a  subscription 
was  raised  for  building  a  new  play¬ 
house,  upon  the  understanding  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  old  one 
would  apply  their  premises  to  some 
other  purpose,  the  moment  the  new 
one  was  completed.  But  the  play¬ 
ers  chose  to  forget  this  understand¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  the  new  house  was 
opened,  a  competition  took  place, 
which  threatened  ruin  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  The  subscribers  became  dis¬ 
heartened,  and  withdrew,  one  by 
one,  leaving  the  whole  management 
in  the  hands  of  Mr  Palmer  senior. 
From  this  moment  all  opposition 
ceased,  and  the  new  theatre  became 
the  sole  point  of  universal  attraction. 
But  the  house  was  still  unprotected 
by  law,  and  a  very  severe  act  at  that 
time  existed  against  the  public  ex¬ 
hibition  of  dramatic  performances. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the 
elder  Mr  Palmer  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
and  his  son  John  was  sent  to  London 
to  solicit  the  act  as  it  is  called  ;  and 
this  he  managed  so  well,  that  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  months  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  armed  not  only  with  an 
act  of  Parliament,  but  with  a  patent, 
conferring  the  title  of  Theatre  Royal. 
But  his  difficulties  did  not  end  here. 
A  sedition  took  place  among  that 
genus  irritabile,”  the  actors,  upon 
some  disgust  they  had  taken  at  the 


acting  manager ;  but  instead  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  conciliate  them,  the 
subject  of  this  notice  immediately 
proceeded  on  a  theatrical  tour,  re¬ 
cruited  a  new  corps  dramatique,  and 
dismissed  the  mutineers.  We  men¬ 
tion  these  things  as  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  as  exemplifying  that 
turn  of  mind  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  in  such  perfection  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  vital  importance  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is 
highly  to  his  credit,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  singularity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  pursuits,  he  was  highly 
respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
soon  after  conferred  upon  him  the 
highest  civic  office  in  his  native  town. 

Whatever  originally  suggested  the 
idea,  he  seems  to  have  been  early 
impressed  with  the  possibility  of 
greatly  improving  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  di&rent  parts  of  the 
country;  and,  accordingly,  in  1782 
or  1783,  he  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  explain¬ 
ing  his  plan,  and  pointing  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  it  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive,  both  to  commerce  and  to  the 
revenue.  This  having  met  with  due 
attention  from  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Palmer 
removed  with  his  family  to  tqwn,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  negociations 
with  the  Minister.  He  had  stipu¬ 
lated  for  2^  per  cent,  for  life  on  the 
future  increased  revenue  of  the  Post- 
office;  but  that  he  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  shilling  if  his  plans  did  not 
succeed.  The  terms  were  consider¬ 
ed  fair,  the  trial  was  made,  and  the 
scheme  succeeded  beyond  all  expec¬ 
tation.  Under  his  management,  the 
annual  revenue  rose  from  L.150,000 
in  1783,  to  L.600,000  in  1798. 

The  jealousy  engendered  by  suc¬ 
cess  had,  however,  created  him  great 
and  powerful  enemies,  by  whom  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  deprive  him  of 
the  fair  reward  of  his  labours  and 
combinations.  But  he  had  the  cou- 
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rage  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  re« 
dress,  and  the  appeal  was  not  made 
in  vain  ;  for  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  date  the  12tb  of  May 
1B18,  declares,  **  That  this  House  is 
of  opinion,  that  Mr  Palmer  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  L.2,  lOs.  per  cent,  on  the  net 
revenue  of  the  Post-Office,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  sum  of  L.240,000  to  be  paid 
up  from  the  5th  of  April  1793  ;  de¬ 
ducting  the  sum  of  L.SOOO  a-year 
received  subsequently  to  the  5th  of 
April  1793.”  The  balance  of  the 
percentage  thus  declared  to  be  due 
to  him,  and  which  he  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived,  amounted  to  L.54‘,702.  But 
no  pecuniary  reward  could  have  been 
BO  gratifying  as  the  eulogiuni  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him  by  Mr  Sheridan  : 

None  but  an  enthusiast,  said  he, 
could  have  made  such  an  agreement ; 
none  but  an  enthusiast  could  have 
carried  it  into  execution  ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  no  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  any  other,  could  have  per¬ 
formed  such  an  undertaking  but  that 
very  individual,  John  Palmer.” 

Mr  Palmer  sat  in  Parliament  as 
member  for  his  native  city,  in  the 
representation  of  which  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded,  a  considerable  time  before 
his  death,  by  his  eldest  son.  Colonel 
Palmer.  Another  of  his  sons  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  in  the 
navy,  and  married  the  great  niece  of 
his  former  patron.  Admiral  the  Earl 
of  St  Vincent,  with  whom  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  ample  fortune.  At  length, 
after  witnessing  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  all  his  plans,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  family,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  died  at  Brighton,  in  1818, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

Major  Scott  Waring. — As  a 
pamphleteer  and  parliamentary 
speaker,  this  gentleman  acquired 
a  considerable  degree  of  notoriety 
during  the  celebrated  trial  of  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  in  which  he  took  a 
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very  warm  interest ;  butof  late  years 
his  name  has  hardly  been  mentioned, 
and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  but  little  share  in  any  political 
proceedings  of  a  recent  date- 1  Mr 
Scott  was  a  native  of  Scotland^  and 
early  in  life  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company-  While 
in  India,  he  appears  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  himself  to  the  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Governor.General ;  and, 
when  it  was  certain  that  an  impeach¬ 
ment  was  resolved  on,  he  was  select¬ 
ed  and  sent  to  England  by  Mr  Has. 
tings  as  his  private  agent.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  procured  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  appeared  as  the  authorised  re¬ 
presentative  and  champion  of  the 
Governor-General  ;  in  which  cha¬ 
racter  he  assumed  a  high  tone  of 
defiance,  and  had  the  temerity  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  to  dare  them  to  the  con¬ 
test.  If  by  this  means  he  expected 
to  intimidate  Mr  Hastings*  accusers, 
the  result  proved  that  he  was  wo- 
fully  mistaken :  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan,  were  not  men  to  be  moved 
from  their  purpose  by  the  big  and 
bullying  words  of  an  Indian  Major  : 
while  the  mighty  torrents  of  invec¬ 
tive,  afterwards  poured  forth  against 
the  unfortunate  Governor-General, 
were  certainly  rendered  more  irre¬ 
sistible  and  overwhelming  by  the 
premature  and  imprudent  rashness 
of  his  accredited  defender. 

In  another  department,  however, 
he  laboured  with  more  success.  In 
order  to  influence  the  public  voice 
in  favour  of  Mr  Hastings,  innume¬ 
rable  pamphlets  were  written  and 
circulated,  either  by  himself  or  un¬ 
der  his  immediate  direction  ;  and 
in  higher  quarters,  more  powerful 
means  were  said  to  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  his  favour.  No  expedient,  in 
short,  was  left  untried,  to  array  the 
public  sentiment  on  the  side  of  the 
u 
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aoctuied,  and  against  his  accusers;  an 
object  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  unprecedented  prolon^ion  ol* 
the  trial  tended  greatly  to  tacilitAte. 
When  Major  Scott  was  examined 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  trial,  relatire  to  the 
Begum  charge,  he  stated,  among  o* 
tliOT  things,  that  Mr  Hastings*  de¬ 
fence  had  been  chiefly  drawn  up,  not 
by  himself,  as  bad  till  then  been  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  but  by  his  friends ;  and 
that  Messrs  Halhed,  Gilpin,  Middle- 
ton,  and  himself,  had  all  assisted  on 
that  occasion.  His  zeal,  however, 
sometimes  carried  him  too  far.  in 
a  letter  published  in  1790  he  had  re¬ 
flected  severely  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Managers  appointed'  to  conduct 
the  impeachment,  still  pending,  and 
particularly  on  Mr  Burke,  against 
whom  all  his  efforts  were  mainly  di¬ 
rected.  The  attack  was  thought  too 
gross  to  be  passed  over,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  motion  of  General  Bur- 
goyne,  the  letter  was  declared  to  be 
a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  Major  was  reprimanded 
in  his  place  by  the  Speaker.  This, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  consi¬ 
dered  as  only  tlie  fortune  of  war, 
and  hence  he  continued  to  annoy 
the  Managers  in  every  possible 
way,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
wifoout  the  assistance  of  Ministers. 
The  result  is  well  known ;  and  al¬ 
though  Major  Scott's  exertions  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  had  much 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  Mr  Hastings,  they  had  not 
been  without  their  use  :  he  was  al¬ 
ways  at  his  post ;  and  though  often 
discomfited,  attd  sometimes  unmer¬ 
cifully  mauled,  he  constantly  return¬ 
ed  to  the  charge,  and  was  thus  able 
to  effect  more  by  mere  pertinacity  of 
purpose,  than  men  less  staunch  and 
resolved,  though  gifted  with  far  su¬ 
perior  talents. 

Major  Scott,  who  latterly  assumed 


the  agnomen  of  Waring,  was  twice 
married,  and  in  both  instances  to 
actresses.  His  first  marriage  was 
dissolved  in  1812,  by  an  accident 
equally  singular  and  aflecting.  H  is 
lady  happening  to  go  to  unat¬ 
tended,  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
backwards  on  the  well-staircase,  at 
the  foot  of  which,  the  body  was  early 
next  morning  discovered,  entirely^ 
deprived  of  life.  He  died  on  the  5th 
of  May  1819, 

Lono  Chixf-Baron  Ddndas,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Lord  President 
Dundas  of  Arniston,  by  Miss  Grant, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  William  Grant,  Lord  Preston- 
grange,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  June 
1753.  In  1779,  be  entered  as  advo¬ 
cate,  and  at  a  very  early  age  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General  for  Scot¬ 
land,  Sir  Hay  Campbell  being  then 
Lord  Advocate.  On  the  promotion 
of  the  latter  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  1789,  Mr  Dundas 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate,  while  his  friend,  Mr  Blair,  the 
late  President,  was  appointed  Solici¬ 
tor-General.  This  high  office  Mr 
Dundas  continued  to  hold  till  1801, 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  Chief- 
Baron  Montgomery,  he  was  instal¬ 
led  into  the  office  which  he  held  till 
within  a  short  period  of  his  death. 

Few  public  men,  perhaps,  have  de¬ 
scended  into  the  grave  with  stronger 
claims  than  the  late  Lord  Chief- 
Baron  to  the  respect  and  affection  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  Lordship  was 
not  generally  thought  to  be  endowed 
with  those  brilliant  talents  which 
have  been  conspicuous  in  many  of 
his  family ;  but,  joined  to  very  re¬ 
spectable  abilities,  he  possessed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  that  mildness  and 
moderation  of  character,  which  en¬ 
abled  him,  in  very  critical  times,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  and 
responsible  office,  without  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  that  rancorous  political  ani- 
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mosity,  oF  which,  at  that  period,  pub¬ 
lic  men  were  so  generally  the  objects. 
We  allude  of  course  to  the  time  when 
he  held  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland,  and  when,  even  in  this 
country,  the  mania  of  French  rero- 
lutionary  principles  had  spread  so 
widely  among  the  people,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  extraordinary  decision, 
joined  to  great  forbearance  end  mo¬ 
deration,  could  have  saved  us  from 
the  dominion  of  Jacobin  Clubs, 
and  the  fury  of  Septembrisers  and 
Anarchists.  Men  of  all  parties  seem 
now  agreed,  that,  though  placed  in 
a  situation  of  unprecedented  difficul¬ 
ty  and  even  hazard,  Mr  Dundas  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a 
manner  equally  salutary  to  the  public 
and  honourable  to  himself.  Firm  and 
decided  in  his  character,  he  never¬ 
theless  contrived  to  blend  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  country, 
a  spirit  of  tenderness  to  those  whom 
he  thought  misled,  and  of  concilia¬ 
tion  to  all  who  differed  from  him  in 
the  opinions  at  that  time  agitated ; 
and  it  has  been  generally  allowed, 
that  his  Lordship’s  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  aided  by  the  like  decided 
and  temperatemeasures  of  Mr  Elder, 
then  Lord  Provost,  preserved  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  from  the  scenes 
of  turbulence  and  violence  which  so 
strongly  threatened  it. 

As  a  Judge  in  the  Exchequer,  the 
late  Chief-Baron  was  equally  distin- 
guished.  In  the  limited  range  of 
public  cases  which  come  before  the 
Court,  the  delinquency  of  parties 
arraigned  for  breaches  of  the  revenue 
laws  is  generally  so  apparent,  that 
there  is  Tittle  room  for  doubt  or  he¬ 
sitation  in  a  Judge’s  charge  to  the 
Jury ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  a 
defendant  had  acted  from  no  impro¬ 
per  motive,  or  when  a  doubtful  law 
was  endeavoured  to  be  interpreted 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  fair  trader, 
his  Lordship  displayed  a  zeal  and 


even  fervour  for  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  which  evinced  that  his  servi¬ 
ces  as  a  functionary  of  the  Crown 
had  not  weakened  his  attachment  to 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  subject. 

But  if  these  qualities  rendered  his 
Lordship  so  respectable  in  public, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  much 
they  endeared  him  in  private  life. 
His  character,  indeed,  as  a  private 
individual,  was  most  exemplary,  and 
was  universally  acknowledged  and  ad¬ 
mired.  His  Lordship  diM  at  Edin- 
burghon  the  I7th  of  June  1819,  after 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd,  late  Attorney-General  of 
England.  To  this  distinguished  man, 
we  may  safely  apply  the  words  used 
by  an  eminent  Judge,  in  concluding 
a  sketch  of  the  character  of  one  of 
his  brethren  : — **  He  has  died,  lea¬ 
ving  no  good  man  his  enemy ;  and 
attended  with  that  sincere  regtet, 
which  only  those  can  hope  for,  who 
have  occupied  the  like  important  sta¬ 
tions,  and  acquitted  themselves  well.** 

The  remark  with  which  we  com¬ 
menced  our  notice  of  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave,  applies  a  fortiori  to  Kotzi- 
BUB,  who  is  indeed  chiefly  known  as 
a  dramatist  and  political  writer,  and 
who,  therefore,  ought  perhaps  to  have 
been  classed  in  the  literary  depart¬ 
ment  of  these  notices.  But  as  he 
had  latterly  acquired  considerable 
political  consequence  from  tbe  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and, 
above  all,  as  he  met  bis  fate  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  connection  with  that 
sovereign,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  insert  his  name  among  those  of 
the  political  characters  in  the  obi¬ 
tuary  of  this  year. 

Augustus  von  Kotzebue  was  bom 
at  Weimar,  (to  the  Duke  of  which  his 
father  was  counsellor  of  legation,) 
on  the  SOth  of  May  1761.  His  mo¬ 
ther,  early  left  a  widow,  devoted  her- 
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self  to  the  education  of  her  children, 
and  hod  the  satisfaction  to  discorer 
in  her  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
early  indications  of  that  particular  ge¬ 
nius  which  he  afterwards  displayed. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent 
to,  the  College  of  Jena,  where  he 
made  considerable  progress  in  Latin 
and  French,  particularly  in  the  latter 
language:  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
be  should  have  done  so,  for  his  taste 
always  seemed  to  be  more  congenial 
with  that  of  the  French  authors  than 
of  his  own  countrymen. 

From  Jena  he  went  for  some  time 
to  Duisburg,  where  he  organized  a 
juvenile  company  of  dramatic  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  obtained  permission,  from 
the  holy  brotherhood  of  the  Mino¬ 
rites,  to  perform  a  translation  of 
Sheridan’s  Rivals  in  the  cloister  of 
their  convent.  At  Duisburg  his 
pen  was  not  idle.  He  wrote  a  little 
drama,  called  The  Ring,  and  a  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  style  of  IVerther,  which, 
in  his  own  opinion  at  the  time, 
'  w'as  not  inferior  to  the  original ;  for 
the  hero,  instead  of  blowing  out  his 
brains,  had  recourse  to  the  classical 
expedient  of  throwing  himself  from 
a  rock,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces, 
lu  1779  he  returned  to  Jena,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  law ;  but  his  inclination 
constantly  led  him  away  from  this 
dry  and  repulsive  study  to  pursuits 
more  congenial  to  the  bent  of  his 
mind. 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to 
Fetersburgh,  as  private  secretary  to 
General  Baur,  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  soldiers  of  Russia  at  that 
period  ;  and  soon  after  wrote  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  called  Demetrius,  Czar  o/" Mos¬ 
cow,  which  appears  to  have  added 
nothing  to  his  reputation.  But  he 
was  more  fortunate  in  another  re¬ 
spect  ;  fur  having,  about  this  time, 
married  a  Russian  lady  of  rank,  to 
whom  he  was  passionately  attached. 


he  was  soon  after  appointed  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  civil  government  at  Re¬ 
vel  ;  on  which  occasion,  civil  rank 
in  Russia  being  measured  by  milita¬ 
ry  gradations,  be  was  nominated  a 
Lieutenant-  Colonel.  ,  . 

Having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1790,  be 
spent  some  time  at  the  medicinal 
springs  of  Pyrmont,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Weimar,  where  he  penned 
some  bitter  reflections  on  that  sim¬ 
ple-minded  and  amiable  enthusiast, 
Zimmerman,  for  which  he  never  for¬ 
gave  himself.  At  this  period,  his 
wife  was,  within  a  montU  after  her 
delivery  of  a  daughter,  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  soon  terminated  her  ex¬ 
istence.  During  her  illness,  a  com- 
liment  of  a  peculiar  and  delicate 
ind  was  paid  to  him  by  the  students 
then  at  Jena,  and  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  contrast  which 
it  presents  to  the  deadly  animosity 
afterwards  cherished  against  him  by 
their  successors.  About  eighty  of 
them  had  repaired  to  Weimar,  in 
order  to  witness  his  play  of  Misnn- 
ihrojpy  and  Repentance ;  and  it  was 
their  custom,  on  the  evenings  when 
they  visited  the  theatre,  to  sup  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  return  home  jovially, 
hallooing  and  shouting  as  they  pass¬ 
ed  along  the  streets.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  knowing  how  much  the  author 
was  afflicted  by  the  alarming  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  wife,  they  avoided  the 
street  in  which  he  resided,  although 
their  route  lay  that  way,  and,  lefl 
the  town  by  another  road. 

After  the  death  of  his  lady,  Kot¬ 
zebue  bade  adieu  to  Weimar,  and 
hastened  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of 
recovering,  in  the  bustle  of  that  gay 
metropolis,  the  self-possession  of 
which  this  domestic  misfortune  had 
deprived  him. 

When  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosi¬ 
ty,  without  much  alleviating  his  sor¬ 
row,  he  returned  to  his  presidency. 
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But  in  1795  the  temper  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  induced  him  to  send 
in  hi8  resignation;  and  in  1796  he 
accepted  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  imperial  theatre  at  Vienna  j 
a  situation  which  he  soon  found  at 
variance  with  his  habits,  however 
congenial  to  his  taste,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  he  threw  up  in  disgust. 
In  18(Mhe  returned  to  Russia ;  but 
had  scarcely  crossed  the  frontiers 
when  he  was  arrested  by  the  special 
orders  of  that  imperial  madman  Paul, 
and  conducted  to.  Kurgan,  a  town 
in  Siberia,  where  he  enlivened  the 
dreariness  of  exile  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  of  his  plays,  in  which  he 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  take  part. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander, 
he  again  left  Russia,  and  travelled 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
and  subsequently  fixed  his  abode  at 
Berlin,  where  he  undertook  the 
management  of  a  journal,  called  the 
Free  Speaker,  but  which,  after  edit¬ 
ing  it  several  years,  he  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  offending  Buonaparte, 
obliged  to  abandon,  and  retire  to  a 
small  estate  which  he  possessed  in 
Esthonia. 

It  is  said,  that  he  was  consulted,  and 
indeed  that  he  assisted,  in  drawing 
up  the  Russian  diplomatic  papers  pu¬ 
blished  in  1811  and  1812.  In  1813, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  appointed 
him  Consul-General  at  Koningsberg ; 
and,  in  1816,  named  him  one  of  his 
Counsellors  of  State.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sian  climate  not  agreeing  with  his 
health,  which  was  always  delicate, 
he  was,  in  1817,  allowed  to  travel 
in  Germany,  and  to  retain  all  his  ap¬ 
pointments,  on  condition  of  sending 
a  regular  report  to  Petersburgh  of  his 
observations  on  the  morals,  politics, 
and  literature  of  that  country.  In 
this  capacity  of  accredited  political 
reporter  to  the  Russian  Government, 
he  excited  the  jealousy  aud  hatred 
of  the  Germans  ;  and  being  warned, 


that  the  fanaticism  against  him  in 
the  universities  was  become  so  great 
that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him 
to  remain  in  Germany,  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  his  passports  to  return  to 
Petersburgh,  when  he  was  assassi¬ 
nated  on  the  2Sd  of  March  1819,  at 
Manheim,  in  the  Grand  DuOby  of 
Baden,  by  Charles  Frederick  Sandt, 
a  student  of  the  Universities  of  Tu¬ 
bingen  and  Erlangen,  and  who  had 
been  distinguished  by  his  dark  and 
morose  fanaticism  at  the  fdte  of 
Wartburg,  oo  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.  The  particulars 
of  this  remarkable  assassination  be¬ 
ing  detailed  tn  the  Chronicle,  undef 
dace  the  23d  of  March,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  refer  our  readers  to  that 
department  of  the  present  work ; 
adding,  however,  that  they  maiy  im¬ 
plicitly  rely  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  facts  there  recorded. 

Kotzebue,  who  married  a  second 
time,  left  no  less  than  fourteen  chil¬ 
dren.  The  eldest  is  a  captain  in  the 
Austrian  service:  Otto  de  Kotzebue, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Russian  navy,  has 
already  distinguished  himself  by  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  undertaken 
at  the  expence  of  Count  Romansoff 
Chancellor  of  Russia:  and  Moritz, 
an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  has 
published  an  interesting  relation  of 
the  Russian  Embassy  to  Persia,  to* 
which  he  was  attached. 

If,  as  an  author,  Kotzebue  does 
not  rank  in  the  first  class,  either  for 
intellectual  power  or  elegance  of 
style,  few  have  been  more  celebrated 
in  their  own  day.  He  hod  certainly 
the  art  of  adapting  his  sentiments 
with  great  success  to  the  popular 
feelings  ;  which  serves  to  account  at 
once  for  the  mushroom  popularity  he 
enjoyed  in  his  lifetime,  and  for  the 
oblivion  into  which  the  greater  part 
of  his  writings  has  already  irre¬ 
trievably  fallen,  •  His  imagination 
was  extravagant  rather  than  bold  ; 
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his  language  inelegant,  plethoric, 
and  redundant ;  his  sentimentalism 
forced,  silly,  and  disgusting;  his  con¬ 
ception  of  character  seldom  natural 
or  just ;  and  the  general  tendency 
of  his  writings  unfavourable  to  vir¬ 
tue.  He  is,  moreover,  the  uni¬ 
form  panegyrist  of  absolute  power, 
in  favour  of  which  he  was  little  less 
extravagant  and  fanatical  than  the 
miserable  maniac  whose  poniard  ter¬ 
minated  bis  existence  ;  and  though 
we  may  lament  his  fate,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  feel  much  respect  for  the 
character  of  a  renegado,  who  devot¬ 
ed  his  powers,  such  as  they  were,  to 
the  dissemination  of  principles  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  his 
species,  and  to  the  service  of  a  power 
which  may  one  day  overrun  Ger¬ 
many,  and  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  ' 

Field-Marshai.  Prince  Blu- 
CHER  DE  Wahlstadt  was  bom  at 
Rostock,  on  the  16lh  of  September 
1742.  Hisfather,  aCaptain  of  Horse, 
in  the  service  of  Hesse  Cassel,  sent 
him ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  to  Kugen,  where,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  Swedish  Hussars,  a  love  for  a 
soldier’s  life  was  awakened  in  him  ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
relations,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Sweden  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  made 
his  first  campaign  against  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
same  regiment  of  Hussars,  in  which 
he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself.  Von  Belling,  then  Colo¬ 
nel  of  this  regiment,  persuaded  him 
to  enter  the  Prussian  service,  which 
wasaccomplished  by  exchanging  him 
for  a  Swedish  officer,  and  Blucher 
remained  with  the  regiment  of  Hus¬ 
sars, during  the  remaining  campaigns 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  displeased  at  not  be¬ 
ing  promoted,  he  resigned  his  com- 
tnission  as  Captain  of  Horse,  and  de¬ 


dicated  himself  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits;  but  under  William  II.  again 
entered  his  old  regiment  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  during  the  campaign  of  1793 
and  1794.  After  the  battle  of  Leys- 
tadt,  in  which  bis  daring  and  preci¬ 
pitate  valour  was  signally  conspicu¬ 
ous,  be  received  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  with  a  command  in  the  army 
of  observation  in  the  Lower  Rhine. 
In  1802,  he  took  possession  for  Prus¬ 
sia  of  Erfurt  and  Mulhausen;  and  in 
1805-6  was  in  active  service.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena,  he  followed,  with 
a  great  part  of  the  cavalry.  Prince 
Hobenlohe  towards  Pomerania ;  but 
not  being  able  to  overtake  him,  he 
threw  himself  with  the  corps  of  the 
Dukes  of  Weimar  and  Brunswick 
into  Lubeck,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
draw  the  French  from  tlie  Oder. 
Here  he  made  a  desperate  and  me¬ 
morable  stand ;  and  although  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  French  in  numbers 
enabled  tliem  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm,  he  succeeded  in  retiring  to 
tlie  village  of  Ratkau,  in  the  Lubeck 
territory,  where  he  was  at  lust  ob¬ 
liged  to  capitulate,  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
pressly  says,  “  only  tliruugh  want  of 
ammunition  and  provisions.”  Being 
soon  after  exchanged  for  tlie  French 
Marshal  Victor,  he  was  sent  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  with  a  small  corps, 
on  board  a  ship,  destined  for  Swedish 
Pomerania,  which  he  afterwards  eva¬ 
cuated,  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  fatal  pa¬ 
cification,  which  stripped  Prussia  of 
some  of  her  richest  provinces,  and 
reduced  her  to  the  rank  of  a  fourth- 
rate  power,  he  was  employed  in  the 
war  department,  and  afterwards  as 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Pomerania, 
but  deprived  of  his  employment  by 
the  influence  of  Napoleon.  The 
events  of  1813,  however,  again  call¬ 
ed  him  into  the  field,  though  then  in 
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the  7l8t  year  of  his  age,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  avenger  of  the  honour  of  Prus¬ 
sia  and  of  Germany.  At  Lutzen,  he 
gained  the  Order  of  St  George,  gi¬ 
ven  by  the  Kmperor  Alexander ; 
made  a  powerful  resistance  at  Baut¬ 
zen  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  on  the  t^iSth  of^  August  com¬ 
menced  the  lung  series  of  his  deci¬ 
sive  and  glorious  actions,  by  the  vic¬ 
tory  on  the  Katzbach,  in  which  he 
nearly  annihilated  the  army  of  Mac¬ 
donald.  He  then  marched  boldly 
along  the  Elbe,  through  Lusatia, 
passed  that  river  at  Wartburg,  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Mockern,  the 
prelude  to  the  great  and  general  vic¬ 
tory,  achieved  twelve  days  after,  to 
which  his  daring  valour  mainly  con¬ 
tributed. 

The  man  whom  Buonaparte  had 
6rst  nicknamed  in  derision  the  Gene¬ 
ral  of  Hussars,  but  whom,  on  account 
of  his  fearless  courage  and  indefati¬ 
gable  activity,  the  Russian  soldiers, 
who  knew  him  better,  called  Marshal 
Forwards,  (MarchaU  WormeeerU,) 

Eursued  the  flying  enemy  to  the 
Lhine,  which  he  crossed  on  the  1st 
of  January  1814,  and  penetrated  in¬ 
to  the  French  territory.  A  series 
of  severe  actions,  with  alternate  suc¬ 
cess,  and,  lastly,  the  decisive  victory 
at  Laon,  gained  on  the  9Ch  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  opened  the  way  to  Paris, 
which  was  entered  by  the  coiu]uerors 
on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  March  81.  He  accompanied 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  their  visit  to 
England,  where,  as  is  well-known, 
he  was  greeted  by  the  public  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm ;  and  to  add  to 
his  satisfaction,  on  his  return  to  Ger¬ 
many  received  the  most  undoubted 
marks  of  the  cordial  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy 
Jong  repose.  Napoleon  landed  at 


Frejus,  on  the  20ih  of  March,  and 
forced  this  venerable  veteran  once 
more  to  take  the  field.  Though  unfor¬ 
tunate  on  the  16th  of  June,  at  Ligny, 
and  in  danger  by  the  fall  of  his  horse, 
and  by  being  twice  rode  over  by 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  when  on  the 
round,  of  losing  either  his  liberty  or 
is  life,  his  presence  of  mind  and  he¬ 
roic  resolution  did  not  forsake  him 
in  this  trying  emergency ;  and,  only 
two  days  after,  he  led  his  beaten,  but 
not  conquered  Prussians,  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  by  his  presence  contribut¬ 
ed  to  decide  the  eventful  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  fate  of  Napoleon. 
With  the  same  indefatigaUe  ala¬ 
crity,  with  which  he  joined  WeHing- 
ton  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  he 
proceeded  to  follow  up  his  victory, 
and  had  the  singular  fortune,  within 
little  more  than  a  year,  twice  to  enter 
the  capital  of  France  as  a  conqueror. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  12th  of  September 
1819,  helived  in  retirement,  enjoying 
the  marked  favour  of  bis  sovereign, 
and  an  object  of  perfect  idolatry  to 
the  Prussian  army. 

Buonaparte,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  first  spoken  of  him  with  con¬ 
tempt,  soon  learned  to  respect,  if  not 
his  military  talents,  at  least  his  he¬ 
roic  devotion  andJneessant  activity; 
and  after  the  campaign  of  1814  be> 
stowed  on  him  the  expressive  sob¬ 
riquet  of  Le  Vietix  Chicaneur.  In  all 
his  operations  and  movements,  he 
was  ably  seconded  by  the  Chief  of 
his  Staff,  General  G nei8eaau,to  whose 
great  talents  in  that  department  he 
was  so  eager  to  do  justice,  that,  on 
one  occasion,  when  his  health  waa 
drank,  he  is  said  to  have  made  the 
following  reply  You  have  drank 
the  health  of  my  body :  1  b^  leave 
to  propose  that  of  my  soul,  General 
Gneisenau  J” 
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'George  Wilton  Meadley. — Dr  Wolcott — Professor  Playfair _ Mr  James 

Watt. — M.  Monge. 


George  Wilson  Meadley,  the 
biographer  of  Paley,  was  born  in  the 
county>palatine  of  Durham,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1774>,  and  re¬ 
ceived  only  such  an  education  as 
a  country  school  could  afford.  He 
was  destined  for  the  mercantile  pro¬ 
fession,  which  was  that  of  his  father; 
but  having  early  imbibed  an  ardent 
love  of  letters  and  a  desire  to  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge,  soon  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  routine  of  a  count¬ 
ing-house,  and  longed  to  extend  his 
views  and  enlarge  his  mind  by  visit¬ 
ing  foreign  countries.  His  finances, 
however,  not  being  on  a  level  with 
his  ambition,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
only  expedient  by  which  his  wishes 
could  be  realized  ;  and  accordingly 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  about 
the  year  1796,  in  the  character  of  a 
merchant-tourist,  and  visited  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Constantinople.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  spent  on  this  ram¬ 
ble,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  about  this  time  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr  Paley,  who  then 
held  a  valuable  living  utar  Bishop- 
Wearmouth,  the  birth  place  of  his 
future  biographer,  and  with  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  total  difference  of 
their  religious  opinions, — Mr  Mead- 
being  a  Unitarian,  and  Dr  Paley, 
of  course,  firmly  attached  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  England, — 


he  appears  to  have  kept  up  an  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  lived  in  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  familiarity. 

The  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean 
having  considerably  benefited  Mr 
Meadley ’s  fortune,  he  was  soon  after 
induced,  whether  by  curiosity  or  in¬ 
terest  we  know  not,  to  visit  Dantzic, 
Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany  ;  and  has  left  behind 
him  a  very  judicious  account  of  a 
pedestrian  tour  from  Hamburgh, 
through  the  Duchy  of  Holstein. 
The  period  of  his  return  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  any  notice  of  his 
life  we  have  seen ;  but,  which  is  more 
important,  after  a  residence  of  some 
duration  in  England,  he  gave  to  the 
world,  in  1809,  the  work  upon  which 
his  literary  character  chiefiy  rests,  be¬ 
ing  “  Memoirs  of  William  Paley, 
D.D.”  and,  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
sect  of  politico-religionists  to  which  he 
belonged,  inscribed,  “  To  the  friends 
of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  of 
Private  Happiness,  and  Public  Vir¬ 
tue.”  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
the  biography  of  Dr  Paley,  certain¬ 
ly  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  de¬ 
fender  of  establishments  in  religion, 
should  have  been  undertaken  by  a 
man  who,  from  principle,  must  have 
been  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
which  the  subject  of  his  work  formed 
O'le  of  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
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meats.  Upon  the  whole,  however 
the  work  is  creditably  executed ; 
the  author  throughout  exhibits  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  man  whose 
life  he  had  undertaken  to  record ; 
and  although  the  sentiments  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  sect  to  which  he  belong¬ 
ed  occasionally  betray  themselves, 
they  are  not  so  offensively  promi¬ 
nent  as  to  disgust ;  and  he  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  avoid,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  error  which  pervades  and 
vitiates  the  writings  of  Belsham,  and 
others  of  the  same  sect,  who  labour 
incessantly  to  transmute  every  thing 
into  metal  of  their  own  currency. 

His  next  production  was  one 
more  congenial  to  his  sectarian 
views  and  principles  ;  namely,  the 
Life  of  Mrs  Jebb,  a  woman  of  some 
celebrity  in  her  day,  and  whose  hus¬ 
band,  chiefly,  as  it  should  seem,  by 
her  influence,  had  very  properly  re¬ 
signed  his  preferments  in  the  Church, 
when  he  became  a  convert  to  Uni- 
tarianism.  To  us,  this  performance 
possesses  no  manner  of  interest ; 
ibr  there  is  something  so  repug¬ 
nant  to  our  notions  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  province  of  the  other  sex,  in 
a  female  bustling  forward  and  min¬ 
gling  in  religious  and  political 
controversy,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
endure  details,  which,  though  they 
tend  to  show  that  the  subject  of 
them  was  very  smart,  very  clever, 
and  very  sarcastic,  leave  always  the 
impression,  that,  to  gain  this  little 
ephemeral  notoriety,  a  sacrifice  has 
been  made  of  that  domestic  feeling 
and  retiring  modesty,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  and  peculiar  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  female  character.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  reputation  of  this  literary 
lady  not  being  embodied  in  any 
substantive  performance,  distinct 
from  the  squabbles  and  bickerings 
of  a  small  and  exasperated  sect, 
we  have  nothing  with  which  we  can 
connect  her  name,  which,  indeed, 


has  already  almost  escaped  from  the 
general  memory^ 

Besides  these  works,  Mr  Meadley, 
in  the  year  1813,  published,  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Algernon  Sidney,*’  of  which 
we  cannot  speak,  as  we  have  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
the  book.  Amidst  these  literary  la¬ 
bours,  however,  his  health  began 
sensibly  to  decline ;  and  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness,  his^earthly  career  was 
brought  to  a  close  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1818.  Mr  Meadley, 
timugh  strictly  a  party  writer,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  amiable  and 
inoflensive  man  ;  endowed  with  a 
large  portion  of  good  sense  and  with 
very  respectable  talents ;  but  with¬ 
out  any  pretensions  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  higher  and  rarer  gift  of 
genius.  His  political,  may  be  ea¬ 
sily  derived  from  his  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  though,  in  his  works,  there  is 
no  indication  of  that  forward,  petu¬ 
lant,  and  insolent  spirit  of  intolerable 
dogmatism,  or  of  that  violence  and 
exacerbation  of  party  feeling  for 
which  the  writers  of  his  sect  have 
rendered  themselves  so  notorious. 
As  an  author,  his  style,  though  not 
deficient  in  clearness,  is  often  clum¬ 
sy,  and  generally  inelegant.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  industry  to  accumulate  know¬ 
ledge,  but  was  destitute  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  tact  and  skill  by  which  it  is  em¬ 
bellished  and  adorned. 

The  next  person  of  whose  life  we 
are  to  give  a  brief  sketch,  is  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr  Wolcott,  better  known 
by  his  political  noni  de  guerre  of  Pe- 
TEH  Pindar  ;  a  man  equally  eccen¬ 
tric  both  in  his  genius  and  character, 
and  remarkable  no  less  for  the  poig¬ 
nancy  and  originality,  than  for  the 
frequent  coarseness  and  brutality  of 
his  wit.  John  Wolcott  was  born  in 
a  village  called  Dodbrooke  in  the 
hundred  of  Coleridge  and  county  of 
Devon,  in  May  1738,  and  received 
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the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
tlie  free  school  of  Kingsbridge,  and 
afterwards  at  a  sort  of  academy  kept 
at  Liskeard ;  after  leaving  which,  he 
was  somewhat  prematurely  sent  to 
travel  on  tlie  Continent.  After  his 
return,  as  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
a  profession,  that  of  medicine  was 
determined  on,  and  he  became  ap* 
prentice  to  a  relation  of  his  own,  a 
country  practitioner,  who  had  gene¬ 
rously  borne  the  chief  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  expence  of  his 
education.  Young  Wolcott,  how¬ 
ever,  made  but  slender  proficiency 
in  the  healing  art,  and  manifested 
an  early  and  strong  predilection  for 
the  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poe¬ 
try,  but  especially  the  latter.  But 
his  kind  master  thought  only  of  ren¬ 
dering  him  expert  in  bis  art,  and  for 
this  purpose  sent  him  for  some  time 
to  London  to  attend  hospital  prac¬ 
tice,  and  acquire  the  most  valuable 
species  of  professional  knowledge, 
that  founded  on  experience.  How 
long  be  resided  in  the  metropolis  is 
not  distinctly  known ;  but  we  find, 
that  some  time  after  his  return  to 
Cornwall,  he  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  accompany  to  Jamaica,  in 
the  capacity  of  medical  attendant. 
Sir  William  Trelawney,  who,  in 
1769,  was  nominated  Governor  of 
tliat  island.  To  qualify  himself  more 
completely  for  this  office,  he  applied 
for  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  one  of  our  Scotch  Universities, 
we  presume  Aberdeen ;  and  thus  pre¬ 
pared  set  sail,  with  his  Excellency 
and  suite,  for  the  West  Indies.  Here, 
however,  the  worthy  Doctor  was  soon 
metamorpliosed  into  a  parson  ;  fur, 
finding  his  situation  by  no  means  so 
lucrative  as  he  had  anticipated,  and 
a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  happening  to  fall  vacant,  he 
applied  for  the  appointment;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  procured  ordination 
from  the  Bishop  of  London.  No 


man  was  ever  less  qualified  for  holy 
orders,  either  by  nature  or  by  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  need  not  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  had  his  duty  perform¬ 
ed  by  deputy,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
benefits  and  conveniences  arising 
from  non*  residence.  But  he  was 
not  destined  to  continue  long  an 
ornament  to  the  West  India  Church. 
His  patron  died  soon  after  his  pre¬ 
ferment,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  accompanied  Lady  Trelawney  to 
England,  and  bade  adieu  to  Jamaica 
and  the  pulpit  for  ever. 

On  his  return  from  Jamaica,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  settle  in  practice 
at  Truro,  from  which  he  was  soon 
driven  by  his  restless  and  litigious 
spirit;  and  a  second  attempt  at  Hel- 
stone  was  attended  with  no  better 
success,  probably  from  a  similar 
cause.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
discovered  the  talents  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Opie,  and  rescued  him  from 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  He 
took  the  youth  home  with  him; 
gave  him  instructions  in  drawing,  by 
which  it  is  said  he  greatly  improved ; 
and,  when  his  reputation  had  ex¬ 
tended,  accompanied  him  first  to 
Exeter,  and  aflerwards  to  London, 
where  the  talents  of  Opie  soon  made 
him  known,  and  procured  him  en¬ 
couragement  and  patronage.  It  is 

fiainful  to  think,  that  either  irritabi- 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  patron,^  or 
ingratitude  on  that  of  the  pupil, 
should  have  created  first  a  coldness, 
and  afterwards  an  hostility  between 
them,  and  dissolved  a  connexion, 
the  formation  of  which  had  done 
honour  to  both  parties. 

During  his  short  residence  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  for  some  time  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  Dr  Wolcott  appears  to  have 
paid  little  court  to  the  Muses,  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  like  Darwin,  be 
cultivated  his  talents  in  secret,  and 
deferred  submitting  his  productions 
to  the  public  till  his  genius,  ripened 
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by  time  and  experience,  should  af* 
ford  him  greater  chance  of  success. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,'  before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  his 
fame  had  risen  so  high,  and  his  talents 
for  satirical  writing  were  so  much 
dreaded,  that  he  became  a  person  of 
consequence  to  two  classes  of  per¬ 
sons,  not  often  grouped  together  in 
the  history  of  a  literary  man*  we 
mean  the  booksellers  and  the  mini¬ 
sters.  The  former  courted  him,  be¬ 
cause  his  works  would  sell ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  because  the  keenness  of  his  wit 
pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  person 
for  a  party  writer.  According  to 
his  custom,  however,  he  quarrelled 
with  both  parties;  with  the  book¬ 
sellers,  about  an  annuity  which  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  him  for  the  copy¬ 
right  of  his  works,  and  which,  from 
some  obscurity  in  the  wording  of  the 
agreement,  it  was  attempted  to 
evade ;  and  with  the  ministers,  **  be¬ 
cause,’*  to  use  his  own  words,  **  he 
had  no  whitewash  for  devils,  and 
would  take  an  annuity  of  L.300  or 
L.400  per  annum  only  to  be  mute.** 
In  the  case  of  the  booksellers,  it  is 
but  right  to  sa^,  that  he  appears 
to  have  had  justice  on  his  side ;  for 
a  law-suit,  which  at  that  time  ap¬ 
peared  inevitable,  was  avoided  by 
their  consenting  to  pay  the  annuity, 
to  which  he  had  a  fair  and  undoubt¬ 
ed  claim.  In  that  of  the  ministers, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  pay  away  the  public  money 
merely  to  purchase  the  silence  of  a 
libeller,  and  thereby  to  inspire  him 
with  such  an  idea  of  his  own  conse¬ 
quence  as  to  render  him  perfectly 
untractabJe. 

Age  and  infirmity,  however,  drew 
on  apace ;  but  though  they  wasted 
his  body,  his  mind  continued  unim- 
aired  to  the  last.  It  is  said,  that 
e  was  able,  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  to  dictate  from  his  bed, 
verses  strongly  marked  by  his  funner 
strength  and  humour.  Life  he  con¬ 


sidered  a  bleuing  to  be  enjoyed  on 
any  terms,  even  though  accompani¬ 
ed  with  torture ;  and  when  asked  by 
an  acquaintance,  only  a  day  previous 
to  his  decease,  what  he  could  bring 
him  to  add  to  bis  comfort,  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  **  Bring 
me  back  my  youth  I”  He  breathed 
his  last  at  Montgomery’s  Cottage, 
Somers’  Town,  where  he  had  resid¬ 
ed  for  many  years,  on  the  Hth  of 
January  1819,  being  then  in  the  81st 
year  of  bis  age. 

It  is  matter  of  extreme  regret, 
that  a  man  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature  as  Dr  Wolcott  should  have 
wasted  his  great  and  original  powers 
on  subjects  of  merely  ephemeral  in¬ 
terest,  and  which  will  not  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  next  generation  with¬ 
out  a  commentary ;  and  that  his  ex¬ 
uberant  wit,  and  almost  boundless 
powers  of  fancy,  should  have  been 
employed  in  turning  into  ridicule 
the  innocent  foibles  of  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  virtuous  monarchs 
that  ever  lived.  That  be  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  higher  and  better  things  t^n 
giving  a  colouring  of  poetical  embel¬ 
lishment  to  filthy  tales,  gathered  firom 
the  very  refuse  of  the  retainers  of  the 
Court,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  bis 
Ode  to  Spring,  which  contains  some 
fine,  vigorous,  and  healthful  stanzas, 
as  well  as  by  frequent  scintillations 
of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  occasional  ap¬ 
proaches  to  sublimity,  even  in  some 
of  his  coarsest  etfusiuns.  Posterity 
will  revenge  upon  him  this  raisappli. 
cation  of  his  powers,  and  indeed  the 
work  of  even-handed  retribution 
seems  already  begun ;  for  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  his  fame,  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  his  powers  and  ge¬ 
nius,  seems,  like  that  of  Churchill, 
to  whom,  in  some  respects,  he  bore 
a  considerable  resemblance,  quietly 
verging  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Ca- 
pulets.  And  thus  the  future  histo¬ 
rian,  who  pays  a  tribute  of  grateful 
homage  to  the  virtues  ofGeorgelll., 
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may  forget  to  notice  even  the  exis-  The  following  attack  on  the  cele- 
tence  of  the  man,  who  earned  a  cer>  brated  biographer  of  Johnson,  is  at 
tain  portion  both  of  fame  and  fortune  once  graphic  and  characteristical : 
by  traducing  and  vilifying  him. 

O  Boswell,  Botijr,  Bruce,  whate’er  (by  name, 

*  ‘  Tbou  mighty  Shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 

'  Tbou  Jackal!,  leading  Lion  Johnson  forth 
To  eat  Macpherson  *mid^t  his  native  North  ; 

To  frighten  grave  Professors  with  bis  roar. 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore. 

All  hail! 

^  Triumphant  thou  through  Time’s  vast  gulf  sbalt  sail. 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  Whale; 

Close  to  the  clastic  Rambler  sbalt  tbou  cling. 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

Fate  shalt  not  shake  thee  ofi'  with  all  its  power; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  tome  old  envied  tower.  _ 

.  Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne’er  bad  bless’d  thy  eyes,  .  ^ 

Paoli’s  deeds  bad  rais’d  thee  to  the  skies  t 

Yes,  bis  broad  wing  had  rais’d  thee  (no  bad  hawk),  ‘‘  “  < 

A  tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle’s  back. 

Professor  Playfair  was  the  el-  sor  Wilkie,  when  confined  by  illness, 
dest  son  of  the  Reverend  James  selected  him  as  the  person  best  qua- 
Playfair,  Minister  of  Benvie  in  For-  lified  to  read  his  Lectures  on  Natu- 
farshire,  at  which  place  he  was  born  rai  Philosophy;  and  notwithstanding 
on  the  10th  of  March  1748.  He  re-  the  great  disparity  of  years  between 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  the  Professor  and  the  Student,  they 
in  bis  paternal  mansion,  and  at  the  became  intimate  friends.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  sent  to  the  Uni-  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  presented 
'  versity  of  St  Andrew’s,  where  his  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Pro¬ 
genius  and  industry  soon  attracted  fessorship  of  Mathematics  in  the 
the  notice,and  gained  him  the  friend-  Marischai  College  of  Aberdeen  ;  and 
ship  of  his  teachers.  For  the  mu-  after  a  comparative  trial,  which  last- 
thematical  sciences,  in  which  he  was  ed  eleven  days,  only  two  out  of  six 
afterwards  destined  to  attain  such  candidates  who  had  appeared,  the 
consummate  proficiency,  -he  had  Reverend  Dr  Trail,  who  was  appoint- 
shown  an  eat  ly  and  decided  predi-  ed  to  the  chair,  and  Dr  Hamilton, 
lection  ;  and  so  distinguished  had  who  now  fills  it,  were  found  to  be  his 
been  his  progress  in  his  favourite  superiors  *.  In  1769  he  completed 
study,  even  at  College,  that  Prufes-  his  studies,  and  having  left  the  Uni- 

*  Of  the  extent  of  mathematical  knowledge  required  no  this  occasion,  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  cunditioiis  ;,respnie(i  to  the  candidates  belure  trial  will  afford  a  sufficient  idea  : 
“  £acb  of  the  candidates  is  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  propositiona  in  each  of  the  6rst.six 
houks  of  Euclid,  and  any  of  liie  first  twenty-two  propositions  of  the  eleventh  book.  The 
candidates  are  to  demonstrate  propositions  in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  pnipositions  to  the  actual  solution  of  cases,  and  to  explain  the  orthographic,  stereo¬ 
graphic  and  gnomnnic  projections  of  the  sphere.  They  are  further  to  explain  the  gene^is  of 
the  three  conic  sections,  and  to  demonstrate  their  capital  profieriies.  The  candidates  are  to 
have  questions  put  to  them  relating  to  the  principles  of  algebra,  the  nature  and  composition 
of  i-quatiuiis,  and  their  rusu.uiiun  by  the  uietliud  of  diiisors  and  other  methods;  the  atith- 
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versity,  spent  much  of,  his  time  for 
some  years  in  the  society  of  Dr  Ro> 
bertson  the  historian,  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  Dr  Matthew  Stewart,  Dr 
Black,  and  Dr  Hutton.  In  1772  he* 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Profes¬ 
sorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  St 
Andrew’s,  vacant  by  the  death  ef  his 
friend  Dr  Wilkie ;  but  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  his  views  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
qualified,  by  the  patrons  being,  as  it 
should  seem,  pledged  to  confer  it  on 
another  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
University. 

This  disappointment  was  the  more 
severely  felt  by  Mr  Playfair,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took 
place  in  the  course  ofthe  same  year, 
and  devolved  on  him  the  charge  of 
his  mother  and  family,  of  whom  one 
brother  only  was  sufficiently  advan¬ 
ced  to  provide  for  himself.  P'or  al¬ 
though  Lord  Gray  immediately  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  his  father’s  living,  that 
nobleman’s  right  of  presentation 
was  in  this  instance  disputed  by  the 
Crown  lawyers :  and  it  was  not  till 
August  1773,  that  he  obtained  pos¬ 
session,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  .Assembly  ofthe  Church,  for  which 
he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  strenu¬ 
ous  support  of  his  illustrious  friend 
Dr  Robertson.  The  legal  question 
continued  long  dependent  before 
the  Court  of  Session,  but  was  finally 
decided  in  Lord  Gray’s  favour,  by 
which  his  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr  Playfair  now  became  resident  at 
Liff,  where  he  devoted  himself  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  educa¬ 


tion  of  his  brothers,  and  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  studies.  The  sermpns  he 
delivered  during  his  incumbency  we 
have  heard  eulogized,  in  the  warm¬ 
est  terms,  by  very  competent  judges, 
who  described  them  as  finished  pieces 
of  composition,  and  distinguished  by 
that  beautiful  simplicity,  yet  severe 
logic,  by  which  all  his  writings  are 
so  strongly  characterized. 

Besides  occasional  visits  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  made  an  excursion  jn 
1774  to  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire, 
where  Dr  Maskelyne  was  then  em¬ 
ployed  in  performing  a  set  of  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  force  of  gravity  and 
the  effect  of  mountains  in  disturbing 
the  plumb-line  ;  and  during  a  short 
stay  on  the  side  of  Schehaillien,  a 
friendship  was  formed,  which  termi¬ 
nated  only  with  the  life  of  the  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal.  Under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  this  celebrated  man,  Mr  Play¬ 
fair’s  first  Mathematical  Essay,  on 
the  Arithmetic  of  Impossible  Quan¬ 
tities,  was,  four  years  after,  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  published  in  177U  in  the  68th 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions. 

In  1782,  he  resigned  his  living, 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  education  of  the  present  Mr 
Ferguson  of  Raith,  and  his  brother 
Sir  Ronald ;  and  in  1785,  an  ex¬ 
change  having  taken  place  between 
Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Dugald  Stew¬ 
art,  who  then  filled  the  Mathema¬ 
tical  Chair,  and  the  delicate  health 
of  the  former  having  unfitted  him  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  labori- 


metic  of  surdi,  the  composition  of  powers,  the  eitraction  of  roots,  the  doctrine  of  ratios, 
the  method  of  indivisibles,  the  arithmetic  of  infinities,  the  doctrine  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios,  and  the  method  of  fluxions,  direct  and  inverse,  the  nature  of  logarithms,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  fluents  by  (he  measures  of  ratios  and  angles.*’  The  particular  que^tioas  propos. 
ed  to  the  candidates  for  solution,  were,  of  course,  such  at  to  require  a  complete  and  n»dj 
command  of  each  of  (he  subjects  here  B|iccified. 
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rourofficc,  Mr  Plajfair  was  elected 
joint  Prof^nor  of  Mathefnatict,--'a 
aituation  which  he  held  for  twenty 
years.  He  now  wrote  and  publish* 
ed  successively  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Roj-al  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  a  variety  of  papers  on 
mathematical  subjects,  the  most  re* 
markable  of  which  is  his  **  Remarks 
on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins  ;**  a  paper  which  indicates  the 
most  profound  acquaintance  with 
science,  and  has  thrown  much  light 
on  a  subject  hitherto  little  cultivated 
or  understood.  His  Elements  of 
Geometry  appeared  in  179.5,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  parti¬ 
cular  mention.  It  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  however,  that  this  work  has 
gone  through  five  editions,  four  of 
which  were  called  for  before  it  was 
introduced  as  a  class-book  into  the 
University. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  a  new  di¬ 
rection  was  given  to  Mr  Playfair’s 
studies,  by  the  death  of  his  ingenious 
friend  Dr  James  Hutton,  of  whose 
works  he  began  to  draw  up  an  ab¬ 
stract,  with  a  view  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  biographical  memoir;  an 
occupation  \^ich  eventually  gave 
birth  to  the  Illustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  one 
of  the  most  classical  and  profound 
works  on  Science  of  which  any  lan¬ 
guage  can  boast.  This  task  was, 
in  some  degree,  imposed  upon  Mr 
Playfair,  no  less  by  i*everence  for 
the  memory  of  his  friend,  than  by 
the  real  merits  of  the  theory  itself, 
which  Dr  Hutton’s  inelegant  com¬ 
position  and  defective  arrangement 
prevented  from  being  thoroughly 
understood  or  correctly  appreciated ; 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  it 
has  been  mainly  indebted  for  the 
celebrity  it  has  since  acquired,  to 
the  inimitable  skill,  profound  know¬ 
ledge,  and  admirable  perspicuity 
and  elegance  with  which  it  was  il¬ 


lustrated.  As  an  evidence  of  the  care 
with  which  this  celebrated  work  was 
elaborated,  we  may  mention  that  five 
years,  from  1797  to  1802,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  composition ;  another 
roof,  in  addition  to  that  furnished 
y  Rousseau  and  others,  that  great 
excellence,  and  especially  a  severe 
simplicity  and  purity  of  style,  are 
only  to  be  attained  by  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  consummate  art  and  un¬ 
wearied  industry. 

In  1805,  Mr  Playfair  quitted  the 
Mathematical  Chair  to  succeed  the 
celebrated  Professor  Robison  in  that 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  well- 
known  disputes  that  took  place  con¬ 
cerning  the  appointment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr  Playfair  induced  him 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Provost,  in  which  he  vindicated  the 
cause  of  science  against  the  narrow 
views  of  a  party,  and  thus  involved 
himself  as  a  principal  in  the  violent 
controversy  which  ensued.  His 
reply  to  the  personal  attack  made 
upon  him  is  still  remembered  as  re¬ 
markable  for  beauty  of  style,  keen¬ 
ness  of  sarcasm,  and  force  of  rea¬ 
soning.  But  science  triumphed  over 
party  views,  and  Mr  Playfair  soon 
resumed  his  favourite  pursuits,  and 
prepared  his  Essays  on  the  Solids  of 
greatest  Attraction,  and  onthc  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Heat  in  Spherical  Bodies, 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1814,  he  publish¬ 
ed  his  Outlines  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  two  volumes  octavo  ;  and  in  ^ 
the  following  year  a  Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  Professor  Robison.  But  be¬ 
sides  the  various  publications  just 
mentioned,  and  numerous  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  two 
works  of  great  importance  had  for 
some  time  occupied  Mr  Playfair’s 
most  serious  attention.  One  of  these 
was  the  exquisite  ”  Dissertation  on 
the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and 
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Physical  Science  since  the  Kevival 
of  Letters  in  Europe/*  written  for 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica>  and  published  in  that 
work  in  1816  ;  and  the  other,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  Dissertation, 
was  a  new  edition  of  his  '*  lllustra* 
tions  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of 
the  Earth/*  of  greater  magnitude 
than  the  former,  and  upon  a  diSe* 
rent  principle  of  arrangement.  That 
he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  de¬ 
sign,  must  be  viewed  by  every  one 
as  unfortunate  for  the  theory  itself, 
which  hia  accumulated  treasures  of 
geological  knowledge  would  perhaps 
have  still  more  satisfactorily  eluci¬ 
dated,  and  as  a  great  and  irreparable 
loss  to  science  in  general. 

in  the  prosecution  of  his  geologi¬ 
cal  inquiries,  Mr  Playfair  spent  a 
portion  of  almost  every  summer  va¬ 
cation  in  a  personal  examination  of 
the  more  interesting  districts  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales ;  and 
being  anxious  to  extend  his  resear¬ 
ches  to  the  Continent,  for  which 
the  re-establishment  of  peace,  ia 
1815,  presented  every  facility,  he 
made  arrangements  for  undertaking 
a  tour  through  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  be  extended,  if  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  could  be  procured  for  a  winter, 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy. 
This  plan  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  Mr  Playfair  was  every  where 
received  with  the  distinction  due  to 
his  high  character  and  his  great  e- 
minence  in  science.  In  Paris,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  persons  most  illustrious 
for  science  or  rank  vied  with  each 
other  in  showing  him  every  flatter¬ 
ing  distinction  and  kind  attention, 
and  appear  to  have  been  equally 
struck  with  the  extent  of  his  ac¬ 
quirements  and  the  refined  simpli¬ 
city  of  his  manners.  Some  memo¬ 
rials  of  this  journey,  of  which  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  himself  did 
not  live  to  publish  any  detailed  ac¬ 


count,  will  be  found  in  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  late  edition  of  bis 
works,  published  at  Edinburgh,  bj 
Constable  and  Company,  and  frooi 
which  this  brief  notice  is  taken. 

From  this  tour,  which  occupied 
seventeen  months,  during  which  he 
had  travelled  over  no  less  than  4000 
miles,  Mr  Playfair  returned  to  resume 
his  academical  labours  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer  ex¬ 
perienced  a  severe  attack  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  bladder,  which  interrupt¬ 
ed  both  his  lectures  and  his  studiee 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  winter. 
He  was  however  able  to  resuoae  and 
finish  the  course  of  lectures ;  but  in 
June,  the  disease  recurred  with  in¬ 
creased  violence,  and  alter  an  illness 
of  a  month,  terminated  bis  existence 
on  the  19th  of  July  1819. 

A  paper  having  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  August 
1819,  from  the  masterly  pen  of  Mr 
Jeffrey,  in  which  the  character  of 
Professor  Playfair  is  felicitously 
drawn  and  skilfully  discriminated, 
we  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  ap¬ 
propriating  the  greater  part  of  this 
very  able  composition. 

No  event  of  the  kind  certainly 
ever  excited  more  general  S3r«pa- 
thy  than  the  death  of  Mr  Playfair; 
and  no  individual,  we  are  persuaded, 
will  be  longer  or  more  affectionate¬ 
ly  remembered  by  all  classes  of  ius 
fellow-citizens  :  and  yet  it  is  to  those 
very  circumstances  that  we  must 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  neglect  by  which  his  memo¬ 
ry  has  been  followed.  His  humble 
admirers  had  been  deterred  from 
expressing  their  sentiments  by  a  na¬ 
tural  feeling  of  unwillingness  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  privilege  of  those 
whom  a  nearer  approach  to  his  per¬ 
son  and  talents  rendered  more 
worthy  to  speak  of  them  ;  while  the 
learned  and  eloquent  among  hia 
friends  have  trusted  to  each  other 
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for  the  performance  of  a  task  which 
they  could  not  but  feel  to  be  pain*, 
ful  in  itself,  and  not  a  little  difficult 
to  perform  as  it  ought  to  be;  or, 
perhaps,  have  reserved  for  some 
more  solemn  occasion  that  tribute 
for  which  the  public  impatience  is 
already  at  its  height. 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  our  read* 
ers,  that  it  is  merely  from  anxiety  to 
do  something  to  gratify  tliis  natural 
imoatience,  that  we  presume  to  en> 
ter  at  all  upon  a  subject  to  which  we 
are  perfectly  aware  that  we  are  in* 
capable  of  doing  justice  ;  for  of  Mr 
Playfair’s  scientific  attainments,  of 
his  proficiency  in  those  studies  to 
which  he  was  peculiarly  devoted,  we 
are  but  slenderly  qualified  to  judge; 
but,  we  believe,  we  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  he  was  .one  of  the  most 
learned  mathematicians  of  his  age, 
and  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  who  introduced  the  beautiful 
discoveries  of  the  latter  continental 
geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen,  and  gave  their  just  value 
and  true  place  in  the  scheme  ofEuro* 
pean  knowledge  to  those  important 
improvements  by  which  the  whole  as* 
pect  of  the  abstract  sciences  has  been 
renovated  since  the  days  of  our  illus* 
trious  Newton.  If  he  did  not  signalize 
himself  by  any  brilliant  or  original 
invention,  he  must  at  least  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  have  been  a  most  generous  and 
intelligent  judge  of  the  achievements 
of  others,  as  well  as  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  expounder  of  that  great  and 
magnificent  system  of  knowledge 
which  has  been  gradually  evolved  by 
the  successive  labours  of  so  many 
gifted  individuals.  He  possessed, 
indeed,  in  the  highest  degree,  all 
the  characteristics  both  of  a  fine 
and  powerful  understanding,  at 
once  penetrating  and  vigilant,  but 
more  distinguished,  perhaps,  for  the 
caution  and  sureness  of  its  march, 
than  for  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity 


of  its  movements,  and  guided  and* 
adorned  through  all  its  progress  by 
the  most  genuine 'enthusiasm  for  all 
that  is  grand,  and  the  justest  taste 
for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  truth 
or  the  intellectual  energy  with 
which  he  was  habitually  conversant. 

**  To  what  account  these  rare  qua¬ 
lities  might  have  been  turned,  and 
what  more  brilliant  or  lasting  fruits 
they  might  have  produced,  if  hie 
whole  life  had  been  dedicated  to 
the  solitary  cultivation  of  science, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  added 
incalculably  to  his  eminence  and 
utility  as  a  teacher ;  both  by  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  direct  his  pupils  to  the 
most  simple  and  luminous  methods 
of  inquiry,  and  to  imbue  their 
minds,  from  the  very  .commence- 
naent  of  the  study,  with  that  fine 
relish  for  the  truths  it  disclosed, 
and  that  high  sense  of  the  majesty 
with  which  they  were  invested,  that 
predominated  in  his  own  bosom. 
While  he  left  nothing  unexplained 
or  unreduced  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  system,  he  took  care  that  they 
should  never  be  perplexed  by  petty 
difficulties,  or  bewildered  in  useless 
details,  and  formed  them  betimes  to 
that  clear,  masculine,  and  direct  me¬ 
thod  of  investigation,  by  which,  with 
the  least  labour,  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  might  be  accomplished. 

“  Mr  Playfair,  however,  was  not 
merely  a  teacher ;  and  has  fortunate¬ 
ly  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  works, 
from  which  other  generations  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  some  of  those 
qualifications  which  so  powerfully 
recommended  and  endeared  him  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  his 
time,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of 
his  publications,  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subjects  of  the  Indian 
astronomy,  and  the  Huttonian  the¬ 
ory  of  the  earth.  For  though  no* 
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^hing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  in¬ 
structive  than  his  speculations  on 
those  curious  topics,  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
sembled  that  their  results  are  less  con¬ 
clusive  and  satisfactory  than  might 
have  been  desired ;  and  that  his  doc¬ 
trines,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects,  are  more  questionable  than 
we  believe  they  could  possibly  have 
been  on  any  other  topic  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences.  To  the  first, 
indeed,  he  came  under  the  great  dis¬ 
advantages  of  being  unacquainted 
with  the  eastern  tongues,  and  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  judging  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  documents  which 
he  was  obliged  to  assume  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  reasonings ;  and  as  to 
the  other,  though  he  ended,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  with  being  a  very  able  and 
skilful  mineralogist,  we  think  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  that  that 
science  does  not  yet  afford  sufficient 
materials  for  any  positive  conclusion; 
and  that  all  attempts  to  establish  a 
theory  of  the  earth  must,  for  many 
years  to  come,  be  regarded  as  pre¬ 
mature.  Though  it  is  impossible^, 
therefore,  to  think  too  highly  of  the 
ingenuity,  the  vigour,  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  those  publications,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  a  juster  estimate  of 
Mr  Playfair’s  talent,  and  a  truer  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  genius  and  understand¬ 
ing,  is  to  be  found  in  his  other  writ¬ 
ings  ;  in  the  p^ers,  both  biographi¬ 
cal  and  scientific,  with  which  he  has 
enriched  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  his  ac¬ 
count  of  De  Laplace,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  which  he  is  understood  to  have 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  ;  the  Outlines  of  his  Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy;  and,  above  ail, 
his  introductory  discourse  to  the 
Supplement  to  the  EncyclopcBdiaBri- 
tannica,  with  the  final  correction  of 
which  he  was  occupied  up  to  the  last 
moments  that  the  progress  of  his 
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disease  allowed  him  to  dedicate  to 
any  intellectual  exertion. 

**  With  reference  to  these  works, 
we  do  not  think  we  are  influenced  by 
any  national  or  other  partiality,  when 
we  say  that  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  writers  of  his  age ;  and  even 
that  we  do  not  now  recollect  any  one 
of  his  contemporaries  who  was  so 
great  a  master  of  composition.  There 
is  a  certain  mellowness  and  richness 
about  his  style,  which  adorns  with¬ 
out  disguising  the  weight  and  ner¬ 
vousness  which  is  its  other  great  cha¬ 
racteristic  ;  a  sedate  gracefulness 
and  manly  simplicity  in  the  more 
level  passages,  and  a  mild  majesty 
and  considerate  enthusiasm  where  he 
rises  above  them,  of  which  we  scarce¬ 
ly  know  where  to  find  any  other  ex¬ 
ample.  There  is  great  equability 
too  and  sustained  force  in  every  part 
of  his  writings.  He  never  exhausts 
himself  in  flashes  and  epigrams,  nor 
languishes  into  tameness  or  insipidi¬ 
ty  I  at  first  sight  you  would  say  that 
plainness  and  good  sense  were  the 
predominating  qualities ;  but,  by  and 
by,  this  simplicity  is  enriched  with 
the  delicate  and  vivid  colours  of  a 
fine  imagination ;  the  free  and  for¬ 
cible  touches  of  a  most  powerful  in¬ 
tellect  ;  and  the  lights  and  shades  of 
an  unerring  and  harmoniziqg  taste. 
In  comparing  it  with  the  styles  of 
his  most  celebrated  contemporaries, 
we  would  B&y  that  it  was  more  pure¬ 
ly  and  peculiarly  a  written  style,  and 
therefore  rejected  those  ornaments 
that  more  properly  belong  to  oratory. 
It  had  no  impetuosity,  hurry,  or  ve¬ 
hemence, — no  bursts  or  sudden  tuma 
or  abruptions,  like  that  of  Burke; 
and  though  eminently  smooth  and 
melodious,  it  was  not  modulated  to 
an  uniform  system  of  solemn  decla¬ 
mation,  like  that  of  Johnson ;  nor 
spread  out  in  the  richer  and  more 
voluminous  elocution  of  Stewart;  nor 
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still  less  broken  into  the  patcIi*work  extent,  and  enrich  and  improve  as 
of  scholastic  pedantry  and  converse-  long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  any 
tional  smartness  which  has  found  its  risk  either  of  destroying  any  pro¬ 
admirers  in  Gibbon.  It  is  a  style,  in  portions  of  that  outline,  or  injuring 
short,  of  great  freedom,  force,  and  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  de¬ 
beauty  ;  but  the  deliberate  style  of  a  sign.  He  was  perfectly  aware,  too,  of 
man  of  thought  and  of  learning  ;  and  the  possession  of  this  extraordinary 
neither  that  of  a  wit  throwing  out  power,  and  it  was  partly,  we  presume, 
his  extempores  with  an  affectation  of  in  consequence  of  it,  that  he  was  not 
careless  grace,  nor  of  a  rhetorician,  only  at  all  times  ready  to  go  on  with 
thinking  more  of  his  manner  than  his  any  work  in  which  he  was  engaged 
matter,  and  determined  to  be  admir-  without  waiting  for  favourable  mo- 
ed  for  his  expression,  whatever  may  ments  or  hours  of  greater  alacrity, 
be  the  fate  of  his  sentiments.  but  that  he  never  felt  any  of  those 

**  His  habits  of  composition,  as  we  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  his  being 
have  understood,  were  not,  perhaps,  able  to  get  creditably  through  with 
exactly  what  might  have  been  ex-  his  undertaking,  to  which,  we  be- 
pected  from  their  results.  He  wrote  lieve,  most  authors  are  occasionally 
rather  slowly,  and  his  first  sketches  liable.  As  he  never  wrote  upon  any 
were  often  very  slight  and  imperfect,  subject  of  which  he  was  not  perfect¬ 
like  the  rude  chalking  of  a  masterly  ly  master,  he  was  secure  against  all 
picture.  His  chief  effort  and  great-  blunders  in  the  substance  of  what  ho 
est  pleasure  was  in  their  revisal  and  had  to  say,  and  felt  quite  assured, 
correction;  and  there  were  no  limits  that  if  he  was  only  allowed  time  e- 
to  the  improvement  which  resulted  nough,  he  should  finally  come  to  say 
from  this  application.  It  was  not  the  it  in  the  very  best  way  of  which  he 
style  merely,  or  indeed  chiefly,  that  was  capable.  He  had  no  anxiety, 
gained  by  it.  The  whole  reasoning,  therefore,  either  in  undertaking  or 
and  sentiment,  and  illustration,  were  proceeding  with  his  tasks,  and  inter- 
enlarged  and  new  modelled  in  the  mitted  and  resumed  them  at  his  con¬ 
course  of  it,  and  a  naked  outline  be-  venience,  with  the  comfortable  cer- 
came  gradually  informed  with  life,  tainty  that  all  the  time  bestowed  on 
colour,  and  expression.  It  was  not  them  was  turned  to  good  account, 
at  all  like  the  common  finishing  and  and  that  what  was  IcR  imperfect  at 
polishing  to  which  careful  authors  one  sitting  might  be  finished  with 
generally  subject  the  first  draughts  equal  ease  and  advantage  at  another, 
of  their  compositions,  nor  even  like  Being  perfectly  sure  both  of  his  ends 
the  fastidious  and  tentative  altera-  and  his  means,  he  experienced  in 
tions  with  which  some  more  anxious  the  course  of  his  compositions  none 
writers  essay  their  choicest  passages,  of  that  little  fever  of  the  spirits  with 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  filling  in  of  which  that  operation  is  so  apt  to  be 
the  picture,  the  working  up  of  the  accompanied.  He  had  no  capricious 
figured  weft  on  the  naked  and  meagre  visitings  of  fancy  which  it  was  neces- 
woof  that  had  been  stretched  to  re-  sary  to  fix  on  the  spot,  or  to  lose  for 
ceive  it;  and  the  singular  thing  in  ever, — no  casual  inspiration  to  in- 
this  case  was,  not  only  that  he  left  voke,  and  to  wait  for,  no  transitory 
this  most  material  part  of  his  work  and  evanescent  lights  to  catch  before 
to  be  performed  after  the  whole  out-  they  faded.  All  that  was  in  his  mind 
line  had  been  finished,  but  that  he  was  subject  to  his  control,  and  ame- 
could  proceed  with  it  to  an  indefinite  nable  to  his  call,  though  it  might  not 
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t>bey  at  the  moment ;  and  while  his 
taste  was  so  sure,  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  overworking  any  thing 
that  he  had  designed,  all  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments  had  that  unity  and 
congruity,  that  they  full  almost  spon¬ 
taneously  into  harmony  and  order ; 
and  the  last  added,  incorporated, 
and  assimilated  with  the  first,  as  if 
they  had  sprung  simultaneously  from 
the  same  happy  conception. 

“  But  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on 
qualities  that  may  he  gathered  here¬ 
after  from  the  works  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him.  They  who  lived  with 
him  mourn  the  most  for  those  which 
will  be  traced  in  no  such  memorial ; 
and  prize  far  above  those  talents 
which  gained  him  his  high  name  in 
philosophy,  that  personal  character 
which  endeared  him  to  his  friend^, 
and  shed  a  grace  and  dignity  over 
all  the  society  in  which  he  moved. 
The  same  admirable  taste  which  is 
conspicuous  in  his  writings,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  higher  principles  from  which 
that  taste  was  but  an  emanation, 
spread  a  similar  charm  over  his 
whole  life  and  conversation ;  and 
gave  to  the  most  learned  philosopher 
of  his  day  the  manners  and  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  most  perfect  gentleman. 
Nor  was  this  in  him  the  result  mere¬ 
ly  of  good  sense  and  good  temper, 
assisted  by  an  early  familiarity  with 
good  company,  and  consequent 
knowledge  of  his  own  place  and  that 
of  all  around  him;  his  good  breed¬ 
ing  was  of  a  higher  descent,  and  his 
powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  some¬ 
thing  better  than  mere  companion¬ 
able  qualities.  With  the  greatest 
kindness  and  generosity  of  nature, 
he  united  the  most  manly  firmness, 
— and  the  highest  principles  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  most  cheerful  and  so¬ 
cial  dispositions,  with  the  gentlest  and 
steadiest  affections.  Towards  women 
he  had  always  the  most  chivalrous 
feelings  of  regard  and  attention,  and 
was,  beyond  almost  all  men,  accept¬ 


able  and  agreeable  in  their  society, 
—  though  without  the  least  levity  or 
pretension  unbecoming  his  age  or 
condition  :  and  such,  indeed,  was  the 
fascination  of  the  perfect  simplicity 
and  mildness  of  his  manners,  that 
the  same  tone  and  deportment  seem¬ 
ed  equally  appropriate  in  all  socie¬ 
ties,  and  enabled  him  to  delight  the 
young  and  the  gay  with  the  same 
sort  of  conversation  which  instruct¬ 
ed  the  learned  and  the  grave. — 
There  never,  indeed,  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  talent  who  appeared  in 
society  so  perfectly  free  from  all 
sorts  of  pretensions  or  notion  of  his 
own  importance,  or  solicitous  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself,  or  so  sincerely  will¬ 
ing  to  give  place  to  every  one  else. 
Even  upon  subjects  which  he  had 
thoroughly  studied,  he  was  never  in 
the  least  impatient  to  speak,  and 
spoke  at  all  times  without  any  tone 
of  authority ;  while  so  far  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  set  off  what  he  had  to  say  by 
any  brilliancy  or  emphasis  of  ex¬ 
pression,  it  seemed  generally  as  if 
he  had  studied  to  disguise  the  weight 
and  originality  of  his  thoughts  under 
the  plainest  form  of  speech,  and  the 
most  quiet  and  indifferent  manner ; 
so  that  the  profoundest  remarks  and 
subtilest  observations  were  often 
dropped,  not  only  without  any  soli¬ 
citude  that  their  value  should  be 
observed,  but  without  any  apparent 
consciousness  that  they  possessed 
any.  Though  the  most  social  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  the  most  disposed 
to  encourage  and  sympathise  with 
the  gaiety  and  joviality  of  others, 
his  own  spirits  were  in  general  rather 
cheerful  than  gay,  or  at  least  never 
rose  to  any  turbulence  or  tumult  of 
merriment:  and  while  he  would  listen 
with  the  kindest  indulgence  to  the 
more  extravagant  sallies  of  his 
younger  friends,  and  prompt  them 
by  the  heartiest  approbation,  his  own 
satisfaction  might  generally  be  tra¬ 
ced  in  a  slow  and  temperate  smile. 
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gradually  mantling  orer  his  bene¬ 
volent  and  intelligent  features,  and 
lighting  up  the  countenance  of  the 
sage  with  the  expression  of  the  mild¬ 
est  and  most  genuine  philanthropy. 
It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  consider¬ 
ing  the  measure  of  his  own  intellect, 
and  the  rigid  and  undeviating  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  own  conduct,  how  to¬ 
lerant  he  was  of  the  defects  and  er¬ 
rors  of  other  men.  He  was  too  in¬ 
dulgent,  in  truth,  and  favourable  to 
his  friends,  and  made  a  kind  and 
liberal  allowance  fur  the  faults  of 
all  mankind,  except  only  faults  of 
baseness  or  of  cruelty,  against  which 
he  never  failed  to  manifest  the  most 
open  scorn  and  detestation.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  in  short,  of  his  high  attain¬ 
ments,  Mr  Playfair  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  estimable  of  men, 
delightful  in  his  manners,  indexible 
in  ^his  principles,  and  generous  in 
his  affections;  he  had  ail  that  could 
charm  in  society  or  attach  in  private ; 
and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the 
free  and  unstudied  conversation  of 
an  easy  and  intelligent  associate, 
they  had  at  all  times  the  proud  and 
inward  assurance  that  he  was  a  be¬ 
ing  upon  whose  perfect  honour  aud 
generosity  they  might  rely  with  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  in  life  and 
in  death :  and  of  whom  it  was  equally 
impossible,  that,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  he  should  ever  perform  a 
mean,  a  selfish,  or  a  questionable  ac¬ 
tion,  as  that  his  body  should  cease  to 
gravitate,  or  bis  soul  to  live. 

“  If  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  our¬ 
selves,  there  is  nothing  here  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  or  partial  feeling,  and 
nothing  with  which  an  indifferent 
and  honest  chronicler  would  not 
concur.  Nor  is  it  altogether  idle  to 
have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  personal 
character  of  this  distinguished  in¬ 
dividual  :  for  we  are  ourselves  per¬ 
suaded,  that  his  personal  character 
has  almost  done  as  much  for  the 
cause  of  science  and  philosophy  a¬ 


mong  his  countrymen  as  the  great 
talents  and  attainments  with  which 
it  was  combined,  and  has  contributed 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  to  give  to 
the  better  society  of  Edinburgh  that 
tone  of  intelligence  and  liberality 
by  which  it  is  so  honourably  distin¬ 
guished.  It  is  not  a  little  advanta¬ 
geous  to  philosophy,  that  it  is  in  fa¬ 
shion;  and  it  is  still  more  advanta¬ 
geous,  perhaps,  to  the  society  which 
is  led  to  confer  on  it  this  apparently 
trivial  distinction.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  country  at  large — for 
its  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and  its 
renown,  that  the  upper  and  influen¬ 
cing  part  of  its  population  should  be 
made  familiar,  even  in  its  untasked 
and  social  hours,  with  sound  and 
liberal  information,  and  be  taught 
to  know  and  respect  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  for  great 
intellectual  attainments.  Nor  is  it, 
after  all,  a  slight  or  despicable  re¬ 
ward  for  a  man  of  genius  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  honour  in  the  highest 
and  most  elegant  society  around  him, 
and  to  receive  in  his  living  person 
that  homage  and  applause  which  is 
too  often  reserved  for  his  memory. 
Now,  those  desirable  ends  can  never 
be  effectually  accomplished,  unless 
the  manners  of  our  leading  philoso¬ 
phers  are  agreeable,  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  habits  and  dispositions  engag¬ 
ing  and  amiable.  From  the  time  of 
Hume  and  Robertson,  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  Edinburgh,  in  possess¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  distinguished 
men,  who  have  kept  up  this  salutary 
connection  between  the  learned  and 
the  fashionable  world ;  but  there 
never,  perhaps,  was  any  one  who 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  confirm 
and  extend  it,  and  that  in  times  when 
it  was  peculiarly  difficult,  as  the  la¬ 
mented  individual  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking ;  and  they  who  have 
had  the  most  opportunity  to  observe 
how  superior  the  society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  to  that  of  most  other  places 
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of  the  same  size,  and  how  much  of 
that  superiority  is  owing  to  the  cor* 
dial  combination  of  the  two  aristo¬ 
cracies,  of  rank  and  of  letters— of 
both  of  which  it  happens  to  be  the 
chief  provincial  seat — will  be  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  importance  of 
the  service  he  has  thus  rendered  to 
its  inhabitants,  and  through  them, 
and  by  their  example,  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Mr  James  Watt,  the  celebrated 
improver  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
the  most  eminent  mechanical  philo¬ 
sopher  of  modern  times,  was  born  at 
Greenock,  in  the  year  1735.  His 
grandfather,  who  had  settled  there 
after  the  civil  wars,  was  a  mathema¬ 
tician  of  considerable  talent,  and 
had  two  sons,  John  and  James,  the 
elder  of  whom,  following  the  pursuits 
of  his  father,  settled  in  Glasgow,  and 
was  the  author  of  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  survey  of  the  Clyde.  James, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  no¬ 
tice,  followed  the  business  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  for  many  years  with  reputation 
and  success,  and  greatly  promoted 
the  improvement  of  his  native  town. 
His  son  James  was  from  infancy  of  a 
very  delicate  constitution,  and  was 
with  difficulty  enabled  to  go  through 
the  common  course  of  education. 

Having  finished  his  studies,  how¬ 
ever,  and  laid  a  solid  foundation  in 
several  branches  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  he  is  said  to  have  been  arti¬ 
cled  as  an  apprentice,  (though  this  has 
been  denied)  to  learn  the  art  of  *'  an 
instrument- maker  ;**  a  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  included  the  making  and 
repairing  of  the  instruments  made 
use  of  in  experiments  in  mechanics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  the  ma¬ 
nufacture,  in  a  rough  way,  of  all  kinds 
of  musical  instruments,  and  of  theo¬ 
dolites,  quadrants,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
land-surveying. 

Having  completed  the  term  of  hit 


apprenticeship,  he  went  to  London, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  remained 
about  a  year  with  a  mathematical  in¬ 
strument-maker  in  the  regular  line 
of  trade ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
his  infirm  state  of  health  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  commenced  business  in  the 
same  line  as  that  to  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  was  in  the  year 
1757  appointed  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment-maker  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

'Ab^out  this  time,  the  professor, 
who  lectured  on  natural  philosophy 
in  the  University,  had  occasion  to 
apply  to  him  to  repair  the  model  of 
Newcomen’s  steam-engine,  which,  by 
length  of  time,  had  become  unfit  for 
exhibiting  to  the  class  the  powerful 
effects  of  steam.  The  mind  of  the 
artist  was  struck  with  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  the  engine,  and  instantly 
perceived  defects,  which  he  felt  him¬ 
self  competent  to  remedy,  and  con¬ 
templated  improvements,  by  which 
its  power  might  be  greatly  increased. 
From  this  hour,  though  lie  still  con¬ 
tinued  his  former  occupation,  his 
whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  which,  he 
considered  every  other  pursuit  as 
subordinate. 

During  more  than  half  a  century 
that  Newcomen’s  engine  had  been 
in  use,  numerous  attempts  bad  been 
made  to  diminish  the  expenditure  of 
fuel  by  improving  the  construction  . 
of  the  boilers  and  fire-places  ;  but 
still,  no  material  alteration  took  place, 
either  in  the  construction  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  acted.  It  occurred, 
however,  to  Mr  Watt,  that  the  true 
mode  of  improving  the  engine,  was 
to  save  the  expenditure  of  steam. 
He  observed  that  the  jet  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  introduced  into  the  cylinder  un¬ 
der  the  piston,  in  order  to  condense 
the  steam,  cooled  the  cylinder  to  such 
a  degree,  that  a  great  quantity  of  tho 
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freshtteam  admitted  for  the  following 
atroke  of  the  machine  was  wasted  in 
restoring  the  temperature.  This  ra¬ 
dical  defect  being  thus  obvious, 
the  inventive  mind  of  Mr  Watt  re* 
quired  only  a  little  time  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  discover  a  remedy.  He  6rst 
thought  of  having  a  wooden  cylinder 
instead  of  a  metal  one;  but  many  phy¬ 
sical  diiEculiies  caused  him  almost 
immediately  to  abandon  that  plan, 
and  he  soon  hit  on  the  happy  idea 
of  letting  the  steam  pass  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vessel,  where  it  should  be  con¬ 
densed  by  the  jet  of  water ;  by  which 
means  the  cylinder  would  never  be 
cooled,  and  consequently  no  steam 
would  be  lust  in  restoring  its  tempe¬ 
rature. 

Amongst  Mr  Watt’s  acquaintances 
at  this  time  was  Dr  Roebuck,  a  man 
of  considerable  merit,  and  possessed 
of  some  property.  This  gentleman 
saw  the  value  of  the  discovery,  andas- 
sociated  himself  with  the  discoverer, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1769,  that  he  reduced  it  to  practice,  at 
Kinnie!,  near  Borrowstounness,where 
the  Doctor  then  resided,  and  tookout 
letters- patent  for  his  “  Method  of 
lessening  the  Consumption  of  Steam 
and  Fuel  in  Fire  Engines.’^  But 
Dr  Roebuck’s  losses  in  other  con¬ 
cerns  causing  a  suspension  of  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Mr  Boulton,  in  the  year 
1773,  became  acquainted  with  the  bu¬ 
siness.  His  knowledge  of  mechanics 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fortune  he  possess¬ 
ed,  induced  him  to  engage  in  it  with 
ardour.  Dr  Roebuck  was  reimbursed 
with  interest ;  and  Mr  Watt,  having 
lost  his  wife,  removed  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  where  he  was  indefatigable  in 
bringing  to  perfection  the  engine 
that  he  i>ad  invented. 

At  the  expence  of  about  L.20,000, 
a  manufactory  was  built,  on  a  barren 
spot  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham, 


merely  because  a  stream  of  water 
could  there  be  obtained  to  turn  a  mill. 
Yet  one  of  the  improved  engines, 
which  does  not  cost  above  L.500, 
would  turn  more  machinery  than  the 
brook,  to  obtain  the  advantage  of 
which  Mr  Boulton  expended  more 
than  L.  10, '000. 

After  Mr  Watt  had  found  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  condensing  the  steam  un¬ 
der  the  piston  in  a  separate  vessel, 
he  considered  that  the  cylinder  was 
still  cooled  by  the  air  when  the  piston 
descended.  To  avoid  this,  he  shut 
up  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  the  piston  be  pressed 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  he  pressed  it  down  by  the 
force  of  steam,  and  restored  the 
equilibrium  by  opening  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  upper  and  lower 
side  of  the  piston. 

This  was  a  second  and  great  im¬ 
provement:  and  all  that  was  done 
afterwards  in  the  reciprocating 
steam-engine,  was  only  to  render 
the  construction  more  perfect  and 
the  management  easier.  There  was 
no  departure  from  this  principle  ; 
but  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  steam  employed  by  Mr  Watt  to 
depress  the  piston  was  never  above 
one-tenth  stronger  than  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  What  are  now  termed  high- 
pressure  engines,  were  not  at  all  in 
use;  and  Mr  Watt,  at  that  time,  dis¬ 
approved  highly  of  working  with 
steam  much  above  the  strength  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  terms  on  which  the  engine 
was  offered  to  the  proprietors  of 
mines,  were  advantageous  and  well 
imagined.  A  set  of  trials,  or  expe¬ 
riments,  were  made  with  Newco¬ 
men’s  old  engine  and  Mr  Watt’s 
new  one,  to  ascertain  the  saving  in  the 
fuel  consumed  ;  and  Messrs  Boulton 
and  Watt  were  only  to  be  paid  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  coals  saved. 
That  saving  was  estimated  according 
to  the  number  of  strokes  and  the 
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•ize  of  the  cylinder ;  and  a  counter 
being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  beam 
or  lever,  to  tell  the  number  of  strokes, 
the  quantity  of  coal  saved  was  thus 
ascertained;  and,  according  to  the 

erice  of  coals  at  the  place,  Messrs 
'oulton  and  Watt  were  paid. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  and  expen* 
sive  invention,  is,  that  those  who 
have  laid  out  large  sums  on  maclii* 
nery  are  not  willing  to  incur  a  fresh 
expense  ;  but  this  obstacle  was  o* 
vercome  by  the  great  liberality  of 
Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt,  who,  at 
first,  used  to  take  the  materials  of 
the  old  engine  in  part  payment  at 
a  price  far  beyond  their  value,  and 
gave  credit  for  the  remainder,  till 
the  advantage  should  be  felt.  With 
such  difficulties  had  two  great  men 
to  struggle,  who,  in  the  end,  acquir* 
ed  great  fortunes  for  themselves,  en¬ 
riched  their  country,  and,  in  some 
measure, , enabled  it  to  sustain  a  war 
of  more  than  twenty  years  against 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Mr  Watt  came  to  settle  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  1773,  but  it  was  1778 
before  the  invention  began  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  1789  the  Perriers  of 
Paris  applied  for  an  engine  to  raise 
water  for  that  city ;  and  the  steam- 
engine  at  Challiot  was  made  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  sent  over  in  parts,  to 
be  put  together  there.  Yet,  though 
this  public  transaction  ought  to  make 
all  who  know  any  thing  of  the  im¬ 
proved  steam-engine  acknowledge 
that  it  is  of  English  origin,  the 
French  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
conceal  it;  and  the  matter  was  carried 
so  far,  that  M.  Riche  de  Prony,  a  re-  > 
spectable  mathematician,  and  chief  of 
the  school  of  roads  and  bridges  in 
France,  has  written  a  quarto  volume, 
giving  an  account  of  the  improved 
steam-engine,  without  once  naming 
the  real  inventor  !  We  presume  the 
same  worthy  person  would  have 


written  a  treatise  on  Vaccination 
without  introducing  the  name  of 
Jenner,  or  a  history  of  the  discovery 
of  Universal  Gravitation,  or  of  the 
Method  of  Fluxions,  without  ever  re¬ 
collecting  the  existence  of  Newton  ! 

The  steam-engine,  as  invented  by 
Newcomen,  and  improved  by  Mr 
Watt,  had  only  been  employed  as  a 
reciprocrating  power  for  drawing 
water ;  and,  indeed,  until  it  was  im¬ 
proved  by  Mr  Watt,  it  was  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  any  purpose  where  ano¬ 
ther  power  could  be  obtained. 
But  when  Mr  Watt  had  overcome 
the  difficulties  as  to  the  reciprocat¬ 
ing  engine,  and  had  rendered  it  less 
expensive,  he  thought  of  various 
methods  of  converting  the  recipro¬ 
cating  power  into  a  rotative  one.  It 
appears,  how'ever,  that  to  inventors 
the  most  complicated  mode  of  ac¬ 
complishing  a  purpose  generally  oc¬ 
curs  first,  and  that  simplicity  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  length  of  time  and  experi¬ 
ence.  The  spinning-wheel,  with  its 
crank  and  fly,  indicates  the  plan  that 
ought  to  have  been  imitated  ;  but  Mr 
Watt,  though  he  meant  to  employ  the 
crank,  wished  to  make  an  improve¬ 
ment,  by  having  on  asecond  axle  a  fly¬ 
wheel,  with  a  heavy  side,  to  revolve 
twice  whilst  the  engine  madea  stroke ; 
the  heavy  side  being  intended  to  be 
always  in  the  act  of  descending,  when 
the  piston  was  at  the  top  or  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cylinder,  that  is  to  say^ 
while  the  power  of  the  engine  was  not 
acting.  But  had  Mr  Watt  considered 
that  a  heavy  fly  is  a  reservoir  of 
power,  which  renders  the  motion  of 
any  machine  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  regular,  he  would  never  have 
attempted  the  two  revolutions  for 
each  stroke,  nor  thought  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  heavy  side  to  the  fly 
Mr  Watt,  in  his  usual  way,  gave 
directions  for  making  a  model  on 
this  plan  ;  but  it  was  not  done  under 
his  own  eye  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
workmen  employed  made  known  the 
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invention  to  a  Mr  Rickard,  who 
took  out  a  jpatent  for  Mr  Watt’s  in* 
vention  before  even  his  model  was 
completed.  The  consequence  of 
this  theft  was,  that  Mr  Watt  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  find  another  mode  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  crank  ;  for,  as  to 
the  useless  invention  of  the  double 
revolving  wheel  with  the  heavy  side, 
that  was  soon  appreciated  as  it  de¬ 
served.  In  this  Mr  Watt’s  inex¬ 
haustible  ingenuity  enabled  him  to 
succeed,  though  not  without  ex- 
ense  and  loss  of  time.  The  plan, 
owever,  was  so  good,  that  it  is  yet 
doubtful  whether  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  crank. 

But  there  yet  remained  one  inven¬ 
tion  necessary  for  giving  perfection  to 
the  rotative  motion.  Though  a  single 
bar  of  iron,  or  beam  of  wood,  will  do 
perfectly  well  to  connect  the  beam 
of  the  engine  with  the  crank,  yet, 
at  the  other  end,  where  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  the  moving  force  are  placed, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  chain 
moving  on  a  circular  head  or  end, 
that  the  pull  might  be  always  in  a 
direction  accurately  perpendicular. 
Before  a  rotative  motion  was  add¬ 
ed,  this  answered  every  purpose,  be¬ 
cause  the  piston  and  the  beam,  pull¬ 
ing  alternately,  there  was  never  any 
pushing.  The  piston  pulled  down 
the  beam  when  the  vacuum  was 
made  under  it,  and  the  weight  at  the 
opposite  end  pulled  up  the  piston 
when  the  equilibrium  was  restored. 
But  when  a  circular  or  rotative  mo¬ 
tion,  with  a  fly-wheel,  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  beam,  the  fly-wheel  be¬ 
came  the  moving  power  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  piston  was  at  the  high¬ 
est  or  the  lowest.  In  that  case  the 
beam  did  not  always  pull,  but  re¬ 
quired  to  push  the  piston,  the  im¬ 
pelling  power  being  for  a  moment 
at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  or 
lever.  A  chain  therefore  could  not 
answer,  it  being  necessary  to  connect 
the  piston-rod  with  the  beam  by  an 


inflexible  bar  of  iron.  Now,  as  the 
end  of  the  beam  moves  in  a  portion 
of  a  circle,  the  pull  or  push  could 
not  be  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  it 
should  be. 

By  means  which  any  one  may  un¬ 
derstand  by  looking  at  one  of  his 
engines,  Mr  Watt  contrived,  with 
admirable  skill,  to  make  the  connex¬ 
ion  between  the  beam  and  the  piston 
exactly  what  was  required.  With¬ 
out  this  beautiful  invention,  which 
connects  in  a  solid  manner  the  mov¬ 
ing  force  and  the  object  moved,  the 
applications  of  the  steam-engine,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  nearly  unlimited, 
would  have  been  extremely  confined 
and  circumscribed. 

Mr  Watt  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
1784,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1785,  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Batavian  Society  in 
1817.  In  1806  the  University  of 
Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  hono¬ 
rary  degree  of  LL.D. ;  and  in  1808 
he  was  chosen,  first  corresponding, 
and  afterwards  foreign  member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France. 

The  following  character  of  this 
truly  illustrious  man,  who,  had  he 
lived  in  the  early  ages  of  society, 
would  have  received  divine  honours, 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  eloquent 
writer,  who  so  happily  sketched  that 
of  Professor  Playfair : 

"  Death  is  still  busy  in  our  high 
places  :  and  it  is  with  great  pain  that 
we  find  ourselves  called  upon,  so  soon 
after  the  loss  of  Mr  Playfair,  to  re¬ 
cord  the  decease  of  another  of  our 
illustrious  countrymen,  and  one  to 
whom  mankind  has  been  still  more 
largely  indebted.  Mr  James  Watt, 
the  great  improver  of  the  steam-en¬ 
gine,  died  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  his 
seat  of  Heathfield,  near  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  the  84-th  year  of  his  age. 

**  This  name,  fortunately,  needs 
no  commemoration  of  ours  ;  for  he 
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that  bore  it  gurvived  to  see  it  crown* 
ed  with  undisputed  and  unenvied 
honours  ;  and  many  generations  will 
robably  pass  away  before  it  shall 
ave  “  gathered  all  its  fame.”  We 
have  said  that  Mr  Watt  was  the 
great  improver  of  the  steam-engine ; 
but,  in  truth,  as  to  all  that  is  admi¬ 
rable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its 
utility,  he  should  rather  be  describ¬ 
ed  as  its  inventor.  It  was  by  his  in¬ 
ventions  that  its  action  was  so  re¬ 
gulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  manufactures,  and  its  power 
so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and 
solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admira¬ 
ble  contrivances,  it  has  become  a 
thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force 
and  its  flexibility  ;  for  the  prodigious 
power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the 
ease,  and  precision,  and  ductility, 
with  which  they  can  be  varied,  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  applied.  The  trunk 
of  an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  a  pin 
or  rend  an  oak  is  nothing  to  it.  It 
can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  metal  like  wax  before 
it,  draw  out,  without  breaking,  a 
thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a 
ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air. 
It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge 
anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribands,  and 
impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  benefits  which  these 
inventions  have  conferred  upon  the 
country.  There  is  no  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  not  been  indebted  to 
them  ;  and  in  all  the  most  material, 
they  have  not  only  widened  most 
magnificently  the  held  of  its  exer¬ 
tions,  but  multiplied  a  thousandfold 
the  amount  of  its  productions.  It 
is  our  improved  steam-engine  that 
has  fought  the  battles  of  Europe, 
and  exalted  and  sustained,  through 
the  late  tremendous  contest,  the 
political  greatness  of  our  land.  It 
IS  the  same  great  power  which  now 


enables  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our 
debt,  and  to  maintain  the 'arduous 
struggle  in  which  we  are  ‘still  en¬ 
gaged,  with  the  skill  and  capital  of 
countries  less  oppressed  with  taxa¬ 
tion.  But  these  are  poor  and  nar¬ 
row  views  of  its  importance.  It  has 
increased  indefinitely  the  mass  of 
human  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and 
rendered  cheap  and  accessible  all  o- 
ver  the  world  the  materials  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  It  has  armed  the 
feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  as¬ 
signed,  completed  the  dominion  of 
mind  over  the  most  refractory  qua¬ 
lities  of  matter,  and  laid  a  sure  foun¬ 
dation  for  all  those  future  miracles 
of  mechanic  power  which  are  to  aid 
and  reward  the  labours  of  after  ge¬ 
nerations.  It  is  to  the  genius  of  one 
man  too  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing; 
and  certainly  no  man  ever  before 
bestowed  such  a  gift  on  his  kind. 
The  blessing  is  not  only  universal, 
but  unbounded  ;  and  the  fabled  in. 
vectors  of  the  plough  and  the  loom, 
who  were  deified  by  the  erring  gra¬ 
titude  of  their  rude  contemporaries, 
conferred  less  important  benefits  on 
mankind  than  the  inventor  of  our 
present  steam-engine. 

“  This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt 
with  future  generations;  and  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  his  race  and  his  country. 
But  to  those  to  whom  he  more  im¬ 
mediately  belonged,  who  lived  in  his 
society  and  enjoyed  his  conversation, 
it  is  not  perhaps  the  character  in 
which  he  will  be  most  frequently 
recalled — most  deeply  lamented— 
or  even  most  highly  admired.  In¬ 
dependently  of  his  great  attainments 
in  mechanics,  Mr  Watt  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  in  many  respects|a 
wonderful  man.  Perhaps  no  indivi¬ 
dual  in|his  age  possessed  so  much 
and  such  varied  and  exact  informa¬ 
tion, —had  read  so  much,  or  remem¬ 
bered  what  he  had  read  so  accurate¬ 
ly  and  so  well.  He  had  infinite 
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quickness  of  apprehension,  a  prodi¬ 
gious  memory,  and  a  certain  rectify¬ 
ing  and  methodising  power  of  under¬ 
standing,  which  extracted  something 
precious  out  of  all  that  was  present¬ 
ed  to  it.  His  stores  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  knowledge  were  immense,  — 
and  yet  less  astonishing  than  the 
command  he  had  at  all  times  over 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  subject 
that  was  casually  started  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  had  been  that  which 
be  had  been  last  occupied  in  study¬ 
ing  and  exhausting ;  such  was  the 
copiousness,  the  precision,  and  the 
admirable  clearness  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  poured  out  upon  it 
without  effort  or  hesitation.  Nor 
was  this  promptitude  and  compass  of 
knowledge  contined  in  any  degree 
to  the  studies  connected  with  his 
ordinary  pursuits.  That  he  should 
have  been  minutely  and  extensively 
skilled  in  chemistry  and  the  arts, 
and  in  most  of  the  branches  of  phy¬ 
sical  science,  might  perhaps  have 
been  conjectured ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  inferred  from  his  usual 
occupations,  and  probably  is  not  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  that  he  was  curious¬ 
ly  learned  in  many  branches  of  anti¬ 
quity,  metaphysics,  medicine,  and 
etymology,  and  perfectly  at  home  in 
all  the  details  of  architecture,  music, 
and  law.  He  was  well  acquainted 
too  with  most  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  familiar  with  their  most 
recent  literature.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
extraordinary  to  hear  the  great  me¬ 
chanician  and  engineer  detailing  and 
expounding,  fur  hours  together,  the 
metaphysical  theories  of  the  German 
logicians,  or  criticising  the  measures 
or  the  matter  of  the  German  poetry. 

**  His  astonishing  memory  was  aid¬ 
ed,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
a  still  higher  and  rarer  faculty — by 
liis  power  of  digesting  and  arranging 
in  its  proper  place  all  the  information 
he  received,  and  of  casting  aside  and 


rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctively, 
whatever  was  worthless  or  immate¬ 
rial.  Every  conception  that  was 
suggested  to  his  mind  seemed  in¬ 
stantly  to  take  its  place  among  its 
other  rich  furniture,  and  to  be  con¬ 
densed  into  the  smallest  and  most 
convenient  form.  He  never  appear¬ 
ed,  therefore,  to  be  at  all  encumber¬ 
ed  or  perplexed  with  the  verbiage 
of  the  dull  books  he  perused,  or  the 
idle  talk  to  which  he  listened  ;  but 
to  have  at  once  extracted,  by  a  kind 
of  intellectual  alchemy,  all  that  was 
worthy  of  attention,  and  to  have  re¬ 
duced  it,  for  his  own  use,  to  its  true 
value  and  to  its  simplest  form.  And 
thus  it  often  happened  that  a  great 
deal  more  was  learned  from  his  brief 
and  vigorous  account  of  the  theories 
and  arguments  of  tedious  writers, 
than  an  ordinary  student  could  ever 
have  derived  from  the  most  faithful 
study  of  the  originals  ;  and  that  er¬ 
rors  and  absurdities  became  manifest 
from  the  mere  clearness  and  plain¬ 
ness  of  his  statement  of  them,  which 
might  have  deluded  and  perplexed 
most  of  his  hearers  without  that  in¬ 
valuable  assistance. 

**  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  with 
those  vast  resourses,  his  conversa¬ 
tion  was  at  all  times  rich  and  instruc¬ 
tive  in  no  ordinary  degree;  but  it 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  pleasing 
than  wise,  and  had  all  the  charms  of 
familiarity,  with  all  the  substantial 
treasures  of  knowledge.  No  man 
could  be  more  social  in  his  spirit, 
less  assuming  or  fastidious  in  his 
manners,  or  more  kind  and  indulgent 
towards  all  who  approached  him. 
He  rather  liked  to  talk,  at  least  in 
his  latter  years  ;  but  though  he  took 
a  considerable  share  of  the  conver¬ 
sation,  he  rarely  suggested  the  to¬ 
pics  on  which  it  was  to  turn,  but 
readily  and  quietly  took  up  what¬ 
ever  was  presented  by  those  around 
him,  and  astonished  tlie  idle  and  bar- 
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ren  propoundera  of  an  ordinary 
theme,  by  the  treasures  which  he 
drew  from  the  mine  which  they  had 
unconsciously  opened.  He  general* 
ly  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  no  choice 
of  predilection  for  one  subject  of 
discourse  rather  than  another,  hut 
allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cycio* 
pedia,  to  be  opened  at  any  letter  his 
associates  might  choose  to  turn  up, 
and  only  endeavoured  to  select  from 
his  inexhaustible  stores  what  might 
be  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his 
present  hearers.  As  to  their  capa* 
city,  he  gave  himself  no  trouble ; 
and,  indeed,  such  was  his  singular 
talent  for  making  all  things  plain, 
clear,  and  intelligible,  that  scarcely 
any  one  could  be  aware  of  such  a 
deficiency  in  his  presence.-  His  talk, 
too,  though  overflowing  with  infor* 
mation,  hud  no  resemblance  to  lec¬ 
turing  or  solemn  discoursing,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  full  of  colloquial 
spirit  and  pleasure.  He  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  quiet  and  grave  humour,  which 
ran  through  most  of  his  conversation, 
and  a  vein  of  temperate  jocularity, 
which  gave  infinite  zest  and  eflect  to 
the  condensed  and  inexhaustible  in¬ 
formation  which  formed  its  main 
staple  and  characteristic.  There  was 
a  little  air  of  affected  testiness,  and  a 
tone  of  pretended  rebuke  and  con¬ 
tradiction,  with  which  he  used  to 
address  his  younger  friends,  that  was 
always  felt  by  them  as  an  endearing 
mark  of  his  kindness  and  familiarity, 
and  prized  accordingly  far  beyond 
all  the  solemn  compliments  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  authority, 
liis  voice  was  deep  and  powerful, 
though  he  commonly  spoke  in  a  low 
and  somewhat  monotonous  tone, 
which  harmonised  admirably  with 
the  weight  and  brevity  of  his  obser¬ 
vations,  and  set  off  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  the  pleasant  anecdotes  which 
he  delivered  with  the  same  grave 
brow  and  the  same  calm  smile  play¬ 


ing  soberly  on  his  lips.  There  was 
nothing  of  effort  indeed,  or  impa¬ 
tience,  any  more  than  of  pride  or 
levity,  in  his  demeanour ;  and  there 
was  a  finer  expression  of  reposing 
strength,  and  mild  self-possession  in 
his  manner,  than  we  ever  recollect 
to  have  met  with  in  any  other  person. 
He  had  in  his  character  the  utmost 
abhorrence  for  all  sorts  of  forward¬ 
ness,  parade,  and  pretensions ;  and 
indeed  never  failed  to  put  all  such 
impostors  out  of  countenance,  by  the 
manly  plainness  and  honest  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  his  language  and  deportment. 

"  In  his  temper  and  dispositions  he 
was  not  only  kind  and  affectionate, 
but  generous,  and  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  all  around  him,  and  gave 
the  most  liberal  assistance  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  all  young  persons 
who  showed  any  indications  of  ta¬ 
lent,  or  applied  to  him  for  patronage 
or  advice.  His  health,  which  was 
delicate  from  his  youth  upwards, 
seemed  to  become  firmer  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years :  and  he  preserved, 
up  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence,  not  only  the  full  command 
of  his  extraordinary  intellect,  but  all 
the  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  the  social 
gaiety  which  had  illuminated  his  hap¬ 
piest  days.  His  friends  in  this  part 
of  the  country  never  saw  him  more 
full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  collo¬ 
quial  animation,  never  more  delight¬ 
ful  nor  more  instructive,  than  in  his 
last  visit  to  Scotland  in  autumn  1817. 
Indeed,  it  was  after  that  time  that 
he  applied  himself  with  all  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  early  life,  to  the  invention  of 
a  machine  for  mechanically  copying 
all  sorts  of  sculpture  and  statuary, 
and  distributed  among  his  friends 
some  of  its  earliest  performances,  as 
the  productions  of  a  young  artist  just 
entering  on  his  83d  year. 

**  This  happy  and  useful  life  came 
at  last  to  a  gentle  close.  He  had 
suffered  some  inconveniences  through 
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the  summer :  but  was  not  seriously 
indisposed  till  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death.  H  e  then  became  perfectly 
aware  of  the  event  that  was  approach* 
ing  ;  and  with  his  usual  tranquillity 
and  benevolence  of  nature,  seemed 
only  anxious  to  point  out  to  the 
friends  around  him  the  many  sources 
of  consolation  which  were  afforded 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  about  to  take  place.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  sincere  gratitude  to  Pro¬ 
vidence  for  the  length  of  days  with 
which  he  had  been  blessed,  and  bis 
exemption  from  most  of  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age,  as  well  as  for  the  calm  and 
cheerful  Evening  of  life  that  be  had 
been  permitted  to  enjoy,  after  the 
honourable  labours  of  the  day  had 
been  concluded.  And  thus,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  in  all  calmness 
and  tranquillity,  he  yielded  up  his 
soul,  without  pang  or  struggle,  and 
passed  from  the  bosom  of  his  family 
to  that  of  his  God ! 

Gaspard  Monoe,  so  celebrated 
for  his  mathematical  talents,  and 
useful  practical  discoveries,  was 
born  at  Beaune,  in  the  province  of 
Burgundy,  in  the  year  1746.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  had  so  much  im¬ 
proved  the  stock  of  knowledge  which 
he  received  at  the  school  of  the 
riests  of  the  Oratory,  at  Lyons,  that 
e  was  appointed  teacher  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Military  School  of 
Mezieres,  and  soon  afterwards  made 
a  Professor.  In  order  to  bring  him 
to  Paris,  Monge  was  in  1780  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  Bossut,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Hydrodynamic  Course, 
instituted  by  Turgot.  The  same 
year  he  was  admitted  into  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Bezout  in  1783,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  that  celebrated  examiner 
of  the  naval  service.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  Monge  had  been  several  times 
invited  by  the  Marquis  de  Castries 


to  write  an  elementary  course  of 
mathematics  for  the  youths  of  the 
naval  service;  but,  from  a  motive 
highly  honourable  to  his  memory, 
he  invariably  refused  to  comply. 
*<  Bezout,”  said  he,  **  has  left  a  wi¬ 
dow  with  no  other  fortune  than  her 
late  husband’s  works,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  away  the  bread  from 
the  widow  of  one  who  has  rendered 
important  services  to  science  and  to 
his  country.”  The  only  elementary 
work  which  he  published  was  his 
Trait6  de  Statique,  which  is  a  mo¬ 
del  of  logical  precision,  clearness, 
and  simplicity. 

In  17^,  when  France  was  mena¬ 
ced  with  invasion,  and  when  the  pu¬ 
blic  distress  called  for  the  talents 
and  courage  of  the  superior  classes, 
Monge  was  created  Minister  of  the 
Marine,  lu  this  new  and  difficult 
situation,  he  spent  his  days  in  giving 
instructions  and  superintending  the 
workmen,  and  his  nights  in  writing 
his  Treatise  on  the  casting  of  artil¬ 
lery  (Fonte  de  Canons,)  a  book  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  directors 
of  the  public  founderies. 

Monge’s  next  great  work  was 
planning  a  system  of  education, 
which  should  combine  a  general 
course  of  Natural  Philosophy  with 
the  more  practical  studies  of  engi¬ 
neering,  and  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Polytechnic 
School.  In  the  execution  of  this  pro¬ 
ject,  Monge  spared  neither  time  nor 
exertions,  delivering  lectures  and  gi¬ 
ving  drawings,  with  rules  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  conduct,  of  time,  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  study,  &c.  As  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  design,  we  discover 
the  names  of  Laplace,  Berthollet, 
Fourcroy,  Chaptal,  and  others. 

After  completing  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Monge  was  sent  into  Italy  with  his 
friend  Berthollet,  now  a  Count  and 
Petr  of  France,  to  superintend  the 
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transportation  of  the  prints,  pictures, 
statues,  &c.  plundered  under  cover 
of  the  treaty  of  Tolentino;  but  these 
monuments  had  hardly  entered  Pa¬ 
ris,  when  Monge  was  appointed  to 
preside  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Sciences  and  the  Arts  destined  to 
accompany  the  expedition  to  Kgypt. 
Here  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  ex¬ 
ertions  ;  visited  the  Pyramids  twice  ; 
saw  the  obelisk,  and  the  grand  ruins 
of  Heliopolis;  studied  the  remains 
of  antiquity  scattered  round  Cairo 
and  Alexandria ;  and  during  a  tedi¬ 
ous  march  through  the  desert,  dis¬ 
covered  the  cause  of  that  wonderful 
phenomenon  known  by  the  name  of 
the  mirage  *. 

After  pursuing  his  labours,  for 
some  time,  with  unabated  vigour 
and  enthusiasm,  Monge  returned  to 
France  with  Napoleon,  who,  when 
First  Consul,  created  him'  succes¬ 
sively  a  Senator  and  Count  of  Pelu- 
sia  in  Egypt. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated,  Monge 


fell  into  disgrace  with  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  which  expelled  him  from  the 
French  Institute,  in  opposition  to  an 
express  ordonnance,  which  enacted 
that  every  member  of  the  ancient 
Academy  of  Sciences  should  be  of 
right  a  member  of  the  newly  regulat¬ 
ed  Institute.  Monge,  already  seven¬ 
ty  years  of  age,  was  so  struck  by  this 
pitiful  outrage,  that  he  sunk  into  a 
state  of  mental  depression,  and  soon 
after  expired.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  original  talents, 
great  activity,  and  indefatigable  ap¬ 
plication  ;  and  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  his  gratitude  to  his  fallen  mas¬ 
ter  renders  him  infinitely  more  re¬ 
spectable  than  many  of  his  contem- 

[loraries,  who  had  the  dexterity  to 
ay  aside  their  old  principles  and  ha¬ 
bits  when  the  tide  of  fortune  turned, 
and  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
Bourbon  Dynasty,  by  traducing  and 
vilifying  the  man  to  whom  they  had 
so  often  offered  up  the  incense  of 
the  most  servile  adulation. 


*  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  our  army  had  tbeir  commanders  been  aware  of  this 
singular  appearance.  On  the  13th  of  March  the  troops  were  prevented  from  advancing, 
and  taking  up  an  advanugeous  position,  by  imagining  they  were  on  the  conSnes  of  a  lake, 
or  sheet  of  water ;  and  the  delusion  was  not  dispelled  till  the  French  were  observed  descend¬ 
ing  and  marching  across  the  imaginary  lake  to  attack  our  regiments  in  the  front.  This 
ignorance  occasioned  a  severe  and  needless  loM  of  lives ;  the  men  being  obliged  to  figbt, 
under  every  possible  disadvantage. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VIEW  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Light. —  Heat. — Hyposulphurous  acid  and  its  compounds. — Discovery  ^ 
Hyposulphuric  Acid. — Experiments  of  Sertiimert  Vogel,  and  Gay-Lus¬ 
sac,  on  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol. — Mineral  vaaters — Mea¬ 
surement  of  the  height  the  Himalaya  Mountains. — Curve  of  permanent 
congelation. 


LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

On  theinterefiting  subjects  of  Light 
and  Heat,  no  great  quantity  of  ad¬ 
ditional  information  was  brought 
into  view  during  the  course  of  this 
year.  It  will  be  recollected,  that, 
some  years  ago,  Morichini  had  per¬ 
formed  a  set  of  experiments,  by 
which  he  professed  to  have  discover¬ 
ed  that  steel  wire,  when  exposed  for 
a  certain  time  to  the  violet  rays  of 
the  sun,  becomes  magnetised.  These 
experiments  have  been  repeated 
by  various  philosophers,  general¬ 
ly  without  success;  though  there 
are  some  who  affirm  that  they  have 
verified  Morichini’s  discovery.  The 
reality  of  this  power  of  the  violet 
rays  was,  therefore,  very  generally 
called  in  question,  till  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Bibliotheque  Univer- 
selle,  that  the  late  Professor  Playfair 
had  witnessed  a  successful  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  kind.  Since  the  time 
of  this  announcement,  various  other 
persons,  and,  among  the  rest,  M. 
Dhombres  Firmas,  have  tried  this 
experiment,  and  have  uniformly  fail¬ 
ed.  The  success  of  Morichini’s  ex¬ 
periment  must,  therefore,  have,  in 
all  probability,  been  owing  to  the 


position  of  his  needles ;  for,  if  they 
had  been  placed  nearly  in  the  mag¬ 
netic  meridian,  a  certain  tempera¬ 
ture  preserved  for  a  certain  time 
may  be  conceived  to  be  capable  of 
inducing  permanent  magnetism. 

The  most  remarkable  paper  on 
the  subject  of  heat  is  an  early  pro¬ 
duction  of  Professor  Leslie,  “  On 
Heat  and  Climate,”  which  had  been 
read  at  two  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Society  as  far  back  as  the  year  1793, 
but  was  first  published  in  the  "  An¬ 
nals  of  Philosophy”  for  July  1819. 
The  novelty  of  the  views  developed  in 
this  ingenious  performance,  its  total 
deviation  from  the  opinions  general¬ 
ly  received  at  the  time,  and  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  authority  evinced  by  the 
author,  appear  to  have  startled  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
prevented  them  from  inserting  it  in 
their  Transactions.  As  far  as  Mr 
Leslie  was  concerned,  this  was  per¬ 
haps  fortunate.  It  induced  him  to 
re-consider  the  subject,  and  proba¬ 
bly  led  to  most  of  the  investigations 
afterwards  given  to  the  world  in  his 
'*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  Heat ;”  a  work  which 
has  deservedly  raised  the  author  to 
the  highest  rank  in  science  as  a  pro- 
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found  thinker  and  original  discoverer. 
Into  the  peculiar  doctrines  develop¬ 
ed  in  this  ingenious  paper,  it  would 
be  obviously  superfluous  to  enter  at 
present ;  but  there  is  one  operation 
which  we  beg  leave  to  notice,  be¬ 
cause  we  consider  it  inaccurate  in 
point  of  fact.  Professor  Leslie  says, 
that,  on  descending  into  the  deepest 
mines,  no  sensible  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  ever  observed.  Now, 
the  fact  is,  that,  in  the  cupper  mines 
of  Cornwall,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  the  air  hot  enough  to  raise 
the  thermometer  to  100*  ;  and  that, 
in  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  the 
miners  work  without  their  clothes, 
and  rather  complain  of  heat  than 
cold.  Dr  Thomson  supposed  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  salt 
mine  at  Nantwich  to  range  between 
80*  and  90°;  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  a  table  published  by  Mr  Bald, 
that  the  air  and  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  coal  mines  in 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  Stafford,  are  from  19°  to 
19°  higher  than  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Whether  we  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  difference  by  the  theory 
uf  subterranean  or  central  fire,  or 
by  any  other  hypothesis,  the  fact  it¬ 
self  is  undoubted ;  and  we  are  rather 
surprised  that  a  philosopher  so  re¬ 
markable  as  well  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  information,  as  for  the  delicacy 
of  his  experiments,  and  the  origina¬ 
lity  of  his  views,  should  have  fallen 
into  such  an  error. 

Galvanism. 

Dr  Hare,  of  America,  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  theory  of  galvanism,  differing 
considerably  from  all  those  hitherto 
started.  According  to  him  the  gal¬ 
vanic  fluid  is  a  compound  of  electri¬ 
city  and  caloric.  The  electricity  is 
increased  by  the  number  of  pairs  of 


plates ;  and  when  this  number  is 
very  great,  as  in  Deluc’s  column,  the 
calorific  effects  become  evanescent. 
The  caloric  is  evolved,  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  surface  ;  and  he  has  shown 
that  it  may  be  very  intense,  even 
when  only  a  single  pair  of  plates  is 
used.  Upon  this  principle,  he  con¬ 
structed  a  battery,  which  produced 
intense  ignition  without  any  electri¬ 
cal  phenomena. 

HTPOSULPHUROUS  ACID  AND  ITS 
COMBINATIONS. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  in¬ 
vestigations  connected  with  experi¬ 
mental  chemistry,  which  this  year 
produced,  is  that  of  Mr  Herschel), 
on  the  hyposulphurous  acid  and  its 
compounds.  An  accident  first  led 
him  to  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry, 
which  has  conducted  to  some  inte¬ 
resting  results.  Having  set  aside,  for 
'a  few  days,  a  solution  of  hydrogu- 
retted  sulphuret  of  lime,  he  was 
struck  by  observing  a  bitterness  in 
the  liquid  when  almost  wholly  de¬ 
composed  and  colourless,  similar  to 
that  of  magnesia,  the  presence  of 
which  he  at  first  suspected,  but  was 
soon  undeceived.  The  liquid  had 
lost  its  property  of  precipitating 
iron  or  copper  from  their  solutions 
in  the  state  of  sulphurcts,  though  it 
still  gave  a  copious  precipitate  to  the 
carbonated  alkalies,  and  of  course 
retained  lime  in  some  state  of  union 
with  an  acid,  which  could  not  be 
either  the  sulphuric  or  ‘sulphurous^ 
neither  of  these  forming  double 
salts  with  lime.  The  inquiry  now 
became  interesting,  and  was  pur¬ 
sued  with  great  success  by  the  in¬ 
genious  chemist  we  have  just  nam¬ 
ed. 

The  hyposulphurous  acid  not  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  a  separate  existence, 
or  at  least  not  being  procurable  in 
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that  state  in  any  quantity,  or  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty,  its  characters 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  examin¬ 
ing  its  combinations  with  different 
bases.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these 
will  be  here  given.  The  hyposul¬ 
phites  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  their  solutions  have  either  an 
intensely  bitter,  or  intensely  sweet 
taste.  When  heated  to  a  degree  be¬ 
low  redness,  they  are  decomposed  ; 
and  while  sulphur  separates,  a  sul¬ 
phite,  or  in  some  cases  a  sulphuret 
of  the  base  remains.  The  action  of 
nitric  acid,  or  a  stream  of  chlorine 
passed  through  their  solutions,  con¬ 
verts  them  into  sulphates.  The  hy¬ 
posulphites  and  their  solutions  are 
decomposed  by  all  other  acids,  ex¬ 
cept  the  carbonic,  especially  when 
heated  with  them.  They  precipitate 
lead  from  its  solutions  in  white  pow¬ 
der,  which  is  hyposulphate  of  lead. 
Oxi-nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of 
mercury,  dropped  into  a  dilute  so¬ 
lution  of  any  hyposulphite,  precipi¬ 
tate  their  respective  metals  in  the 
state  of  suiphurets.  Nitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth  when  heated,  undergoes  the 
same  change ;  while  solutions  of 
manganese,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  tin, 
suffer  no  such  precipitation.  But 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  hyposulphites  is  that 
which  their  solutions  possess  of  dis¬ 
solving  muriate  of  silver,  and  re¬ 
taining  it  in  considerable  quantity  in 
permanent  solution. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
condensed  description  of  the  salts 
which  Mr  Herschell  succeeded  in 
forming,  beginning  with  that  of  lime, 
which  is  the  most  readily  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity. 

Hyposulphiie  lime  m&y  be  form¬ 
ed  by  exposing  the  hydroguretted 
sulphuret  of  that  alkali  in  a  flat  ves¬ 
sel,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  the  air, 
or  by  boiling,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  sulphite  of  lime  with  sul¬ 


phur  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
This  salt  usually  crystallizes  into  ir¬ 
regular  six-sided  prisms,  whose  faces 
are  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles 
of  141°  39',  110°  45',  and  107°  36'. 


They  refract  doubly,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water  :  at  the  temperature 
of  37°,  that  liquid  dissolves  nearly  its 
own  weight  of  them,  and  during  the 
solution  the  thermometer  sinks  to 
31°.  At  50°,  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  saturated  solution  is  1.300;  and 
when  the  temperature  is  60°,  and  the 
specific  gravity  1.114371,  the  solu¬ 
tion  contains  0.2081  of  its  own 
weight.  These  crystals  are  not  al¬ 
tered  by  exposure  to  air,  unless  it  be 
very  dry.  From  Mr  Herschell ’s  ex¬ 
periments,  this  salt  appears  to  be  • 
composed  of 

2  atoms  hyposulphurous  acid,  6.000 

1  atom  lime, . 3.626 

6  atoms  water, . 6.750 


-16.375 

Hyposulphite  of  potash  is  readily 
prepared,  either  by  precipitating  that 
of  lime  by  the  carbonated  alkali,  or 
immediately  decomposing  hydrosul- 
phuret  or  hydroguretted  sulphuret 
of  potash  by  sulphurous  acid,  and 
evaporating  to  a  pellicle.  It  then 
crystallizes  into  a  confused  mass  of 
spiculse.  It  has  a  penetrating  taste 
like  nitre,  succeeded  by  bitterness, 
and  deliquesces  readily  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  When  heated,  it 
dries  down  to  a  white  mass,  then 
takes  fire,  and  burns  like  a  piece  of 
tinder. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  form¬ 
ed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
On  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  silky 
tufts  radiating  from  centres,  which 
at  length  extend  through  the  whole 
liquid,  and  become  almost  solid.  Its 
taste  is  intensely  bitter  and  nau¬ 
seous.  When  heated,  it  first  under¬ 
goes  the  watery  fusion,  then  dries 
into  a  white  mass,  and  at  length  takes 
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fire,  burin^  with  a  yirid  cooflagra- 
tion  and  bi;i2bt  yellow  flame. 

flyposulj^Ue  (UfitHonia  is  not 
easily  procur,ed  in  regular  crystals. 
Its  taste  is  excessively  pungent,  and 
succeeded  by  &  disgusting  Intter^ess. 
When  heateid,  it  burns  with  a  weak 
flame,  and  evaporates  entirely. 

Hi/posulphite  qfbarytcf  is  a  white 
brilliant  scaly  pow,der,  which  is  so¬ 
luble  in  dilute  .ipuriatic  acid,  but  not 
in  2000  tuqes  ^ts  weight  of  water. 
When  heated  on  a  platma  foil,  it  was 
thrown  into  a  singular  agitation,  and 
seemed  env^opqd  by  a  kind  of  fog 
caused  by  its  own  dust,  thrown  up  in 
an  infinite  number, of  minute  explo¬ 
sions.  AfCCording  to  Mr  HerscbelPs 
analysis,  it  is  a  compound  of  two  a- 
toms  acid  plus  one  atom  barytes. 

Hyposulphite  strontian  crystal¬ 
lizes  m  flat  rhombs,  having  the  plane 
angles  of  thejr  more  extended  sur¬ 
faces,  about  64°  45'  and  115°  15';  but 
their  soljd  form  is  that  of  an  oblique 
parallelopiped,  whose  sides  are  incli¬ 
ned  to  each  other  at  angles  of  about 
76^  30', '96°  45',  and  97°  13'.  It  is 
doubly  refractive,  and  soluble  in 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  water 
at  the  temperature  of  45°,  while  it 
dissolves  in  1.75  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.  Its  taste  is  excessive¬ 
ly  bitter.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
but  readily  dissolves  muriate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  while  alcohol  precipitates  the  so¬ 
lution  in  the  state  of  a  sweet  syrup. 

Hyposulphite  of  magnesia  is  easily 
formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phite  of  magnesia  with  flowers  of*  sul¬ 
phur.  It  readily  crystallizes,  is  in- 
. tensely  bitter,  dissolves  easily  in  wa¬ 
ter,  but  is  apparently  not  deliques¬ 
cent.  When  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  it 
burns  with  a  weak  blue  flame ;  but  is 
incapable  per  se  of  maintaining  the 


combusUcP :  when  heated  in  the  fltune 
of  a  blow-pipe,  it  swells  into  a  fun¬ 
gous  mass,  by  the  escape  of  sulphur, 
as  borax  does  by  that  of  water. ' 

Passing  over  the  hyposulphites  of 
alumina  and  iron,  thefoVmer  of  which 
Mr  HeVschlell  endeavoured  to  insu¬ 
late,  in  various  ways,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  we  come  to  the  hyposulphite  qf 
copper^  which  may  be  obtained  by 
digesting  hyposulphite  of  lime  on 
carbonate  of  copper,  or  by  mixing 
sulphate  of  copper  with  hyposulphites 
of  lime,  potash,  &c.  It  is  colourless, 
and  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste, 
without  any  metallic  flavour.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  ammonia,  nor 
turned  blue  by  an  excess  of  that  al¬ 
kali,  provided  the  air  be  excluded. 
The  copper  in  this  salt  is,  therefore, 
in  the  state  of  protoxide. 

Hyposulphite  ^  lead  is  a  white 
mealy  powder,  obtained  by  pouring 
nitrate  of  lead  into  a  neiltrd  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  and  when  held  long  in  the 
mouth  leaves  an  impression  of  sweet¬ 
ness.  It  requires  for  solution  not 
less  than  3266  times  its  weight  of 
water.  When  heated  even  below 
212°  it  turns  black ;  and  when  the 
temperature  is  raised,  takes  fire,  and, 
becoming  red  hot,  burns  with  a  weak 
flame,  if  it  be  now  removed  from 
the  fire,  the  ignition  and  combustion 
may  be  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time,  by  cautiously  adding  small 
quantities  of  the  substance.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  Mr  Her- 
schell,  this  salt  is  composed  of  two 
atoms  acid  plus  one  atom  protoxide 
of  lead. 

Hyposulphite  of  silver  may  be  form¬ 
ed  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a 
diluted  solution  of  any  hyposulphite. 
It  has  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste  *. 
In  a  short  time  it  is  decomposed,  and 


"  The  sudden  production  of  intense  sweetness,  by  mixing  two  such  disgustingly  bitter  li¬ 
quids  as  nitrate  silver  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  very  striking,  and  proves  bow  little  we 
know  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  affect  the  organs  of  taste. 
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siilphuret  of  silver  precipitated.  Mr  pharous  acid  escapes,  and  nothing 
Herschell  has  shown  that  the  hypo*  remains  but  sulphuric  acid.  All  the 
sulphite  of  stiver  has  the  property  of  salts  formed  with  bases  by  this  re¬ 
combining  with  several  of  the  other  markable  acid  appear  ta  be  soluble, 
hyposulphites,  and  forming  double  Some  curious  experiments,  former- 
salts,  which  have  some  permanency,  ly  made  by  Serturner,  on  the  action 
Of  these  be  has  described  the  follow-  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  have 
ing:  been  repeated  and  confirmed  by  M. 

Vogel  of  Munich,  and  especially  by 
Hyposulphite  of  potash  and  silver.  M.  Gay-Lussac,  who  prepared  sul- 

. -  of  soda  and  silver.  phovinate  of  barytes  in  a  state  of 

.  —  of  ammonia  and  silver,  purity,  and  subjected  the  acid  to  ana- 

.  -  —  -  of  lime  and  silver.  lysis.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  rhom- 

.  I  ■- of  strontian  and  silver,  boidal  prisms,  terminated  by  four- 
—  of  lead  and  silver.  sided  pyramids,  the  faces  of  which 

correspond  with  those  of  the  prism. 
Mr  HerschelPs  experiments  to  They  are  transparent,  and  do  not 
procure  the  hyposulphite  of  mercury  alter  in  the  open  air,  but  become 
do  not  appear  to  have  led  to  very  sa-  opaque  when  kept  under  an  exhaust- 
_  tisfactory  results.  It  seems  to  fol-  ed  receiver  along  with  sulphuric  acid, 
low  from  them,  however,  that  hypo-  Oftlirs  salt,  when  calcined,  100  parts 
sulphurous  acid  is  capable  of  com-  dried  in  the  air  lost  45.07  parts,  and 
bining  with  the  peroxide,  but  not  furnished  54.93  parts  of  sulphate  of 
with  the  protoxide  of  mercury.  His  barytes.  The  same  quantity  of  salt, 
trials  also  to  procure  hyposulphur-  calcined  with  chlorate  and  carbonate 
ous  acid  in  a  separate  state,  though  of  potash,  and  afterwards  preeipita- 
not  completely  successful,  seem  not  tea  by  muriate  of  barytes,  yielded 
entirely  to  preclude  the  hope  of  here-  1 11.47  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes, 
after  accomplishing  it.  or  nearly  double  what  was  obtained 

in  the  first  experiment.  Thus,  it  ap- 
Hyposutphuric  acid  has  been  only  pears,  that  the  acid  possesses  exact- 
recently  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  ly  the  constituents  and  the  capacity 
and  Welter,  who  obtained  it  by  pass-  of  saturation  of  hyposulpburic  acid, 
ing  a  current  of  sulphurous  gas  and  that  the  vegetable  matter  which 
through  water  in  which  the  black  it  holds  in  combination  produces  no 
oxide  of  manganese  was  suspend-  alteration  in  these  particulars.  This 
ed.  Sulphates  and  hyposulphates  curious  subject  requires  much  fuller 
of  manganese  were  formed.  These  investigation, 
salts  were  decomposed  by  means  Four  new  alkaline  substances  have 
of  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  no-  been  discovered  and  described  by  the 
thing  remained  but  hyposulphate  of  French  chemists,  to  which  they  have 
barytes,  which  was  crystallized,  re-  given  the  names  of  morphine,  stryeh- 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  barytes  nine,  brucine,  delphine,  and  picro- 
precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition  toxine.  They  have  been  found  in  the 
of  sulphuric  acid.  From  these  ex-  seeds,  bark,  or  fruit  of  vegetables, 
periments,  it  appears  that  hyposul- 

phuric  acid  is  a  compound  of  one  kikeral  waters. 

atom  of  sulphuric,  plus  one  atom  of 

sulphurous  acid.  It  may  be  concen-  Analyses  of  certain  mineral  wa- 
trated  to  a  certain  point ;  but  if  the  ters,  in  different  parts  of  the  wprld, 
concentration  be  farther  urged,  sul-  having  appeared  m  the  course  of  the 
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ear  in  the  Scientific  Journals,  it  may 
e  useful  to  collect  and  exhibit  the 
results,  in  a  few  instances. 

Of  the  water  of  the  boiling  spring 
in  the  harbour  of  Milto,  Or  Thom¬ 
son  analysed  a  specimen  about  ayear 
and  a  half  ago,  and  found  its  specific 
gravity  to  be  i.OSSl.  Its  saline  con¬ 
stituents,  in  500  grains  of  this  water, 
determined  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  described  in  the  **  Annals  of 
Philosophy,**  xiv.  27.  are  as  follow  : 


Common  salt, . ......20.924 

Muriate  of  lime,... . .  3.505 


Sulphate  of  soda...... . .  0.684 


25.113 

So  that  it  contains  about  one  half 
per  cent,  more  of  salt  than  sea-water 
does. 

Mr  Cooper  examined  a  specimen  of 
mineral  water  from  the  coast  of  Sus¬ 
sex  between  Newhaven  and  Hotting- 
dean.  It  flows  from  a  bed  of  chalk, 
and  its  temperature  is  uniformly  60^ 
as  it  issues  from  the  earth.  Its  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  is  1.076 ;  so  that  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  the  boiling 
spring  in  the  island  of  Milto.  It  is 
slightly  acidulous,  and  has  the  taste 
of  iron.  Mr  Cooper  detected  the 
following  substances  in  it :  oxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  muriatic  acid,  {sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and 
soda. 

We  are  indebted  to  Or  Marcet  for 
an  extensive  set  of  experiments  on 
sea  water,  collected  from  different 
seas,  and  from  different  depths  of 
the  same  sea.  Among  others  we 
find  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
Lake  Ourraia,  in  Persia,  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  region  of 
Mount  Ararat.  A  small  quantity 
of  tlie  water  from  this  lake  was  sent 
by  the  late  Mr  Browne,  the  traveller, 
(of  whose  murder  by  Persian  ban¬ 
ditti,  the  reader  will  find  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  affecting  account  in  the  Tra¬ 
vels  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,)  to 


Mr  Smithson  Tennant.  This  por¬ 
tion  was  subjected  to  analysis  by  Dr 
Marcet;  its  specific  gravity  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  1.10507 ;  and  500  grains 
found  to  yield  the  following  saline 
contents  t 

Common  salt,...M.M.M.M.M.M....  85.00 
Muriate  of  magnesia, ......m.....  10.08 

Sulphate  of  soda  I  sss  ess  ess  sso  see  sss  •  40.26 


135.34 

From  which  it  follows,  that  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  this  lake  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  salt  than  any  other  mi¬ 
neral  waters  hitherto  examined, 
those  of  the  Dead  Sea  excepted. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  as  determined  by  dif¬ 
ferent  chemists,  varies  a  little.  Kla¬ 
proth  found  it  1.245;  Gay-Lussac, 
1.2283;  and  Dr  Marcet,  1.211. 
But  this  difference  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  discordance  which  pre¬ 
vails  as  to  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  water  itself,  and  which  shows 
how  small  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  art  of  analysing  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  and  how  little  confidence  can 
be  reposed,  on  such  a  subject,  even 
in  the  most  accurate  of  our  experi- 
m  enters.  It  is  therefore  of  the  ut¬ 
most  consequence  that  the  succes¬ 
sive  steps  01  every  analysis,  and  the 
method  employed  in  calculating  the 
respective  proportions  of  each  con¬ 
stituent,  should  be  carefully  record¬ 
ed.  Attention  to  this  will  always 
render  such  experiments  important ; 
while  those  who  merely  set  down  the 
results  of  their  experiments  furnish 
us  with  no  means  of  detecting  their 
errors,  and  may  rest  assured  that, 
hereafter,  when  the  mode  of  analysis 
has  become  more  perfect  than  at 
present,  their  conclusions  will  be  of 
jio  value  whatever.  In  confirmatioa 
.of  these  remarks,  and  to  poiirt  out 
more  forcibly  the  necessity  of  what 
we  recommend,  we  shall  here  give 
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Ihe  saline  contents  extracted  from  Sea,  according  to  Marcet,'  Klap- 
lOO  grains  of  water  of  the  Dead  roth,  and  Gay.Lutsac. 


Common  mlt  . 

MurUte  of  lime  ...  .. 
Muriate  of  magnetia 
Sulphate  of  lime . 


Marcet. 

Klaproth. 

Oay-LuM 

,  10.676 

7.80 

6.95 

.  3.798 

10.60 

3. 93 

10.100 

84.20 

15.51 

,.  0.054 

— 

— 

84.688 

48.60 

86.24 

Klaproth’s  salts  were  onl^  dried  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
which  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
weight  of  his  salts ;  but  how  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  great  discordance 
between  Marcet  and  Gay-Lussac  in 
the  weights  of  common  salt  and 
muriate  of  magnesia  ? 

HEIGHT  OF  THE  HIMALAYA  MOUN¬ 
TAINS. 

Geometrical  measurements,  -by 
persons  engaged  in  geographical 
surreys  at  the  foot  of  this  stupend¬ 
ous  range,  leave  it  no  longer  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  elevation  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  divide  India  from  Tartary 
surpasses  considerably  that  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  formerly  es¬ 
teemed  the  highest  points  on  the  sur. 
face  of  the  globe.  In  the  1 2th  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  ap- 

E eared  a  dissertation  by  H.  T.  Cole- 
rooke.  Esq.,  in  which  he  examines 
the  information  then  existing  (in 
1814)  and  supports  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  already  stated.  Since  that 
time  the  inquiry  has  been  farther 
pursued,  chiefly  by  Captain  Webb, 
employed  on  a  survey  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kemaon,  recently  ceded  to 
the  British  by  the  Nepalese.  A  list 
of  the  elevated  peaks  of  the  Hima¬ 
laya  mountains  measured  by  him  has 
appeared  in  various  publications, 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  agrees  with  the 
ampler  information  contained  in  a 
memoir  of  his  survey  officially  fur¬ 
nished  by  him. 


In  this  survey  the  accessible  posi¬ 
tions  are  determined  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  triangles,  of  which  all  the 
angles  were  observed ;  but  inacces¬ 
sible  places  could  not  of  course  be 
so  correctly  determined,  as  but  two 
angles  could  be  taken.  In  the  in¬ 
stance,  therefore,  of  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
distances  were  deduced  from  more 
than  one  triangle,  and  the  mean  of  ^ 
the  different  results  taken.  Hence  the 
cases  are  not  numerous  where  discre¬ 
pancies  appeared  amounting  to  more 
than  100  mthoms  in  distance,  or  100 
feet  in  height.  Being  satisfied,  then, 
that  the  distances  might  be  relied  on, 
daptain  Webb  proceeded  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  heights  of  the  several  peaks 
observed  by  him  in  the  snowy  range. 
The  largest  set  of  observations  was 
made  at  Calinatb,  an  elevated  sta¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  height  geometri¬ 
cally  determined  is  6417  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  barometri¬ 
cally  6388  feet  above  the  level  of 
Calcutta.  Four  of  these  peaks,  and 
among  them  the  highest  of  the  whole, 
are  distinctly  visible  at  Casipur,  and 
were  then  observed.  This  station  is  in 
the  plain  of  Rohilkhund,  and  about 
650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Every  observation  was  repeated  with 
the  telescope  reversed ;  and  a  mean 
of  the  angles  as  read  off  on  both  sides 
of  zero  assumed.  It  was  also  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  telescope  described 
true  vertical  angles,  by  bringing  the 
iatersection  of  the  wires  into  contact 
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with  a  welUdefined  object,  and  its 
reflected  image.  Other  precautions 
were  also  used  to  ensure  accuracj. 
The  heights,  too,  were  computed  ac> 
cording  to  the  formula  given  by  Mr 
Colebrooke,  in  the  12th  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches ;  making  an 
allowance  of  l-18th  of  the  interest* 
ed  arc  for  terrestrial  refraction.  Tnis 
was  the  rate  flxed  on  Iw  Captain 
Webb,  from  the  result  of  coiwuta* 
tions  made  by  him,  with  different 
rates,  from  1-lOth  to  l-20th,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  and  adopt* 
ing  that  as  the  mean,  under  which 
the  extreme  difference  of  results 
should  be  found  to  be  the  least. 

The  mountains  measured  by  him 
were,  first,  a  cluster  of  loRy  peaks 
situated  between  lat.  30°  40^  and 
30°  50',  and  10'  on  either  side  of 
long.  70.  Six  peaks  in  that  group 
were  found  to  be  from  22,058  to 
23,164  feet  high ;  and  three  con¬ 
tiguous  ones  from  19,106  to  21,611 
feet. 

The  next  group  is  still  of  loftier 
elevation,  and  situated  in  and  near 
lat.  30°  20'  and  between  long.  79°  37' 
and  79^  55'.  Four  peaks  of  this  group 
rise  from  22,313  to  25,669  feet.  Two 
contiguous  ones  on  the  east  are 
20,686  and  15,733 ;  and  a  multitude 
of  positions  towards  the  west  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  from  10,653 
to  12,156  feet.  Captain  Webb  here 
traced  the  Gauri  to  the  spot  where  it 
emerges  from  the  snow,  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  which  he  determined  at  1 1,543 
feet. 

In  a  third  group  the  loftiest  point 
is  22,635  feet  high,  encompassed  by 
four  other  toweringpeaks  from  17,994 
to  21,439  feet.  On  the  north-west 
of  this  group  is  Lebong  ghaut,  which 
was  crossed  in  June  1816,  and  the 
crest  of  which,  in  lat.  30°  20^  and 
long.  80°  27',  was  found,  by  geome¬ 
trical  measurement,  to  be  18,871  feet. 

Between  this  and  another  pass  in¬ 
to  Chinese  Tartary  situated  W.S.W. 
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from  it,  a  cluster  of  lofty  cmiaenous 
intervenes.  Three  of  these  were 
measured,  and  founu  to  be  from  IQfiSQ 
to  21,150  feet ;  and  two  others  near¬ 
est  to  the  pass,  the  highest  of  whidi 
was  22,441  feet.  The  pass  itself  was 
found  to  be  17,598  feet  high.  Be¬ 
ing  on  the  frontiers  of  the  British 
dominions.  Captain  Webb  received 
a  visit  from  the  Chinese  governor  of 
the  adiacent  province;  and  having 
carried  a  series  of  levels  geometri¬ 
cally  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  mandarin,  found  his 
lace  of  encampment  14,484  fieet 
igh.  To  the  south  of  the'encamp- 
ment  is  a  peak  19,857  feet,  succeed¬ 
ed  by  others  of  less  elevation  (one, 
for  example,  18,398  feet,)  which 
lead  to  a  fifth  group  of  lofty  peaks 
measured  in  the  course  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is 
22,727  feet,  the  others  declining  from 
22,238  to  ^,923  feet.  The  loftiest 
point  of  this  group  was  distinctly  vi¬ 
sible  from  Philibhit,  as  is  the  highest 
of  the  third,  and  the  most  southerly 
of  the  second  group.  Their  elevm- 
tions,  as  determineu  by  the  mean  re¬ 
sult  d  several  admeasurements,  were 
respectively  22,277,  22,635,  and 
22,313  feet.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  of  these  is  the  mountain  ob¬ 
served  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Colebrooke, 
from  two  stations,  Philibhit  and 
Jethpur ;  the  mean  of  whose  obser¬ 
vations,  calculated  on  an  allowance 
of  1-1 1th  of  the  intercepted  urc  for 
terrestrial  refraction,  gave  22,768 
feet. 

The  loftiest  summit  measured  by 
Captain  Webb  (25,669  feet)  was,  in 
like  manner,  observed  from  several 
places  ;  viz.  from  the  remote  station 
of  Cassipur,  nearly  86  geographical 
miles  ;  from  Calinath,  47  geographi¬ 
cal  miles ;  and  from  Crangoli,  43  geo¬ 
graphical  miles. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  results  of 
Captain  Webb's  laborious  researches 
correspond  with  the  measurements 
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detailed  by  Mr  Colebrooke  in  the  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  com* 
12th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re*  niencea,  in  South  America,  at  the 
searches  above  referred  to.  The  elevation  of  4800  metres,  or  15,747 
elevated  peaks  exceed  20,000,  and  feet ;  and  that,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
the  loftiest  even  25,000  feet  above  latitude  19^  to  20**,  the  limit  of  per* 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Further  baro*  manent  congelation  commenceo  at 
metrical  mensurements  of  the  most  4600  metres,  or  15,091  feet.  The 
elevated  accessible  peaks  are  still  same  intelligent  traveller  assigns  the 
however  wanting  *.  height  of  2550  metres,  or  83^  feet. 

In  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
limit  of  con|;elation  is  considerably  latitude  of  45^.  Deluc  also  differs 
higher  than  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  from  Professor  Leslie.  He  gives 
Andes  in  South  America,  or  in  the  the  height  of  the  line  of  permanent 
Alps  of  Europe.  In  a  communica*  snow  under  the  equator  at  2434 
tion  to  the  Asiatic  Society  from  French  toises,  or  15,565  English 
Captain  Hodgson,  who  visited  the  feet,  which  was  actually  observed 
remotest  accessible  fountains  of  the  to  be  the  elevation  of  the  curve  at 
•  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  it  ap*  the  basaltic  summit  of  Pinchincha, 
pears,  that  the  glacier  and  wall  of  half  a  degree  south  of  the  equator ; 
snow  from  beneath  which  the  Ganges  in  the  mean  latitude,  according  to 
issues,  was  by  him  determined  at  inferences  drawn  from  observations 
12,914  feet  above  the  level  of  the  in  France  andChili,from  1500  to  1600 
sea.  The  limit  of  congelation,  then,  toises,  or  about  10,000  English  feet ; 
may  be  reckoned  in  round  numbers,  at  or  near  the  tropics,  as  at  the  Peak 
either  at  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  of  Teneriffe,  2100  toises;  and  at  or 
in  the  parallel  of  31°,  as  inferred  near  the  polar  circles,  nothing.  We 
from  Captain  Hodgson’s  measure*  need  not,  however,  be  astonished  at 
ment;  or  at  13,500  feet  in  that  of  the  discrepancies  between  theory 
30°,  as  concluded  by  Captoin  Webb  and  observation,  when  we  6nd  that 
from  his  observations.  The  former  no  two  observers  are  agreed  about 
of  these  differs  from  Professor  Les-  almost  an^  one  fact.  We  may  at 
lie’s  theoretical  computation  about  the  same  time  remark,  that  the  mea* 
1,750,  and  the  latter  about  2,000  surements  hitherto  made  in  India 
feet.  According  to  him,  the  ex*  are  little  better  than  mere  approxi* 
tremes  of  the  permanent  curve  of  mations ;  and  though  the  coinci* 
congelation  are,  under  the  equator,  dence  between  the  results  obtained 
1 5,^7  feet,  and  at  the  poles  0 ;  and,  by  Mr  Colebrooke  and  Captain  Webb 
the  height  in  the  middle  latitude  establishes,  that  certain  peaks  on  the 
45°,  7671  feet.  The  intermediate  Himalaya  range  are  the  most  eleva* 
degrees  are  likewise  computed ;  ted  points  on  the  earth’s  surface, 
hence  we  have  12,853  feet  for  the  we  must  wait  for  further  observe* 
tropics,  and  2419  feet  for  the  polar  tions  and  measurements  before  we 
circles.  can  venture  to  speak  decidedly  as 

But  Baron  Humboldt  found,  by  to  their  absolute  height, 
observation,  that,  under  the  equator, 

*  It  it  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  attempts  bare  hitherto  been  made  to  ascertain  correctly 
the  heights  of  the  most  elerated  points  in  the  Caucasian  chain.  The  height  of  Elburua 
was  estimated  by  Professor  Pallas  as  equal  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  by  the  Russian 
Astronomer  Wishnefsky  at  16,700  French  feet,  which  is  2000  feet  higher.  This  shows  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  achieved  in  this  interesting 
department  of  science. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

VIEW  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERIES,  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  TRAVELLERS  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Travels  in  AJrica.  —  Bowdich’s  Mission  to  Ashantee.— ‘Travels  in  Persia.^ 
Sir  William  Oaseley. — Moritz  Von  Kotzebue. — Lieuienant-Colond  Fitx- 
clarence’s  Journey  over  land  from  Indian— Mr  Odefs  second  expedition  io 
the  interior  <f  New  Holland. 


Considerable  contributions  have 
been  this  year  made  to  the  science 
of  Geography ;  and  although  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  thing  very  im* 
ortant  has  been  discovered,  we 
ave  been  furnished  with  more  ex* 
tended,  and,  in  general,  more  accu* 
rate  information,  on  a  variety  of 
points  hitherto  involved  in  obscurity, 
and  with  details  of  the  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  conditions  of  several  tribes 
of  whom  almost  nothing  was  previ¬ 
ously  known.  On  the  subject  of 
Africa,  always  one  of  prominent  in¬ 
terest,  we  have'  only  to  notice  the 
account  given  by  Mr  Bowdich  of 
the  Mission  to  Ashantee,  which, 
crude  and  ill  digested  as  it  is,  never¬ 
theless  supplies  some  curious  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  warlike  and  ferocious 
tribe,  and  of  the  court  of  his  sable 
Mmesty  Sai  Tooto  Quamina. 

The  origin  and  objects  of  this 
mission  were,  if  possible,  to  form  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  and  to  prevent  those  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  country  of  the  Fantees, 
our  allies,  which,  in  1806,  1811,  and 
1816,  had  spread  general  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  been  accompanied  with 
unparalleled  atrocity  and  bloodshed; 


while,  on  all  these  occasions,  the 
Governor  of  Cape-Coast  Castle  had 
been  obliged  to  purchase  the  retreat 
of  the  invaders  oy  the  payment  of 
large  sums  of  money.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  disasters,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  had  earnestly  requested  his 
superiors  at  home  to  authorise  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  King  of  Ariiantee ;  and 
this  request  being  acceded  to,  some 
valuable  presents,  together  with  a 
draft  of  instructions,  were  forwarded 
by  the  Spring  ship  of  L817 ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  April,  the 
mission,  consisting  of  Mr  James,  its 
nominal  head,  Mr  Bowdich,  a  young 
writer,  Mr  Hutchison,  also  a  writer, 
Mr  T^lie,  assistant  swgeon,  with  a 
proper  number  of  bearers,  Ashantee 
guides,  and  two  native  soldiers,  set 
out  from  Cape-Coast  Castle.  On  the 
last  day  of  April,  the  party  reached 
the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Boo- 
Sempra,  of  which  Mr  Bowdich  says, 
**  Nothing  could  be  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  its  scenery :  the  bank  on  the 
south  side  was  steep,  and  admitted 
but  a  narrow  path ;  that  on  the  north 
sloping ;  on  which  a  small  Fetish 
house,  under  the  shade  of  a  cachou 
tree,  fixed  the  eye ;  whence  it  wan- 
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dered  over  a  rich  variety  of  tint  and 
foliage,  in  which  light  and  shade 
were  most  happily  blended :  the 
small  rocks  stole  through  the  her* 
bage  of  the  banks,  and  now  and  then 
ruffled  the  water:  the  doom  trees 
towering  in  the  shrubbery,  waved  to 
the  most  gentle  air  a  rich  foliage  of 
dark  green,  mocking  the  finest  tonch 
of  the  pencil;  the  tamarind  and 
smaller  mimosas  heightening  its  ef¬ 
fect  by  t^eir  livelier  tint,  and  the 
more  piquant  delicacy  of  their  leaf : 
the  cotton  trees  overtopped  the 
whole,  enwreathed  in  convolvuli,  and 
several  elegant  little  trees,  unknown 
to  me,  rose  in  the  background,  in¬ 
termixed  with  palms,  and  made  the 
coup  d’oeil  enchanting.  The  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  were  sobered  by  the 
rich  reflections  of  the  water;  and 
there  was  a  mild  beauty  in  the  land¬ 
scape  congenial  to  barbarism,  which 
imposed  the  expectation  of  elegance 
and  refinement.  I  attempted  a  sketch, 
but  it  was  far  beyond  my  rude  pen¬ 
cil  ;  the  expression  of  the  scene  could 
only  have  been  traced  in  the  profile 
of  every  tree ;  and  it  seemed  to  de¬ 
fy  any  touches,  but  those  of  a  Claude 
or  a  Wilson,  to  depict  the  life  of  its 
beauty.” 

At  last  they  reached  the  capital 
Coomassie,  which  is  estimated  at  146 
miles,  (or  about  97  miles  of  direct 
distance)  from  Cape-Coast  Castle, 
and  which  they  entered  in  great 
state.  And  here  they  were  soon 
doomed  to  witness  a  spectacle  of  the 
most  horrid  and  revolting  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  which  they  soon  found  to 
be  as  frequent  as  it  is  disgustingly 
dreadful  and  inhuman. 

Here  our  attention  was  forced 
from  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd 
to  a  most  inhuman  spectacle,  which 
was  paraded  before  us  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  it  was  a  man  whom  they  were 
tormenting  previous  to  sacrifice ;  his 
hands  were  pinioned  behind  him,  a 


knife  was  passed  through  his  checks, 
to  which  his  lips  were  noosed  like 
the  figure  of  8 ;  one  ear  was  cut  off 
and  carried  before  him,  the  other 
hung  to  his  head  by  a  small  bit  of 
skin ;  there  were  several  gashes  in 
his  back,  and  a  knife  was  thrust  under 
each  shoulder  blade ;  he  was  led  with 
a  cord  passed  throngh  his  nose,  by 
men  disfigured  with  immense  caps  of 
shaggy  black  skins,  and  drums  beat 
before  him ;  the  feeling  this  horrid 
barbarity  excited  must  be  imagined.” 

It  is  not  german  to  our  present 
urpose  to  notice  the  **  palavers’* 
eld  with  Sai  Tooto  Quamina,  and 
his  caboceers,  in  which,  by  bis  own 
shewing,  Mr  Bowdich  acquitted 
himself  to  a  miracle,  and  even  drew 
forth  a  compliment  from  the  sooty 
monarch,  who  said,  **  he  liked  his 
palaver  very  much,”  fa  matter  in 
which  we  are  sorry  to  aiffer  with  so 
high  an  authority) :  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  will  give  a  frightful  idea 
of  some  of  the  customs  prevalent 
among  the  Ashantees,  who  indeed 
offer  up  human  sacrifices  on  almost 
every  occasion.  Whether  they  are 
also  addicted  to  cannibalism,  we  are 
not  informed.  , 

**  On  the  death  of  a  King,  all  the 
customs  which  have  been  made  for 
the  subjects  who  have  died  during 
his  reign,  must  be  simultaneously  re¬ 
peated  by  the  families, (the  human  sa¬ 
crifices  as  well  as  the  carousals  and 
pageantry)  to  amplify  that  for  the  mo¬ 
narch,  which  is  also  solemnised  inde¬ 
pendently,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
every  excess  of  extravagance  and  bar¬ 
barity.  The  brothers,  sons,  and  ne¬ 
phews  of  the  King,  affecting  tempo¬ 
rary  insanity,  burst  forth  with  their 
muskets,  and  fire  promiscuously  a- 
mongst  the  crowd ;  even  a  man  of 
rank,  if  they  meet  him,  is  their  vic¬ 
tim,  nor  is  their  murder  of  him  or 
any  other,  on  such  an  occasion,  vi¬ 
sited  or  prevented;  the  scene  can 
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scarcely  be  imagined.  Fesr  persons 
of  rank  dare  to  stir  from  their  houses 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  but 
religiously  drire  forth  all  their  vassals 
and  slaves,  as  the  most  acceptable 
composition  of  their  own  absence. 
The  King*s  Ocras  are  all  murdered 
on  his  tomb,  to  the  number  of  a  hun* 
dred  or  more,  and  women  in  abun* 
dance.  1  was  assured  by  several, 
that  the  custom  for  Sal  Quamina,’ 
was  repeated  weekly  for  three  months, 
and  that  two  hundred  slaves  were  sa¬ 
crificed,  and  is  barrels  of  powder 
fired,  each  time.  But  the  custom  for 
the  King’s  mother,  the  regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  invasion  of  Fan- 
tee,  is  most  celebrated.  The  King  of 
himself  devoted  3000  victims,  (up¬ 
wards  of  2000  of  whom  were  Fantee 
prisoners)  and  25  barrels  of  powder*. 
Dwabin,  Kokoofoo,  Becqua,  Soota, 
and  Marmpong,  furnished  100  vic¬ 
tims,  and  20  barrels  of  powder, 
each,  and  most  of  the  smaller  towns 
10  victims,  and  two  barrels  of  pow¬ 
der,  each.  The  Kings,  and  Kings 
only,  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Bantama,  and  the  sacred  gold 
buried  with  them  ;  their  bones 
are  afterwards  deposited  in  a  build¬ 
ing  there,  opposite  to  which  is  the 
largest  brass  pan  I  ever  saw,  (for 
sacrifices,)  being  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  with  four  small  lions  on 
the  edge.  Here  human  sacrifices 
are  frequent  and  ordinary,  to  water 
the  graves  of  the  Kings.  The  bodies 
of  chiefs  are  frequently  carried  about 
with  the  army,  to  keep  them  for  in¬ 
terment  at  home,  and  eminent  re- 
volters  or  enemies  also,  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  capital.  Boiteam,  ^tbe 
father  of  Otee  the  fourth  linguist,) 


who  accompanied  the  army  of  Abi- 
niowa  in  his  political  capacity,  dy¬ 
ing  at  Akrofroom  in  Aquapim,  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  his  b^y  was  kept 
with  the  army  two  months  before  it 
arrived  at  Coomassie.  I  could  not  get 
any  information  on  their  treatment 
of  the  corpse,  beyond  their  invaria¬ 
ble  reply,  that  they  smoked  it  well 
over  a  slow  fire.” 

The  population  of  Coomassie  was 
asserted  by  the  Ashantees  to  exceed 
100,000  souls;  but,  judging  from 
the  crowd  which  he  saw  collected  on 
gala- days  and  festivals,  Mr  Bowdich 
thinks  it  not  greater  than  that  of 
Sansanding,  which  Mr  Park  esti¬ 
mated  at  ^,000.  How  Mr  Bowdich 
could  establish  a  comparison  with 
Sansanding,  which  he  had  neter  vi¬ 
sited,  he  does  not  think  proper  to  in¬ 
form  us. 

The  bhapter  on  Geography  is  sin¬ 
gularly  obscure  and  involved.  The 
routes  obtained  from  the  Moors  may 
be  correct ;  but  Mr  Bowdich  is  mis¬ 
taken,  in  supposing  them  **  to  trace 
the  Niger  tottieNile.”  It  is ‘evident 
from  inspection,  that  none  of  them 
pretend  to  follow  the  conrse  of  the 
river,  but  only  the  usual  routes  which 
lie  very  considerably  to  the  northward 
of  it.  All  the  information  collected 
from  the  Moors  by  Horneraan, 
Burckhardt,  Jackson,  and  others,  a- 
grees,  however,  in  one  point — and 
the  coincidence  is  remarkable  and 
deserving  of  particular  attention— 
that  the  Joliba  or  Niger  is  the  same 
river  with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  Nile 
of  Egypt.  The  testimony  collected 
by  Mr  Hutchison,  who  was  left  as 
resident  at  Coomassie,  and  whose 
Diary,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  valu- 


*  Suetonius  tells  us  thst  Augustus  sacrificed  300  of  the  principal  citisens  of  Pernaia,  to 
the  manes  of  bis  uncle  Julius.  We  read  in  Prerost,  that  €4,080  persons  were  seoriAced, 
with  aggravated  batlMrity,  in  the  dedication  of  a  temple  in  Mexico. 
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able  part  of  Mr  Bowdich’a  book,  sub¬ 
stantially  agrees  with  that  gathered 
by  the  travellers  just  nanaed. 

**  My  attention  being  anxiously 
turned  towards  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Niger  and  its  course,  all  in¬ 
quiries  end  in  making  the  Nile  its 
continuation.  An  old  Moor  from 
Jenne  told  me,  unasked,  that  while 
he  was  at  Askanderee  (Alexandria) 
twenty-six  years  ago  he  saw  a  6ght 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  between 
ships,  and  one  of  them  was  blown  up 
in  the  air  with  a  terrible  explosion. 
This  must  have  been  the  battle  fought 
by  Lord  Nelson,  although  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  date  of  seven  years ; 
he  surely  could  not  invent  such  a 
story.  He  states  also,  that  return¬ 
ing  to  Masser  (Grand  Cairo)  the 
European  armies  advanced  to  that 
place  ;  the  first  army  took  every 
thing  they  wanted  and  would  not 
pay :  but  when  tlte  second  European 
and  Turkish  army  got  possession  of 
it,  they  paid  for  whatever  they  want¬ 
ed.  All  the  Moors  were  ordered  to 
retire  to  one  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  not  allowed  to  mix  with  the  sol¬ 
diers  ;  this  agrees  with  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  account  of  the  Egyptian 
campaign.  I  shewed  him  a  seal  1 
have,  of  Pompey's  pillar,  which  be 
said  he  knew  ;  he  bad  travelled  from 
Jenne  to  Masser  on  a  Jama  (camel) 
and  drew  me  a  map  of  the  Quolla  and 
Nile  from  its  source  to  its  emptying 
itself  into  the  sea  at  Alexandria." 

The  name  of  the  brave  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  Park  is  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  the  Niger.  Baba,  the 
chief  of  the  Moors  at  Coomassie, 
from  whom  Mr  Bowdich  says  he  ob¬ 
tained  much  information,  sent  one 
day  for  another  Moor,  who,  he  ob¬ 
served,  was  a  very  learned  person, 
and  had  just  arrived  from  Timbuctoo. 

**  This  man  expressing  no  surprise 
when  he  first  saw  me,  Baba  explain¬ 
ed  it,  by  telling  me,  spontaneously. 


that  this  Moor  had  seen  three  white 
men  before,  at  Boussa.  1  eagerly  in¬ 
quired  the  particulars  of  the  novelty, 
and  they  were  again  repeated  to  Ba¬ 
ba,  and  were  thus  interpreted :  *  That 
some  years  ago  a  vessel  with  masts 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  Quolla  or 
Niger  near  Boussa,  with  three  white 
men,  and  some  black.  The  natives, 
encouraged  by  these  strange  men, 
took  off  provisions  for  sale,  were  well 
paid  and  received  presents  besides : 
It  seems  the  vessel  had  anchored. 
The  jievt  day,  perceiving  the  vessel 
going  on,  the  natives  hurried  after 
her,  (the  Moor  protested  from  their 
anxiety  to  save  her  from  some  sunk¬ 
en  rocks,  with  which  the  Quolla  a- 
bouads);  but  the  white  men  mistaking, 
and  thinking  they  pursued  for  a  bad 
purpose,  deterred  ttiem.  The  vessel 
soon  after  struck,  the  men  jumped 
into  the  water  and  tried  to  swim,  but 
could  not,  for  the  current,  and  were 
drowned.  He  thought  some  of  their 
clothes  were  now  at  Wauwaw,  but 
he  did  not  believe  there  were  any 
books  or  papers.*  This  spontaneous 
narrative,  so  artlesly  told,  made  a 
owerful  impression  on  my  mind, 
saw  the  man  frequently  afterwards ; 
his  manners  were  very  mild,  and  he 
never  asked  me  for  the  most  trifling 
present.  He  drew  me  a  chart  before 
he  went  awa^,  and  I  dispatched  some 
certificates  for  Major  Peddie  by  him, 
indorsed  with  Baba's  recommenda¬ 
tions.  I  heard  exactly  the  same  thing 
afterwards  from  another  Moor,  but 
he  had  not  been  an  eye-witness." 

The  establishment  of  residences  at 
the  head  quarters  of  the  different 
chiefs  of  the  interior  for  young  men 
of  talents,  temper,  and  judgment,  to 
collect  and  arrange  statistical  and 
geographical  information,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  field  of  knowledge  by  new 
discoveries  in  natural  history,  is  sug¬ 
gested,  we  think,  with  great  proprie¬ 
ty,  by  Mr  Bowdich;  and  were  the  sug- 
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estion  carried  into  full  efiiect,  we 
ave  no  doubt  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  this  iromense  conti* 
nent  would  soon  be  rapidly  and  be¬ 
neficially  enlarged.  The  only  fear  is, 
that  the  extreme  jealousy  ot  the  na¬ 
tive  powers  would  prevent  Europeans 
from  proceeding  into  the  interior. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Sir 
William  Ouseley’s  Travels  appeared, 
but  they  add  little  to  our  previous 
stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  the 
places  he  visited,  particularly  Persia, 
which  has  been  so  well  described  by 
Mr  Morier  in  the  observations  made 
in  the  course  of  his  second  journey 
through  that  country.  Sir  William 
left  England  as  private  secretary  to 
his  brother  the  Persian  Ambassaaor ; 
and  after  visiting  Rio  Janeiro,  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  Bombay,  landed  at  Bushehr 
in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  first  to  Shiraz,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Ispahan  the  capital.  During 
the  residence  of  the  Embas^  at 
Shiraz,  he  visited  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus 
at  Pasargadoe,  of  which  hardly  any 
remains  are  now  visible,  and  exa¬ 
mined  and  sketched  the  tombs  of 
Hafiz  and  Sadi,  both  of  which  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Of  Shiraz 
itself  he  says,  '*  This  city  seems  ra¬ 
pidly  hastening  to  decay,  and  most  of 
Its  public  structures,  once  very  nume¬ 
rous,  are  in  a  state  of  ruin  or  neglect. 
The  chief  Masjed  or  mosque,  found¬ 
ed  by  Atabeg  Shah,  is  a  grand  edifice 
about  ]  50  yards  square,  and  has  for 
above  the  space  of  six  centuries 
borne  the  name  of  Masjed-e-naw,  or 
the  New  Mosque.  There  are,  as  I  have 
heard,  nearly  sixty  other  places  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship  ;  and  the  late  chief 
ruler,  Kerim  Khan,  had,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  almost  completed  a 
capacious  Mosque,  embellished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  report,  with  a  tesselated 


pavement  of  beautiful  marble,  be¬ 
sides  seventy  columns  of  stone ;  this 
is  the  Maxjed-C'  Vakil.  Of  the  mad- 
rassehsp  cr  colleges,  comprised  with¬ 
in  the  city,  and  amounting,  as  some 
say,  to  forty,  several  are  totally  a- 
bandoned,  and  the  others  but  thinly 
attended  by  students.  The  citadel, 
called  the  ark,  oxareg  (a  name  which 
may  reniindusof  the  Latin  Tord  arx,) 
comprising  the  palace,  many  foun¬ 
tains  and  reservoirs  of  water,  and  va¬ 
rious  baths,  are  all  memorials  of  the 
illustrious  Kerim  Khan,  who  exer¬ 
cised  the  fullest  powers  of  a  King 
under  the  inferior  name  of  VaJtU.  The 
Bazar  erected  by  him  is  the  glory  of 
Shiraz,  and  unequalled  throughout 
the  empire,  it  is  a  spacious  andlofty 
street,  covered  by  a  handsome  vault¬ 
ed  roof,  and  divided,  as  a  Persian 
assured  me,  into  1500  shops.  How 
much  this  account  was  exaggerated, 
J  had  not  the  patience  to  ascertain 
by  actual  enumeration. 

**  The  present  fortifications  are 
modern  ;  Kerim  Khan  encompassed 
Shiraz  with  walls  and  towers  ;  most 
of  these  were  pulled  down,  and  others 
built  by  Aga  Mobammed  Khan,  un¬ 
cle  of  the  King  now  reigning;  the 
space  inclosed  is  probably  from  four 
to  five  miles  in  circumference ;  but 
many  parts  of  this  city  are  very 
scantily  inhabited ;  and  I  passed  one 
day  through  the  southern  quarter, 
which  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  ab¬ 
solute  depopulation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  na¬ 
tives,  I  am  inclined,  from  my  own 
observations,  confirmed  by  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  intelligent  friends,  to  rate 
the  number  of  persons  resident  with¬ 
in  the  walls  as  under  SO,  and  perhaps 
not  much  exceeding  20,000.** 

At  no  great  distance  from  Shiraz 
is  the  Kuh  Mumiay^  or  **  Mummy 
Mountain,**  rendered  an  inte¬ 
resting  object  by  the  extraordinary 
substance  produced  in  its  internal 
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cavities,  the  mumiay,  or  mummy,  a 
blackish  bituminous  matter,  which 
oozes  from  the  rock,  and  is  consi¬ 
dered  by  the  Persians  as  far  more 
precious  than  gold  ;  for  it  heals  cuts 
and  bruises,  as  they  affirm,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  ;  causes  fractured  bones 
to  unite  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  taken 
inwardly,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
many  diseases.  I  informed  some  of 
those  who  were  describing  its  mira¬ 
culous  efficacy  that  an  experiment 
had  lately  been  made  at  Shiraz  on 
the  leg  of  a  fowl,  purposely  broken, 
and  anointed  with  mummy,  when 
Mr  Sharp,  the  surgeon,  declared  bis 
opinion,  that  the  application  of  any 
common  bitumen  would  have  been 
attended  with  equal  success.  One 
of  the  men  coolly  replied  that  we  had 
probably  been  deceived  ;  that  mum¬ 
my  of  an  inferior  quality  was  some¬ 
times  found  in  different  places,  but 
this  was  the  true  and  original  source 
of  that  inestimable  medicine.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  any 
other  was  acknowledged  as  genuine 
by  those  eastern  writers  whose  works 
have  fallen  under  my  inspection,  al¬ 
though  mummy  brought  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  offered  for  sale  to  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Embassy.** 

Sir  William  Ouseley  has  given  a 
very  full  detail  of  the  antiquities, 
particularly  the  inscriptions,  found 
at  Persepolis,  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  useful  both  to  antiquaries  and 
orientalists ;  for  the  latter  of  whom, 
indeed,  his  book  is  almost  entirely 
designed.  It  contains  little  or  no 
information  on  any  subject  of  natural 
science,  or  on  the  state  of  society  a- 
mong  the  natives ;  the  author  only 
feels  himself  at  home  when  he  com¬ 
pares  the  result  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  with  the  statements  of  oriental 
writers,  or  when  he  encumbers  his 
pages  with  endless  quotations  in 
Persic,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  ; 


and  hence,  the  quantity  of  positive 
information  which  he  furnishes  on 
subjects  of  geography,  or  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  nations 
he  visited,  is  so  scanty  and  imper¬ 
fect,  that  we  are  by  no  means  in- 
demnihed  for  the  toil  of  exploring 
our  way  through  the  ponderous  eru¬ 
dition  of  his  two  formidable  quartos. 
This  will  account  for  the  short  space 
we  have  allotted  them. 

M.  Kotzebue*8  book  is  a  slight  but 
lively  and  pleasant  account  of  tbe 
different  countries  passed  through  by 
the  Russian  Embassy  to  Persia,  in 
1817,  with  sketches  of  the  King,  the 
Court,  and  the  heir  apparent,  Abbas 
Mirza.  It,  however,  adds  almost 
nothing  to  our  previous  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Grusia  and  Persia. 
Early  in  the  year,  the  embassy  as¬ 
sembled  at  Tiflis,  from  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  its  route  to  Tauris  and 
Suitanieh.  The  author*8  remarks  on 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  the  people,  are 
given  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  and, 
though  somewhat  superficial,  are 
lively  and  entertaining.  He  bears 
testimony  to  the  misery  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  people  in  all  the  parts 
of  Persia  through  which  he  passed ; 
to  the  desolate  appearance  of  the 
country,  occasioned  by  the  local  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  Khans,  and  the  decay 
of  agriculture:  and  to  the  general 
profligacy  of  manners  and  perfidy  of 
character  that  distinguish  almost  all 
classes.  Abbas  Mirza  promises  in¬ 
deed  to  become  a  great  Prince, 
and  the  present  Shah  is  allowed  to 
be  greatly  superior  in  mental  vigour 
and  accomplishments  to  any  of  his 
ministers ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  joint  object  seems  rather 
to  be  to  improve  the  discipline  of 
the  army  by  the  introduction  of 
European  tactics,  and  to  increase 
its  effective  strength,  than  to  encou- 
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rage  agriculture  or  coounerce,  or  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  a  depress¬ 
ed,  enslaTed,  and  degraded  people. 
We  give  the  author*#  description  of 
Mount  Ararat. 

*<  This  mountain  now  stands  be¬ 
fore  me  in  all  its  magnificence.  It 
rises  behind  the  Araxes,  which  winds 
along  its  base,  in  two  points,  of  which 
one  is  less  considerable  than  the 
other,  and  is  therefore  called  Ararat 
Sadach,  son  of  Ararat.  Properly 
speaking,  it  is  situated  in  Armenia, 
near  the  ridge  of  Salt  Mountains, 
where  the  Kurds  form  their  encamp¬ 
ments.  From  its  middle  upwards,  it 
is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  in 
general  shrouded  in  clouds.  Man^y 
fabulous  stories  are  told  of  this 
mountain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  its 
summit  cannot  be  reached,  for  this 
very  obvious  reason,  that  it  runs  per¬ 
fectly  steep  from  the  middle  to  the 
point,  and  is  covered  with  ice.  An 
opulent  Turkish  Pacha,  fond  of  tra¬ 
velling,  had  the  curiosity  to  attempt 
its  ascent ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  middle,  he  was  compell¬ 
ed,  by  the  violence  of  the  cold  and  of 
the  wind,  to  give  up  his  intention. 

**  Three  years  ago  an  immense 
mass  of  snow  detached  itself ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining  village 
pretended  that  a  plank  belonging  to 
Noah*8  ark  had  been  found  in  the 
snow.  It  really  would  not  be  amiss 
if  wood'  were  oflener  to  come  down 
from  the  mountain ;  for  it  has  be¬ 
come  rather  dear  in  the  valley.  Ara¬ 
rat  affords  a  retreat  to  a  nnmber  of 
wild  beasts,  and  serpents  of  enor¬ 
mous  size.  A  convent  is  situated  at 
its  foot,  called  Arokilvank,  an  Ar¬ 
menian  word,  which  signifies  a  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Apostles.  The  Arme¬ 
nian  people  consider  the  place  as  sa¬ 
cred,  and  assert  that  Noah  had,  upon 
that  very  spot,  offered  up  thanks  to 
God,  and  built  his  first  dwelling.** 

Like  many  others,  M.  de  Kotze¬ 


bue  appears  to  have  been  puzzled 
with  the  splendid  but  singular  ram 
of  Persepolis. 

**  Colonel  Johnson  had  brought 
with  him  several  coins  from  Perse¬ 
polis,  where  they  are  dug  out  of  the 
ground  without  difficulty ;  and  he 
also  showed  us  some  broken  pieces 
of  bas  reliefs,  having  inscriptions  on 
them  which  nobody  can  read.  Per¬ 
sepolis  is,  perhaps,  the  only  city  in 
the  world,  of  which  it  is  unknown 
when  it  was  built,  by  whom  it  was 
inhabited,  and  how  it  was  destroyed. 
It  is  known  only  that  it  was  conquer¬ 
ed  by  Alexander.  It  has  been  said, 
that  one  of  his  women  obtained  from 
him,  by  her  importunities,  permission 
to  set  fire  to  the  city.  But  the  most 
singular  circumstances  relative  to 
these  ruins  is,  that  they  hy  no  means 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
dwelling-houses,  but  have  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  of  being  the  remains 
of  one  immense  temple,  or  at  least 
of  several  smaller  ones.  In  one  place 
numbers  of  pillars^' of  different  di¬ 
mensions  stand  upon  a  terrace;  in 
other  places  they  are  grouped,  and 
found  in  all  positions;  but  not  a 
trace  is  found  of  a  house,  nor  any 
thing  resembling  the  ruins  of  one. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  evident¬ 
ly  prove  they  never  could  have  been 
connected  together.  What  then  was 
Persepolis  ?  Perhaps  some  temple 
of  enormous  size,  such  as  surpasses 
the  conceptions  of  the  present  ge¬ 
neration.  There  is  no  village,  nor 
are  there  any  ruins  in  the  vicinity  : 
not  even  grass  grows ;  and  the  su¬ 
perb  remains  of  this  singular  tem¬ 
ple  lie  in  a  desert.  Among  the 
many  inscriptions  that  are  found,  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  some 
should  be  in  Greek  characters,  in 
which  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  oc¬ 
curs.  The  human  figures  are  most¬ 
ly  in  a  costume  now  unknown* 
Some  of  these  must  be  meant  to  re- 
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present  Kings  and  rulers ;  for  the 
figures  that  surround  them  are  placed 
in  attitudes  of  respect ;  and  the  so* 
▼ereigns  are  covered  with  mantles, 
on  the  edges  of  which  are  unknown 
characters;'* 

Lieutedant-Colonel  Fitzclarence's 
Journey  over  land  from  India  in 
1817  and  1818.  is  a  clever  and  a- 
musing  volume,  and  contains  many 
judicious,  if  not  profound,  remarks 
on  the  countries  and  people  he  visit* 
ed  in  the  course  of  his  route.  But 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
Egypt  is  by  far  the  most  interesting. 
Colonel  Fitaclarence  had  the  ho* 
nour  of  bringing  to  this  country,  for 
examination  by  our  anatomists,  the 
bones  discovered  in  the  sarcopiiagus 
opened  by  the  indefatigable  Beizoni. 
and  which,  instead  of  belonging  to 
the  human  subject,  as  had  been  at 
first  confidently  believed,  were  found 
to  be  those  of  a  cow.  Of  course 
this  must  tend  to  destroy  the  opinion, 
so  long  entertained,  that  the  Pyra* 
raids  were  sepulchral  monuments 
destined  to  receive  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt,  and  to 
create  a  belief  that  they  were  erected 
for  purposes  of  religion.  It  is  re* 
markable  enough,  that  when  the  di* 
vision  of  the  Indian  Army  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Sir  David  Baird  joined  our 
troops  in  Egypt  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French,  the  Sepoys 
no  sooner  beheld  these  monumental 
temples  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Pto* 
lemies  than  they  prostrated  them¬ 
selves,  and  performed  the  rites  of 
their  religion :  thus  instinctively  as 
it  were  recognising  the  purpose  for 
which  these  enormous  edifices  had 
been  reared,  and  creating  a  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  ancient  religion,  and 
perhaps  philosophy  of  Egypt,  had 
been  imported  from  India.  We  give 
Colonel  Fitzclarence’s  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  Pyramids: 


**  I  now  determined  to  ascend  the 
great  pyramid,  and  we  walked  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  entrance,  which  is  on  the 
north  side,  where,  leaving  Mr  Salt 
and  Beizoni,  I  started  with  a  few 
Arabs  to  undertake  the  difficult  task. 
It  was  by  the  north-east  angle  that 
1  climbed  up,  for  the  stones  which 
form  the  steps  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  high  ;  but  after  mounting  a  con¬ 
siderable  way,  I  was  completely  fa¬ 
tigued  ;  and,  added  to  this,  a  violent 
north  wind  blew  the  sand  from  the 
desert  continually  over  me.  If  I 
looked  down,  1  was  affected  with 
sickness,  and  1  bad  no  companion  to 
stimulate  me  by  emulation ;  but  my 
perseverance,  which  was  about  to 
take  its  flight,  rallied  afresh  on  my 
recollecting  the  regret  1  should  feel 
did  1  not  overcome  the  difficulties  ; 
and  after  many  halts  to  rest,  and  a 
good  deal  of  assistance  from  the 
Arabs,  whom  1  caused  to  take  hold  of 
each  arm,  I  at  last  gained  the  summit. 

**  This  pyramid,  by  geometrical 
measurement,  is  577  feet  high,  from 
its  base  to  its  summit.  This  is 
somewhat  more  than  if  the  Monu¬ 
ment  were  placed  on  the  highest 
summit  of  St  Paul’s ;  and  when  an 
inhabitant  of  London  is  told  that  the 
area  on  which  it  stands  is  about  the 
extent  of  Lincoln’s-lnn  Fields,  be 
will  form  a  fair  and  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  of  object  which  it  ex. 
hibits.  About  2-3ds  up  the  north¬ 
east  angle  of  the  pyramid,  there  is  a 
small  cave  or  hole,  about  twelve  feet 
deep  and  high,  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  removing  several 
large  stones.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  extraordinary  ;  and  far  from  this 
building  ending  in  a  point,  which  it 
appears  to  do  at  a  distance,  there  is 
a  space  of  at  least  twenty  feet  square. 
It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  finished. — 1  observed  the  py. 
ramids  of  Sacarrah  at  a  distance,  to¬ 
wards  the  south-east,  and  think  there 
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must  be  more  than  twenty  of  them, 
of  which  I  understand  the  greater 
number  have  not  been  opened.  The 
two  causeways  spoken  of  by  Hero> 
dotus  take  a  direction  from  the  py¬ 
ramids.  one  to  the  north-east,  and 
the  other  considerably  to  the  east, 
ward  of  south-east,  and  are  astonish¬ 
ing  works.  I  followed  them  with  my 
eye  towards  the  Mokuttum  moun* 
tain,  till  lost  in  the  distance. 

**  The  line  which  bounds  the  cul- 
tiration  and  the  desert  is  seen  most 
perceptibly  from  this  height,  and 
the  crop  of  green  corn  is  not  two 
yards  from  the  burning  sand ;  thus 
marking  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
yearly  inundation.  The  desert  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  westward,  till,  in  the 
horizon,  it  is  blended  with  the  sky. 
As  it  has  been  customary  for  tra¬ 
vellers  to  inscribe  their  names  on 
the  summit,  I  cltose  a  place  for 
mine  on  the  same  stone  on  which 
Lord  Belmore  had  inscribed  his, 
that  of  his  lady,  and  that  of  ^  his 
Lordship's  brother,  Captain  Corry. 
There  was  also  the  name  of  Rosa  on 
the  stone,  which  I  concluded  was 
that  of  some  enterprising  damsel, 
and  gave  her  all'  due  credit  for  her 
successful  attempt';  but  have  since 
learnt  that  it  was  the  cognomen  of 
her  Ladyship’s  lap-dog.  The  cal¬ 
careous  stone  is  very  soft,  and  1 
found  great  facility  in  carving  mine, 
though  a  very  long  one.  I  looked 
for  the  names  of  the  various  persons 
who  had  previously  visited  it.  1 
found  that  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  with 
the  date  1801 ;  and  several  French 
names  with  the  date,  An  9,  of  the 
Republic.  I  also  saw  that  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  but  somebody  has  taken 
the  pains  to  engrave  under  it,  “//«’- 
Stoit  pat  id,**  which  I  was  assured  is 
really  the  fact.  It  was  my  wish  to 
have  dated  some  letters  I  intended 
for  India,  from  the  top  of  the  great 
pyramid;  but  I  found  the  Arabs  had 


8^ 

only  brought  up  my  memorandum- 
book  and  pencil. 

••  In  descending,  which  I  muclr 
dreaded,  being  always  affected  with 
iddiness  in  looking  down  from  a 
eight,  I  found  it  extremely  easy ; 
the  reason  I  know  not,  except  my 
being  aware  that  the  alternative  was 
to  remain  the  rest  of  my  days  upon 
the  top  of  the  pyramid,  or  of  con¬ 
tinually  looking  down  during  my 
descent and  1  had  no  return  of 
my  usual  complaint.  I  found  my 
companions  at  the  entrance,  and  af¬ 
ter  resting  a  short  time,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Behoni  through  the  in¬ 
terior,  which  is  a  most  distressing 
and  fatiguing  perambulation.  So' 
much  has  been  said  by  all  travellers 
of  this  pyramid,  that  I  should  have 
passed  it  over,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  late  discovery  of  Captain  Cavig- 
lia.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  is  itut  to  be  described;  and> 
what  with  cKmbing,  scrambling,  and 
advancing  up  the  steep  passage,  par* 
ticularly  after  my  previous  fktiguer 
1  do  not  recollect  of  ever  being  so , 
distressed. 

*<  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
a  British  officer  in  the  campaign  of 
1801,  who  has  been  accused  of  being 
the  first  defhcer  of  the  sarcophagus 
in  this  pyramid ;  for  it  is  stated  by 
Tavernier,  who  visited  Egypt  lOO" 
years  before  any  English  soldier  set 
his  foot  here,  that  it  was  customary- 
for  travellers  to  break  off  pieces  and 
carry  them  away.  He  adds,  the 
stone,  Ac.  of  which  it  is  formed,  is 
very  hard,  and  very  neat  when  po¬ 
lished,  which  induces  many  to  break 
off  pieces  to  make  seals  of;  but  it 
requires  a  strong  arm  and  a  good 
hammer  to  knock  off  a  bit.  The  in¬ 
dividual  above  alluded  to  was  a  gal¬ 
lant-  officer  of  Highlanders,  who  has 
been  loaded  with  the  epithets  Goth, 
Vandal,  sacrilegious  destroyer,  for 
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having  broke  off  a  piece  of  this  mo¬ 
nument  ;  and  when  1  viewed  the  in¬ 
jury,  I  felt  equally  ready  to  disap¬ 
prove  of  his  violation:  but  having 
met  this  passage  in  Tavernier,  I 
think  it  right  to  do  away  a  false  im¬ 
pression.'* 

Our  readers  are  already  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  result  of  Mr  Oxley’s 
first  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
New  Holland,  and  the  anticipations 
to  which  it  gave  rise  with  regard  to 
the  probable  direction  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  Macquarie  river.  A 
second  journey,  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  the  Governor  of  the  Co¬ 
lony,  by  the  same  indefatigable  ex¬ 
plorer,  has,  however,  disappointed 
these  hopes.  Mr  Oxley  traced  the 
Macquarie  till  it  appeared  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  an  immense  marsh,  from 
which  he  could  perceive  no  outlet, 
the  whole  country  being  a  dead  le¬ 
vel,  without  a  single  tree  or  emi¬ 
nence  to  vary  the  monotony  of  its 
appearance ;  and  he  seems  to  think 
'he  was  '*  in  the  vicinity  of  an  in¬ 
land  sea,  most  probably  a  shoal  one, 
and  gradually  decreasing  or  being 
filled  up,  by  the  immense  deposi¬ 
tions  from  the  waters  flowing  into  it 
from  the  higher  lands.”  But  whether 
this  opinion  be  well  founded  or  not, 
^  one  signal  benefit  has  at  least  result¬ 
ed  from  Mr  Oxley’s  labours ;  we 
mean  the  discovery  of  Port  Mac¬ 
quarie,  and  the  beautiful  and  highly 
fertile  country  on  the  banks  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river  Hastings. 
This  enchanting  district  is  about 
3^  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jack- 
son.  As  Mr  Oxley’s  dispatch  is, 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
highly  interesting,  we  shall  make  no 
scruple  to  insert  it  at  length. 

‘‘  Port-Stephens,  Nov.  1. 1818. 

“  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 
form  your  Excellency  thatl  arrived  at 
this  port  to-day ;  and  circumstances 


rendering  it  necessary  that  Mr  Evans 
should  proceed  to  Newcastle^  I  epi’ 
brace  tne  opportunity  to  naake  to 
your  Excellency  a  brief  report  of 
the  route  pursued  by  the  western 
expedition  entrusted  to  my  direc¬ 
tion. 

**  My  letter,  dated  the  22d  June 
last,  will  have  made  your  Excellency 
acquainted  with  the  sanguine  hopes! 
entertained  from  the  appearance  of 
the  river,  that  its  termination  would 
be  either  in  interior  waters,  or  coast- 
ways.  When  I  wrote  that  letter  to 
your  Excellency,  1  certainly  did  not 
anticipate  the  possibility  that  a  very 
few  days  further  travelling  would  lead 
us  to  its  termination  as  an  acces¬ 
sible  river. 

”  On  the  29th  of  June,  having  tra¬ 
ced  its  course  without  the  smallest  di¬ 
minution  or  addition,  about  seventy 
miles  further  to  the  N.N.W.,  there 
being  a  slight  fresh  in  the  river,  it 
overflowed  its  banks :  and,  although 
we  were  at  the  distance  of  neany 
three  miles  from  it,  the  country  was 
so  perfectly  level,  that  the  waters 
soon  spread  over  the  ground  on  which 
we  were.  We  had  been  for  some 
days  before  travelling  over  such  very 
low  grounds,  that  the  people  in  the 
boats  findingthecountry  flooded,  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly,  a  circumstance  which 
enabled  me  to  send  them  directions 
to  return  to  the  station  we  had  quit¬ 
ted  in  the  morning,  where  the  ground 
was  a  little  more  elevated.  This  spot 
being  by  no  means  secure,  it  was  ar-^ 
ranged  that  the  horses  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  should  return  to  the  last  high 
land  we  had  quitted,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles ;  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  body  of  water  in  the  ri¬ 
ver  was  too  important  to  be  much  af¬ 
fected  by  the  mere  overflowing  of  its 
waters,  1  determined  to  take  the  large 
boat,  and  in  her  to  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  point  of  discharge. 

**  On  the  2d  July  I  proceeded  in 
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the  boat  doirn  the  river,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  went  nearly  thirty 
miles  on  a  N.  N.  W.  course,  for  ten 
of  which  there  bad  been,  strictly 
speaking,  no  land,  as  the  flood  made 
the  surrounding  country  a  perfect 
sea;  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
heavily  timbered ;  and  many  large 
spaces  within  our  view,  cohered 'with 
the  common  reed,  wer^also  encircled 
by  large  trees.  On  the  3d,  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  was  much  con¬ 
tracted  but  very  deep,  the  banks  be¬ 
ing  under  water  from  a  foot  to  eigh¬ 
teen  inches:  the  stream  continued 
for  about  twenty  miles  on  the  same 
course  as  yesterday,  when  we  lost 
sight  of  land  and  trees,  the  channel 
of  the  river  winding  through  reeds, 
among  which  the  water  was  about 
three  feet  deep,  the  current  having 
the  same  direction  as  the  river.  It 
continued  in  this  manner  for  near 
four  miles  more ;  when,  without  any 
previous  change  in  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
and  when  I  was  sanguine  in  my  ex¬ 
pectations  of  soon  entering  the  long 
desired  lake,  it  all  at  once  eluded 
our  further  pursuit,  by  spreading  on 
all  points  from  north-west  to  north¬ 
east  over  the  plain  of  reeds  which 
surrounded  us,  the  river  decreasing 
in  depth  from  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  to  less  than  five  feet,  and  flow¬ 
ing  over  a  bottom  of  tenacious  blue 
mud,  and  the  current  still  running- 
with  nearly  the  >  same  rapidity  as 
when  the  water  was  confined  within 
the  banks  of  the  river.  This  point 
of  junction  with  interior  waters,  or 
where  the  Macquarie  ceased  to  have 
the  form  of  a  river,  is  in  latitude  30. 
45.  south,  and  longitude  147.  10. 
east. 

**  To  assert  positively  that  we  were 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  sea  in¬ 
to  which  this  great  body  of  water 
is  discharged,  might  reasonably  be 
deemed  a  conclusion  that  has  nothing 
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but  conjecture  for  its  baafs ;  bnt,  if 
an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  from 
actual  appearances,  which  our  sub¬ 
sequent  route  tended  more  strongly 
to  confirm,  1  feel  confident,  we  were 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  in¬ 
land  sea,  most  probably  a  sboal  one, 
and  gradually  decreasing,  or  being 
filled  up  by  the  immense  depositions 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  it  from 
the  higher  lands,  which,  on  this  sin¬ 
gular  continent,  seem  not  to  extend 
a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  sea 
coast,  as,  westward  of  these  bound¬ 
ing  ranges  (which,  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  1  have  been  enabled  to  make, 
appear  to  me  to  run  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  coast)  there  is  not 
a  single  hill  or  other  eminence  dis¬ 
coverable  on  this  apparently  bound¬ 
less  space,  those  isolated  points  ex¬ 
cepted,  on  which  we  remained  until 
the  28th  of  July,  the  rocks  and 
stones  composing  which  are  a  dis- 
tfnet  species  from  those  found  on  the 
above  ranges. 

**  I  trust  that  your  Excellency  will 
believe,  that,  fully  impressed  with 
the  great  importance  of  the  question 
as  to  the  interior  formation  of  this 
gfeat  country,  I  was  anxiously  soli¬ 
citous  to  remove  ail  ground  for  fur¬ 
ther  conjecture,  by  the  most  careful 
observations  on  the  nature  of  the 
country ;  for  though  there  appeared 
to  me  sufficient  proof  that  the  inte¬ 
rior  was  covered  with  water,  yet  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  leave  no  measure 
untried  which  could  in  any  way  tend 
to  an  elucidation  of  the  fact. 

It  was  physically  impracticable 
to  gain  the  edge  of  these  waters  by 
making  a  detour  round  the  flooded 
portion  of  the  country  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  river,  as  we  proved 
it  to  be  a  barren  wet  marsh,  over¬ 
run  with  a  species  of  polygonum, 
and  not  ofiering  a  single  dry  spot  to 
which  our  course  might  be  directed ; 
and,  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
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finding  any  in  tlkSt  direction,  I  had 
I  a  certain  knowledge  from  the  obser* 

I  vations  made  during  the  former  ex¬ 
pedition. 

*<  To  circle  the  flooded  country 
to  the  north-east,  yet  remained  to  be 
tried ;  and  when  on  the  7th  July  1 
returned  to  the  tents,  which  I  found 
pitched  on  the  high  land  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  from  whence  we  could 
see  mountains  at  the  distance  of 
eighty  miles  to  the  eastward,  the 
country  between  being  a  perfect  le¬ 
vel,  Mr  Evans  was  sent  forward  to 
explore  the  country  to  the  north¬ 
east,  that  being  the  point  on  which 
I  purposed  to  set  forward. 

“  On  the  18th  July,  Mr  Evans  re¬ 
turned,  having  been  prevented  from 
continuing  on  a  north-east  course  be¬ 
yond  two  days*  journey,  by  waters 
running  north-easterly  through  high 
reeds,  and  which  were  most  probably 
those  of  the  Macquarie  River,  as  du¬ 
ring  his  absence  it  had  swelled  so 
considerably  as  entirely  to  surround 
us,  coming  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
tent.  Mr  Evans  afterwards  proceed¬ 
ed  more  easterly,  and  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  Macquarie  Ri¬ 
ver,  crossed  another  much  wider,  but 
not  so  deep,  running  to  the  north  ; 
advancing  still  more  easterly,  he  went 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  mountains 
seen  from  the  tent,  and  returning  by 
a  more  southerly  route,  found  the 
country  somewhat  drier,  but  not  in 
the  least  more  elevated. 

“  The  discretionary  instructions, 
with  which  your  Excellency  was 

fileased  to  furnish  me,  leaving  me  at 
iberty  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  expedition  on  its  return 
to  Port  Jackson,  I  determined  to  at¬ 
tempt  making  the  sea  coast  on  an 
easterly  course,  first  proceeding 
along  the  base  of  the  high  range 
before  mentioned,  which  1  still  in¬ 
dulged  hopes  might  lead  me  to  the 
margin  of  these,  or  any  other  inte¬ 


rior  waters  which  this  portion  of  New 
South  Wales  might  contain,  and  em¬ 
bracing  a  low  line  of  coast  on  which 
many  small  openings  remained  un¬ 
examined,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
knowledge  obtained  of  the  country 
we  might  encircle  might  materially 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  colony, 
in  the  event  of  any  communication 
with  the  interior  being  discovered. 

We  quitted  this  station  on  the 
30th  of  J^uly,  being  in  latitude  31. 
18.  S.  and  longitude  147.  31.  E.  on 
our  route  for  the  coast,  and  on  the 
8th  of  August  arrived  at  the  lofty 
range  of  mountains  to  which  our 
course  had  been  directed.  From  the 
highest  point  of  this  range  we  had 
the  most  extended  prospect.  From 
the  South  by  the  West  to  North  it 
was  one  vast  level,  resembling  the 
ocean  in  extent,  but  yet  without  wa¬ 
ter  being  discerned,  the  range  of 
high  land  extending  to  the  N.  E.  by 
N.  elevated  points  of  which  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles. 

“  From  this  point,  in  conformity 
to  the  resolution  I  had  made  on 
quitting  the  Macquarie  River,  I  pur¬ 
sued  a  north-east  course  ;  but  after 
encountering  numerous  difficulties, 
from  the  country  being  an  entire 
marsh,  interspersed  with  quicksands, 
until  the  20th  August,  when,  finding 
myself  surrounded  by  bogs,  I  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  take  a  more 
easterly  course,  having  practically 
proved,  that  the  country  could  not 
be  traversed  on  any  point  deviating 
from  the  main  range  of  hills  which 
bound  the  interior,  although  partial 
dry  portions  of  level  alluvial  extend 
from  their  base  westerly  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  which  1  estimate  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  before 
it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  waters 
which  I  am  clearly  convinced  cover 
the  interior. 

'*  The  alteration  in  our  course 
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more  easterly  soon  brought  us  to  a  plete,  yet  there  appeared  to  he  at  loar 
very  differeat  description  of  country,  water  at  least  three  fathoms,  with  a 
forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  safe  though  narrow  entrance  between 
which  bad  so  long  occupied  us.  Nu>  the  sand  rollers  on  either  hand.  Ha* 
merous  fine  streams  running  north-  ving  ascertained  thus  far,  and  that 
erly  watered  a  rich  and  beautiful  by  its  means  the  fine  country,  on  the 
country,  through  which  we  passed  banks  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
until  the  7th  of  September,  when  we  the  river,  might  be  of  future  service 
crossed  the  meridian  of  Sydney,  as  to  the  Colony,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
also  the  most  elevated  known  land  in  name  it  Port  Macquarie,  in  honour 
New  South  Wales,  being  then  in  la-  of  your  Excellency,  as  the  original 
titude  31.  Sfy.  S.  We  were  after-  promoter  of  the  e^tpedition. 
wards  considerably  embarrassed  and  On  the  12th  October  we  quitted 
impeded  by  very  lofly  mountains.  Port  Macquarie,  on'  our  course  for 
On  the  20th  of  Septem^r  we  gained  Sydney,  and  although  no  charts  can 
the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  be  more  accurate  in  their  outline  and 
mountains  in  this  extensive  range,  princmal  points  than  those  ofCap- 
and  from  it  were  gratiBed  with  a  view  tain  Flinders,  we  soon  experienced 
of  the  ocean  at  a  distance  of  Bfty  how  little  the  best  marine  charts  can 
miles,  the  country  beneath  us  being  be  depended  upon  to  show  all  the 
formed  into  an  immense  triangular  inlets  and  openings  upon  an  exten- 
valley,  the  base  of  which  extended  sive  line  of  coast ;  the  distance  his 
along  the  coast  from  the  Three  Bro-  ship  was  generally  at,  from  that  por- 
thers  on  the  south,  to  high  land  north  tion  of  the  coast  we  had  to  travel 
of  Smoky  Cape.  We  had  the  further  over,  did  not  allow  him  to  perceive 
gratification  to  find  that  we  were  near  openings,  which,  though  doubtless  of 
the  source  of  a  large  stream  run-  little  consequence  to  shipping,  yet 
ning  to  the  sea.  On  descending  the  presented  the  most  serious  difficulties 
mountain,  we  followed  the  course  of  to  travellers  by  land,  aitd  of  which, 
this  river,  increased  by  many  acces-  if  they  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
sions  until  the  8th  October,  when  we  chart,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  have 
arrived  on  the  beach  near  the  eit-  attempted  the  passage,  without  assis- 
trance  of  the  port  which  received  it,  tance  from  the  sea-ward ;  as  it  is,  we 
having  passed  over,  since  the  8th  of  are  indebted  for  our  preservation, 
July,  a  tract  of  country  nearly  five  and  that  of  the  horses,  to  the  provi- 
hundred  miles  in  extent  from  west  dential  discovery  of  a' small  boat  on 
to  east.  ^  the  beach,  which  the  men  with  the 

“  This  inlet  is  situated  in  latitude  most  cheerful  alacrity  carried  up- 
31.  23'  30".  S.  and  longitude  152.  wards  of  ninety  miles  on  their  shoul- 
50'  18".  East,  and  had  been  previ.  ders,  thereby  enabling  themtoover- 
ously  noticed  by  Captain  Flinders,  come  obstacles  otherwise  iosurmoun- 
but,  from  the  distance  at  which  table. 

he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  keep  “  Until  within  these  few,  days,  I 
from  the  coast,  he  did  not  discover  hoped  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  to 
that  it  had  a  navigable  entrance ;  of  report  the  return  of  the  expedition 
course  our  most  anxious  attention  without  accident  to  any  individual 
was  directed  to  this  important  point;  composing  it;  but  such  is  the  fero- 
and  although  the  want  of  a  boat  ren-  cious  treachery  of  the  natives  along 
dered  the  examination  as  to  the  the  coast  to  the  northward,  that 
depth  of  water  in  the  channel  incom-  our  utmost  circumspection  could  not 
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f  save  us  from  having  one  man  (Wil>  perusal  and  inspection  of  the  jour> 
1  liam  Blake)  severely  wounded  by  nals  and  charts  of  the  expedition, 
I  them,  but  by  the  skilful  care  bestow*  the  course  I  have  pursued  in  the  ex> 
J  ed  upon  him  by  Dr  Harris  (who  ac*  ecution  of  your  Excellency’s  in* 

I  companied  the  expedition  as  a  volun*  structions  will  be  honoured  by  your 
teer,  and  to  whom,  upon  this  occa*  approbation,  I  beg  leave  to  sub* 
sion,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  scribe  myself,  with  the  greatest  re- 
j ,  of  it,  we  are  indebted  for  much  va*  spect.  Sir,  your  Excellency’s  most 
luable  assistance),  1  trust  his  reco*  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
very  is  no  longer  doubtful.  (Signed)  »  J.  Oxut,  Surveyor- General." 

**  The  general  merit  of  Mr  Evans  “  To  kit  ^ceUency  Governor  Macquarie." 
is  SO  well  Known  to  your  Excellency, 

that  it  will  here  be  sufficient  to  ob*  It  appears  also,  that  a  communi* 
serve,  that  by  his  zealous  attention  cation  of  easy  access,  and  running 
to  every  point  that  could  facilitate  through  lands  of  the  very  best  de* 
the  progress  of  the  expedition,  he  scription,  has  been  opened  by  the 
has  endeavoured  to  deserve  a  con*  enterprise  of  a  Mr  Tbrosby,  to  the 
'tinuance  of  your  Excellency’s  ap*  delightful  country  beyond  the  Blue 
probation.  Mountains.  This  discovery  must 

**  Mr  Charles  Frazer,  the  Colonial  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Botanist,  has  added  near  seven  hun*  the  future  colonization  and  improve* 
dred  new  specimens  to  the  already  ment  of  this  fifth  continent ;  and 
extended  catalogue  of  Australasian  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  every 
plants,  besides  many  seeds,  &c.  and  attempt  to  find  a  practicable  pas* 
in  the  collection  and  preservation  he  sage  to  the  great  western  wilder* 
has  indefatigably  endeavoured  to  ob*  ness  had  hitherto  proved  abortive. 
f  tain  your  Excellency’s  approval  of  Mr  Throsby  was  on  the  wltple  occu* 
his  services.  pied  fifteen  days  in  the  expedition 

I  confidently  hope  that  the  jour*  which  terminated  so  fortunately.  The 
nal  of  the  expedition  will  amply  e*  geography  of  this  singular  and  ano* 
vince  to  your  Excellency  the  exem*  malous  region  is,  however,  still  in  its 
plary  and  praiseworthy  conduct  of  infancy ;  but  the  most  favourable  re- 
the  men  employed  on  it :  and  1  feel  suits  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
the  sincerest  pleasure  in  earnestly  spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery 
soliciting  for  them  your  Excellency’s  with  which  the  local  government, 
favourable  consideration.  greatly  to  its  honour,  appears  to  be 

**  Respectfully  hoping,  that,  on  a  actuated. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  ALPS, 

OR  THE  MEETING  ON  THE  F1EI.D  OF  GRUTU. 

By  Mrs  Hemans. 


It  was  in  the  year  1308,  that  the  Swigs  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Bailifis  ap¬ 
pointed  over  them  by  Albert  of  Austria.  The  field  called  Griitli,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Selisberg,  and  near  the  boundaries  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  was  fixed  upon 
by  three  spirited  yeomen,  Walter  Furst,  (the  father-in-law  of  William  Tell,) 
Werner  Stauffacher,  and  Erni,  (or  Arnold)  Melchthal,  as  their  place  of 
meeting  to  deliberate  on  the  accomplishment  of  their  projects.  “  Hither  came 
Furst  and  Melchthal  along  secret  paths  over  the  heignts,  and  Stauffacher  in 
his  boat  across  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  On  the  night  preceding  the  11th* 
November  1307,  they  met  here,  each  with  ten  associates,  men  of  approved  worth ; 
and  while,  at  this  solemn  hour,  they  were  wrapt  in  the  contemplation,  that  on 
their  success  depended  the  fate  of  their  whole  posterity,  Werner,  Walter,  and 
Arnold  held  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  who 
has  created  man  to  an  inalienable  d^ree  of  freedom,  swore  jointly  and  strenuous¬ 
ly  to  defend  that  freedom.  The  thirty  associates  heard  the  oath  with  awe,  and 
with  uplifted  hands  attested  the  same  God  and  all  his  Saints,  that  they  were  firm¬ 
ly  bent  on  offering  up  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  original  liberty.  They 
then  calmly  agreed  on  their  future  proceedings,  and,  for  the  present,  each  return¬ 
ed  to  his  hamlet.” — Planta'$  Hittory  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1308,  they  succeeded  in  throwing  off*  the  Austrian  yoke ; 
and  **  it  is  well  attested,”  says  the  same  author,  ”  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  was 
shed  on  this  memorable  occasion,  nor  had  one  proprietor  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
claim,  a  privilege,  or  an  inch  of  land.  The  Swiss  met  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath, 
and  once  more  confirmed  by  oath  their  ancient,  and  (as  they  fondly  named  it) 
perpetual  league.” 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  ALPS. 

’Twas  night  upon  the  Alps.  The  (1)  Senn’s  wild  horn, 
Like  a  wind’s  voice,  had  pour’d  its  last  long  tone, 

Whose  thrilling  echoes,  through  the  larch-woods  borne. 

To  the  low  cabins  of  the  glens,  made  known 
That  welcome  steps  were  nigh.  The  flocks  had  gone 
By  cliff  and  pine-bridge,  to  their  place  of  rest ; 

The  chamois  slumber’d,  for  the  chase  was  done  ; 

His  cavern-bed  of  moss  the  hunter  press’d ; 

And  the  rock-eagle  couch’d,  high  on  his  cloudy  nest. 

Oh !  who  may  tell  the  Majesty  of  Night, 

Thron’d  on  those  summits  ? — They,  for  whom  her  hours 
*  Bring,  with  their  stars,  but  softer  sounds  and  light. 

And  richer  scents,  to  float  through  citron  bowers. 

Know  little  of  the  marvels  and  the  powers. 

Whereby  she  rules  the  spirit ! — ^Let  them  stand 
By  the  blue  Glaciers,  midst  the  mountain  towers. 

When  Heaven’s  deep  silence  wraps  a  voiceless  land — 
There  may  they  learn  the  might  and  sorcery  of  her  wand. 

For  awful,  e’en  as  death,  the  calm  around. 

Awful  and  strange  ! — nor  seem  those  regions  made 
Unto  man’s  use,  but  in  that  rest  profound. 

For  some  dread  being’s  wakeful  eye  array’d 
With  sad,  yet  glorious  beauty ! — To  a  shade 
Dark  as  a  Pall’s,  th’  intensely  azure  sky  (2) 

Deepens  its  mantle,  on  the  Alp- Domes  laid;  (S) 

And  stars,  like  altar-fires,  burn  forth  on  high. 

And  each  dim  valley  seems  a  world  of  mystery. 

The  leaves  were  falling,  but  without  a  sound. 

In  Uri’s  ancient  forests,  ev’n  like  snows 

When  winds  are  laid  (4).  With  solemn  radiance  crown’d. 

Clear  through  Heaven’s  purple  gloom  the  mountains  rose. 

As  the  broad  moon  of  Autumn’s  golden  close 

Look’d  o’er  their  heights  in  stillness.  But  the  roar 

Of  distant  torrents,  on  the  scene’s  repose. 

Came  rolling  mightier  to  the  lake’s  dark  shore. 

Where  life’s  far  murmur  swell’d  the  breathless  air  no  more. 

Did  the  land  sleep  i — The  Woodman’s  axe  had  ceas’d 
Its  ringing  strokes  upon  the  beech  and  plane ; 

The  grapes  were  gather’d  in ;  the  vintage- feast 
Was  clos’d  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper’s  strain 
Hush’d  by  the  streams  ;  the  year  was  in  its  wane. 
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The  night  in  its  mid-watch  :  it  was  a  time 
E’en  mark’d  and  hallow’d  unto  ■lumber’a' reign  1 
—But  thoughts  were  stirring,  restless  and  sutdime, 

And  o’er  his  white  Alps  mov’d  the  Spirit  of  the  Clime. 

For  there,  where  snows,  in  crowning  glory  spread, 

High  and  unmark’d  by  mortal  footstep  lay. 

And  there,  where  torrents,  midst  the  Ice-caves  fed, 

Burst  in  their  joy  of  light  and  sound  away ; 

And  there,  where  Freedom,  as  in  scornful  play. 

Had  hu^  man’s  dwellings  midst  the  realms  of  air. 

O’er  clifli,  the  very  birth-place  of  the  day ; 

— Oh !  Vi/  ho  would  dream  that  Tyranny  could  dare 
To  lay  her  withering  hand  on  God’s  bright  works  e’en  there. 

Yet  thus  it  was  ! — Amidst  the  fleet  streams  gushing 
To  bring  down  rainbows  o’er  their  sparry  cell. 

And  the  glad  heights,  through  mist  and  tempest  rushing 
Up  where  the  sun’s  red  fire-glance  earliest  fell ; 

And  the  green  pastures,  where  the  herd’s  sweet  bell 
Recall’d  such  life  as  eastern  Patriarchs  led  ; 

There  peasant-men  their  free  thoughts  might  not  tell. 

Save  in  the  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dread, 

And  hollow  sounds  that  wake  to  Guilt’s  dull  stealthy  tread. 

But  in* a  land  of  happy  shepherd-homes, 

On  its  blue  hills  in  quiet  joy  reclining. 

With  their  bright  hearth- fires,  midst  the  twilight-glooms. 
From  bowery  lattice  through  the  dark  woods  shining ; 

A  land  of  legends  and  wild  songs,  entwining 
Their  memory  with  all  memories  lov’d  and  blest ; 

In  such  a  land  there  dwells  a  Power,  combining 
The  strength  of  many  a  calm,  but  fearless  breast, 

— And  woe  to  him  who  breaks  the  Sabbath  of  its  rest!  . 

For  they,  that  from  the  forest-silence  turn 

Joyous  at  eve  to  their  own  threshold-floor ;  , 

They  whose  deep  hearts  upon  the  mountains  burn. 

O’er  the  land’s  battle-tales  and  minstrel-lore ; 

And  unto  whom  the  church-bells,  as  they  pour 
On  the  far  Alps,  their  voices,  bring  a  sense 
Of  love  that  folds  the  hallow’d  things  of  yore  ; — 

Such  men  are  strong  1 — there  need  no  rocks  to  fence 
The  soil  which  rears  those  hearts,  and  draws  its  charter  thence  1 

A  sound  went  up — the  wave’s  dark  rest  was  broken  ; 

On  Uri’s  Lake  (5)  was  heard  a  midnight-oar! 

To  their  eternal  cliffs  a  moment’s  token 
Of  man’s  brief  course  the  troubled  waters  bore ; 

And  then  their  sleep  a  glancing  image  wore 
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Of  torch-fires  streaming  out  o’er  crag  and  wood ; 

And  wild-birds  woke,  as  footsteps  rustled  o’er 
The  sear  dead  leaves;. and  by  that  moonlight  flood, 

A  band  of  patriot-men  on  Griitli’s  verdure  stood  (6). 

They  stood  in  arms — the  wolf-spear  and  the  bow 
Had  wag’d  their  war  on  things  of  mountain-race, 

Might  not  their  swift  stroke  reach  a  mail-clad  foe^ 

— Strong  hands  in  harvest,  daring  feet  in  chase. 

True  hands  in  fight,  were  gather’d  on  that  place 
Of  secret  counsel.  Not  for  fame  or  spoil 
'  So  met  those  men  in  Heaven’s  majestic  face;. 

To  guard  free  hearths  they  rose,  the  sons  of  toil. 

The  hunter  of  the  rocks,  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

O’er  their  low  pastoral  valleys  might  the  tide 
Of  years  have  flow’d,  and  still,  from  sire  to  siyi. 

Their  name  and  records  on  the  green  earth  died. 

As  cottage  lamps  expiring  one  by  one. 

In  the  dim  glades,  when  midnight  hath  begun 
To  hush  all  sound. — But  silent  on  its  height. 

The  snow-mass,  full  of  death,  while  ages  run 
Their  course,  may  slumber,  bath’d  in  rosy  light, 

Till  some  rash  voice  or  step  disturb  its  brooding  might. 

So  were  they  rous'd ! — th’  invading  step  had  pass’d 

Their  cabin-thresholds,  and  the  lowly  door 

Which  well  had  stood  against  the  Tsehnwind’s  blast,  (7) 

Could  bar  oppression  from  their  homes  no  more. 

— Why,  what  had  she  to  do  where  all  things  wore 
Wild  grandeur’s  impress  ? — In  the  storm’s  free  way. 

How  dar’d  she  lift  her  pageant  crest  before 
Th’  enduring  and  magnificent  array 
Of  sovereign  Alps,  that  wing’d  their  eagles  with  the  day  i 

This  might  not  long  be  borne  ! — the  tameless  hills  ' 

Have  voices,  from  the  cave  and  cataract  swelling. 

Fraught  with  His  name,  whose  awful  presence  fills 
Their  deep  lone  places,  and  for  ever  telling 
That  he  hath  made  man  free ! — and  they,  whose  dwelling 
Was  in  those  ancient  fastnesses,  gave  ear; 

The  weight  of  sufferance  from  their  hearts  repelling. 

They  rose — the  forester,  the  mountaineer — 

— ^Oh !  what  hath  earth  more  strong  than  the  good  peasant-spear 

.  Sacred  be  Griitli’s  field ! — their  vigil  keeping 
Through  many  a  blue  and  starry  summer  night. 

There,  while  the  sons  of  happier  lands  were  sleeping. 

Had  those  brave  Switzers  met ;  and  in  the  sight 
Of  the  just  God,  who  pours  forth  burning  might 
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To  gird  th*  oppress’d,  had  given  their  deep  thoughts  way, 
And  brac’d  tneir  spirits  for  the  patriot-fight. 

With  lovely  images  of  homes,  that  lay 
Bower*d  ’midst  the  rustling  pines,  or  by  the  torrent-spray. 

Now  had  endurance  reach’d  its  bounds!— -They  came 
With  courage  set  in  each  bright  earnest  eye. 

The  day,  the  signal,  and  the  hour  to  name, 

When  they  should  gather  on  their  hills  to  die, 

Or  shake  the  Glaciers  with  their  joyous  cry 

For  the  land’s  freedom  !  — ’Twas  a  scene,  combining 

All  glory  in  itself! — the  solemn  sky. 

The  stars,  the  waves,  their  soRen’d  light  enshrining. 

And  man’s  high  soul  supreme  o’er  mighty  nature  shining! 

Beneath  that  field  the  waters  lay  reposing. 

Stretch’d  in  dark  stillness  on  their  marble  bed ; 

Around,  soar’d  up  the  mountain-chain,  inclosing 
Treasures  and  mysteries,  wonderful,  and  dread. 

And  unapproach’d! — Above,  serenely  spread 
Th’  illimitable  azure,  with  its  zone 
All  regions  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
Folding  alike ;  but  Grandeur’s  seat  and  throne 
Amidst  that  scene  lay  deep,  in  those  men’s  hearts  alone. 

Calmly  they  stood,  and  with  collected  mien. 

Breathing  their  souls  in  voices  firm  but  low. 

As  if  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  scene, 

With  the  wood’s  whisper,  and  the  wave’s  sweet  flow, 

Had  temper’d  in  their  thoughtful  hearts  the  glow 
Of  all-indignant  feeling.  To  the  breath 
Of  Dorian  flute,  and  lyre-note  soft  and  slow, 

E’en  thus,  of  old,  the  Spartan  from  its  sheath 
Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  himself  for  death. 

And  three,  that  seem’d  as  chieftains  of  the  band. 

Were  gather’d  in  the  midst  on  that  lone  shore. 

By  Uri’s  Lake.  A  father  of  the  land  *, 

One  on  his  brow  the  furrow’d  record  wore 
Of  many  days,  whose  shadows  had  pass’d  o’er 
His  path  amongst  the  hills,  and  quench’d  the  dreams 
Of  youth  with  sorrow  :  Yet  from  Memory’s  lore 
Still  his  life’s  evening  drew  its  loveliest  gleams. 

For  he  had  walk’d  with  God,  beside  the  mountain  streams. 

And  his  gray  hairs,  in  happier  times,  might  well 
To  their  last  pillow  silently  have  gone. 

As  melts  a  wreath  of  snow.  But  who  can  tell 
How  life  may  task  the  spirit  i — He  was  one 
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Who  through  long  years  a  Freeman’s  work  had  done. 

And  reap’d  his  harvest,  and  his  vintage  press’d. 

Fearless  of  wrong ! — And  now,  at  set  of  sun, 

Ke  bow’d  not  to  his  years ;  for  on  the  breast 
Of  a  still  chainless  land,  he  deem’d  it  much  to  rest. 

And  for  such  holy  rest  strong  hands  must  toil, 

Strong  hearts  endure  1 — By  that  pale  Elder’s  side. 

Stood  one  that  seem’d  a  monarch  of  the  soil. 

Serene  and  stately  in  his  manhood’s  pride, 

Werner,  the  brave  and  true  *  l^If  men  have  died. 

Their  hearths  and  shrines  inviolate  to  keep. 

He  was  a  mate  for  such  ! — The  voice  that  cried 
Within  his  breast  **  Arise !”  came  still  and  deep. 

From  his  far  home  that  smil’d,  e’en  there,  in  moonlight  sleep. 

9 

It  was  a  home  to  die  for !— .As  it  rose 
Through  its  vine-foliage  sending  forth  a  sound 
Of  merry  childhood,  o’er  the  green  repose 
And  laughing  sunshine  of  the  pastures  round  ! 

And  he  whose  life  to  that  sweet  spot  was  bound. 

Rais’d  unto  heaven  a  glad,  yet  thoughtful  eye. 

And  set  his  free  step  firmer  on  the  ground, 

W'hen  o’er  his  soul  its  melodies  went  by. 

As  through  some  Alpine  Pass  a  breeze  of  ltaly(8}. 

But  who  was  he,  that  on  his  hunting-spear 
Lean’d  with  a  prouder  and  more  fiery  bearing? 

His  was  a  brow  for  tyrant  hearts  to  fear. 

Within  the  shadow  of  its  dark  locks  wearing 
That  which  they  may  not  tame — a  soul,  declaring 
War  against  earth’s  oppressors  !— .-Midst  that  throng, 

Of  other  mould  he  seem’d,  and  loftier  daring  ; 

One  whose  blood  swept  high  impulses  along. 

One  that  should  pass,  and  leave  a  name  for  warlike  song : 

A  memory  on  the  mountains  ! — One,  to  stand 
When  the  hills  echoed  with  the  deepening  swell 
Of  hostile  trumpets,  foremost  for  the  land. 

And  in  some  rock  defile,  or  savage  dell. 

Array  his  peasant  children,  to  repel 

The  invader — sending  arrows  for  his  chains ! 

Aye,  one  to  fold  around  him,  as  he  fell. 

Her  banner  with  a  smile, — for  through  his  veins 
The  joy  of  danger  flow’d,  as  torrents  to  the  plains. 

There  was,  at  times,  a  wildness  in  the  light 
Of  his  quick-flashing  eye  ;  a  something  born 
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Of  the  free  Alps,  and  beautifully  bright,  *  < 

And  proud  and  tameless,  laughing  Fear  to  acorn !  |  '' 

It  might  be  well ! — Young  Erni’s  *  step  had  worn  , 

The  mantling  snows  on  their  most  regal  steeps. 

And  track’d  the  Lynx  above  the  cloi^s  of  morn,  (9) 

And  follow’d  where  the  flying  dhamois  leaps'. 

Across  the  dark  blue  rifts,  to’  un^thom’d  Glacier-deeps.  ■ 

He  was  a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky, 

A  being,  whose  bright  spirit  had  been  fed 
Midst  the  crown’d  heights,  with  joy  and  liberty. 

And  thought  of  power ! — He  knew  each  path,  which  led 
To  the  rock’s  treasure-caves,  whose  crystals  shed 
Soft  light  o’er  secret  fountains.— At  the  tone 
Of  his  loud  horn,  the  Lammer.Geyer  ( 10)  had  spread 
A  startled  wing  ! — for  oft  that  peal  had  blown 
Where  the  Lavange  was  wont  to  thunder  forth  alone. 

His  step  had  track’d  the  waste — his  soul  had  stirr’d 
The  ancient  solitudes ! — His  voice  had  told 
Of  wrongs  to  call  down  Heaven  (11) !— That  tale  was  heard 
In  Hasli’s  dales,  and  where  the  shepherds  fold 
Their  flocks  in  dark  ravine  and  craggy  hold 
On  the  bleak  Oberland  (12),  and  where  the  light 
Of  day’s  last  footstep  bathes  in  burning  gold 
Great  Righi’s  clifis  ;  and  when  Mount  Pilate’s  height 
Casts  o’er  his  glassy  lake  the  darkness  of  his  might. 

Nor  was  it  heard  in  vain !— There  all  things  press 
Deep  thoughts  on  man ! — The  fearless  hunter  pass’d. 

And  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness. 

There  leap’d  a  spirit  and  a  power,  to  cast 
The  weight  of  bondage  down  1 — And  bright  and  fast 
As  the  clear  waters,  joyously  and  free 
Burst  from  the  desert  rock,  it  rush’d  at  last 
Through  the  far  valleys,  till  the  Patriot  Three, 

Thus,  with  their  brethren  stood,  beside  the  Forest  Sea  (IS). 

They  linked  their  hands — they  pledg’d  their  stainless  faith. 
In  the  dread  presence  of  attesting  Heaven  ! 

They  bound  their  hearts  to  suffering  and  to  death, 

With  the  severe  and  solemn  transport  given 
To  bless  such  vows! — How  noble  men  had  striven. 

How  man  might  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  they  knew. 

And  call’d  upon  their  God,  whose  arm  had  riven 
The  crest  of  many  a  tyrant,  since  he  blew 
The  foaming  sea-wave  on,  and  Egypt’s  might  o’erthrew. 

*  Erni,  Arnold  Melchtbal. 
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They  knelt,  and  rose  in  strength. — The  valleys  lay 
.  Still  in  their  dimness,  but  the  heights  which  darted 
Into  the  blue  mid-air,  had  caught  from  day 
A  flush  of  fire,  when  those  true  Switzers  parted. 

Each  to  his  glen  or  forest,  stedfast-hearted. 

And  full  of  hope.  Nor  many  suns  bad  worn 
Their  setting  glory,  ere  from  slumber  started 
Ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  mountains  born  ; 

So  far  was  heard  the  blast  of  Freedom*s  echoing  born. 

The  Ice>vaults  trembled,  when  that  peal  came  rending 
The  frozen  stillness  which  around  them  hung ; 

From  cliff  to  cliff  the  avalanche,  descending. 

Gave  answer,  till  the  sky's  blue  hollows  rung !  .. 

And  the  flame  signals  through  the  midnight  sprung, 

From  the  Surennen  Peaks  (14)  like  banners  streaming 
To  the  far  Selisberg,  whence  light  was  flung 
On  Griitli’s  field,  till  all  the  red  lake  gleaming. 

Shone  out,  a  meteor-Heaven  in  its  wild  splendour  seeming. 

And  the  winds  toss’d  each  summit’s  blazing  crest. 

As  a  host's  plumage ;  and  the  giant  pines 
Fell’d  where  they  wav'd  o’er  crag  and  eagle’s  nest. 

Heap’d  up  the  flames.  The  clouds  grew  fiery  signs ; 

As  o’er  a  city’s  burning  towers  and  snrines. 

Reddening  the  distance.  Wine^cups,  crown’d  and  bright, 

In  Werner’s  dwelling  flow’d  ;  through  leafless  vines 
From  Waiter’s  heartn  stream’d  out  the  festive  light. 

And  Ernt’s  blind  old  Sire  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  that  night. 

Then,  on  the  silence  of  the  snows  there  lay 
A  Sabbath’s  quiet  sunshine — and  its  bell 
Fill’d  the  hush’d  air  awhile  with  lonely  sway, 

For  the  stream’s  voice  was  bound  by  winter’s  spell. 

The  deep  wood  sounds  had  ceas’d.  But  rock  and  dell 
Rung  forth,  ere  long,  when  strains  of  jubilee 
Burst  from  the  mountain  churches,  with  a  swell 
Of  praise  to  Him  who  stills  the  raging  sea; 

For  now  the  strife  was  clos’d,  the  glorious  Alps  were  free ! 

NOTES. 

(1)  Senn,  the  name  given  to  a  herdsman  amongst  the  Swiss  Alps. 

(2)  The  dark  azure,  almost  approaching  to  black,  of  an  Alpine  sky  at  midnight, 
has  been  frequently  remarked  by  travellers. 

(3)  Many  of  the  highest  Alpine  peaks  are  called  Domes.  ' 

(4)  “  Like  snows  when  winds  are  laid.” 

”  Come  neve  in  Alpi  senza  ventiV — Dante. 

(5)  The  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Uri.  The 
scenery  of  its  shores  is  wild  and  majestic  in  the  highest  degree.  The  rocks  in  many 
parts  rise  from  the  water  like  a  wall,  without  leaving  room  even  for  a  pathway  at 
their  feet. 
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(6)  The  meadow  of  Griitli  coven  a  little  craggy  platform,  immediately  above  the 

Lake.  >  t' 

(7)  Tshnwind,  the  wind  of  the  south-east,  which  blows  with  such  impetuosity, 
particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  Canton  of  Uri,  as  frequently  to  lay  the  country 
waste  before  it. 

(8)  “  The  air  of  the  Glacier  was  remarkably  inspiring  and  elating  from  its  fresh¬ 
ness  and  rarity.  On  a  sudden,  I  was  surprised  to  feel  my  face  fanned  by  a  sultry 
current  from  the  south,  which  passed  away,  and  then  came  again,  like  a  Sirocco. 
On  mentioning  it  to  the  guide,  he  said  it  was  not  uncommon,  and  that  these  warm 
winds  were  particularly  felt  on  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  owing  to  its  being  opposite 
several  indentures  or  breaks  of  the  Alpine  chain,  which  give  a  passage  to  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  from  Italy  and  the  South.” — Letter$  on  a  Tour  in  Suntzerland. 

(9)  It  is  said  that  the  Lynx  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  wilder  regions  of  the 
Alps. 

(10)  The  Lammer-Geyer,  the  largest  kind  of  Alpine  Eagle. 

(11)  The  eyes  of  Abnold  Melchthal’s  father  had  been  tom  out,  by  command' 

of  the  Austrian  Bailiffs,  as  a  punishment  for  some  instance  of  contumacy  on  the  part 
of  his  son.  .  i  ■ 

(12)  The  Oberland.  The  solitudes  of  the  Upper  Alps  are  so-called  in  some  of 

the  Swiss  Cantons.  ' 

(13)  The  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Sea  of  the  Forett- 
townt. 

(14)  Surennen  Alps,  a  chain  of  high  mountains  between  the  Cantons  of  Uri  and 
Unterwalden. 


THE  FESTAL  HOUR. 

'  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOE. 

When  are  the  lessons  giv*n 
That  shake  the  startled  earth  i — When  wakes  the  foe 
While  the  friend  sleeps  i — When  falls  the  traitor's  blow  ? 

When  are  proud  sceptres  riv'n — 

High  hopes  o'erthrown  i — It  is.  When  lands  rejoice, 
When  cities  blaze,  and  lifl  th*  exulting  voice. 

And  wave  their  banners  to  the  kindling  heav’n. 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour ! 

W'hen  mirth  o'erflows,  then  tremble ! — ’Twas  a  night 
Of  gorgeous  revel,  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  light, 

When  through  the  regal  bow'r 
The  trumpet  peal'd,  ere  yet  the  song  was  done ; 

And  there  were  shrieks  in  golden  Babylon, 

And  trampling  armies,  ruthless  in  their  pow'r. 

The  marble  shrines  were  crown'd ; 

Young  voices,  through  the  blue  Athenian  sky. 

And  Dorian  reeds  made  summer-melody. 
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And  censers  wav’d  around ; 

And  lyres  were  strung,  and  bright  libations  pour’d, 

When,  through  the  streets,  flash’d  out  th’  avenging  sword. 
Fearless  and  free,  the  sword  with  myrtles  bound  * * * §  ! 

Through  Rome  a  triumph  pass’d  ; 

Rich  in  her  sun*god’s  mantling  beams  went  by 
That  long  array  of  glorious  pageantry. 

With  shout  and  trumpet-blast. 

An  empire’s  gems  their  starry  splendour  shed 
0*er  the  proud  march  ;  a  king  in  chains  was  led, 

A  victor,  crown’d  and  rob’d,  came  stately  last  f . 

And  many  a  Dryad’s  bow’r 
Had  lent  the  laurels,  which,  in  waving  play,. 

Stirr’d  the  warm  air,  and  glisten’d  round  his  way. 

As  a  quick-flashing  show’r. 

O’er  his  own  porch,  meantime,  the  cypress  hung; 

Through  his  fair  halls  a  cry  of  anguish  rung — 

Woe  for  the  dead  ! — the  father’s  broken  flow’r ! 

A  sound  of  lyre  and  song, 

In  the  still  night,  went  floating  o’er  the  Nile, 

Whose  waves  by  many  an  old  mysterious  pile. 

Swept  with  that  voice  along; 

And  lamps  were  shining  o’er  the  red  wine’s  foam. 

Where  a  chief  revell’d  in  a  monarch’s  dome, 

And  fresh  rose-garlands  deck’d  a  glittering  throng. 

’Twas  Anthony  that  bade 
The  joyous  chords  ring  out ! — but  strains  arose 
Of  wilder  omen  at  the  banquet’s  close  ! 

Sounds  by  no  mortal  made  |, 

Shook  Alexandria  through  her  streets  that  night. 

And  pass’d — and  with  another  sunset’s  light 
The  kingly  Roman  on  his  bier  was  laid. 

Bright  midst  its  vineyards  lay 
The  fair  Campanian  city  §,  with  its  tow’rs 
And  temples  gleaming  through  dark  olive  bow’rs. 

Clear  in  the  golden  day ; 

Joy  was  around  it  as  the  glov/ing  sky. 

And  crowds  had  fill’d  its  halls  of  revelry. 

And  all  the  sunny  air  was  music’s  way. 

•  The  sword  of  Harmodius.  ^ 

f  Paulius  Almilius,  ona  of  whose  sons  died  a  few  days  before,  and  another  after  his  tri. 
umpb  upon  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  when  Perseus,  the  king  of  that  country,  was  led  in 
chains.  ^ 

t  See  the  description  given  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Anthony,  of  the  supernatural 
sounds  heard  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  the  night  before  Anthony’s  death. 

§  Herculaneum,  of  which  it  is  related,  that  all  the  inhabiunts  were  assembled  in  the 
theatres,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  which  covered  the  city,  descended. 
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A  cloud  came  o*er  the  face 
Oritaly’s  rich  heaven ! — its  crystal  blue 
Was  changed  and  deepen’d  to  a  wrathful  hue 
Of  night,  o’ershadowing  space. 

As  with  the  wings  of  death  1 — in  all  his  pow’r 
Vesuvius  woke,  and  hurl’d  the  burning  show’r. 

And  who  could  tell  the  buried  city’s  place  i 

Such  things  have  been  of  yore, 

In  the  gay  regions  where  the  citrons  blow, 

And  purple  summers  all  their  sleepy  glow. 

On  the  grape-clusters  pour; 

And  where  the  palms  to  spicy  winds  are  waving 
Alon^  clear  seas  of  melted  sapphire,  laving,  , 

As  with  a  flow  of  light,  their  Southern  shore. 

Turn  we  to  other  climes! 

Far  in  the  Druid-Isle  a  feast  was  spread. 

Midst  the  rock-altars  of  the  warrior- dead  *, 

And  ancient  battle- rhymes 
Were  chaunted  to  the  harp  ;  and  yellow  mead 
Went  flowing  round,  and  tales  of  martial  deed. 

And  lofty  songs  of  Britain’s  elder  time. 

But  ere  the  giant- fane 
Cast  its  broad  shadows  on  the  robe  of  even, 

Hush’d  were  the  bards,  and  in  the  face  of  heaven. 

O’er  that  old  burial  plain 

Flash’d  the  keen  Saxon  daggers  I — Blood  was  streaming. 
Where  late  the  mead-cup  to  the  sun  was  gleaming. 

And  Britain’s  hearths  were  heap’d  that  night  in  vain. 

For  they  return’d  no  more. 

They  that  went  forth  at  morn,  with  reckless  heart. 

In  that  fierce  banquet’s  mirth  to  bear  their  part ; 

And  on  the  rushy  floor. 

And  the  bright  spears  and  bucklers  of  the  walls 
The  high  wood-fires  were  blazing  in  their  halls ;  ■ 

But  not  for  them — they  slept — their  feast  was  o’er  1 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  ! 

Aye,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o’erflows ! 

Tame  down  the  swelling  heart ! — the  bridal  rose, 

And  the  rich  myrtle’s  flow’r. 

Have  veil’d  the  sword! — Red  wines  have  sparkled  fast 
From  venom’d  goblets,  and  soft  breezes  pass’d 
With  fatal  perfume  through  the  revel’s  bow’r. 

*  Stonthenge,  said  by  some  traditions  to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Ambrosius, 
an  early  British  king ;  and  by  others,  mentioned  as  a  monumental  record  of  the  masucre  of 
British  chiefs  here  alluded  to. 
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Twine  the  young  glowing  wreath 
But  pour  not  all  your  spirit  in  the  song,  » 

Which  through  the  sky’s  deep  azure  floats  along, 
Like  summer’s  quick’ning  breath ! 

The  ground  is  hollow  in  the  path  of  mirth. 

Oh !  far  too  daring  seems  the  joy  of  earth. 

So  darkly  press’d  and  girdled  in  by  death ! 


ALPINE  SONG. 

What  dost  thou  here,  brave  Swiss  ? 

Forgett’st  thou  thus  thy  native  clime. 

The  lovely  land  of  thy  bright  spring*time  ? 

The  land  of  thy  home,  with  its  free  delights. 

And  fresh  green  valleys,  and  mountain-heights  i 
Can  tl^  stranger’s  yield  thee  bliss  i 

What  welcome  cheers  thee  now  i 
Dar’st  thou  lift  thine  eye  to  gaze  around  i 
Where  are  the  peaks,  with  their  snow-wreaths  crown’d  ? 
Where  is  the  song,  on  the  wild  winds  borne. 

Or  tbc  ringing  peal  of  the  joyous  horn. 

Or  the  peasant’s  fearless  brow  ^ 

But  thy  spirit  is  far  away ! 

Where  a  greeting  waits  thee  in  kindred  eyes. 

Where  the  white  Alps  look'  through  the  sunny  skies. 
With  the  low  Senn*  cabins,  and  pastures  free, 

And  the  sparkling  blue  of  the  Glacier-sea, 

And  the  summits  cloth’d  with  day. 

Back,  noble  child  of  Tell ! 

Back  to  the  wild,  and  the  silent  glen. 

And  the  frugal  board  of  peasant-men  : 

Dost  thou  seek  the  friend,  the  lov’d  one  here? 

— Away  !  not  a  true  Swiss  heart  is  near. 

Against  thine  own  to  swell  1 


See  Note  (1 )  to  “  The  League  of  the  Alps." 
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